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issues as we have at previous meetings. 


- Nevertheless, at our last meeting we began the 
“process of a more intensive discussion of our 
-mutual political and strategic interests. We also 
started to discuss newer areas of our economic 
relationship. In both respects we will extend that 
process today. 
This meeting is taking place at a time when we 
both face an intensified need for significant 
change. Japan’s continuing economic success has 
progressively strengthened its voice in the sup- 
reme economic councils. It has also accentuated 
the economic and political pressures requiring a 
_ Major restructuring of the Japanese economy. 
tralia for its part too is going through a major 
period ‘of change, dictated by economic forces 
requiring extensive restructuring of our economy. 
s important that | tell you something about our 
tructuring. because there is a danger that, in 
inderstandable preoccupation with its 
uring process and with the pressures 
x it from the United States, the EC and others, 
the « extent and nature of the changes taking place 
in Australia could be underestimated. 
The Australian economy has depended for 
decades on its exports of mineral and energy 
-resources and agricultural products. Indeed they 
vstill- constitute 80 per cent of all our exports. 
~ Economic circumstances dictate that this must 
all change. Our major exports face a near term 
7 trend of falling prices and-or massive subsidis- 
ation. Our terms of trade have fallen so precipi- 
~~ tately that we have had to produce almost 3 per 
- cent more since the end of 1984 just to cover the 
lost purchasing: power of our exports. The present 
Australian Government has resolutely and innova- 
ly sought to shift the orientation of our industry 
| mote a modern, outward looking industrial 
structure. 
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A by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the ninth Australia-Japan - 
ministerial committee, in Canberra, on 8 January: E 


Foreign Minister Kuranari; Ministers; Ambassador Nakajima; welcome to this ninth meeting of the 


1 1972 of this committee was an imaginative act. It has contributed substantially to the: 
r relationship. It is a clear recognition of the extent and importance of our relations. Wi all. 
a major element in that importance has been the supply by Australia on a large scale and on 
ive and reliable basis of the natural resources which were so crucial to Japan’s econor 
, the supply of which has also been so important to the health of the Australian economy. TI 
10 surprising that our previous meetings have been dominated by discussion between us on iss 
involved in our trade in minerals and energy resources and in agricultural products. This traditio 
trade continues to be a major element in the relationship and we will certainly want to discuss th 
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We have floated the Australian dollar which, 
after a substantial depreciation has recently enj 

ed relative stability. We have carried out 
deregulation of our financial system, and liberal 
ed our foreign investment guidelines. Our fi 

and monetary policies are very firm, reflecting 
need to manage our current account ‘pro! 

Our wages policy has resulted in Australian: uni 
labour costs standing at their lowest. real level. 
since the late 1960s. | want to stress the i Nie z 
ment in our overall industrial relations record. ipo 
1985, which improved further over 1984, few | 
working days were lost than for any year since 
1968. Statistics available for the year just ended 
sustained this pattern. Under the prices ando 
incomes accord, the Government, unions and 
management have generated a process of discus- = 
sion and negotiation which recognises the need to > 
keep improving our industrial record. i 

We have given effect to an industry poli 
which involves major restructuring of key secto 
and encourages innovation and export orient 
ation. This has already borne fruit in several areas; 
and makes Australian industry a much more 
attractive prospect for commercial partnership — 
and investment. Japan itself has embarked on an 
ambitious restructuring of its economy. Prime 
Minister Nakasone said in 1985 to President 
Reagan that Japan had reached a ‘turning point’ in 
its history, a turning point which required Japan to 
commit itself to what he described as a policy of 
internationalisation. 

We place great importance on Japan’s commit- 
ment to internationalisation. We consider that 
Japan has shown great wisdom in recognising it 
can no longer pursue policies based on a narrow 
mercantilist view of its national interests and of 
Japan's role in the world. Internationalisation 
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recognises that, because of the size of its economy 
- and its impact on the world economy, Japan can 
no longer maintain that its economic policies are 
of no concern to other countries. Japan, whose 
economic success depends uniquely on the health 
of the world economy and on its economic 
relations with other countries, needs in your Prime 
Minister’s words, to bring its economy into 
harmony with the interests of other countries 
especially those of its major trading partners. 

Thus we welcome the steps which Japan has 
already taken in pursuit of internationalisation. 
But | must say Prime Minister Nakasone’s commit- 
ment has raised legitimate expectations of further 


- substantial changes in Japanese economic policy 


and structures. We hope to be able to explore with 
you how you see japan executing that firm 
commitment. 
There are four areas which we will be especial- 
ly interested to examine with you. The first is how 
we might broaden the Australia-Japan economic 
relationship. With Japan’s commitment to 
internationalisation, and its massive trade sur- 
pluses, restructuring in Japan represents virtually 
the mirror image of that in Australia. Put simply, 
Australia is looking to create a more outward 
looking export-oriented economy. Japan is look- 
-ing to boost domestic demand as the engine of 
growth, and to increase imports. That we are both 
restructuring, though in reverse directions, offers 


“scope for us to create a much broader economic 


~ “relationship between us based on a wider range of 
economic linkages involving new economic com- 
~ plementarities. We particularly want to discuss 
prospects for increased Japanese investment in 
Australia, the growth of tourism, the possibility of 
greater co-operation in science and technology, a 
marked increase in our exports of manufactured 
goods and of services to Japan, and the possibility 
of co-operation in third markets especially in our 
region. 
© The second area we want to examine is that of 
-access for our traditional exports. Prime Minister 
© Nakasone’s commitment to internationalisation 
~ carried with it a general undertaking to open 
Japanese markets much more to imports. We have 
made large financial and other commitments to 
our export industries. We accept the commercial 
risks these commitments inevitably face. We 
acknowledge the extent to which you have 
resisted pressure from less competitive traders, 
among them your major trading partners. But we 
remain concerned to ensure that arbitrary and 
non-commercial factors do not obstruct our indus- 
tries. | should leave you in no doubt that we place 
great importance on and trust in Prime Minister 


4 


Nakasone’s commitment to Australia, that Japan 


would not solve its economic problems with third. 
countries at Australia’s expense, and that Austra- 


lia’s ability to sell in the Japanese market should 
depend solely on Australia’s capacity as a com- 
petitive and reliable supplier. Australia has never 


been more competitive and reliable in these areas. 


of export, and Prime Minister Nakasone’s commit- 
ment to our Prime Minister is a matter of major 
importance in our overall relationship. | 
Third, we will want to discuss with you that. 
aspect of Japan’s commitment to internationalis- — 
ation which recognises Japan’s role as a powerful 
contributor to the global economy, with growing 
responsibilities for supporting an international 
trade and payments system based on non- 
discrimination and multilateralism. In particular, 
we look forward to talking to you about how far 
competition in international agricultural trade 
might be pursued through the MTN process. As 
Mr Tamura said in Europe last September ‘the EC 
nations and Japan must step forward to share the 
burden with the U.S. to a degree commensurate 
with the rise in their relative economic positions. 
They must co-ordinate to join hands to uphold 
and to promote the free trade system’. We 


consider that what Mr Tamura had to say was Ax 


wise, and we look forward to hearing in our 
discussions how Japan will pursue these commit- 
ments. 

We recognise the difficulties of trying to bring 
about changes in economic structures and sys- 
tems. Nevertheless, the Australian Government 
has accepted the short run political costs of 
change because we know that to resist the 
necessary reconstruction of our economy would 
not only be against the national interests of 
Australia but contrary to our international respon- 
sibilities. 

We recognise that the same constraints and 
pressures apply to the far-reaching proposals of 
your Prime Minister, but we are confident that you 
too will be able to manage that change no less 
successfully than you have adjusted to other 
major changes during the last thirty years. It is vital 
that you succeed, not only because of our 
particular concern with sectors of your economy 
such as agriculture and coal, but also because 
Japan's success in re-shaping its economy is 
critical to the world economy. We appreciate the 
responsibility on Japan’s shoulders around the 


globe: to help ensure that there is no faltering in 


the international commercial system; and this 
means that Japan should be the champion of 
opening up world markets and breaking down 
protectionism. 
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The mermaid is the traditional symbol of well-being; Obama Bay, Fukniken, Japan. (Photo courtesy of Amanda 
Nairn). 


Fourth, Prime Minister Nakasone’s commitment 
to internationalisation of course went beyond 
economic matters. Japan’s growing involvement 
in the global political debate, has particular 
significance for Australia and our region. Australia 
and Japan have close mutual interests in this area. 
Australia and Japan are the two major members of 
the Western Association of Nations in the Asian 
and Western Pacific region. We have welcomed 
in particular Japan’s clear commitment to the 
region that has been reflected in several recent 
foreign policy decisions. We especially welcome 
the important and particularly significant support 
which Japan gave at the United Nations General 
Assembly (UNGA) to countries of the South 
Pacific. 

A key factor we have to discuss in the foreign 
policy area is the direct link between foreign 
policy and economic policy. It cannot be healthy 
for the Western Association of Nations that 
economic tensions between major actors in that 
association continue to grow. Neither can it be 
healthy for the economic policies of its members, 
particularly in subsidising agricultural exports, to 
have such a bad economic effect on other 
important members, particularly in our region. 
Nor is it healthy that Australia, which has an 
important political and strategic role to play in this 
region, should have its ability to play that role 
damaged in these ways. 
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Since we last met in the Australia-Japan Min- 
isterial Committee (AJMC) new influences have 
been felt in the South Pacific part of Australia’s 
strategic environment. These call for greater cap- 
ability on our part and not for the reduced 
resources which will inevitably be available to us 
should present international economic pressures 
persist. 


We consider that wider interests in our region 
have been prejudiced by calculations of single 
national advantage. Neither in our view are these 
wider interests, which are clearly shared by 
Australia and Japan, served by failing to respond 
to regional concerns and commitments. Both 
failings can lead only to creating unnecessary, if 
not unwelcome, opportunities for outsiders. 


If we want to find an expression which best 
summarises what Australia would like to see 
resulting from our meeting it would be that we 
would come away from it with the sense of a new 
maturity in the partnership between Australia and 
Japan: a relationship in which we preserve our 
very important traditional areas of trade; we 
develop new avenues of economic co-operation; 
and foreign policy and security concerns become 
a matter of even closer consultation and co- 
operation between us. If we can achieve this we 
will have done well by the interests of both our 
countries. 


JT 
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_Australia-Japan relations 





Australian summary of ninth Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee (AJMC), held in Canberra, from 


8-9 January: 


Mr Hayden and the japanese Foreign Minister, Mr Kuranari agreed that recent changes in the 
international economic environment had brought consequential changes for the Australia-Japan 
relationship, which was one of the most important for each country. They saw a need to broaden and 
intensify the dialogue between the Australian and Japanese Governments on foreign relations and 
strategic issues, both in relation to the Asia-Pacific region and globally. 


Both Ministers believed that a positive 
approach was required to international economic 
- negotiations, and Mr Kuranari and other Japanese 
_ Ministers said that in pursuit of Japan's responsibi- 
lities and growing role in the international econo- 
mic system, Japan wanted to limit resurgent 


protectionism, and to see moves to do so in the 


= Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) and more 
generally. 

Both Governments were willing to explore new 
dimensions in their economic relationship, and 
they shared a desire for the markets of both 
countries to become more open to imports. 
Japanese Ministers reiterated Prime Minister 
Nakasone’s pledge that Japan would not seek to 
resolve its problems with other countries at 
Australia’s expense, as long as Australia was 
competitive. The Ministers considered the mutual 
benefit which could flow from new com- 
plementarities opened up by the restructuring 
process in both economies. They agreed that such 
economic considerations were inseparable from 
the political elements of the relationship. 

The two Foreign Ministers agreed that as 
members of the western association of nations the 
stability of the Asia-Pacific region was of central 
“importance both to Australia and japan. They 
shared a common concern to play a responsible 
role as countries at the northern and southern 
extremities of the region. They saw a particular 
need to contribute constructively and positively to 
the progress of the South Pacific and to the 
resolution of its problems and to consult closely 
with each other and with regional countries about 
matters affecting them. 


caa os The two Foreign Ministers recognised the press- 
~~ ing problems of the people of developing coun- 


tries whose terms of trade, like Australia’s, have 
deteriorated, but who were less able to adjust and 
restructure their economies. Australia, as a major 
food supplier to Japan, had the capacity to ensure 
Japan’s food security, as well as to co-operate with 
Japan in the support of developing countries 
facing food shortages. 
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Mr Hayden and Mr Kuranari agreed that 
Australia and Japan had moved into a new, more 
mature phase of their relationship. They saw a 
need to strengthen the dialogue between them on 
political and economic issues, and agreed to do so 
through more frequent and regular meetings of 
Foreign Ministers. They would also consider 
holding an Australia-Japan colloquium, at which 
business people, scholars and others with an 
innovative interest in the affairs of the Asia-Pacific 
region could meet and exchange views. 


Mr Hayden and Mr Kuranari agreed that at this 
more mature stage in the relationship it was timely 
to consider whether the effectiveness of certain 
bilateral programs could be improved. The work- 
ing holiday scheme set up in 1980 would be 
reviewed by officials, and Australia had already 
established a working group to give further 
consideration to issues affecting temporary entry 
and long-term residence in Australia by Japanese 
business people. a 


The Ministers agreed that this ninth AJMC had 
been one of particular importance for both sides. 
It stood apart from previous meetings in that it 
included consideration of foreign relations and 
strategic issues in greater depth than before, and it — 
recognised the need to develop a more forward- 
looking, mature partnership which would give 
due weight to long-standing assurances, tradition- 
al trade, and to new economic complementarities. 


They agreed that these issues had been brought- > 


together in a concentrated way which proved the _ 
value of annual meetings of the AJMC. 


Lastly, Mr Hayden expressed appreciation of © 
Japan’s announced intention to participate in the | 
Australian Bicentennial celebrations in. 1988, and 
in World Expo ’88 in Brisbane. He and Mr Jones, 
Minister for Science, and Mr Brown, Minister for 


They agreed with Japanese Ministers that a 
national science symposium would be held to 
coincide with the opening of the National Science 


Centre in 1988, and looked forward to the further = 
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SWISH of sciemtific and technological ex- 
| between Australia and Japan. 


He oath Pacific countries, and a co- 
-> sig atory of- the Rarotonga Treaty, agrees that 
-changes in the political and strategic environment 
5 ae made for increased uncertainty in the region. 
--Mr Hayden said that South Pacific countries 
were democracies which had strongly indepen- 
dent views of their own and regional affairs, and 
that Australia and Japan had a mutual interest in 
-co-operating with them to promote the peaceful 
ie development of the region. 
cMr Hayden agreed to strengthen existing 
consultation, dialogue and co-operation with 
Japan on matters affecting the South Pacific. 
Mr Hayden said he planned to visit Japan 
during the first half of 1987 for further consulta- 
tions with Mr Kuranari on South Pacific matters. 


While both sides had agreed on the need to 
_ broaden the economic relationship, both sides 
also agreed that the traditional trade between 
-them in resources and agricultural areas was still, 
for the foreseeable future, the foundation of their 
economic relationship. Australia had raised a 
_. number of specific issues related to these tradi- 
-tional areas of trade. Progress had been made on 
some of these but not on others. While Australia 
would have hoped for further progress at this 
meeting, it looked forward to further talks on 
unresolved issues to explore where resolutions of 
-= these problems could be found. Australia stressed 
that it was not just a matter of the particular 
problems in these areas which were important to 
us. We were also concerned to see the general 
direction of Japan's restructuring of their agricultu- 
ral sector, particularly in the light of their interna- 
tional commitment to oppose protectionism. 





Primary Industry 


= Australian Ministers emphasised to their 
Japanese counterparts the importance which 
_ Australia attached to our bilateral trade in agri- 

cultural products. We raised a number of con- 
cerns in these areas, and made some general 
proposals to the Japanese. 
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We made some progress in relation to the. 
commencement of negotiations for the post-1987 — 
beef regime, and the resolution of quarantine- 
issues. On cheese, the Japanese Minister advised 
that new arrangements in Japan would not affect, 
imports. Australia believes this matter will need to: 
be watched and further discussions at official levei 
will take place. We realise that agricultural issues 
are a difficult area for Japan, but adjustment 
processes are painful for everybody. We look to- 
Japan for a greater willingness to make adjust- 
ments at the margin which would be of assistance 
to us. F 

We will continue to pürsue the issues we havi 
raised in the months ahead. 2 








Resources and energy 


Senator Evans} welcomed the agreement to 
explore further, in the context of the high- 
group on industrial co-operation and th 
coming investment mission, the scope for ir 
ed Japanese investment in raw materials pr 
sing in Australia, particularly aluminium and rare 
metals. n 

He welcomed Japan's clarification that th 
Pacific coal flow concept was meant to expanc 
the use of coal-fired power plants in the regior 
meet electricity shortfalls, but not to. promot 
additional coal production as such, thus’ adding i 
over-supply in the coal market. A dialogue onthe 
concept will be pursued in the high level groupon 
energy forecasting. ka 

The two countries agreed to maintain ¢ lose 
co-operation in the Pacific region on energy and | 
raw materials, and to bilateral co-operation in- ~ 
cluding through joint research projects and the 
high level group on energy forecasting. a 





Industry, technology and commerce 


Ministers welcomed the progress made by the. 
Australian investment mission to Japan in Novem- | 
ber 1986 and foreshadowed further development — 
in this area through the return visit of a Japanese 
mission from 5-16 February 1987. | 

Plans for the return mission are well advanced. 
With about 50 business representatives, it will be 
the largest mission of its kind to be dispatched by _ 
Japan, and will visit all States in Australia. l 

Ministers noted the increasing scope for indus- 
trial co-operation between Australia and Japan. it 
was agreed that a new high level group on 
industrial co-operation should be established to ~ 
meet annually to review progress in this area, 
covering joint industrial ventures, investment, 


1. The Minister for Resources and Energy. 
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possible co-operation in research and develop- 
ment, and skills exchanges. 

The Japanese Minister for International Trade 
and Industry put forward a proposal for a feasibil- 
ity study on a private sector project to build a 
multifunctional facility in Australia. The Centre 
would incorporate future-oriented high techn- 
ology and leisure facilities and could promote 
international exchange in the Pacific region on 
new industry and lifestyle. Australian Ministers 
expressed interest in the proposal but explained 
that further time was needed to explore the idea 
with the Australian business community. It was 
agreed that officials of both countries would 
discuss details of the matter further. 


Treasury 


Mr Keating and Mr Kondo discussed a wide 
range of issues, including trends in the world 
economy, and in Australia and Japan; the econo- 
mic policies being pursued by each country; and 
the different adjustment forces at work in both 
countries and the responses to those forces. 

Mr Keating explained the progress being made 
to date by Australia in effecting adjustments to the 
external imbalance in the economy. 

Mr Kondo and Mr Keating discussed in depth 
Japanese investment in Australia. Mr Kondo indic- 
ated that he was impressed by what he saw as 
likely opportunities for Japanese investors to 
increase their commitments in Australia. 

The potential for both countries to co-operate in 
the restructuring process being undertaken in 
Australia and Japan was reviewed. 

Both Ministers referred to the very real benefits 
derived by Australia and Japan from the close 
relationship that had existed for many years 
between businessmen of each country. The pri- 
vate sector, both Ministers agreed, had a real role 
in the adjustment process in both countries — and 
governments had a responsibility to facilitate 
private sector endeavours. 


Transport 


Mr Hashimoto welcomed Australian advice of 
government initiatives to mprove the efficiency 
and reliability of the Australian waterfront and 
related industries, and the competitiveness of 
Australian shipping. He acknowledged the be- 
nefits these measures would provide to Japanese 
industries in their trading relationship with 
Australia. 

Both Ministers reaffirmed their countries’ com- 
mitment to a fair and competitive regime for 
international shipping. In this context they fore- 
saw new opportunities for Australian shipping to 
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Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr Tadashi Kurinari. (Photo 
courtesy of Embassy of Japan, Canberra). 


increase its participation on a commercial basis, 
arising from recent Australian initiatives. 

It was agreed that Australia and Japan should 
develop a heightened co-operative and collabora- 
tive approach to international shipping matters. 


Aviation 


On aviation matters there were positive discus- 
sions in which mutual agreement was reached on 
a number of points. Mr Hashimoto and Mr Morris 
agreed that an increase in capacity on the 
Australia-Japan route should be finalised by offi- 
cials in discussions at the end of January. There 
was complete agreement that the approach of 
each Government should be to ensure capacity 
kept ahead of travel demand. Both Ministers 
welcomed the increase in travel demand and 
foresaw this continuing. 

Mr Morris and Mr Hashimoto also agreed that 
there should be maximum flexibility for airlines to 
serve a range of destinations in each country. 
They asked their officials to discuss this at the end 
of January 1987. 

The two Ministers exchanged views on the 
operation of charter flights and agreed to instruct 
their officials to explore the matter. For his part, 
Mr Morris said that Australia would be looking for 
charter arrangements which gave equal opportun- 
ity and reciprocal benefit to each country. 


Tourism 


Mr Hashimoto welcomed the substantial in- 
crease in tourism which has developed between 
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the two countries in recent years. In 1986 some 
160 000 Japanese tourists came to Australia. This 
now represents 10 per cent of the total number of 
overseas visitors coming to this country. Mr 
Hashimoto acknowledged a commitment on the 
part of Japan to continue to develop tourism in 
both directions. 

Mr Brown outlined to Mr Hashimoto develop- 
ments in the Australian tourism industry and 
confirmed Australia’s interest in attracting increas- 
ing numbers of Japanese tourists which, he said, 
would further contribute to the close personal 
relationship existing between the two countries. 

Broad ranging discussions were held on matters 
of mutual interest including investment, entry 
procedures and airport facilitation, staff ex- 
changes, shopping facilities and aviation contacts. 
Mr Brown explained his commitment to ensure 
that Japanese tourists receive high quality service 
and to work towards the removal of whatever 
impediments might prejudice this objective. 
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The Yokohama Zoo will have three additional Australian an 
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Mr Brown welcomed the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s commitment to ensuring that capacity of 
the air services between Japan and Australia kept 
ahead of demand. 


The question of industry staff exchanges was 
discussed and it was agreed that this proposal 
should be facilitated by the respective govern- 
ments. The appropriate industry organisations in 
each country would further develop proposals in 
this regard. 


Mr Brown particularly welcomed Mr Hashimo- 
to’s advice that both the Japan Government and 
the private sector would participate in Expo ‘88. 
Mr Brown said that the generous contribution 
foreshadowed by Mr Hashimoto was a further 
demonstration of the close links between Japan 
and Australia. In addition Mr Hashimoto 
announced that Japan would send one of its tall 
ships, the Nippon Maru, to Australia for the 
Bicentennial celebrations. 
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imals in March — three wombats (Vombatus Ursinus 








Hirsutus). The wombats, a 15-month-old male called Hiroki, and two females called Sooty and Drew, will come 
from the Melbourne Zoo. They are orphans which were found in different country areas after their parents had been 
accidentally killed. Wombats are common in bush areas and are sometimes killed by cars when lumbering across 
roads at night. Many babies of adult wombats killed in accidents survive and are handed in to zoos to be hand 
reared. Hiroki is named after Mr Hiroki Kato, a veterinarian at the Yagiyama Zoological Park at Sendai who spent 12 
months at the Melbourne Zoo on a Rotary exchange. Arrangements for the animals to go to Yokohama Zoo were 
made between the Port of Melbourne and the Port of Yokohama which have a Trade Co-operative Agreement. The 
Director-General of the Yokohama Port and Harbour Bureau, Mr Kiyoshi Kojama, recently saw the wombats during a 
visit to the Melbourne Zoo. Pictured are zookeeper Ron Prendegast and a visitor to the Melbourne Zoo, Emma 
Dunstan holding the three wombats which will go to Yokohama Zoo. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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ROPEAN MANAGEMENT FORUM 
uropean Management Forum 


_. Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the European Management Forum Symposium, 
~ in Davos, on 29 January: 

~ -For some years now you have been kind enough to invite me to join you here in Davos. It would be 
~ easy to say that it has not been physically possible to accept your invitation before this — but it would 
-be untrue. 

While the tyranny of distance has for us in Australia been diminished by the marvels of modern 
transport, one does not lightly cross the world merely for the prospect of congenial company or 
-= salubrious surroundings — after all we are not in our country entirely without these attractions, 
-> particularly at this time of the year. But two related considerations led me to agree, with pleasure, to 


~~ open this 1987 Symposium. 
=. First, the stature of Davos has been growing. 
-This reflects the great credit you deserve for year 
-after year assembling in this frank and informal 
-. atmosphere several hundred of the world’s leaders 
_.. in finance, trade, investment and government. Put 
jn the simplest of language, this is being in- 
creasingly recognised as a body of considerable 
clout. 

Second, there is a rising sense of frustration felt 
by the people of Australia and many other nations 
< about what can, without exaggeration, be describ- 
-ed as the disintegration of the global economic 
_. system and the threat to world security that this is 
-= fuelling. So | come here to give voice to that sense 
- of frustration. | come to make some specific, 
~. relevant and practicable proposals; and | come 

-= with the conviction that | do so in a forum 
composed of people not satisfied merely to 
exchange views, identify problems and then to 
continue on their way as before. 
`= come with a conviction that you recognise a 
responsibility on all of us at this conference, in our 
varying capacities, to act decisively to remove the 
obstacles standing in the way of a durable 
economic and political revival. 

Ladies and Gentlemen; | speak to you this 
evening as a practising politician. The priorities of 
the tasks | face make it an unacceptable luxury 
merely to engage in speculation on the problems 
confronting us. 

Instead, my basic concern is to outline some of 
the measures by which we can make immediate 
progress towards this goal of political and econo- 
mic revival. However, allow me, by way of 
necessary background, to establish the context for 
these proposals. 

The stark economic problems facing the world 
are familiar to this audience. We live in an era of 
uncertainty with troubling world-wide develop- 
ments in debt accumulation, current account 
imbalances, interest rates and unemployment. 
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Beneath these problems lie deeper complex- 
ities. Many of the premises of the post-war 
decades are eroding —- or have vanished entirely 
— without being replaced by new principles upon 
which to base the resolution of our difficulties. To 
undertake effectively the shaping of these new 
principles we should appreciate how these pre- 
mises of the post-war decade were themselves 
shaped. 

If we are to learn anything from pre-war history 
it must be that the global conflict of World War I 
was in large measure the product of the failure of 
political leadership to recognise and adjust to the 
collapse of economic relationships between and 
within nations. One of the more remarkable 
minds of this century — John Maynard Keynes — 
had hoisted the early warning signals, first in his 
‘Economic consequences of the peace’ (1919) and 
later in the ‘General theory of money, employ- 
ment and interest’ (1935-36). | 

in the aftermath of the conflict which Keynes 
had foreseen, the world showed that it had 
learned considerably from those mistakes. Within 
nations, the importance of, and mechanisms for 
maintaining, adequate aggregate demand were 
better appreciated and applied. As between 
nations, the victors now, far from imposing greater 
reparations upon the vanquished, set about assist- 
ing the restoration of their economies with the 


remarkable success to which we are all witness; — 


and mechanisms were established for the better 


conduct of international economic relationships. — 


As a result, in the decades after World War H, 
chaos and beggar-my-neighbour policies gave 
way to multilateralism which produced growth 
and prosperity. But, in turn, that world has gone. 


The clear economic leadership provided by the g 
U.S. has dissipated. Relentless technological 


change and the evolution of the information 


society have rendered many of our existing 
institutions and attitudes out of date. A simple =~ 
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faith in the Keynesian panacea is no longer 
adequate — nor, for that matter, might | say is 
_there salvation in the now much more muted 
doctrines of monetarism. 


As decision makers faced with the responsibility 
of managing these challenges, we must be prepar- 
ed to relinquish whatever superseded assumptions 
‘and inherited ideologies impede our task of 
leadership in the final years of the twentieth 
= century. ` 

In their place, we must accept as a basis for all 
our: decisions the now indisputable truth of our 
time — our complete interdependence. We must 
z “avoid anything resembling a return to the econo- 
-mic insanities of pre-1939. For let me emphasise 
_ this point. I have said the world paid a heavy price 
in World War II for its incapacity to read and 
_ resolve the emerging economic autarky of the 20s 
and 30s — horrendous as that price was, it would 
< beas nothing compared to the consequences of 
- conflict in this nuclear age. 


This complete interdependence means, as the 
debt crisis and the commodity price slump 
demonstrate, that the poverty or prosperity of 
individual nations are questions that concern us 
all. it means that nations which seek to achieve 
domestic political goals through distorting the 
international trading framework are deluding 
themselves while they are hurting others. 

From this it follows that successful leadership 
will require two closely related commitments. 
First, governments must show their willingness to 
restructure their own economies, with developed 
countries leading the way. 


=- We must all accept the lesson that good 
domestic policy and good international policy are 
inseparable. if we cannot persuade our domestic 
constituencies to accept change — indeed, if we 

allow them to isolate and insulate themselves 
from it and encourage them to resist and retard 
domestic structural adjustment — we have failed 
not only them but the rest of the world. 

In this respect | ask you to observe with me one 
of the more incongruous and certainly less attrac- 
tive features of the present world economic 
landscape. | refer to the constant lecturing to the 

debtor nations of the developing world on the 
need to exercise the harsh disciplines of rational 
and relevant economic policies — and this by 
major economic powers who at the same time 
themselves eschew the stringencies relevant both 
to their own circumstances and to the very 

- condition of those whom they lecture. 

: “Our second commitment must be to the de- 

< velopment of free and fair international trade. For 
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restrictions on trade today stand out as major - 
obstacles to renewed prosperity. 

Protectionism is spreading like a plague. 
Quotas, voluntary restraints, domestic price sij 
port schemes and contrived quality standart 
have supplemented traditional tariffs to fo 
barriers to trade in a staggering range of manuta > 
tures, farm products and services. E 

We must be able to trade our way out of or 
problems, and to do this we need, as a basic < 
urgently required condition, a market place free of 
the distorting influence of unnecessary gove 
ment intervention. Nowhere is the rel 
between these commitments closer nor. 
for action greater, than in the trade in agi 
products, which can fairly be said to be 
deepest crisis since the Great Depression. 

Shortsighted agricultural protectionism | 
allowed — indeed encouraged — farmers in: 
countries to ignore the normal market sig 
oversupply for their products, such as 
international prices and excessive oversto 

As a result their farms are like machines 
control, churning out glut on glut of whe 
beef, butter and milk, sugar and rice. Since th 
beginning of the decade, international wheat 
prices have fallen by nearly half, sugar prices by: 
more than two thirds — yet still they are produc-  - 
ed, and still the stockpiles grow. 48 

Protectionism has fostered some truly ludicrous — 
anomalies. Budgetary assistance in both the EC 
and the U.S. is directed to farmers who in me 
cases are wealthier than the average in 
earner whose taxes provide that support. $ 
dairy farmers pay more to import feed for t ine 
cows than they could have received on the worle ee 
market for the milk produced from it. Japanese — 
rice production is so handsomely rewarded that 
part of the annual n neEs has been sold at — 
huge losses as animal feed. : 

Farm support programs for 1986-87 are estimat- — 
ed at U.S.$23 billion in the EC and U.S.$26 billion 
in the U.S. — while Japan in 1985 spent more - 
than U.S.$10 billion. In addition to these direct — 
budgetary costs, higher domestic prices mean the 
consumers in each society are paying billions of 
dollars more each year to keep farmers on the 
land. 

The total subsidies are huge. As just one 
indication, dairy farmers in Europe receive around 
$400 a cow. That may sound an extravagant sum 
— and it is. But it is modest compared to 
American subsidies which amount to some $835 
for every dairy cow in the United States. But 
despite it all, and this is the most damning 
indictment of protectionism, it just isn't working 
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= nor could it ever have done so. The incomes of 
-protected farmers have not recovered and farm 
bankruptcies are continuing. 


‘Because of the misallocation of resources and 


resultant higher cost and price structures, the 
-economic growth rates of Europe are lower and 


= the dole queues at least a million persons longer. 
=. Atthe same time, it is hurting the rest of the world. 


Less developed countries are hurt by being 
excluded from the world agricultural market. Free 
trade in farm products would allow debtor nations 
to earn sufficient foreign exchange to more than 
discharge their interest commitments. More im- 
portant, they would be on their way to develop- 
ment through trade, not just aid. 

Ladies and Gentlemen; we know this problem 
is not purely an economic one, to be cured purely 
by economic measures. For the issues and values 
at stake are essentially political ones — the living 
standards of our people. And the commitments | 
have urged — the pursuit of structural adjustment 


~~ at home and the creation of an anti-protectionist 


< ethos abroad — are essentially political ones too, 
requiring the balancing of the often conflicting 
demands of farmers, consumers, taxpayers, con- 
servationists and others. 

in the search for these political solutions, | 
believe the Australian voice has credibility. Our 
credibility derives not from the fact that Australian 
farmers, perhaps the most efficient and least 
protected in the world, have become the innocent 
victims of the cycle of protectionism by the 
world’s richest countries — though that certainly 
fuels our frustration. 

Our credibility arises from the fact that we in 
- Australia have learnt the lesson that many of our 
~ trading partners seem slow to grasp or reluctant to 
~~ apply — that simply stated lesson of our world- 
~~ wide mutual interdependence. 
As a member of the Asia-Pacific region, the 


< most dynamic and fastest growing part of the 
~~ world economy, Australia has had no choice but 
~ to learn that lesson. 


Simply to survive as a relevant, modern econ- 
omy and society in this dynamic region, Australia 
could not close itself off behind artificial and 
archaic barriers. As anyone who has some ac- 
quaintance with the record of my Government for 
the past four years will know, we have shown our 
willingness to meet the two commitments | 
mentioned earlier. We are restructuring our 
domestic economy, and we are opening ourselves 
up to free and fair international. trade. 

We are phasing down protection of our manu- 
facturing sector and as a result our car manufac- 
turers and textiles, clothing and footwear makers 
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are facing steady reductions in assistance. Similar- 
ly the Government has decided to reduce tariffs 
on chemicals and plastics to rates more in line 
with other OECD": countries. The steel and heavy 
engineering industries, which have not in the past 
been highly protected, are now being revitalised 
through sectoral plans which will encourage them 
to look outward to compete in the world’s 
markets. 

it is true that some areas of Australian produc- 
tion continue to receive high, albeit declining, 
barrier protection. It is not true, however, despite 
the frequent misrepresentations to the contrary, 
that these measures can be placed in the same 
category as the non-tariff protection provided to 
agricultural and in some cases industrial produc- 
tion, in Europe, North America and Japan. 

Let me explain the key differences. Australia’s 
barrier protection is generally extended by way of 
tariffs. This is a transparent form of assistance. It 
allows significant market access to imports. It is 
not projected beyond our borders. It is not 
responsible for the creation of massive surplus 
production. Nor does it weaken our trading 
partners’ access to traditional markets through 
dumping and other export subsidisation such as 
we see with the current trade war. 

Finally, Australia is committed to the steady 
reduction of protectionism over the next decade. 
As a practising politician let me tell you there is 
not much short-term popularity to be gained in 
telling workers they must accept real wage cuts 
and change long-standing, comfortable but 
outmoded work practices, or in telling elderly 
pensioners they must accept a delay in the receipt 
of their pensions, or in telling an owner of a 
business or purchaser of a new home that they 
should pay higher interest rates than they might 
have expected. 

But the hard decisions yield long-term benefits 
— a more resilient and competitive economy and 
a higher standard of living. Our success in the task 
of structural adjustment has relied on the way we 
have gone about the task. | have a long-held 
conviction that progress towards fairness and 
prosperity can only be achieved through co- 
operation rather than confrontation. In planning 
our reforms, my Government has sought the views 
of all those affected and aimed at building a 
community consensus as the basis for our deci- 
sions. 

if I could put this perhaps in even more direct 
terms. | have operated on the basis that in the 
Sp a pc Ra ae a eg 
t. Organization for Economic Co-operation and De- 

velopment. 
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sweep of history the horse called ‘Moral impera- 
tive’ has, unfortunately, usually been a poor 
performer. The one called ‘Self interest’ is a 
superior conveyance because it is always trying. 
The secret of successful policy achievement is to 
make the relevant constituencies understand that 
enlightened self interest means understanding the 
interests of, and constructive co-operation with, 
each other. 


It is a formula which could well be applied to 
the resolution of our agricultural trade problems, 
as this will require patient negotiations and a 
realistic — if you like, a self-interested — under- 
standing of the benefits to be gained from ending 
the trade war. 

Ladies and Gentlemen; a major step towards 
resolving the problem of agricultural protection 
was taken with the recent decision to launch the 
Uruguay round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN) with agriculture seriously on the agenda for 
the first time. This new round provides a timely 
opportunity to restore confidence in the multi- 
lateral system and provides scope for a return to 
freer trade to the benefit of all countries. Australia 
was eager to be at the vanguard of this reform 
movement. 


We convened a meeting in Cairns of repre- 
sentatives of fourteen fair trading nations in 
agriculture. This Cairns Group proved to be an 
effective alliance at Punta Del Este last September. 


We are fully committed to making the MTN 
round a success. To demonstrate Australia’s com- 
mitment, | am prepared to state now that we are 
willing to negotiate the binding of tariff levels in 
all sectors of Australia’s tariff regime. This is a 
significant commitment, given that previous Aust- 
ralian governments have bound only a very low 
portion of its tariff. 


Strong motivation and commitment is required 
of all the participating countries if the new MTN 
round is successfully to liberalise world trade. The 
new round must be allowed to proceed free of 
futile delays, and not get side-tracked by peripher- 
al or technical issues. Some participants will have 
to contemplate opening up previously strongly 
protected sectors. 

But, Ladies and Gentlemen, with all the com- 
mitment in the world, the MTN round will still 
span several years. My concern is that many 
countries can’t afford the luxury of waiting to see 
what the new round brings. Indeed, if price 
cutting between the U.S. and the European 
Community continues at its current frantic pace, 
the total international trade framework may be 
undermined before the new MTN round achieves 
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any results. So this evening | want to explain how 
we can start making progress immediately. 

Because of the importance Australia attaches to 
this issue, | want to spend a little time outlining to 
you the steps | believe can and should be taken to 
achieve this. 

Central to the Australian proposal is the observ- 
ation that the corruption of world agricultural 
trade is being caused by governments raising the 
prices their farmers receive above prevailing 
world prices, resulting in a subsidy to uneconomic 
production. This Price Adjustment Gap provides a 
clear picture of the almost unbelievable amount of 
protection to some products. 

The domestic price of EC wheat is double that 
of world prices, for butter it is around two and.a 
half times world prices, for EC and U.S. sugar it is 
around three times world prices, and for rice the 
Japanese price is some eight times world prices. 

If we are to restore some sanity into the world 
agricultural market we must see world market 
prices better reflected in domestic market prices. 
An abrupt closure of this price gap is not possible. 
But a movement in the right direction is needed. 
Our central objective should be to agree on ways 
to freeze the level of subsidies and to reduce the 
Price Adjustment Gap for all agricultural com- 
modities. 
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-This is consistent with the Tokyo Summit call 


for adjustment measures in agriculture and the 
objectives adopted at Punta Del Este. We have 
discussed our freeze, or ceasefire, proposal with 
officials of the U.S. and the EC. | believe both 
agree in principle with the notion. They are each 
totally aware of the futility of their trade war and 
of its consequences for their treasuries. With a 
freeze in place, the gap could be closed by a 


combination of measures aimed at simultaneously 


reducing international administered prices and 
facilitating an increase in international prices by 
reducing supplies. 

A related measure must be the orderly disposal 
of the existing huge stocks so they can be 
progressively released according to an interna- 
tionally agreed approach while causing minimum 
disruption to the market. | recognise that all this 


will not be achieved without transition difficulties. 


Where necessary, farm incomes will have to be 


= supported by a range of supplementary adjust- 
- ment measures. But this should not be pursued by 


counterproductive measures which link the level 


of support to the amount produced. 


An opportunity to further these objectives is 


provided by a series of important meetings to be 
held over the first six months of this year, 


including the Wheat Exporters Meeting next 
month, the GATT Trade Ministers Meeting in 


` March, the OECD Ministerial Council meeting in 


May and the UN World Food Council and 
Economic Summit in June. 

Ladies and Gentlemen; the opportunity for 
substantial reform in agricultural trade is at hand. 
if the major players succeed in reaching a 
consensus | believe other countries will follow 
suit. And if we succeed now, success at GATT will 
surely follow. But if we fail, we run the risk of total 
collapse of the international trading system. 

Indeed, we run the risk of even more substantial 
damage then that. 

The reality, as | have adumbrated earlier, is that 
the problem of protectionism goes to the heart not 
just of our economic well-being but of our 


fundamental political relationships. It contains the 


seeds of turmoil. As leaders we must prevent the 


germination of these deadly seeds. 


~ This is underlined forcefully if we again consid- 


©- er the problem in the longer historical sweep. In 
< -thefirst post-war decades, the principal economic 
o debate centred on the ideological contest be- 
© tween East and West. In the 1970s, we focused 


our attention as well on the North-South prob- 
lems. 7 

Neither of these big issues is resolved. Yet in the 
1980s the developed democratic nations of the 
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West and the North now find ourselves 
preoccupied with a debilitating dispute among 
ourselves — in particular, among those nations 
which throughout the post-war era have provided 
the bedrock of our political co-operation and 
economic leadership. | am not predicting that the 
trade tensions will lead to the collapse overnight 
of cordial political relationships in the West. Our 
deep historical, democratic and strategic links are 
all fairly durable commodities and are capable of 
enduring a high degree of disagreement on 
economic issues. But we must be alive to the 
plausible thesis that commercial tensions, if 
allowed to fester, will over time erode Western 
political and security relationships to the point 
where they eventually lose their day-to-day vital- 
ity. We could be left with form, but little 
substance. 

That the process might be gradual and subtle, 
rather than sudden and dramatic, would make it 
no less pernicious and its ultimate consequences 
no less damaging. 

My country is part of the Western alliance as a 
matter not only of treaty obligation but of hard 
strategic assessment that Western strength and 
unity of purpose are essential. And yet in Australia 
we have had a taste of the way in which 
protectionism by our friends can provoke public 
anger and lead to the questioning of Alliance 
connections hitherto considered almost sacro- 
sanct. 

indeed, our capacity to play a role in advancing 
the interests of the West can only be lessened if 
our economy is weakened by the short-sighted 
pursuit of protectionism by our Western allies. If 
the reaction of Australians to American or Euro- 
pean agricultural export policies is anything to go 
by, the frustration and resentment building up 
among Americans, Europeans and Japanese about 
the trading practices of each towards the other 
must be truly corrosive of long-term Western 
cohesion. 

Ladies and Gentlemen; | opened my remarks 
this evening by acknowledging the high calibre of 
this Davos gathering. You have an equally sub- 
stantial obligation to discharge. 

It is my hope that in the days ahead you will 
consider the proposals | have outlined in the 
interests of a fair and open international economic 
environment in which trade can flourish and in 
which the quality of relations between countries 
can be enhanced. If leadership in the trend of 
ideas and of policies cannot come from people 
such as you, then | do not know to whom else we 
can look for the vital collective enterprise which 
lies ahead of us. 
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economic modernisation in China. 


The impact of China’s four modernisations, in 
industry, agriculture, technology and defence, 
poses challenges for Australia’s trade performance 
which reflect some of our past economic failures. 
The type of comprador status that some Australian 
Governments found attractive in successive rela- 
tionships with the United Kingdom and United 
States has never been more moribund. The 
= international community is now so fluid that it is 
no longer feasible for any nation to plan its future 
< and promote its interests around a relationship of 
: dependence with any other nation. 

There is no region in the world and no market in 
any nation which Australia can afford to ignore or 
= take for granted as our industries face the de- 
mands and difficulties of a new order for interna- 
tional transactions. The two important changes 
7 that brought the problem of structural adjustment 

on Australia were the emergence of less- 
developed nations as significant suppliers of 
= manufactured products and the emergence of 
a acs sophisticated information-based industries in the 
She developed nations. 








































: = World trade transformed 


ra -The ‘changes centred in East Asia, including 
Japan, South Korea and others, over the last two 
-o decades have transformed the character of world 
an - trade. When concerned Australians refer today to 
<- major structural problems in the Australian econ- 
© omy they are, in fact, exposing Australia’s slow- 
-o ness in recognising and responding to the implica- 
= tions of this transformation. Note Barry Jones in 
June 1986: 

_ ‘Australia’s need is not for more muscle power 
or sweat, but for more intellectual energy. 





_.* Gough Whitlam was Prime Minister of Australia from 
972-75 and is currently Chairman of the Australia- 
shina. Council. This article first appeared in the 
ry edition of Action China and is reproduced 
with the editor’s permission. 
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Af the great challenge of foreign policy is the intelligent anticipation of change then Australian 
politicians and diplomats should be forever vigilant and understanding in their study of China. 
| nation this century has experienced more upheavals than China and few nations have been less p 
in responding | to these changes than Australia. Although my Government in December 1972 suces 
in normalising relations between Australia and China, Australia has still not succ eeded in mode 
‘its public institutions — in business as much as politics and diplomacy — to meet the demand: 


Australia is suffering an acute energy crisis, noti 
conventional fuels, but in mental effort. Ther 
paucity of imagination, a timidity about | 
ahead, an increasing anxiety about thinking | 
through and facing up to options.’ eS 

Ultimately, however, the pattern of Au: 
thinking as much as the structure of Aus 


outcomes of industrialisation in Australia ‘bi 
overhauling the efficiency and relevance” of 
institutions which determine Australia 
industrialisation. Public affairs in Australia ar 
based on institutionalised confrontation. with 








such as japan and China aa reassessed 
renewed their public institutions since World V W 
il, Australia has merely reinforced the host of its: 
institutions. which date from the six British cole 
onies in Australia. It is impossible for any of the -> 
dynamic business and political interests of Asia to. E 
understand how a population as small as Australia. w 
can have so many parliaments responsible for soc 
many sets of overlapping and expensive company 
laws, industrial tribunals and accident compens- 
ation laws. 


immense and important reforms 


My recent visit to Beijing, my first in ten years, 
brought home to me the immensity and import: ` 
ance of the reforms introduced under the leader- | 
ship of Deng Xiaoping since 1978. No matter its- 
short or long term consequences the sheer ambi- 
tion of China's development is without parallel in 
economic history: the world’s largest consumer 
and labour market — one quarter of mankind — 
developing the technology and techniques that 
have made neighbouring nations world leaders. 

But just as it is easy to be impressed by the scale = 
of every aspect of Chinese POCIE it is too n 3 


Ren papirbenes 


1. ABC Radio, ‘Ockham’s Rapa. 15: 6.86. 




















and at times dangerous of Australian leaders to 
regard China’s economic development as an 
instant recipe for Australia’s salvation in interna- 
tional trade. China’s progress, for reasons related 
to the diversity of her regions and complexity of 
her bureaucracy, will tend to be sporadic. 
Uncertainty is inevitable in any economic progr- 
am based on the promotion of market forces, 
= especially in a nation inexperienced in managing 
free markets and handicapped by an uneven 
quality and supply of natural resources. 

Australia must meet the challenge of two faces 
in China’s grand plans for international trade.? As 
China is now largely self-sufficient in grain 
Australia must turn increasingly to manufactured 
goods as it secures Chinese markets; but just as in 
this fashion Australia can develop its manufactur- 
ing industry, the Chinese will develop their 
industries by becoming more competitive on 
world markets, sometimes at the expense of 
Australian producers. 

As Australian businessmen approach this task 
_ they must be prepared to cross cultural barriers to 
derive economic benefits. As they deal with a 
society which values human relationships more 
than human laws and is forever flexible in its 
values and priorities, their desire for short answers 
and long steps will be met by long questions and 
short steps. The important aspect in comprehend- 
ing China’s economic programs is predicting the 
relationship between its cultural heritage, the 
product of Confucian and Daoist influences, and 
its legacy of Marxist-Maoist thought. Australians 
should be reading the Chinese classics as much as 


Eee they wade through the collected works of Marx, 
= Mao and now Deng. 


Our awareness inadequate 


Although Australia has acquired some general 
-familiarisation of our Asian neighbours through 


<- increased contact in recent years Our awareness 


~ remains inadequate in coping with the dynamic 
changes of our region. There is an urgent need to 


_.. set up viable and efficient education programs to 
= atrain people who will not only have a linguistic 
and cultural understanding of the region but 
~~ vocational skills which will enable us to compete 


effectively and successfully in the region. 
Already it is apparent that highly competitive 


- standards of education, work performance, com- 


mercial innovation and social responsibility are 
being developed in China. Australians will need 
to develop a much fuller understanding of what 


2. China hopes to increase its foreign trade by 40 per 
cent between 1986 and 1990. 
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‘socialism with a Chinese face’ means against a 
background of Chinese tradition. Otherwise, Aust- 
ralians seeking to establish meaningful relations 
and trade with China will be distinguished by the 
ignorance and ineptness that marks the stranger to 
any advanced civilisation. 

Australia must turn around its dependence on 
the Commonwealth connection when accommo- 
dating overseas students of Chinese ethnic origin. 
China has 9000 students in the United States. 
japan, Canada, West Germany, France and Britain 
each has three times as many as Australia. While 
Australia has 8263 tertiary students from Malaysia 
it has just 454 from China. Each of these students 
requires a subsidy which is matched in the budget 
of the Australian Development Assistance Bureau. 
In 1986, for instance, ADAB allocated $50.2 
million to assist Malaysian students and $2.7 
million for students from China. This ludicrous 
imbalance is frustrating the fruition of Australia’s 
comparatively recent relations with China. 


Lack of investment in skills 


i take from the work of the Australia-China. 


Council another example of how Australia lags in 
coming to terms with its region. The Council has 
been concerned with the problem of young 
Australians who have studied Chinese but who 
have not been able to obtain appropriate and 
challenging work to fulfil their potential and serve 
the long term interests of the Australian commun- 
ity. 

This problem has many faces but its key 
elements relate to the difficulty of reaching a high 
level of competence in Chinese, the major effort 
in time and money that is required in matching 
linguistic competence with some other profes- 
sional skill, and the apathy and complacency of 
the Australian community in developing the 
necessary linguistic and cultural skills to deal with 
its neighbours. The lack of investment in such 
skills will leave Australians increasingly vulner- 
able to those nationalities, such as the Japanese 
and now the Chinese, who have the communic- 
ation skills which are a prerequisite for successful 
activity in the international community. 

Australians need to understand much better the 
way we are perceived by people from our region. 
This perception is not easily understood from an 
Australian base. We have a community which is 
still Euro-centric and very different from Asian 
communities. While Australians have much to 
please them in their lifestyle they have as yet little 
understanding of Asian perceptions and how 
Asian evaluations of our society are very different 
from Australian attitudes. 
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As Australia further develops its cultural ex- 
changes with China and as more Australians visit 
that ancient nation we should accept a single 
reality: while the Chinese will be interested in 
every aspect of our culture they will not regard 
any feature of Australian life as so superior that it 
should supersede any aspect of Chinese life. In all 
aspects of our relations with China we should no 
longer practice that part of the Talmud which 
said: ‘We don’t see things as they are, we see 
them as we are’. 

There is often talk of the 21st century as a 
century of the Pacific. Contemporary industrial, 
commercial and financial reality might even 
prompt an inclination to call it the century of Asia. 
The particular emphasis will be on those Asian 
countries which share a Chinese or Confucian 
tradition. If there is even a small chance that we 
may be entering a world where standards, prac- 
tices and behavioural patterns will increasingly be 
set by such countries, Australians will have little 


CHINA 


choice but to evaluate themselves by some of the 
standards of East Asia. Only in this manner will 
there be any prospect of exercising real influence 
over our nation’s future. 


Need to know ourselves — and China 


There is a Chinese proverb which says, ‘Know 
the other side, know yourself and a hundred 
contests will see a hundred victories’. While 
Australia will never again view China as an 
adversary, it is necessary to understand that 
Chinese and Australian priorities will not always 
be the same and that the promotion of Australian 
interests will require a keen and balanced under- 
standing not only of our own interests but also of 
Chinese interests. As the new Chairman of the 
Australia-China Council | anticipate an important 
role for the Council in knowing the other side, in 
knowing ourselves and in promoting a rational 
understanding of the balance between Australian 
and Chinese interests. 
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Sixteen Indonesian engineers, employed in various waste water and sewerage disposal organisations throughout the 
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country, are in Australia on a three week course in the management control and operations of sewerage authorities. 
The course, between 26 January and 13 February, is organised by the Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
and conducted at Werribee, near Melbourne, by the Overseas Projects Corporation of Victoria. The course covers 
such topics as planning, design, operation, funding and management of sewerage services. The engineers listened to 
lectures from engineers, chemists, microbiologists and administrators and visited a number of sewerage and waste 
water operations throughout the State. The 16 engineers, 13 men and three women, are from Cipta Karya 
(Directorate-General of Human Settlements of the Indonesian Department of Public Works) and regional sewerage 


authorities. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Aboriginal television goes to air 


by Rhonda Dredge* 


The message of central Australia’s Aboriginals is coming through clearly — by radio, video, television 


and soon by satellite. 


In August 1986, Imparja Television was granted the commercial television licence for one of four 
satellite ‘footprints’ across Australia. In 1988 the Aboriginal media group expects to be broadcasting 
over the vast central region which stretches from Gove on the northern coast of Australia to Kangaroo 
{sland 2800 km away, off the southern coast. Forty per cent of the potential audience is Aboriginal. 


Australia’s first Aboriginal-owned commercial 
television station is the culmination of a dynamic 
‘grassroots’ move by Aboriginals into media pro- 
duction. 

In 1979 the Central Australian Aboriginal 
Media Association (CAAMA) started out with a 
half-hour program on local commercial radio. 
Seven years later CAAMA's production crew 
filmed the arrival of the Pope in Alice Springs for 
the Australian Broadcasting Corporation (ABC) 
international broadcast. 

At CAAMA’s busy Alice Springs headquarters, 
radio 8-KIN is on-air up to 80 hours a week in six 
Aboriginal languages and English. In an outside 
0 broadcast van, David Batty is editing a television 

“series called Urpeye (The Messenger) for ABC's 
central satellite service (see photo). 

Presenter Ms Kim Van lersle was selected from 
20 Aboriginal applicants. She introduces seg- 
ments on the Aboriginal rock group Warumpi 
Band, the CAAMA Bush Radio shortwave service 
and the dangers of alcohol. The weekly program 


peaches a potential audience of 80 000. Mr Batty, 


whose brother Phillip helped set up CAAMA, is 
training other Aboriginal staff in all facets of 
filming and editing. He has compiled a series of 
videocassettes for bush schools and remote Abor- 
iginal communities. 

~ Soon the radio station is expected to be joined 
by more complex television studios and the 
technology necessary for linkup to the satellite 
Aussat 2. This will give CAAMA, major sharehol- 
der of Imparja Television, not only a television 
outlet but four radio channels and 40 voice 
channels for telex, computer data services and 
electronic mail. Funding of more than $4 million 
-= has been promised by the Federal Government 
-. pending the result of an appeal by another 
contender for the licence, Darwin-based Televi- 
= sion Capricornia. 








* Rhonda Dredge is a journalist with Promotion Au- 
stralia. 
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Out in the bush the development has been 
equally dramatic. An estimated 40 remote com- 
munities are involved in video production, with a 
quarter experimenting with local transmission. 
Two, Yuendumu and Ernabella, run their own 
television stations. Dr Eric Michaels, an Amer- 
ican anthropologist who has studied video pro- 
duction by indigenous people in Africa, South 
America, Canada and the South Pacific, says the 
Australian situation is unprecedented. 

‘The cost of setting up small video production 
units has dropped radically in the last four years, 
thanks to home video equipment. The system at 
Yuendumu cost little more than $20 000. In the 
past you would be locking at equipment worth 
$250 000. Whereas Aboriginals have never 
shown much interest in agricultural or industrial 
production, information production seems to 
complement their traditional concerns. Tradition- 
al society emphasised intellectual rather than 
material property and elaborated information 
systems to a high degree’, Dr Michaels said. 

Yuendumu, population 1000, is an isolated 
community 300 km north-west of Alice Springs 
with no economic base. Yet it has its own 
television station, broadcasting up to four hours 
daily from a community laundry converted into 
studios and a low-power transmitter. Dr Michaels 
has traced the development of television at 
Yuendumu. Three years ago the first videos were 
made of sporting events by Warlpiri school 
instructor, Mr Kurt Japanangka Granites. Those 
not interested in European sports suggested taping 
other activities, such as traditional dancing. 

‘It soon became obligatory to have the camera. 
at any important dance and participants would 
await the arrival of the video to begin,’ Dr 
Michaels said. ‘Review of tapes became hilarious 
events in which a good deal of joking and 
correction took place in the audience. Tapes were 
reviewed as many as a dozen times by the same 
group.’ 

Ceremonies were taped to show nearby com- 
munities, stories were recorded, messages sent by 
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Pictured is CAAMA camera crew at work in Alice Springs. (Promotion Australia photo). 


video and travel tapes made. A video was made of 
an emotional trip to Lapi-lapi, an important 
ceremonial site not seen by many for 20 years. 
The arduous five-day journey was recorded with 
traditional owners telling the stories of the country 
and singing the ‘dreaming’ songs associated with 
it. 

‘The tape of Lapi-lapi proved the most popular 
yet, and it was constantly shown for some time. 
People who had not been able to go on the 
expedition sometimes openly wept when viewing 
the country they remembered,’ Dr Michaels said. 

Videotape has also been used as evidence in 
land claim hearings and to record important 
meetings. One meeting with the Chief Minister of 
the Northern Territory was copied and distributed 
to 4500 people in the following two weeks. 

‘The positive outcome for the people of Yuen- 
dumu is that they are now actively involved in 
making decisions and implementing their own 
choices. They see media as something they can 
and do control, and are fighting to do so.’ 

Dr Michaels said that the danger with informa- 
tion which is broadcast to all is that it breaks down 
the traditional power structure of Aboriginal 
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society. Death, for example, is dealt with in an 
entirely different manner to that of European 
culture. In many areas the transmission of images 
of dead people is taboo and can cause great 
offence. In another example, primary schoo! 
children shown a video of ‘Dracula’ thought the 
vampires were real. Older people shared the 
belief. The school teachers spent several days 
assuring them that the vampires were only fiction. 


A few days later, however, posters were sent out 
connected with a mosquito eradication program. 
Under the heading ‘Don’t be a sucker’ was a 
photograph of an actor dressed as a vampire. The 
children marched into the classroom with new 
proof that their teachers were wrong. 


Imparja Television proposes that small 
community-based earth stations take what prog- 
ram material they like from their satellite service, 
mix it with local content, and rebroadcast it to the 
surrounding community. : 


Seventy-five per cent of the 200 Aboriginal 
languages have been lost over the past 200 years. 
Modern satellite technology may well be a way of 
preserving the rest. 
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| ni ; Hayden, MP, said-today that the French Govern- 
gent had on 9 January informed the Australian 
<- Ambassador in France that the Australian Consul- 








ene 


Fiji and Cook Islands: Australian aid 


< News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 


Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 January: 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia will 
provide an immediate emergency cash grant of 
$100 000 each to the Fiji and Cook tslands 
Governments following the damage caused by 
Cyclones Raja and Sally during the Christmas- 


e, New Year period. 


The latest assessment of damage to property 
and agriculture is estimated at $21 million in Fiji 
and about $50 million in the Cook Islands. At least 
1000 residents from the Cook Islands are reported 
to be homeless in the aftermath of the cyclone 
which severely damaged the commercial centre 
of Rarotonga. 

Mr Hayden said that the emergency assistance 
_ would help the respective Governments to pro- 


< vide short-term humanitarian relief. He said that 
~~ Australia would also consider requests for rehabi- 
litation assistance from Fiji and the Cook Islands 


as the full extent of the damage became clear and 
a reconstruction program was set in place. 

_ Any further assistance to the two countries 
would. be in addition to Australia’s existing 


ees bilateral aid program in 1986-87, estimated at $15 


i -million for Fiji and $800 000 for the Cook Islands. 
=- Australia’s humanitarian assistance to Fiji and 


© the Cook Islands is part of the Government's 


official aid program managed from funds adminis- 
tered by the Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau {ADAB). 


- - Australia-France relations: expulsion 


on of Australian Consul-General from 
ae Noumea | 


= News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 


: Ż Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 11 January: 
~The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 


-General in New Caledonia, Mr John Dauth, had 
been declared persona non grata and given one 
©- month to leave. 


> 





Mr Hayden said that the French authorities had 
failed to give reasons for their decision. While 
under the terms of the Vienna Convention on 
Consular Relations France was entitled to declare 
any consular representative persona non grata 
without explanation, he said he found the French 
decision totally unjustified. The Australian Gov- 
ernment rejected any suggestion that Mr Dauth 
and his staff had acted other than professionally 
and within the definition of consular functions as 
set out in the Vienna Convention. Mr Dauth had 
done no more than the Australian Government 
expects of any government official representing its 
interests overseas. 

Mr Hayden said that he deeply regretted this 
latest development in Australia’s relations with 
France, especially as it was the result of a 
unilateral and unnecessary action by France. 
France and Australia were two nations with a long 
tradition of close and friendly relations, both 
members of the Western alliance and sharing 
many common interests. In recent times France 
and Australia have differed publicly on a number 
of difficult issues. Australia has always preferred to 
seek to reconcile these differences by quiet 
dialogue. It is difficult to see how this latest action 
by France can make a constructive impact. 

in managing their differences, friendly nations 
should behave towards each other in a mature 
manner. For our part, we intend to continue to do 
so and Australia will not allow this capricious 
action by France to divert us from our approach. 

The French Ambassador had been called to the 
Department of Foreign Affairs today and had 
conveyed to him the response to the Australian 
Government. 


Immigration: multicultural programs 
and services 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
11 january: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, today announced Federal 
Government Grants-in-Aid for migrant welfare 
services totalling $2.43 million. The funding 
provides for 66 full grants and 15 half grants in 
1986-87. 

Mr Hurford said each grant would cover the 
cost of employing a specialist social or welfare 
worker who would help migrants and ethnic 
communities to become self-reliant. 

in determining this year’s allocation, Mr Hur- 
ford said, a total of 207 applications were 
assessed. 
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‘The assessment process aims to allocate funds 
ee to need, as identified by the objectives 









A es a by migrants and their com- 
nunities. In the longer term, we are aiming to 
nsure that migrants. have equal access to the 
sources of the: whole community and that they 





a resources.’ | 

Mr Harford said the grants were part of an 
established network of grants across Australia 
which covered all migrant groups, and together 
were worth some $6.73 million a year. 

‘The grants are keenly competed for by migrant 
groups. They are seen to have particular value in 
helping migrants to identify needs and develop a 

- Capacity to meet those needs during their period 
of adjustment to their new life in Australia.’ 

Mr Hurford said the distribution of grants 

- among the States was approximately in line with 
_. the distribution of the non-English speaking born 
= population of Australia. 
¿c The- Minister indicated that, with the establish- 
- mient of the Office of Multicultural Affairs, it was 
< intended that existing arrangements for admi- 
 nistering the Grant-in-Aid Scheme would be 
reviewed. However, he said, it was expected that 
applications for grants available next financial 
year would be invited through public advertising 
in March 1987, and decisions announced at the 
end of 1987. 


Apartheid: visit by Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu 


News release issued by the Minister for immigra- 

tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 

12 January: 

z The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
_ Mr Chris Hurford, yesterday sent this message to 

enop Desmond Tutu: 

















Your Grace 

| send you a warm welcoming message to 
Australia in general and my home city of Adelaide 
in particular. 

| am so sorry that my fortnight’s vacation at this 
time prevents me from meeting you personally. 

Your courageous, balanced fight against racism 
is an inspiration to us all. You will know you have 
| an ally in the Australian Government in your 
OM valuable work. You will also know that our 
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immigration program is built on guidelines whi 
reject consideration of a person’s race, colour 
creed. | know you will therefore ignore t 
rantings of a minority which have come to you 
attention. : 
Once again, a warm welcome to you. 


Trade: Australian protest against- = 
extension of U.S. Export = — = > 
Enhancement Program 


News release issued by the Minister forT a 
John Dawkins, MP, on 13 January: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins, yesterda 
expressed disappointment with U.S. atter 
justify further extensions of its grain. 
programs: in particular, the Export etre TH 
Program (EEP). 


ted at the EC and not at Netraa. Mr 
said there was growing evidence on which Y 
claim might be debated. E e X 
‘When the U.S. and the EC engage in as 
war in grain markets, the principal. victims. ar 
competitor exporters, such as Australia a 
Argentina, which have refused for economic a 
trade policy reasons to be drawn into the subsi 
war yet must meet world market prices. Rem 
made by the U.S. Agricultural C ounsellor, 
Parker, charging that Australia’s underwrit 
system for wheat is a subsidy to be compared w 
the EEP provide a real example of the sort o 
exaggeration and misleading distortion about — 
which Ambassador Lane has complained dn his 
criticism of Australia’s statements. The U.S. now 
seems to regard subsidisation of exports. aaa 
legitimate marketing tool for winning sales- and 
market share in a market heavily oversupplied: ~ 
with grain. Australia does not agree with U.S- 
views which discount the adverse impact of — 
subsidies and which emphasise ‘other factors’ as 
causes of the grain trade problem. Australia. 
criticises the use of subsidies under the Export —- 
Enhancement Program as an aggressive marketing 
practice which is distorting world commercial > 
trade and is causing severe price depression. — 
Moreover, Australia believes that the U.S. Export. 
Enhancement Program is not likely to achieve any- 
significant improvement in the U.S. position in 
world grain markets. Australia’s views on this 
issue are firm and clear.’ i 
Mr Dawkins said that the support policies of the 
U.S. and the EC had been the major continuing. 
stimulus to the serious oversupply of grains in a 
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dynamic market. The need to make sales in the 


=~ face of these surpluses had resulted in an escala- 
tion of export subsidy and soft credit practices. 


‘The current situation highlights the need for the 
major trading countries to seize every opportunity 
to negotiate creative and constructive solutions to 
the problems facing world agricultural trade. We 
would hope that the United States and the EEC 
can come forward with realistic proposals which 
will take account of their own problems and the 
concerns that have been stated by Australia and 
other non-subsidising exporting countries,’ the 
Minister said. 


Australia-France relations: expulsion 
of Australian Consul-General from 
Noumea 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 14 January: 


Allegations have been made against Mr John 
Dauth, Australian Consul-General in New Cale- 
donia, that he has disbursed sums of money in 


= inappropriate ways and that his contacts had gone 


o too far with the Kanak Liberation Movement 
-(FLNKS). 


A Expenditure of funds 


The Consulate-General in Noumea has funds 


available to it (1986-87) under the Head of 


< Mission Discretionary Cultures Fund of $3500 
and under the Head of Mission Discretionary 


Fund (HOMDAF) of $9000. 


There are no other discretionary funds available 
to the Mission. 

Under the Cultures Fund, Mr Dauth has com- 
mitted approximately $4600 from 1986-87 and 
1987-88 funds to the Cultural Centre at Hien- 
_ ghene, the town in the Northern Region of which 


> Mr Tjibaou is the Mayor. The Centre is one of the 
> three major cultural centres of New Caledonia 
and it is a significant tourist attraction in Hien- 


g ghene. Mr Dauth wrote informing the French High 
- Commission in Noumea on 8 August 1986 of our 
- commitment to the Cultural Centre. On 1 Septem- 


ber he received a reply from the Secretary- 

> o General. of the Territorial Administration, Bernard 

_. Lemaire, writing on behalf of the High Commis- 

= sioner, a copy of which is attached. In English, it 
©- reads: 


‘fF have the honour to acknowledge receipt of 
-your letter of 8 August which shows the interest 
that you bring to the development and the 
promotion of New Caledonian culture and | 
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would be very pleased if you could keep me 
informed of your projects in this area.’ 

Under HOMDAF, Mr Dauth has presented 
$7000 to the parent-teacher association of a 
school in the Loyalty Islands for a school bus. The 
school is a state school, not an independent 
‘Kanaky’ school. High Commissioner Montpezat 
was advised of this commitment and raised no 
objections to it at the time. 

Mr Dauth has also donated $1200 to a Catholic 
Church appeal for cyclone relief to Futuna. A 
member of the local administration thanked him 
for this gesture. 


Contacts with Independentist leaders 


Mr Dauth has provided me with advice about 
his contacts with FLNKS leaders which suggest 
that these contacts were indeed circumspect and 
quite limited. 

@ Mr Dauth has never visited FLNKS headquar- 
ters. 

è He has twice refused to receive Mr Uregei, the 
self-styled Foreign Minister of ‘Kanaky’. 

è He has met in his office or in their offices, 
FLNKS leaders in their capacities as Presidents 
of the three FLNKS controlled regions. 

è He has also called on the loyalist president of 
the Southern Region, Mr Frogier. 

è Mr Dauth has received Mr Tjibaou once at his 
house for lunch and Mr Yeiwene and Mr 
Joredie once also, during the visit to Noumea of 
Mr Curtis, Australian Ambassador to France. 

@ In the only two official visits made outside 
Noumea by Mr Dauth, he had no contact with 
FLNKS leaders. 


@ During private visits outside Noumea he had no 


contact with FLNKS leaders. 

In short, the small amounts disbursed by Mr 
Dauth were disbursed openly and with the 
knowledge of the territorial administration; and 
his contacts with FLNKS personalities were both 
infrequent and open as well as cautious. 


Comoros Islands: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 14 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today Australia will 
provide $30 000 as an immediate cash grant to 
assist the victims of a severe cyclone that swept 
through the Comoros Islands on 5 january. 

The cyclone caused major damage to schools, 
hospitals, crops, roads and houses, leaving many 
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people homeless on three islands in the group. 
There have been no confirmed deaths to date, 
, ugh a number of fishermen are missing at 
‘he Comoros Islands are located off the East 
frican coast near Madagascar. 
Mr Hayden said that Australia’s contribution 
ould be used by the Australian High Commis- 
oner in Mauritius to provide short-term huma- 
nitarian. assistance to the cyclone victims in the 
Comoros. - 
R “Australia 5 “contribution to the cyclone victims 
in the Comoros is part of the Government's official 
humanitarian aid program managed by the Au- 
stralian Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 















| . _ Antarctica: Soviet vessel frees Nella 
- Dan from pack ice 


a Me Barry Jones, MP, on 14 January: 


pack ice which has trapped her for six days. 
On 8 January the Australian chartered Nella 
= Dan was caught in heavy pack ice, between 


to deliver a 17-man party of Australian scientists 
to Edgeworth David Base. 

The arrival on the scene of the Mikhail Somov 
came as. a welcome surprise to the expeditioners 
on the trapped ship. Voyage leader Jim Bleasel 
| ‘reported late last night that the Soviet vessel had 

os _ apparently been passing to the north of Nella 
‘Dan’s position when it offered to enter the pack 
e and assist. 
Ithough in no danger while caught in the ice 
the delay to Nella Dan’s voyage caused problems 

for this year’s summer science program. The 
planned program at Edgeworth David Base and in 
the surrounding Bunger Hills has had to be 
deferred until next season, and there was the risk 
that the marine science program, which will be 
conducted on Nella Dan’s next voyage, would 
have to be cut back unless the ship was freed 
uickly. 
‘Yesterday Australia’s other chartered Antarctic 
ssel, Icebird, was diverted from its course to 
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“News release issued by the Minister for Science, 


> - Nella Dan, the Australian Antarctic resupply 

E sel. has been freed from the Antarctic pack ice 
h assistance from: the flagship of the Soviet 
polar fleet the Mikhail Somov. in an operation 
overnight and today. the Mikhail Somov was able 
to break a path through 35 kilometres of ice to the 
Nella Dan and is now escorting her out of the 


Australia’s Casey and Davis Stations, while trying 




















STATEMENTS 


Heard Island to Nella Dan’s position to attempt 

take the summer science party off the tray 
ship. This would allow them to be taken t 
another base to conduct research work, However 
much of the science program can proceed as 
planned. The research party originally destined 
Edgeworth David Station will be taken to the 
Law Base in the Larsemann Hills, west- o 

Speaking in Melbourne today the Mi 
Science, Mr Barry Jones, praised the gene 
the Soviet Antarctic Expedition. = 

‘The willingness to volunteer aid too 
vessel is a fine example of the spi 
operation between nations in the Antarct 
said. 

Although Mr Jones. is caren that. t 
Bunger Hills Program has had to be deferred | 
pleased that the program can be move 
Larsemann Hills where Australian scientists ha 
not previously conducted extensive research. 

‘Last week | announced the establishment o 
Law Base in the Larsemann Hills, but | had no i 
that my plans for research work there would: come 
to reality so promptly,’ he said. a 

The Minister was also relieved that the scienti 
from a number of Australian universities w 
not have to return to Australia without any re 
from their summer in Antarctica. Mr Jones add 
that the government is currently. considering 
options for the replacement of the 26 year old — 
Nella Dan. | 

‘To increase our knowledge of more areas o of the 
Australian Antarctic Territory our science prog. 
rams are moving from the main stations tothe new 
summer research bases, such as. Edgeworth 2 = 
and Law Base. The need to support bases dia n 
buted over a wider area has made the replace- => 
ment of Nella Dan with a modern vessel witho 
good ice performance more urgent.’ E 

As Icebird is no longer needed to assist Nella E 
Dan she is now back on course for Heard island 
where it is expected to arrive on 21 January | befo ae 
moving to the Davis and Mawson areas for t KO 
annual resupply of the stations. The ship will also 
support a 10 day multinational bird study rogram o 
at Scullin Monolith on the coast between these 
two stations. 

Nella Dan’s recent besetment is not the first 
time it has been caught in Antarctic pack ice. Last 
season it was held for 48 days in the ice off 
Enderby Land, some 2000 kilometres west of its. 
present position. The 7700 tonne Mikhail Somov 
is also familiar with the difficulties of the ice. In 
1985 she was caught in the Amundsen Sea for 133. 
days — one of the longest besetments in the 
modern era. 
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Philippines: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that twenty-five 
thousand tonnes of steel slabs valued at more than 
$7 million will be supplied to the Philippines as 
the first transaction in a new component of 
Australia’s aid program with the Philippines. 

The steel will be supplied by BHP to the 
Philippine National Steel Corporation under the 
recently established Sector Inputs Program de- 
signed to enhance new Australian exports to the 
Philippines. It is expected that the steel shipment 
will be made in May 1987. 

Mr Hayden said that the Sector Inputs Program 
is a major initiative of Australia’s expanded aid 
program with the Philippines aimed at supporting 
the social services and development programs of 
the Aquino Government. Australia’s total de- 
velopment assistance to the Philippines is ex- 
pected to be at least $25 million in 1986-87, an 


increase of 50 per cent over the previous year. 
He said that the aim of the Sector Inputs 

Program is to support funding allocations by the 

Philippine Government for selected social ser- 

vices, health and-or education programs. The 

program uses local currency generated from the 

purchase of Australian commodities by Philippine 

importers while the Australian supplier is paid by 

the Australian Government as part of the official 

aid program. 
The essential features of commodities supplied 

under the Sector Inputs Program are: 

è sourced from Australia; 

è competitive on world markets; 

@ essential supplies for production or develop- 
ment in the Philippines; 

è additional to current Australian exports; 

è not to disadvantage existing trade between the 
two countries; 

è capable of being purchased, delivered and 
utilised quickly; 

è not disruptive to local markets or reduce 
employment in the Philippines. 





ac See 


On 30 September 1986, a special gala performance of classical music took place in Geneva. The concert was a 
co-production by UNHCR and the French Television channel TF1 (producer: Yves-André Hubert) and was broadcast 
by 29 television stations throughout the world to an estimated 300 million viewers. Profits from the concert are 
expected to eventually total several million dollars and will be used in their entirety for UNHCR’s refugee programs. 
Pictured is conductor Lorin Maazel and his orchestra. (UNHCR photo). 
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7 _ Death of Sir Warwick Fairfax 


vs release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
H tawke, MP, on 15 January: 


aving met Sir Warwick Fairfax on several 
ccasions. over the years | have developed a 
ynsiderable respect for his commitment to Au- 
tralia. 
< He made.a major contribution to the develop- 
ment of the. Australian. media, although his in- 
s terests have been much more wide- -ranging than 
o that 

A pay aiite to his contribution over many 
years, and extend my sincere condolences to Lady 
Mary and his family. 


Visits to Australia by senior Ministers 
from Warsaw Pact countries 


: 7 News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
a Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 January: 


-= Text of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
ot Hayden's letter to the Editor of the Sydney 

Morning Herald on 15 January. 

ie Dear Sir, 

coo Your editorial ‘Shevardnadze and Australia’ 
k Sydaey. Morning Herald, 14 January) has two 

comments which | find curious. 

You state that in recent years a number of senior 
| Ministers from Warsaw Pact countries ‘have 
. quietly visited Australia’ and that these visits have 

_ been ‘generally unadvertised by Mr Hayden and 
~~ his Department’. This is quite contrary to facts. My 
Department has checked and advises me as 
_ follows: ‘In fact, in accordance with established 

= practice, you have issued news releases before 
every visit by a senior Warsaw Pact Minister or 
official since the Government came to office, 
except when the visit was hosted either by one of 
© your colleagues ... or by Parliament . . . In such 
~~ Cases it is for the host to decide what publicity 

>- should be given to the visit. Apart from these 
visits, the only exception was the visit by Ambas- 
ador Chizhov in August-September 1985 when 
the news release followed on the visit. (Our 
-.. recollection is that the visit was, however, orally 

_. foreshadowed but we have not in the time 
available been able to confirm this). This occurred 
because the Government received very short 
notice of Chizhov’s visit. In the vast majority of 
cases the visitors gave news conferences and-or 
media interviews.’ 

The other matter you mention refers to Afgha- 
J nistan, viz, ^... the normally loquacious Mr 

... Hayden failed to comment on the seventh 
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anniversary of the Soviet invasion of Afghanistat 
Rather than deviating from long standing prac 
last year in not making a statement ont 
anniversary of the invasion of Afghanistan, the 
record shows that | did not make statements. ir 
preceding years either. Our concern about the 
invasion, however, has been registered in the U 
and of course it has been registered in 
Parliament as well as with the Soviet authori 


Yours sincerely, 
Bill Hayden, MP. 


Visit by Prime Minister to Cyprus _ 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, ; 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 16 January: 


On 26 January, during my visit to Europe ane 
the Middle East, | will. be meeting P 
Kyprianou for discussions on develop 
Cyprus and other matters of mutual interest. 

Australia’s. warm relations with Cyprus 2 
given added strength by the presence in Aust 
of the many Cypriots who have made Australia 
their home. | Fs 

Australia is anxious that the differences be 
tween the disputing parties in Cyprus be resolvi 
as soon as possible through negotiations a 
dialogue on the basis of the sovereignty, indes =. 
pendence and unity of Cyprus. in: 


tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
18 january: ae 
The new Office of Multicultural Affairs, being 
established within the Prime Minister's portfoli oe: 
and its Advisory Council will play key roles in the 
completion of the Government's Review of Migs 
rant and Multicultural Programs and Services = 
(ROMAMPAS). a. 
The first stage of the Review was completed 
earlier this year and a report tabled in Parliament _ 
in’ November. E 
The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, said today that, following 
consultations with other Ministers and with the- 
National Population Council, he had decided to 
pursue the broad thrust of the Stage | Report in. 
moving on to the final stage. 
‘Essentially the Stage | Report recommended a 
comprehensive strategy for helping Australians of 
overseas origin to participate freely and fairly in - 


















7 all aspects of Australia’s multicultural society,’ Mr 


-— Hurford said. 


He said the four guiding principles recom- 
mended in the Stage | Report, which emphasised 
equitable opportunities and participation in Au- 
stralian society, would be used in completing the 
Review. Other Stage | recommendations would be 
included in those four strategy elements. 

Action in each of the four elements would be 
linked to the Government's existing ‘access and 
equity’ approach to meeting migrant needs. 

‘In undertaking the final stage, consultation will 
be undertaken with other spheres of Government 
as well as with the non-Government sector and 
recipients of Government services. A set of 


objectives will be developed and a timetable set 


for their implementation. Resource implications 
will, of course, be identified. These developments 
will allow the Federal Government to be better 
placed in meeting its responsibilities and in 
helping Australians of overseas origin, particularly 


= those of non-English speaking background. 


‘At the same time it will help to maximise the 
© benefits Australia gains from the multicultural 


©- nature of our society.’ 
..-. The Minister thanked the members of the Stage | 
~~ Review Committee whose task has now been 


completed. He expressed his appreciation to the 
_ Chairperson, Dr James Jupp, and to members Ms 
Concetta Benn, Mr Steve Karas and Mrs Nina 


. an “Skorosaewska for their hard work. 


Mr Hurford said it was hoped that the expertise 
of the members would be tapped during the task 
_of completing the Review. 


Trade: U.S. wheat exports to Iraq — 
Australian position 
News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 


_ John Dawkins, MP, on 19 January: 


_ The Acting Minister for Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, today said that the decision by the United 


ee E States to subsidise wheat exports to Iraq provided 
further evidence that the U.S. Export Enhance- 


-< ment Program was being used as a marketing tool 
-> rather than as a means of countering EC subsidies. 
Senator Evans was commenting on the U.S. 
-. decision to offer 800 000 tonnes of wheat to Iraq 
: > under the EEP. 


-o The Minister said that U.S. wheat exports to Iraq 
-~ had averaged 880 000 tonnes, or 39 per cent of 


the market in the past three years. The only other 
significant suppliers were Australia with 41 per 
cent of the market and Canada with 20 per cent. 
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Although a major supplier of flour to Iraq, the 
EC had supplied only one small cargo (32 000 
tonnes in 1984-85) of wheat over the past five 
years. 

‘The decision to extend the EEP to wheat 
exports to Iraq thus was not targetted at EC wheat 
sales and would do no more than maintain the 
current U.S. share of the Iraq wheat market. At the 
same time, however, the extension of the EEP will 
reduce returns for all suppliers in this and other 
major wheat markets.’ 

Senator Evans said that it was therefore difficult 
to understand the reasoning behind this particular 
initiative. 

‘Certainly it does not seem to be in keeping with 
the stated objective for the EEP of winning back 
markets lost to subsidising exporters. | can only 
conclude that the sale is simply one more 
unfortunate consequence of the damaging trade 
war that is being fought between the U.S. and the 
EC. Australia has been, and will continue to be, at 
the forefront in trying to prevent continuing 
escalation of this battle by pushing hard for 
multilateral solutions to the problems facing world 
agriculture trade. This provides the only long-term 
chance of overcoming the ever-increasing self- 
interest and lack of concern for allies and trading 
partners being displayed by the major players in 
world agriculture trade. 


Ilegal immigrants 


News release issued by the Department of 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hur- 
ford, MP, on 20 January: 


è The seven were originally detained in Sydney 
on 26 July 1986 in connection with an orga- 
nised racket for getting people into Australia in 
circumstances in which they became illegal 
immigrants. Several people have been charged 
by the Australian Federal Police with offences 
connected with the racket. 

è Five of the seven were arrested as they attemp- 
ted to enter Australia through Sydney Airport on 
that day. The other two were part of two earlier 
groups (1985 and 1986) who entered Australia 
the same way. Subsequently another 13 be- 
lieved to form part of the same racket have 
come to notice. It is very clear from their own 
statements that they knew what they were 
doing. 

@ Fourteen other Koreans illegally in Australia 
were arrested in simultaneous operations in 
Sydney the same day as the seven were 
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arrested. They have not been implicated in the 

racket. 
arrests followed a long investigation by the 

Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. 

At least 6 other groups of Koreans entered 

- Australia illegally between October 1985 and 

“July 1986. Some from these groups have 

<- admitted to working illegally in Australia. The 

story that they are innocent dupes does not 

-accord with their own statements, nor could it 
be credible in all the circumstances. 

“One of the suspected organisers, an Australian 
citizen believed to be overseas at present, was 
convicted in July 1985 in the Cairns Magistrates 
Court on 8 counts of aiding and inciting the 
illegal entry of Koreans into Australia. 

@ Following assessment of all the relevant factors 
in Australia 1986, the seven Koreans were 
ordered to be deported. Airline bookings were 

not made for their departure until November 

- 1986, when some outstanding matters relating 
-. to prosecution had been considered. 
= @ They are still in Australia because they opted to 
= take legal action which stayed their deportation 















© pending a hearing by the Federal Court in 
~. February. 

Newspaper articles have canvassed the story 
-that a departmental investigator made deals or 
== ~ promises to them that have not been honoured. 

The departmental officer involved in the matter 
has denied the allegations. The interpreter 
present has confirmed that no promises were 
given and that the Koreans knew at all times 
that decisions on their stay in Australia, release 
from custody, permission to work would not be 
made by the investigator but by a higher level 
decision-maker. 
@ One of the Koreans, Lee Jae Eun, has now 
indicated that he wishes to leave Australia. 
@ Mr Lee admitted to having been a participant in 
a scheme to enter Australia illegally. He never 
. had a visa or any right to enter Australia. He 
admitted being briefed in Hong Kong on what 

«to say if he was caught on arrival in Australia. 
Execution of the existing deportation order 
would be consistent with the Government's 
Policy Statement on illegal Immigrants that, as a 
general policy, a deportation order will not be 
revoked to allow voluntary departure, especial- 

ly if the proposal is on the basis of personal 
benefit to the deportee, rather than tangible 
~os o benefit to Australia. 
-oore The other six are continuing their applications 
for permanent residence in Australia. Submis- 
sions from them through their solicitor are 
= currently being examined. 
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e Concerning the men’s plea that they be allowed. 
to work in Australia pending resolution. of the. . 
Court case, Government policy is that people- 
illegally in Australia or under a deportation 
order should not be authorised to work. Any- 
other policy would be absurd and quite unf 
to the many Australian citizens and permanent 
residents who are looking for work. as 

© It is emphasised that none of the seven was ever 
in possession of either a visa to travel | 
Australia nor a permit to enter Australia. 











Nuclear issues: export controls on 
potential chemical weapons 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Aftairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 Janu ry 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Hayden, MP, announced: today expanded ame 
sures to prevent chemicals from Australia b 
used in chemical weapons. ae 

Mr Hayden said that an additional 22 des 
which could be used in the manufacture 
chemical weapons were to be placed under 
Australian export controls, bringing to 30 the- 
number of such chemicals for which export 
permits were Aa : 


CP 


see that the pte ae expen pais list ee i E 
serve as a model for all chemical exporting 
nations, 

The latest measure reflected the Government's — 
abhorrence of the use of chemical weapons and _ 
its strong support for the negotiations in the | 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva on a 
comprehensive international Chemical Weapons _ 
Convention for the elimination of chemical — 
weapons. It would also contribute to Australia’s 
ongoing consultations for increasingly effective - 
international export controls on weapons-related 
chemicals. 

Mr Hayden emphasised the controls were 
aimed against international trade in chemicals — 
destined for use as weapons. Because some of the 
chemicals had normal and legitimate everyday 
uses, particular care would be taken to ensure the 
controls were administered efficiently and in a 
manner which did not harm legitimate chemical 
export prospects for Australian companies. 

Mr Hayden said that steps were now underway 
to implement the new export controls, in con- 
sultation with the Australian chemical industry. 
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- Immigration: reform of the 

_ Migration Act 

News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 


22 january: 


The Minister for immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, today released a booklet which 
canvasses options for reform of the Migration Act 
1958, and in particular those Sections of the Act 
relating to decision-making and review. 

The booklet has been prepared as an aid to 
consultations the Minister will undertake in capit- 
al cities next month, 

Mr Hurford said the Government had for a long 
time been concerned that the Act was no longer 
appropriate for decision-making and review in the 
1980s, as had been emphasised by the recent 
Administrative Review Council report on Review 
of Migration Decisions (tabled in Parliament in 
August last year). 

‘The current system is causing increasing delays 
and difficulties not only for my Department's 
clients, but also for the decision-makers to admi- 


nistrative law. Our aim is also to effect a radical 


improvement in the administration of Australia’s 
residence and entry programs. The range of 
options | will be discussing represents a significant 
improvement on the existing decision-making 
system in my Department, and provides for an 
independent system of merits review which will 


- decide appeals and not simply recommend deci- 


sions, as is now the case.’ 

Mr Hurford said the Government was still to 
consider which reform options would be most 
appropriate and affordable. He was seeking the 
views of a range of interested and knowledgeable 
groups to help firm up views on the most suitable 
arrangements. He would undertake direct con- 
sultations with community and law groups and 
with State Ethnic Affairs Commissions. 

In the meantime, he said, the booklet would be 
issued to enable those groups to become familiar 


with the options and to be able to join in informed 
discussion during the consultations. 


Immigration: Australia Day 


citizenship celebrations 


-News release issued by the Minister for immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 


23 january: 
All Australian are invited to share the moment 
at their local Australia Day citizenship ceremony, 
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the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Chris Hurford, said on 23 January. 

‘There will be 5500 new true-blue Aussies this 
Australia Day weekend. It is a big moment for 
each of them — deciding to be one of us, often 
after years of turmoil in a faraway country and the 
difficult decision to leave home and start afresh. 
Some people are born Australians, others achieve 
it. It is something Australians should not miss in 
their Australia Day celebrations’, Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said 145 citizenship ceremonies 
were being held in cities and towns around 
Australia during the next few days. Most of them 
would be on the Australian Day Monday. 

Canadian marathon runner 24-year-old Tannie 
Ruckle will be awarded citizenship in a ceremony 
at Manly City Council on Monday. This makes her 
eligible to represent Australia at the next Olym- 
pics. 

A unique ceremony will be held in the South 
Australian opal-mining town of Coober Pedy 
where Mr Hurford will be guest-of-honour at the 
swearing-in of the town’s first municipal council. 

The citizenship ceremony will follow the 
swearing-in. 

The town has been run by the Coober Pedy 
Progress and Miners’ Association and other orga- 
nisations since 1920. 

‘The town has come of age. The Progress 
Association is being reformed into an elected 
council, which the residents have worked so hard 
to establish,” Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said it was like the federation of the 
Australian colonies. A group of citizens had 
banded together to convince the rest of the 
country that a united government was best. 

Some councils would be presenting citizen of 
the year awards, some will be holding barbecues 
with billy tea and damper, others will combine 
their ceremonies with tree plantings. The new 
citizens will be receiving improved citizenship 
certificates which were more colourful and 
printed on parchment paper. 

Mr Hurford said the new certificates had been 
designed to adorn a grand moment and they were 
suitable for framing. 


Australia-Canada consular sharing 
agreement 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 23 January: 

The Australian High Commissioner in Ottawa, 
Mr Robert Laurie, and the Canadian Minister for 
External Relations, the Hon. Monique Landry, 
today signed a Memorandum of Understanding 
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Pictured signing the Memorandum of Understanding on Sharing Consular Services Abroad in Ottawa on 22 January, 
are Mrs Monique Landry, the Canadian Minister for External Relations, and Mr Robert Laurie, Australian High 
Commissioner to Canada. (Photo courtesy of Australian Embassy, Ottawa). 


on sharing consular services abroad. The memor- 
andum contains practical arrangements for im- 
plementing the consular sharing agreement signed 
in Vancouver in August 1986 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, and the Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr Joe 
Clarke. 

The Memorandum provides that Australia will 
extend specified consular services to Canadians at 
Honolulu (USA) and Bali (Indonesia), while Cana- 
da will assist Australians in Lima (Peru), Oslo 
(Norway) and Tunis (Tunisia). Further locations 
may be included after mutual agreement by both 
countries. 

The services to be provided include financial 
assistance and repatriation, assistance in the case 
of illness or hospitalisation, issue of emergency 
travel documents, lost or stolen property en- 
quiries, assistance with arrangements regarding 
deaths of citizens and local registration of 
nationals. 

The agreement with Canada represents an 
example of the special relationship and close 
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co-operation which has developed between Au- 
stralia and Canada over the years and will help 
widen the scope of assistance provided to both 
countries’ nationals. 


High Commissioner to London 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Senator Douglas McClelland as Australia’s next 
High Commissioner in London. Senator McClel- 
land had resigned earlier today from the position 
of President of the Senate and from his seat in the 
Senate to accept the new appointment. 

Senator McClelland has been a Senator since 
1962 and President of the Senate since Apri! 
1983. 

Mr Hayden said that Senator McClelland’s long 
and distinguished parliamentary career, which 
also included two Ministerial appointments 
(Minister for the Media, 1972-75, and Special 
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Senator Doug McClelland. (Department of Foreign 
Affairs photo). 


Minister of State, 1975), made him especially well 
suited to the position of High Commissioner to 
Britain. 

Mr Hayden said the appointment reflected the 
Government's determination to build on the close 
and, in many ways, unique relationship between 
Australia and Britain. Both countries maintained 
close co-operation in a wide range of fields, not 
only at the official level but through a vast 
network of personal, professional and institutional 
ties based on a largely shared common cultural, 
legal and political heritage. This network linked 
Australia and Britain at practically every level and 
generated a constant and valuable interchange of 
people and ideas. 

Australia saw Britain as a key member of the 
Western Alliance and important member of the 
European Community. Both Australia and Britain 
are members of the Commonwealth. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and Britain had 
substantial shared interests in international affairs 
and consulted closely on all issues of major world 
concern. 

Senator McClelland succeeds Mr Alf Parsons, 
A.O., who has been High Commissioner in 
London since 1984. Mr Hayden paid tribute to Mr 
Parsons’ long and distinguished career in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. Prior to his London 
appointment he had served as High Commission- 
er to Singapore and to Malaysia and five years as 
Deputy Secretary of the Department. 

Senator McClelland is expected to take up his 
appointment shortly. 
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Aboriginal Affairs: New Years 
honours awards 


News release issued by the Minister for Abori- 
ginal Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, MP, on 25 
January: 

The Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Clyde 
Holding, today warmly welcomed the appoint- 
ment of Mr Charles Perkins, Secretary of the 
Department of Aboriginal Affairs, as an Officer in 
the Order of Australia as an achievement in which 
all Australians and Aboriginal people, in particu- 
lar, can take pride. 

‘The award highlights the fact that Australia’s 
Aboriginal people are making an increasingly vital 
contribution to the development of this nation in 
all spheres of activity. Charles Perkins has been a 
pathfinder and achieved high levels of success in 
the economic, social and political development of 
Aboriginal people throughout his life. That life has 
been one of dedication to righting the wrongs 
done to his people. For this reason, he pursued an 
education which made him one of the very first 
Aboriginal graduates. He also adopted the 
methods of an ‘activist’ when that was the only 
way to bring home to the Australian people the 
measures of injustice and discrimination Abori- 
ginal people suffered’, said Mr Holding. 


Mr Perkins first became recognised as a leader 
in the Aboriginal people’s struggle for equal rights 
and opportunity when as a university undergrad- 
uate he led the Freedom Rides through northern 
New South Wales in 1964. Since that time Mr 
Perkins has been a key figure in the development 
of the Aboriginal community through his work in 
organisations such as the former Foundation for 
Aboriginal Affairs, the former Office of Aboriginal 
Affairs, the Aboriginal Development Commission 
and the Department of Aboriginal Affairs, to name 
a few. 

‘During my time as Minister for Aboriginal 
Affairs Charles Perkins has been, first, a 
distinguished Chairman of the Aboriginal De- 
velopment Commission, and later, an excellent, 
dedicated and profoundly humane Secretary of 
the Department of Aboriginal Affairs. 

‘Mr Perkins’ work has been marked by an 
extraordinary dedication and determination to 
succeed and achieve which reflects his deep 
concern for and commitment to the advancement 
of Aboriginal people in Australian society. 
However, Mr Perkins nomination for this honour 
is well deserved for reasons other than his 
contribution to Aboriginal Affairs. As one of 
Australia’s first citizens to undergo a kidney 
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transplant, he stands as a daily model to all 
disabled) persons of what they can achieve. 
es Perkins has also been an important 
‘influence in the development of soccer in 
Australia using his experience and knowledge 
gained in first class soccer in England. In more 
recent times he has been a key force in the 
emergence of indoor soccer in Australia’, Mr 
¿© Holding said. 

Mr Perkins. ha an active interest in community 
affairs and is a strong proponent of multicultural- 
ism. He is the third Aboriginal to be awarded the 
Order of Australia, joining former Senator Neville 
Bonner and Wimbledon tennis champion Yvonne 

< Cawley (nee Goolagong). Mr Holding said that Mr 
Perkins’ success also reflects the achievement of 
other Aboriginal people in diverse areas such as 
community welfare, professions such as law and 
medicine, the arts, sport, government and busi- 
“ness administration. 
-Mr Holding also congratulated other achievers 
< in the field of Aboriginal Affairs; Emeritus Profes- 
sor R.M, Berndt, Dr Catherine Berndt (Perth, WA) 
and Mrs Eve Geia (Townsville, Qld) for their 
success in being admitted as Members in the 
General Division of the Order of Australia (AM). 
Mr Holding also congratulated the following for 
_. their success in being awarded the Medal of the 
~ Order of Australia (OAM): 
Mr Charles Dick 
© Mrs Merle Jackomos 
~~ Miss Edna Lincoln 
Brother Rexford Pye 
< Mrs Clarissa Repton 
Mr Glenn James 








Burketown, Qld 
Melbourne, Vic 
Hurstville, NSW 
Bathurst Island, NT 
Tammin, WA 
Melbourne, Vic 
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Dip omatic recruitment 





‘Foreign Affairs, on 27 January: 
The Department of Foreign Affairs announced 
_ today that 25 persons had been accepted as 

> Foreign Affairs Trainees for 1987. 

_ The trainees were selected from 461 applicants 
who responded to advertisements placed in the 
= major metropolitan dailies, ethnic community 

newspapers and student papers. 
oo They will now undergo a 12-month course 
~-< combining formal instruction and on-the-job 
training in the Department. On completion, they 











'. A 26th Foreign Affairs Trainee joined the Department 
-on 10 February: 
= @ Colleen Goth (26), of Wollstonecraft, NSW, a 
© graduate of the University of Sydney in English 
- literature and government. 
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will become eligible for promotion as Foreign 

Affairs Officers and for posting to Australian 

missions overseas. 

The trainees, whose ages range from 21 to 36 
years, all hold high academic qualifications with 
most having honours degrees. The intake compris- 
es 11 women and 14 men. Their fields of study are 
varied and include law, economics, history, gov- 
ernment, politics, languages, medicine and clas- 
sics. The trainees are: 

è Kim Ashwin (24) of Newtown, NSW, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Sydney in medicine and 
surgery. 

© jessie Byrne-Hoffmann (26) of Hope Valley, SA, 
a graduate of the University of Adelaide in 
politics. 

è Lucy Charlesworth (28) of St Kilda, Vic., a 
graduate of the University of Melbourne in 
Pacific history. 

è Allaster Cox (24) of Roseville Chase, NSW, a 
graduate of the epee of Sydney in econo- 
mics, government and law. 

è Gordon Eckersley (27) of Red Hill, Qld, 
graduate of the University of New South Wales es 
in economics. 

è Matilda Emberson (24) of East St Kilda, Vic., 
graduate of the University of Melbourne | in 
political science. 


è Gregory French (26) of Epping, NSW, a E T re 


ate of Macquarie University in German and 
law. 

è Lucinda Holdforth (23) of Ainslie, ACT, a 
graduate of the University of Sydney in English. 

@ Sally Hone (26) of O'Connor, ACT, a graduate 
of the Australian National University in history 
and Hindi. l 

@ Evelyn Killick (23) of Chippendale, NSW, a 
graduate of the University of Sydney in Germa- 
nic studies. 

è Bernard Lynch (27) of Bondi junction, NSW, a 
graduate of the Tokyo University of Foreign 
Studies in Japanese. 

è Kevin Magee (26) of Doncaster East, Vic., a 
graduate of Monash University in history and 
law. 

è jacqueline Millner (24) of Spit Junction, NSW, a 
graduate of the University of New South Wales 
in history and political science. 

@ Mark Napier (27) of MacGregor, Qld, a gradu- 
ate of Griffith University in Chinese and 
Chinese politics. 

è Rick Nimmo (23) of Glenroy, Vic., a graduate 
of the University of Melbourne in English and 
history. 

@ Elizabeth Perkins (25) of Sunnybank Hills, Qid, 
a graduate of Griffith University in Japanese. 
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-..-@ Paul Porteous (22) of Lane Cove, NSW, a 
~~. graduate of the University of Sydney in govern- 


ment and law. 

-© Martin Quinn (23) of Como, NSW, a graduate 

of the University of Sydney in history. 

- @ Jeffrey Robinson (24) of Evatt, ACT, a graduate 
of the Australian National University in econo- 
~ mics and Asian studies. 

- @ Abigail Rossiter (21) of Ainslie, ACT, a graduate 
of the Australian National University in Indone- 
sian and political science. 

è Harinder Sidhu (22) of Kings Langley, NSW, a 
graduate of the University of Sydney in econo- 
mics and law. 

@ Roslyn Simms (26) of Cook, ACT, a graduate of 
the Australian National University in political 
science and history. 

è Sean Singh (22) of St. Georges, SA, a graduate 
of the University of Adelaide in law, history and 
classics. 

è Peter Tesch (213 of Norman Park, Qld, a 
graduate of the University of Queensland in 
German and Russian. 

è Eric Van Der Wal (36) of Medowie, NSW, a 
graduate of the University of Newcastle in 
history and the NSW Institute of Technology in 
biology. 

Advertisements calling for applications for the 

1988 Foreign Affairs Trainee intake will appear in 

the press in early March. 


Palestinian refugees: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 january: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia will 
award two scholarships totalling $32 000 to 
Palestinian refugees to undertake nursing training 
in Australia in 1987. 

-The nurses will receive training in community 
health in a program managed by the Australian 
People for Health, Education and Development 
Abroad (APHEDA). 

Mr Hayden said that during the past three years 
12 nurses had been trained under this scholarship 
program at a cost of $84 000. He said that the 
scholarships, valued at $16 000 each, included 
the cost of student allowances, air fares, standard 

= administration charges and the overseas student 
charge, 

Australia’s provision of training scholarships for 
Palestinian refugees is part of the Government's 
official aid program managed by the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 
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Resources and energy: release of 
offshore petroleum exploration 
areas 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 28 
january: 

Applications are being invited for the award of 
petroleum exploration permits over 13 offshore 
areas adjacent to five Australian States. 

This was jointly announced today by the 
Federal Minister for Resources and Energy, Sena- 
tor Evans, and his State counterparts in Western 
Australia, Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania and 
South Australia. "R 

This substantial release is part of the ongoing 
program of release of offshore petroleum explora- 
tion acreage to facilitate and encourage petroleum 
exploration in Australia’s offshore sedimentary 
basins. 

The areas being made available are: 

@ Western Australia — four areas in the Browse 

Basin; 

è Victoria — four areas; three in the Otway Basin 
and one in the Bass Basin; 
è Queensland — two areas in the Gulf of 

Carpentaria; 

è Tasmania — two areas; one each in the Otway 
and Sorell Basins; 
è South Australia — one area in the Otway Basin. 

All these areas have been the subject of some 
exploration in the past, but additional work is 
required to fully assess their petroleum potential. 

Applications for the areas can be lodged with 
the relevant State Mines Department until 1600 
hours on 26 June 1987. 

The areas are being released under section 20 
of the Commonwealth Petroleum (Submerged 
Lands) Act and will be subject to the modified 
work program bidding system which was intro- 
duced in December 1985. Under the modified 
work program bidding system, applicants are 
required to nominate a guaranteed minimum ‘dry 
hole’ exploration program for each of the first 
three years of the permit term and a secondary 
program for the remaining three years of the 
permit term. Each component of the guaranteed 
dry hole program must be completed in the 
designated year or earlier. 

The successful bidder will be chosen on the 
basis of the guaranteed minimum dry hole ex- 
ploration work program, taking account of the 
financial and technical resources available to the 
applicant. Where a clear distinction between 
bidders cannot be drawn on this basis, additional 
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discretionary criteria will be used to select the 
successful bidder. Exploration permits over the 
areas will be awarded for initial terms of six years. 

Petroleum exploration and development activ- 
ity undertaken in all of the areas being released 
will benefit from the application of the profits- 
related resource rent tax. Royalty and crude oil 
excise will not apply to any future production 
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from these areas. 

Further information about the areas on offer, 
available technical information and details of the 
bidding system is available from the relevant State 
Mines Department or from the First Assistant 
Secretary, Petroleum Division, Department of 
Resources and Energy, GPO Box 858, Canberra, 
2601. 
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The Governor-General of Australia, Sir Ninian Stephen, and Lady Stephen visited Thailand from 14-21 January at the 


invitation of the King of Thailand. The visit was the first by an Australian Governor-General to Thailand and followed 
the very successful tour of Australia in December 1985 by the Thai Crown Prince HRH Maha Vajiralongkorn. Sir 
Ninian and Lady Stephen visited the capital Bangkok, the northern city of Chiang Mai and the ancient Capital of 
Sukhothai. They inspected the joint Thai-Australian ceramics archaeological project at Si Satchanalai and laid 
wreaths at the allied war cemetery at Kanchanaburi where 1362 Australians are buried. Throughout the tour, the 
Governor-General and his party were given a warm welcome. At every stop they were greeted by schoolchildren 
waving Thai and Australian flags. As guest of the King of Thailand, the Governor-General and Lady Stephen stayed at 
the Boromabiman mansion in Bangkok. They are pictured walked in the nearby Grand Palace. (Photo courtesy of 


Australian Embassy, Bangkok). 
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Visit by PNG Deputy Prime Minister 


a : 7 News release issued by the Deputy Prime Minis- 
_. ter, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 28 January: 


-= The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade and Industry of Papua New Guinea, Sir 
Julius Chan, KBE, MP, will be visiting Australia 
this week as the guest of the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Attorney-General, Mr Bowen. Sir 
Julius, who will be accompanied by his wife, will 
arrive on 29 January and return to Port Moresby 
on 9 February after visits to Brisbane, Sydney, 
Melbourne and Canberra. 

In addition to discussions with Mr Bowen, Sir 
Julius is expected to make calls on a range of 
Government Ministers, members of the Opposi- 
tion, business and trade union officials and media 
representatives in the four capitals. 

Mr Bowen said that Sir Julius had not visited 
Australia officially since 1981 and during private 
visits he had made there had been no opportunity 
for significant exchanges in Australia with leading 
Australians. He said it was important to maintain 
the close personal relationships Australian and 
PNG leaders had always had with each other. 


Ethiopia: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 

Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia will 
provide a grant of $500 000 to assist the internal 
transport and distribution costs of Australian food 
aid for people affected by the civil war and 
continuing food. shortages in the Ethiopian pro- 
vinces of Eritrea and Tigray. 
The grant to the Australian Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign, operating on behalf of a 
private aid agency consortium, will help meet 
transport costs for the latest consignment of 
Australian food aid to Africa, valued at approx- 
imately $1.8 million, 

Australia provided $1 million towards transport 
costs of food aid in Eritrea and Tigray in 1985-86 
which amounted to about three quarters of total 
transport costs. 

The assistance to the transport costs of food aid 
in Eritrea and Tigray is part of the Government's 
official humanitarian aid program managed by the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB). 
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Visit by Japanese investment mission 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Mr John 
Brown, MP, on 30 January: 


Details of the japanese investment mission 
which will visit Australia from 6 to 16 February 
were announced by the Acting Minister for 
industry, Technology and Commerce, Mr john 
Brown, MP, today. 

The mission, to be led by Mr Naohiro Amaya, 
Special Advisor to the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, will consist of more than 50 
senior executives from leading Japanese com- 
panies as well as a number of senior government 
representatives. This investment mission is the 
largest of its type to be sent by Japan to any 
country. It aims to assess Australia’s potential for 
Japanese capital investment and opportunities for 
collaborative ventures with Australian companies. 

The mission results from an agreement between 
Prime Ministers Hawke and Nakasone in May 
1986 to exchange investment missions. The Aust- 
ralian mission to Japan last November made 
significant progress towards raising Japanese 
awareness about the capability and competitive- 
ness of Australian industry and generated substan- 
tial interest in investment prospects in Australia. 

The return mission will build on this progress, 
particularly in target industry areas where pros- 
pects for attracting Japanese investment are 
believed to be good. These include automotive 
components, computer software, processed 
minerals, telecommunications equipment, wool 
processing and textiles, biotechnology and 
processed food. 

The Japanese mission will focus on Australia’s 
foreign investment policy, the taxation system, 
financial conditions, labour relations and the 
overall investment environment. Emphasis will be 
placed on the recent boost to Australia’s interna- 
tional competitiveness, particularly in relation to 
Japan, through the large depreciation of the 
Australian dollar. 

The mission’s program during its visit to the 
ACT and the six States of Australia will include 
Federal Government, State Government, industry 
and trade union presentations in addition to 
on-site inspections of industries and research 
organisations. 

Australia will demonstrate to this senior 
Japanese Mission the range of new prospects for 
investment in Australian industry and the commit- 
ment now evident at all levels — Government, 
business and trade unions — to maintaining 
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recent improvements in international competitive- 
ness. 

At the conclusion of the visit, the Japanese 
Mission will prepare an investment survey report 
on Australia which can be expected to have a 
significant influence on future Japanese invest- 
ment in this country. Similar reports have recently 
been published in Japan following missions to the 
U.S., Canada and France. 


Agricultural trade initiative 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, and the 
Acting Minister for Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
on 30 january: 


The Prime Minister’s agricultural trade initiative 
is based on the need for urgent world action to 
prevent the further deterioration of the agricultural 
trade crisis, the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr 
John Kerin, and the Acting Minister for Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, said today. 

‘The Australian Government is using all the 
resources at its disposal and appropriate diploma- 
tic channels to encourage the resolution of the 
crisis,’ the Ministers said. 

The Prime Minister's proposal was a major 
feature of a keynote address at the World Econo- 
mic Forum (EMF) symposium at Davos, Switzer- 
land. The symposium brings together political, 
business and economic leaders and focuses on 
major world economic problems. 

‘The proposal provides a path to halt the rising 
levels of subsidies provided for agricultural pro- 
ducts, a gradual reduction in the gap between 
administered internal prices and international 
market prices and the development of an agreed 
set of principles to reform the farm programs 
Causing so many difficulties in international agri- 
cultural trade. For the seven-point proposal to be 
successful, some hard decisions and clear lead- 
ership from countries such as the United States, 
the European Community and Japan will be 
essential’, the Ministers said. 

For that reason the Ministers for Primary Indus- 
try and Trade during the next few weeks will 
explain the proposals to key figures in a number of 
countries and seek their support. 

Mr Kerin will visit several countries, including 
Britain, Belgium, Italy, and Thailand as well as the 
European Commission, after attending a summit 
on food and agribusiness organised by the EMF in 
Davos from 3-5 February. 

Mr Dawkins will raise the proposal at the San 
Diego ministerial meeting of wheat exporting 
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Mr John Brown, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 


nations in mid-February and in discussions he will 
subsequently have with United States and Con- 
gressional leaders in Washington. 

In recent talks with the European Commissioner 
for External Relations, Mr Willy de Clercq, the 
U.S. Trade Representative, Mr Clayton Yeutter, 
and Japanese Ministers, Mr Dawkins has consis- 
tently advanced the concept of a ‘cease-fire’ on 
subsidy escalation — the starting point of the 
seven-point proposal. 

The Ministers announced also that the Govern- 
ment will support two important agricultural trade 
study initiatives to begin shortly. 

The studies will involve overseas investigation 
and community discussion of the costs and 
distortions caused by the agricultural policies of a 
number of major agricultural trading nations. 

One study will be co-ordinated by the Centre 
for International Economics and the other under- 
taken by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

There will be two parts to the studies. The first 
will involve a series of independent professional 
research studies seeking to identify the impact of 
farm programs on other areas of certain countries’ 
economies. The second part, which will be 
crucial for its success, will involve the dissemina- 
tion of the studies’ results. 





















` Visit by Canadian Minister of 


_ Agriculture 
oe ae News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
<; Industry, Mr John Kerin, on 30 january: 


The Canadian Minister of Agriculture, the 


= Honourable John Wise, will visit Australia from 1 


to 6 February, reciprocating earlier visits to 


> Canada by the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr 
_ John Kerin. 


‘1 welcome the opportunity to have talks’ on 
agricultural trade issues with Mr Wise. Both 
Australia and Canada are members of the Cairns 
` Group of fair traders and share a common 
concern over the deterioration in the terms of 
international agricultural trade. Both countries 
have strongly voiced the need to address agri- 
cultural trade issues in the Uruguay round of 
O MTN 

Mr Wise will meet with Mr Kerin on February 1. 


a: Mr Wise will visit agricultural regions of NSW and 
Queensland to gain an appreciation of some of 
E the challenges facing Australian producers. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


JANUARY 

2 Philippines 
Mr J.S. Holloway presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 

7 Malawi 
Mr EJ. Ride presented his credentials as 
non-resident High Commissioner. 

22 Tonga 
Dr R.C. Hills presented his credentials as 
High Commissioner. 


© Foreign representation 


in Australia 


There was no foreign representation in 
January. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


The journal, first published in 1936 as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, is a monthly publication of the 
Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
The views expressed in articles appearing in AFAR are 
not necessarily those of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Australian Government. Provided 
acknowledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced except 
where it is indicated that copyright is not held by the 
Australian Government. Enquiries about AFAR should | 


be sent to: The Editor, Australian Foreign Affairs | 
Record, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT . 
2600 Australia. : 


Publications 
Publications prepared by the Department about Au- 
stralia’s foreign relations may be purchased from 


Commonwealth Government Bookshops or through: — 


Mail Order Sales, Australian Government Publishing 
Service, GPO Box 84, Canberra, ACT 2601 Australia. 
Titles available: 
Annual Report Department of Foreign Affairs 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record (AFAR) 
‘My Dear P.M.’ Letters from R.G. Casey to S.M. 
Bruce, 1923-29 


letters from a ‘Secret Service Agent’ — the. 


McDougall Papers (companion volume to ‘My Dear 
P.M.) 


Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol. 1 (1937-1938) 
Vol. Hl (1939) 
Vol. fl Ganuary-June 1940) 
Vol. IV uly 1940-June 19417) 
Vol. V (uly 1941-June 1942) 
Vol. Vi Guly 1942-December 1943) 


Select Documents on International Affairs 
Australian Treaty Series 


Uranium, the Joint Facilities, Disarmament and 
Peace 


Australia and Disarmament: steps in the right. 


direction 
Review of Australia’s Overseas Representation 
1986 
Publications on aid: 
ADAB Annual Review 
Bilateral Program 
DAC Memorandum 
Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance Prog- 
ram (Budget Paper No. 9) 
Key Statements 


Statistical Summary: Australian Official Develop- 
ment Assistance to Developing Countries 


Report of the Committee to Review the Australian | 


Overseas Aid Program (Jackson Committee) 


Other information on overseas aid is available from: | 
The information Unit, Australian Development Assist- | 
ance Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canberra, ACT 2601 |} 


Australia. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations in 1987: disabled and moribund; or 


on the way to reform and a new effectiveness? 







Organisation, in Los Angeles, on 27 January: 


Dee h by the Permanent Representative to the UN, Mr Dick Woolcott, to the Young Presidents’ 


tam very grateful to the Young Presidents’ Organisation for giving me this opportunity to speak in Los 
Angeles about the role of the United Nations Organisation in the dangerous and heavily armed 
international environment in which we find ourselves in the second half of the 1980s. | am also grateful 


5 to the Business Council of the United Nations for inviting me to undertake this visit to the West Coast. 


© | am particularly grateful to our host in this city, 
= Mr Armand Hammer, the Chairman of Occidental 
= Petroleum, who has over the years worked 
tirelessly to bring the two super powers closer 


together in the interests of reducing the dangers of 


conflict. 


~ < Today | propose to discuss the topic of whether 
<= the United Nations is disabled and moribund, as 


= some of its critics contend, or whether it is on the 
-road to reform and may yet develop a new 
_ effectiveness. This is a timely subject, both be- 
= Cause attacks on the United Nations are not 
infrequent in this country, and because some of 
the implications, which can be drawn from the 
= recently concluded 41st session of the General 
Assembly, are not yet widely appreciated. 

| believe the United Nations is in better health 
now than it was twelve months ago. A year ago it 
was on the brink of bankruptcy. But now it is 
resting on what | hope will prove to be a sounder 
financial and administrative base for its operations 
in the future. This is both encouraging and 
important because, in my opinion, an effective 
United Nations Organisation has never been more 
needed than it is now. 


The UN as a scapegoat 


Let me start with a few remarks about the image 
of the United Nations in this country. There are 
influential people and organisations, like the 
Heritage Foundation, in the United States which 
have grown impatient with the United Nations 
and who maintain that membership of the UN 
does not serve United States interests. This attitude 
is best summed up in the slogan which | have seen 
and heard, ‘get the U.S. out of the UN and the UN 
out of the U.S.’ 

This, incidentally, is not the case in Australia 
where public support for the United Nations and 
its objectives is widespread. Strong support for the 
United Nations is, in fact, a bipartisan foreign 
policy, shared by both the Australian Government 
and the Parliamentary Opposition. 
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The arguments most commonly encountered in 
the United States against its continued member- 
ship are, briefly, that: 

è the United States pays too much and is 
underwriting 25 per cent of the cost of an 
organisation which devotes most of its energies 
to attacking it; 

è while the United States is condemned by name 
in United Nations resolutions, the Soviet Union 
remains virtually unscathed: 

è the Secretariat is a bloated bureaucracy which 
allows the Organisation to be dominated by 
Third World prejudices: 

è it is a financially irresponsible institution in 
which those who contribute most to the budget 
have no more influence on how this money is 
spent than its smallest member; 

è the United Nations Secretariat is mainly engag- 
ed in the preparation and dissemination of 
anti-American propaganda; and 

è finally, that the Secretariat and the Soviet, 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian missions provide 
the Soviet Union with an umbrella for espion- 
age activities against the United States, 

Let me respond briefly to these assertions. 

lt is true that the assessed United States 
contribution stands at 25 per cent of the UN 
regular budget. But, is this more than its fair share? 
Although it is the largest single contributor, the 
United States already has a ceiling on its contribu- 
tions. If it were assessed on the same basis as other 
states — that is without special preference — it 
should pay 28 or 29 per cent, rather than 25 per 
cent. It is, therefore, benefiting from a three or four 
per cent concession agreed to by other member 
States. 

We should also not forget that the United States 
controls more than 25 per cent of the world’s 
wealth and resources and that the poorest mem- 
ber States pay a larger share of their national 
incomes to the United Nations budget than the 
United States does. The small West African 
country of Guinea Bissau, for example, pays .93 
per cent of its national income to the United 
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Nations. If the United States were to pay the same 
share as Guinea Bissau, it would be assessed at 
$18 billion, rather than slightly over $200 million! 

| believe that the assertion that the United 
Nations is anti-American and pro-Soviet is also 
ill-informed. While it is true that the Soviet Union 
has not been criticised by name for its intervention 
in Afghanistan, everybody knows that the ‘foreign’ 
forces referred to in United Nations resolutions 
are Soviet forces. The reason why the Soviet 
Union was not named is that the principal sponsor 
of the resolution, Pakistan, decided against direct 
reference. 

The United States has demonstrated that it can 
protect its interests if it operates effectively in the 
United Nations. At the last two General Assemb- 
lies, for example, the United States has succeeded 
in having pejorative references to it removed from 
resolutions on Southern African questions. Also, 
as United States Ambassador, General Walters, 
pointed out at a press conference, about the last 
session of the General Assembly, on 31 Decem- 
ber, record majorities in the General Assembly 
were recorded for resolutions demanding the 
immediate withdrawal of foreign — that is Soviet 
— troops from Afghanistan and of foreign -— in 
this case Vietnamese — troops from Cambodia. 
These votes in the General Assembly were 
commended by General Walters, who referred to 
‘the unflagging pressure of world-wide displea- 
sure’ which he correctly said they reflected. 

The question of the relationship between finan- 
cial contributions and voting power — that is the 
‘he who pays the piper calls the tune’ philosophy 
of ‘weighted voting’ —— is a complex one. In 
United States domestic politics, ‘one man one 
vote’ is sacrosanct. A wealthy man who pays very 
high taxes has no greater influence, through the 
ballot box, on United States budget allocations 
than a poor man who pays little or no tax. It can 
be argued that it is not unreasonable to apply 
similar democratic principles to an international 
organisation. it is often overlooked in these 
arguments that the United States does in fact 
enjoy, along with four other countries, ‘weighted 
voting’ power in that it has the power of veto in 
the principal organ of the United Nations, the 
Security Council. 

| shall not dwell on the assertion that the 
Secretariat is engaged in the preparation and 
dissemination of anti-American propaganda. It is 
exaggerated and unjust to the Secretary-General. 

On the final point relating to the misuse of the 
Secretariat and United Nations Missions for 
espionage purposes, | would only say that it is 
well known that both the United States and the 
Soviet Union mount intelligence operations 
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against each other. We are dealing with degree 
and not with principle. Moreover, the United 
States is currently negotiating with the Soviet 
Union for the reduction, by stages, of the staffs of 
the Soviet, Ukrainian and Byelorussian Missions 
in New York to about 170. 


U.S. Administration approach to the UN 


The important thing, however, is that the 
Administration now appears to take a more 
positive attitude towards the United Nations. This 
is heartening as it would be sad indeed if the very 
country which played such a leading role in the 
drafting of the Charter and the creation of the 
United Nations in the mid-40s was, in the 
late-80s, to provide its pall-bearers. 

in his statement before the General Assembly 
on 22 September, President Reagan said the 
United States ‘remains committed to the United 
Nations’, while the Permanent Representative, 
General Walters, said on 31 December that the 
United States had ‘noted further improvements in 
the conduct of business and the tone of discourse 
in 1986’. 

It is also known that President Reagan telephon- 
ed the Secretary-General on 22 December to 
congratulate him and the United Nations on 
taking ‘an historic step to adopt sweeping reforms’ 
affecting the Organisation and its methods of 
operation. During this call the President also 
assured the Secretary-General that the United 
States would play a leading role in securing the 
future of the United Nations. Securing the future 
of the United Nations leads us directly to the 
question of adequate funding. 

The financial crisis of the United Nations in 
1986 was in fact greatly aggravated by the 
withholding, by the United States, of its assessed 
contribution to the United Nations regular budget. 
The Administration announced in October that i! 
would contribute only $100 million to the Budge’ 
in 1986, which was less than half of its agreec 
assessed contribution. 


The media’s approach 


There is an understandable focus in the media 
especially in developed countries, on the majo 
political issues, with which the United Nation: 
deals — the Middle East, Southern Africa, Centra 
America, Afghanistan, Cambodia and the fran 
iraq war. But the United Nations is not a single 
institution. It is, more accurately, a family; or < 
system. | shall come to this later but it is ofter 
overlooked that 80 per cent of the United Nations 
expenditure is absorbed in its social and huma 
nitarian activities, through the Specialised Agen 
cies. 
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Public understanding of the United Nations is 
also not assisted by the way in which the 
Organisation is often presented, even in the more 
responsible papers. 

The New York Times, for example, published 


->on its front page last December an 18 paragraph 


5 story, accompanied by a photograph of a water 


< jug, headlined ‘A tempest in a carafe: UN debates 


iced water question’. The story dealt with the 


> financial implications of restoring drinking water 


jugs to committee rooms. The Security Council 


a met during the same week. While this frivolous 


story about water jugs received front page public- 
ity, the meeting of the Security Council, dealing 
with a conflict situation, was not accorded a 
single line in a newspaper which prides itself on 


being the leading and most responsible newspap- 


er in this country. 

Shortly afterwards, the same newspaper 
published an article critical of the United Nations 
by a United States political figure on its leader 
page which was tendentious and inaccurate. A 
statement by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations in response to this article received no 
coverage at all in subsequent issues of the paper. 

Many of the criticisms of the United Nations 
have some validity. These criticisms need to be 
addressed and, where necessary, corrected. The 
United Nations, as an institution, must evolve and 
respond to changes in the International environ- 
ment, if its paraphernalia is not to find a place in 
some future museum of social history, like its 
ill-fated predecessor, the League of Nations. 


The continuing value of the UN 


What is good and worthwhile about the United 
Nations today? 

Perhaps we should start with the United Na- 
tions Charter itself. Like the Magna Carta and the 
American Constitution, the Charter is one of the 
world’s great documents. There is, in fact, nothing 
wrong with the Charter. Many of the shortcomings 
of the United Nations should be attributed, not to 
the Charter, but to the failure of some member 
States to live up to the obligations they have 
willingly accepted under the Charter. If member 
countries fail to observe the Charter, to which they 
themselves have adhered, then the commemor- 
ation of the 40th anniversary of the United 
Nations in 1985 — a meeting in New York 
attended by no less than 86 Heads of Government 
and 125 Foreign Ministers — and the important 
progress towards reforming the system in 1986 
will, in retrospect, be seen as no more than two 
milestones along the disappointing road of lost 
opportunities, which could end in the catastrophe 
the world has so far avoided since 1945. The 
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United Nations is often criticised for its failure to 
prevent a conflict, for example the war of 1982 
between Argentina and Britain or the continuing 
carnage between Iran and Iraq. On this matter | 
would like to make three brief points. 

Firstly, the United Nations is not a world 
government. It does not have executive authority. 
It is an assembly of sovereign States. If any of these 
sovereign states violates the principles of the 
Charter, there is little that the United Nations can 
do, in present circumstances, apart from apply 
collective moral pressure, or seek to impose 
sanctions, or undertake enforcement action 
through the Security Council. 

Secondly, we should not overlook the successes 
of the United Nations in peacekeeping. The 
United Nations has played an essential and 
helpful role in preventing or containing a number 
of conflicts; for example, the Arab-lsraeli war in 
1948, in the Lebanon in 1958, in the Congo in 
1960, during the Cuban Missile Crisis in 1962, in 
Cyprus from 1964 until today and in the India- 
Pakistan wars of 1965 and 1971 and in the Middle 
East war of 1973. 

The United Nations has, in fact, conducted 13 
successful peacekeeping operations in different 
parts of the world. | am convinced the world 
would have been a more turbulent and dangerous 
place without these operations. 

Thirdly, the United Nations provides the forum 
in which the blueprints for solutions to some of 
the world’s most intractable problems have been 
negotiated. If there is to be a just and comprehen- 
sive settlement in the Middle East, it will be 
broadly within the framework of Security Council 
resolutions 242 and 338. When Namibia attains 
its rightful independence it will be within the 
framework of the Security Council resolutions 385 
and 435. When Iran and Iraq find the political will 
to end their bloody war, Security Council resolu- 
tion 582 of February 1986 will provide the 
framework. These are landmark resolutions; they 
are the signposts of hope and essential tools for 
solutions of these problems. 

Another attribute of the United Nations is that it 
does provide a forum in which al! countries, 
however small, can express their views through 
the General Assembly and, should they feel 
threatened, through the Security Council. Through 
the United Nations, they can bring before the 
world community the problems they face, many 
of which are now of common concern. The 
United Nations is, therefore, important to small 
countries, especially those with larger and more 
powertul neighbours. 

This was brought home to me once in the 


Security Council when the Foreign Minister of 
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small and landlocked Lesotho came before the 
Council to plead for the support of the United 
Nations and for the territorial integrity of his 
country, against South African incursions. Lesotho 
is a country with a population of only about one 
and a half million. It is surrounded on all sides by 
the territory of South Africa. It is countries like this, 
like Lesotho, which believe the United Nations 
and its Charter provide vital support for their 
independence and territorial integrity. 

in previous centuries Lesotho may well have 
been invaded and absorbed by its larger and 
encircling neighbour. In the second half of this 
century, the very existence of the United Nations, 
makes this so much less likely. So, we should not 
forget that many small countries see in the United 
Nations an essential protector of their independ- 
ence. 

One of the major achievements of the United 
Nations is the part it has played in the process of 
decolonisation and in bringing self-determination 
to dependent territories. Since its establishment in 
1945, more than 75 former colonies and depen- 
dent territories have joined the United Nations as 
sovereign, independent States. There is no doubt 
that the United Nations has provided, both a 
stimulus to the attainment of independence, and 
the machinery by which independence could be 
achieved peacefully. Although there are not many 
colonies and dependent territories left, the United 
Nations has a continuing role in this field. 

Last December the United Nations voted, by a 
significant majority, to reinscribe the French 
territory of New Caledonia on the list of non-self- 
governing territories with the purpose of associat- 
ing the Organisation with the process of 
decolonisation there and to ensure that the 
long-term inhabitants are given a fair and proper 
choice about their future in that distant colony 
which France still claims — rather quaintly — is a 
part of metropolitan France. 

For millions of people in less developed coun- 
tries the United Nations stands for something 
positive; something concrete. It stands, through 
UNICEF, for the saving of the lives of millions of 
children. UNICEF programs have helped save 
over a million children fast year through its 
immunisation and oral rehydration programs. 
These humanitarian programs have given the 
United Nations what the New York Times — to 
quote that paper with approval this time — has 
aptly called a ‘firepower of kindness’. As Milton 
wrote to Cromwell in England in 1652 ‘peace has 
her victories, no less than war’. 

The United Nations stands, through the World 
Food Program (WFP), the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation (FAO), and through its various 


emergency relief programs, for a collective inter- 
national effort to alleviate famine and starvation, 
especially in Africa; and in assisting peoples 
afflicted by natural disasters wherever they occur. 

lt stands, through the World Health Organis- 
ation (WHO), for efforts to eradicate disease. We 
should not forget the major role played by WHO 
in the world-wide eradication of smallpox. Nor 
should we overlook the role it will be able to play 
in a coordinated, global assault on the new and 
world-wide scourge of AIDS. 

So, for many people in less prosperous parts of 
the world than the United States and Australia, the 
United Nations is seen as an essential benefactor 
and as a helping hand in times of need. 

Another important success of the United Na- 
tions, is the way in which it has been able to deal 
with the massive increase in the number of 
refugees, who have been displaced by famine, or 
by wars, in such areas as Afghanistan and 
Cambodia. There are now more than 10 million 
refugees in the world. Numbers of such magni- 
tude —- and we must remind ourselves that they 
are not just statistics as each one is a suffering 
human being — cannot be dealt with by indi- 
vidual governments. They require collective 
approaches towards their solutions. If, for exam- 
ple, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestinian refugees, which cares for about two 
million displaced Palestinians, did not exist, 
violence in the troubled Middle East would almost 
certainly increase even further. 

if the office of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees did not exist, there would 
be no universally recognised authority, for the 
protection of, or for assistance to, these 10 million 
refugees; and no focal point for organising 
emergency action when a new refugee problem 
arises. 

The Secretary-General can be an important 
asset in the United Nations system. The Secretary- 
General should not be regarded as some sort of 
powerless moralist, or as simply an international 
bureaucrat. The Secretary-General can and does 
play a major role as an ‘honest broker’. Often the 
Secretary-General can play a role, especially 
behind the scenes, in bringing together antagon- 
ists and in preparing the way for a settlement, as 
most importantly he did during the Cuban Missile 
Crisis in 1962. The Secretary-General is at present 
playing a potentially important and continuing 
role in several tense political issues — for exam- 
ple, the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, the 
lran-lraq war and in Cyprus. 

The United Nations is the institution withir 
which important international agreements can be 
negotiated. A recent example of this is the Law o' 
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the Sea Convention and it is remarkable that so 
many countries, with such diverse interests, were 
able to agree to so many articles of such a 
complex convention. It is largely due to the 


->> United Nations that the deep sea bed and outer 
space are, so far, free of nuclear weapons. 


Most recently, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, which is a specialised agency of the 
United Nations, produced in September, two 
-important Conventions following the Chernobyl 
nuclear disaster last April. These Conventions deal 
with ‘Early Notification of a Nuclear Accident’ 
and ‘Assistance in the Case of a Nuclear Acci- 
dent’. 

In the field of human rights, too, the United 
Nations is playing a valuable role in focusing 
_. world attention on abuses of human rights and — 

more importantly — it is instrumental in estab- 
lishing international standards for the protection 
of human rights. 

While any major reduction in nuclear arma- 
ments is going to be negotiated bilaterally by the 
two superpowers, the United Nations can, and 
does, play an important role in maintaining a 
continuing focus on the need to achieve arms 
limitation and reduction, to ban nuclear testing in 
all environments, to preserve the nuclear non- 
proliferation regime, to outlaw the use of chem- 
ical weapons, and to prevent the misuse of outer 
space for military purposes. These are matters 
which can affect every person in the country, so it 
is just not acceptable that they be left solely to the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

| think the United Nations is also playing a 
helpful and leading role, in strengthening the 
climate of international opinion against the 
scourge of terrorism, an evil which strikes indiscri- 
minately at innocent individuals. One of the 
achievements of the 40th General Assembly was 
the adoption, without dissent, by all 159 mem- 
bers, of a resolution condemning terrorism. This 
followed a unanimous Security Council statement 
condemning terrorism ‘in all its forms’, and a 
subsequent Security Council statement, also 
unanimous, condemning the attacks on the Rome 
and Vienna airports. 

The United Nations is also increasingly active 
in a constructive way on a range of more recent 
current global issues which need a multilateral 
approach, such as external debt, the status of 
women, the handling of environmental disasters 
and drug abuse. 

So the United Nations is, despite its problems 
and its shortcomings, a vital institution of con- 
tinuing relevance to the international community, 
including the United States. While we need to 
acknowledge the shortcomings of the Organis- 
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ation and act to correct them, we should keep 
uppermost in our minds, the continuing value, 
and relevance of the United Nations, and its 
potential for peace-making, and peace-keeping. 
Flawed as its performance in some respects may 
have been, the United Nations remains the best 
hope for the international community, especially 
the smaller and less-developed states, in our 
collective quest, for a more secure and peaceful 
world; for wider social justice; and for achieving 
decent living standards for the world’s poor. In my 
opinion, the Organisation has never been more 
necessary than it is now. 

It can be tempting for countries like Australia, 
Canada or the United States to turn their backs on 
the problems of less fortunate countries. After all, 
we in Australia are the only people to possess a 
continent to ourselves; you, Americans with the 
Canadians, share the North American continent. It 
would be tempting — but | believe foolish — for 
any of us to lapse into a complacent and 
self-indulgent approach to the world around us. 
lsolationism is no longer a practical policy, In the 
age of technology and instant communications, 
no country can isolate itself from the problems of 
others, as the Chernobyl accident has dramatic- 
ally illustrated. 

The 100th United States Congress has recently 
commenced its work. My Government hopes that 
the Congress will show vision and leadership in 
supporting the United Nations and in paying its 
assessed contribution. In the run-up to the Pres- 
idential elections in 1988, there are, regrettably, 
few votes in supporting the United Nations. Also, 
with competing pressures to fund various prog- 
rams and to reduce government spending and the 
deficit, it may not be attractive to defend United 
States allocations to the United Nations and its 
Specialised Agencies. That is why vision and 
leadership is required. 

Many countries, including my own, face fiscal 
problems and | hope the Congress will give due 
weight to applying the power and influence of this 
great country to supporting the United Nations. 
After all, the United States’ assessed contribution 
to the regular United Nations budget 
($213 000 000) is one-fifth of the cost of a Trident 
submarine. 


Concluding comments 


In conclusion, the message | would like to leave 
with you is that the international community has, 
in the United Nations, something of value: a 
necessary and potentially effective institution. 
What we must do is to make better use of that 
institution, rather than turn away from it in 
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disappointment, impatience or frustration. To 
achieve this it will be necessary for countries not 
to allow narrow definitions of their national 
interest to override the international obligations 
which they have accepted. We need a new 
attitude to the United Nations and a fresh dedic- 
ation to its continuing value, of which there were 
some encouraging signs at the 41st General 
Assembly last December. 

Greater international security needs to be based 
on a mutual commitment to joint survival, rather 
than on the threat of mutually assured destruction. 
We need a complementary, not a competitive 
approach to the world’s continuing quest for 
global peace in its widest meaning. An improve- 
ment in the relationship between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, a lowering of the confronta- 
tional level of tensions between them and some 
bridging of the gulf of mutual mistrust and 
misunderstanding is, therefore, fundamental to a 
more effective United Nations in promoting world 
peace and to any real progress on arms control 
and disarmament. 

Also fundamental to a more effective United 
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Nations in the future is administrative and fiscal 
reform. But | am hopeful we have started down 
that path with the unanimous adoption last 
December of resolution 213 and the agreement 
on ways to resolve past disputes over the level and 
content of the Organisation’s budget. The United 
Nations’ basic strength is its universality. It reflects 
the world as it is. Despite its shortcomings and the 
occasional misuse of its rostrum for propaganda 
purposes, any fair assessment would conclude 
that the existence of the United Nations has 
improved the conditions for ending, or con- 
taining, conflicts between countries. 

Sitting in the General Assembly, or the Security 
Council, and as | have travelled in Africa and Asia, 
| have often marvelled at the enormous diversity 
of this one world in which we all live — our 
global village as it is sometimes called. We are 
still beset by conflicts but we are all people. We 
are still learning to live together — East and West, 
Arab and Jew, black and white, North and South 
— in one human family. In this continuing 
process, the United Nations remains our best 
classroom. 


Dick Woolcott, is pictured presenting Australia’s contribution oi 


$10 000 to the UN Voluntary Fund for Indigenous Populations to the UN Under-Secretary-General for Political anc 
General Assembly Affairs, Mr William B. Buffum, in his office on 30 May 1986. (Photo courtesy of Australian Missior 


to the UN, New York). 
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_ Speech by Australian Ambassador to Japan, Mr W.G.T. Miller, to the Tokyo Club, in Tokyo, on 26 


February: 


| appreciate greatly the honour of being invited to speak today to fellow members of the Tokyo Club 


as part of the luncheon lecture series. 


My association with this distinguished club dates only from my arrival in Tokyo last year, but | am 
already forming an appreciation of the personal and professional contacts that can derive from 
membership. | have been invited to talk today about Australia and our relations with Japan. At the end of 
my address | shall be very happy to try to answer any questions on aspects of particular interest. 


Any observer of the current international scene 
must be struck by the fluidity that now prevails 
-both in political and economic relations between 
countries and in the political and economic 
situations of many major countries, 


In the United States, for example, there has 
been major pre-occupation in recent months with 
the so-called ‘Iran-Contra Affair’, whose ramifica- 
tions are still echoing and being assessed. Like the 
Japanese Government, the Australian Govern- 
ment is concerned that these events may mean 
that the authority and credibility of the United 
States’ Administration could be diminished during 
President Reagan’s last two years of office. Again 
like our Japanese friends, the Australian govern- 
ment has been watching uneasily the signs of 
mounting protectionist sentiment in the United 
States Congress. Both as a close ally of the United 
States and as one of its partners -in many areas of 
international activity, Australia wants to see the 
United States maintain a position of constructive 
leadership in world affairs, 


In the Soviet Union, major changes appear to 
be underway as General-Secretary Gorbachev 
seeks to put into effect sweeping political and 
economic reforms. In the international arena, 
close attention is being paid toi the more dynamic 
style of operation which now seems to be 
developing in Soviet foreign policy. It remains to 
be seen what progress can be achieved in the 
period ahead in establishing a more constructive 
and stable framework for East-West relations. 
Certainly the Australian Government is hopeful 
that the major breakthrough in arms control that 
seemed possible at the Reykjavik Summit meeting 
last year is not lost forever through lack of serious 
application by either side. 


Here, in the Pacific region, major changes are 
also evident both in regard to major countries, and 
as regards international economic relations. We 
all hope that the recent leadership changes in 
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China do not prove to have negative repercus- 
sions for China’s modernisation programs, to 
which so many hopes have been pinned. Rapid 
appreciation of the yen has accelerated the 
process of industrial restructuring within Japan, 
and, for the first time in many years, the question 
of whether Japan can maintain near full employ- 
ment has become an issue of serious concern. 
Despite major shifts in currency values, the 
United States trade deficit has proved very difficult 
to reduce. 


The same fall in international commodity prices 


‘ 


that has benefited Japan has been a major 
disequilibrating factor for Australia. Export sub- 
sidies for farm products, reduced demand for 
some Commodities and over-supply of others have 
led to a decline in our terms of trade, which we 
calculate to have taken six and a half billion 
dollars off our yearly export earnings, and which 
has contributed to a fall in the value of our 
currency. What do Japan and Australia have in 
common as they face these political and econo- 
mic uncertainties and pressures? 

In basic political orientation and strategic 
appreciations we are, | think, very close. Located 
at opposite ends of the Pacific region, we have 
complementary perspectives on regional security. 
We share fundamental interests in the region's 
international stability and economic prosperity. 
We each have extremely important relationships 
with the United States. We are each engaged in 
important relationships with China and share an 
important interest in the continuation of that 
country’s open door policies and process of 
economic reform. We both benefit from and seek 
to encourage the economic advancement and 
basically pro-western outlook of the ASEAN coun- 
tries in South-East Asia and the less developed 
countries of the South-West Pacific. 


A feature of the Australia-Japan Ministerial 
Committee meeting which took place in Canberra 
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last month was the much expanded discussion 
which took place on foreign policy issues of 
mutual concern. We expect to carry forward this 
strengthened dialogue on international political 
and security issues through visits to Japan in the 
year ahead by Foreign Minister Hayden and 
several other Australian Ministers. On a day-to- 
day basis, these high-level contacts are supported 
by consultations carried on by our embassy here 
in Tokyo with relevant parts of the Japanese 
Government, and by parallel contacts in Canberra 
between the Japanese Embassy and the Australian 
Government. 


Following the Ministerial Meeting in Canberra, 
Japanese Foreign Minister Kuranari visited New 
Zealand and several other countries in the South- 
West Pacific. In Fiji, he made a major speech in 
which he set out a framework for strengthening 
Japan’s co-operation with the developing coun- 
tries of the South-West Pacific and Micronesia. 


Australia welcomes Japan's increased interest in 
this region. As you are probably aware, we have 
long-standing relations with most countries in the 
South Pacific and are very happy to consult with 
Japan and share our experience where this ts 
applicable. 


if Australia and Japan are to co-operate effec- 
tively in the international arena, we must of 
course both have the capacity to do so. This in 
turn depends on the health of our economies — 
and also partly on the level of mutually beneficial 
economic activity that is maintained between our 
two countries. 


in Australia, the Labor Government led by 
Prime Minister Hawke has been in office for 
nearly four years. During this period it has 
maintained a climate of political stability, which 
has provided a favourable backdrop for major 
redirection of Australian economic policy. Faced 
with a deterioration in our external accounts as a 
result of worsening terms of trade, fundamental 
policy adjustments have been carried out. We are 
confident that in time these reforms will make the 
economy leaner, more efficient and more 
diversified, and so better able to withstand shifts in 
the international economic environment. 


Macro-economic policies have been designed 
to ensure that the international competitiveness 
gained by our industries as a result of the 
Australian dollar's depreciation is retained, and 
that the rate of domestic demand is slowed. 
Accordingly, public sector demand on financial 
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resources has been moderated, monetary policy 
has been firm and real wages have fallen. 


Industrial relations, a subject of keen interest to 
Japanese companies conducting business with 
Australia, warrants special mention. Under the 
centralised wage fixing system, a high degree of 
co-operation between employer groups and un- 
ions has been instrumental in achieving signifi- 
cant reductions in real unit labour costs and, at the 
same time, in lowering the incidence of industrial 
disputation. These are significant achievements of 
which the Government is justly proud. Building 
on this progress, efforts are now being made to 
introduce flexibility into the wage determination 
system to cope with variations in industry profit- 
ability and also to improve productivity by elimi- 
nating inappropriate work practices. At the same 
time, we want to retain the benefits of the 
centralised system in terms of restraining overall 
wage costs. 


The shape of the economy is also receiving 
much attention. Although for years our economy 
has been heavily oriented in terms of both 
employment and share of GNP to the services 
sector —— some two-thirds, in fact — for export 
earnings we have looked overwhelmingly to raw 
materials and agricultural products. We were 
encouraged to do this by the law of comparative 
advantage, by our trading partners, who 
complained about bilateral trade balances not in 
their favour, and by some internationally widely 
accepted, though wrong, demand projections. 


Faced with recent adverse developments the 
government is encouraged, in regard to services, 
by the results of its deregulation of the financial 
and banking sectors and by the growth of interna- 
tional tourism into Australia and of investment in 
tourism-related facilities. 


And the Government is determined to do 
everything it can to encourage and assist in the 
revival and strengthening of manufacturing indus- 
try in Australia. Already positive signs can be 
seen. Many major Australian firms are successful- 
ly extending their operations internationally, and 
exciting scientific discoveries and engineering 
developments abound. 


The size, scope and potential of Australia’s 
economic relationship with Japan mean that it will 
have an important bearing on these efforts to 
restructure, diversify and improve the export 
performance of the Australian economy. Japan 
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kas been Australia’s major trading partner for 
many years and, in 1985-86, accounted for 28.5 
per cent of our exports and 23.8 per cent of our 
imports. In 1985-86, two-way trade between 


» _ Australia and Japan totalled $17.6 billion, with a 
~~ balance of approximately $1.1 billion in Austra- 


lia's favour. In addition to this large volume of 
two-way trade, Japan has also been a major 
source of investment and technology for areas of 
the Australian economy. 


While the economic importance of Japan for 
Australia is widely recognised, it is not always 
appreciated that Australia is a very significant 
economic partner of Japan. The trading relation- 
ship with Australia is the largest that Japan has 
with any developed country except the United 
States. Australia imports more from Japan on a 
per-capita basis than any other OECD country, as 
well as being a major source for Japan of industrial 
raw materials, energy and agricultural commod- 
ities, 


Naturally enough, the recent meeting of the 
Australia-japan Ministerial Committee, to which | 
referred earlier in the context of the foreign policy 
dialogue, also provided an important opportunity 
for Australian and Japanese Ministers to discuss 
current issues in and the outlook for Australia- 
japan economic relations. 


Significant developments at the meeting includ- 
ed: 


è the Japanese Government's reassurance that it 
wanted Australia-Japan trade in minerals and 
energy to be conducted on a purely commer- 
cial basis, and that Japan would not settle trade 
disputes with third countries at Australia’s 
expense; 


è agreement to foster the broadening of the 
economic relationship in areas such as Austra- 
lia’s Japan market strategy, under which we 
have been working to expand the export of 
Australian manufactures to Japan; and in other 
fields including investment, tourism and indus- 
trial co-operation. 


However, while there was agreement that 
Australia and Japan share an interest in the 
success of the multilateral trade negotiations that 
have been recently launched under the GATT, a 
number of specific issues on the handling of 
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agricultural trade in both the multilateral and 
bilateral spheres were left unresolved. 


Because of the increasing international profile 
of the agricultural trade issue, | should perhaps 
take a few moments to summarise Australia’s 
particular concerns, As an efficient agricultural 
producer which exports without subsidies a major 
proportion of its farm production, Australia's 
interests have been progressively damaged by the 
maintenance of restrictive import regimes and 
trade-distorting farm-support programs in other 
countries, and by the current farm export subsidy 
war between the EC and the United States. This 
situation cannot be allowed to persist yet the 
multilateral negotiations under GATT are unlikely 
to show any practical result for some years. 


In recognition of this situation, the Australian 
Prime Minister put forward at an international 
conference last month in Davos, Switzerland, a 
seven-point proposal for immediate, concerted 
and co-ordinated action to resolve the world 
agricultural crisis. The proposal in essence calls 
on countries to freeze and progressively reduce 
agricultural protectionism and to reform their 
various farm-support programs. The proposal 
would facilitate and provide impetus to the 
negotiating process now under way in the GATT. 


We look to Japan to support our proposal and 
believe that it is in Japan's own interest to do so. 
Put simply, a continuation of the existing agri- 
cultural situation places at serious risk the very 
elements of international trade of which japan has 
been a major beneficiary, namely the effective 
functioning of the multilateral trading systern itself 
and the continuing stability of trade in agricultura! 
products. 


As | have already mentioned, investment is a 
particular area where efforts are being made to 
broaden the existing Australia-Japan relationship. 
Australia has relied for many years on foreign 
investment to develop its industries, but the 
Government is now making special efforts to 
attract investment from overseas. At the policy 
level, foreign investment guidelines have been 
substantially liberalised so that proposals in the 
manufacturing, non-bank finance and tourism 
areas are now approved virtually automatically. 
The easing of restrictions on investment in proper- 
ty is also stimulating a lot of interest among 
Japanese investors. 
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Earlier this month, | accompanied to Australia a 
60-member Japanese investment mission, whose 
purpose was to assess the overall environment for 
new investment in Australia. The Mission’s report, 
which is expected in May this year, will be an 
important pointer to future trends. 


To round out my account of the current state of 
Australia-Japan relations, | should also say some- 
thing about the ‘softer’ dimensions of the relation- 
ship, which naturally extends beyond consulta- 
tions between Government Ministers and Offi- 
cials, and the tough-minded transactions of trad- 
ers and businessmen. During the last two decades 
there has been a remarkable growth in people-to- 
people contacts between the two countries at all 
levels. Along with formal study of the Japanese 
language in many Australian universities and high 
schools, and the establishment of Australian 
studies at a number of Japanese universities, there 
has been a steady increase in a range of two-way 
contacts in the arts, the media and sports. While 
Australian tourists to Japan are now somewhat 
discouraged by the high yen, the shift in the 
exchange rate has tended to swell the already 
growing numbers of Japanese tourists to Australia. 
More than 150 000 Japanese people are expected 
to visit Australia this year; and here in Tokyo we 
look forward this year to visits by the Australian 
ballet, the Sydney Dance Company and the 
Melbourne Symphony Orchestra. 


Looking ahead to 1988, the Australian 
Bicentenary — that is, the 200th anniversary of 
European settlement in Australia — will provide 
rich opportunities for a further expansion of 
people-to-people contacts. Japan has just 
announced that it will participate in Expo 88, 
which will be held in Brisbane between April and 
October 1988. The Japanese Government and 
Business Community will contribute generously to 
the establishment of a science and technology 
centre in Canberra, which will be an Australia- 
Japan project to celebrate the Bicentenary. Japan 
will also send a sailing ship to participate in the 
group of tall ships which will enter Sydney 
Harbour on 26 January, re-enacting the arrival of 
the first fleet 200 years earlier. 


There will be a diverse range of other events 
throughout Australia in which Japan and many 
other countries are expected to take part. Here in 
Japan, Australia-Japan societies and prefectures, 
cities and ports which have Australian affiliations 
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are planning a series of functions to help celebrate 
the Australian Bicentenary. 


In concluding, it might be appropriate for me to 
indicate in general terms the expectations and 
objectives of the Australian side as we look to the 
future course of Australia-Japan relations:- 


è we expect to see and are comfortable with the 
prospect of Japan’s international role growing, 
not only as a leading country in the Asia-Pacific 
region, but also in world affairs generally; 


è we consider that it is desirable not only for 
Japan itself but also for Japan’s various interna- 
tional partners that Japan assume sooner rather 
than later greater direct responsibility for help- 
ing to maintain the international system, par- 
ticularly in the economic area, from which 
Japan itself has benefited so much; 


è it follows from the foregoing that we support 
Japan’s objective of ‘internationalisation’; 


è in bilateral terms, we want to see Australia- 
Japan economic relations develop further and 
more broadly in ways that do not disadvantage 
japan but give full play to Australia’s compara- 
tive advantage and commercial potential, in- 
cluding of course in the area of agriculture; 


è we hope to develop with Japan a closer 
dialogue on the full range of foreign policy 
issues of concern to both countries, both global 
and regional 


@ including in regard to the South Pacific, to 
which Japan is directing more attention, and 
where we have accumulated considerable 
experience; 


è in regional terms, we look forward to a situation 
developing over time where Australia and 
japan both benefit from and contribute towards 
a process of increasing economic interaction 
between the countries of the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion. 


| shall conclude at this point and invite ques- 
tions on-any subjects that might be of particular 
interest to you. 
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MULTICULTURALISM 


_ Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to the Greek Festival of Coburg, in Melbourne, on 


8 February: 


It gives me great pleasure to be able to return this year to the Greek festival of Coburg. Few of the 
events | attend could make me feel more at home than this festival in Melbourne. | particularly welcome 
the opportunity to attend a function which has been organised by young people of the Greek Orthodox 


Diocese for the rest of their community. 


As we approach the Bicentennial year it is 
particular gratifying to note the gathering strength 
of ethnic communities across the country. Festiv- 
als such as this provide an occasion for people to 
_ celebrate their cultural backgrounds and to come 

to a greater awareness of their own identity. My 
Government wants to encourage all citizens to 
gain maximum benefit from the richness of the 
cultural diversity of Australian society and to 
participate to the full in Australia’s civic life. 
Accordingly we have recently set up an Office of 
Multicultural Affairs in my Department. 


From the Government's point of view, multicul- 
turalism means equality of opportunity for all 
people in this country, whatever their back- 
ground, race, colour or creed may be, to contri- 
bute to this developing country and to contribute 
to its developing identity. 


Along with that, multiculturalism means equal- 
ity of treatment for all people in this country, 
whatever their background, when it comes to the 
programs and services of government. A major 
priority for the Office of Multicultural Affairs will 
be the translation of the principles of multicultur- 
alism into practical terms. This means injecting 
those principles into decision-making processes 
and into policies, programs and services nation- 
wide. | would also like to take this opportunity to 
address a few words to the young people of my 
own electorate about my Government's youth 
strategy. 


When the Government came to office we were 
faced with serious crises for many young people 
in the areas of education, employment, housing, 
income support, drug abuse and general 
community support services. 


The major thrusts of our youth strategy are to 
ensure: 


è that all young people have the opportunity to 


maximise their life chances by participating in 
education or training for as long as possible; 
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è that support assistance is available to those 
most in need. 


To this end my Government has developed an 
integrated package to meet the needs of young 
people. The package includes a number of major 
initiatives such as: 


è educational and vocational training provisions: 


è development of a more rational system of 
income support aimed particularly at encourag- 
ing young people to continue in education, 


è the national drug offensive, creating greater 
awareness and more effective action to combat 
this problem: 


è developing a program to provide opportunities 
for community service by those young people 
who would otherwise be unable to find a 
meaningful role in our community. 


In each element of the strategy, particular 
attention has been given to improving the situ- 
ation of those most in need within the community, 
including migrants and young people from non- 
English speaking backgrounds. In 1988 the Gov- 
ernment developed guidelines on ‘access and 
equity’ for migrants in the delivery of all its 
services and programs. The Government will be 
ensuring that these guidelines are observed in the 
implementation of its youth strategy. | would also 
like to draw attention to the fact that through the 
Office of Youth Affairs, the Federation of Ethnic 
Community Councils of Australia has again been 
funded this financial year to support a youth 
worker to run its national ethnic youth program. 


These kinds of initiatives by government only 
make sense if they are founded upon the reality of 
strong and viable communities and cultural 
groups. | am particularly pleased to officiate here 
as your guest of honour because | recognise that 
events such as these provide the life blood of 
Australia’s social fabric. 
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Australia-U.S. trade relations 


Speech by the Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, to the Asia Society, in New York, on 20 


February: 


| am very pleased to be here to discuss with you some of the more important issues that affect 
U.S.-Australian trade and investment, and in particular the global dimensions of that relationship. 
Australia is dependent on a healthy world trading economy; and this health in turn depends on 
international recognition of the gains from specialisation. In the present climate it is easy to lose sight of 


these gains. 


World economic growth has stabilised at a low 
rate. Unfortunately, slow growth leaves little 
latitude to offset the fundamental imbalances in 
the world economy and the problems afflicting 
world trade. Let me assert at the outset that there 
are a number of related steps which must be 
undertaken if a solution to the current internation- 
al trade crisis is to be achieved. 


A priority must be to improve the multilateral 
framework under which world trade is conducted. 
The hard-learned lessons of the great depression 
~— of the beggar-my-neighbour policies that 
impoverished and scarred a generation —— gave 
birth to the GATT vision of a fair and open 
international trading system. As we labour to 
recover from the economic traumas of the 70s and 
early 80s we must continually remind ourselves 
(and others) that the growth and prosperity of the 
50s and 60s was premised on and rooted in the 
principle of multilateralism established with the 
GATT in 1949. 


Today, however, the global economic system is 
under stress and in imminent danger. More 
surprising is the source of that threat. It comes 
from the least likely quarter, from those very 
nations that few rich and prosperous in the course 
of the post-war economic boom, The single most 
potent threat to world economic growth — and so 
inevitably to international political stability — 
comes from the economic superpowers of the 
Western World — from Europe, Japan and the 
United States. 


Only determined, informed leadership by the 
leaders of those nations can arrest and reverse the 
domestic tide of protectionism and short-sighted 
self-interest that otherwise will turn the clock back 
to the bleak days of the depression. In the absence 
of such leadership, an open and disciplined world 
trading system -— the foundation of our post-war 
prosperity — will inevitably collapse. This threat 
to stability simply illustrates the increasing inter- 
dependence of our economies and the interna- 
tional repercussions of ostensibly domestic policy 
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decisions. These processes have not been pro- 
ceeding in harmony. Fracturing of international 
relations and ineffective policy outcomes have 
been the result. While countries such as Australia 
look to reduce their protective barriers, encourage 
freer trade, the U.S. appears to be moving the 
other way. Leadership and vision is desperately 
needed. 

The U.S. has traditionally provided just such 
leadership but, for many of we smaller nations 
who have come to rely on its capacity to show the 
way, it now seems to have lost its own sense of 
direction. Faced with domestic protectionist 
pressure, the U.S. is bruising its relations with 
traditional allies and trading partners. Nowhere is 
this pressure more readily illustrated than in the 
field of agriculture where the smaller — and often 
more efficient — trading nations are reeling under 
the weight of Europe-U.S. agricultural trade ten- 
SIONS. 

Yet in Europe, terms such as ‘butter mountain’ 
and ‘wine lake’, coined in reference to rapidly 
growing stockpiles, no longer shock either pro- 
ducers or the consumers who helped build them. 
Rather, both in Europe and the U.S. there is a 
growing tendency to regard them as a fact of life, 
along with the billions of dollars in subsidies spent 
on their creation. The impact of such levels of 
subsidisation on the world trading environment is 
clearly not fully understood by domestic consti- 
tuencies either here or in Europe. 

There are various motives which have stimulat- 
ed the United States to enter the export subsidy 
battle with the European community. Indeed we 
understand the concerns of U.S. farmers in calling 
for its escalation, but they and their European 
counterparts should be aware of the destructive 
implications of such escalation. The very exist- 
ence of 100 million tonnes of grain stockpiled 
around the world and continuing high levels of 
government budgetary support, have achieved no 
relief to the plight of farmers themselves. They 
point only to domestic policy failures on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 
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Beyond agriculture subsidies and non-tariff 
barriers are proliferating, heightening internation- 
al trade conflict. To continue this trend is to ignore 
the benefits from trade and to provide the condi- 
tions for lower economic growth and standards of 
living for the next generation. It is ironic that those 
nations that cherish and champion enterprise and 
competition at home, should simultaneously dis- 
trust the same values abroad. All this amounts to is 
asking countries to act in their own broader 
trading interests. It is for this reason that the 
present round of multilateral discussions must 
move quickly on the liberalisation of all areas of 
trade. 

Australia has been active in trying to get the 
present multilateral trade negotiations round to 
consider these problems. 

But | shall return later to the way Australia can 
work with the United States to get a more effective 
result from. the negotiations. | would like to turn 
now to the second step which must be taken if a 
cure for the present trade malaise is to be 
achieved. 

Put simply, this is for countries to accept the 
long-term adjustments when their trading posi- 
tions are in fundamental disequilibrium. This is 
the domestic expression of the political leadership 
which | mentioned a few moments ago. Good 
domestic policy is inseparable from good interna- 
tional policy. At the bottom line, when the 
domestic and international balance sheet is ruled 
off, there is no inconsistency. Indeed the two arms 
of policy are complementary. The necessary 
domestic policy adjustments take a variety of 
forms. For instance, countries with trade surpluses 
need to accept a higher level of consumption, 
particularly of imports, and should accordingly 
liberalise their import regime. In return they will 
stimulate their own export markets. The failure of 
these countries to relax their macroeconomic 
policies in recognition of strong trading positions 
has had a serious effect on their trading partners 
and on world trade generally. 

In 1980, exports from the industrial to the 
non-industrial world were rising at the rate of 24 
per cent a year. By 1985 they were actually falling 
at a rate of 1.5 per cent a year. The converse 
remedy must be followed by countries like 
Australia and the United States, with trade deficits. 
We have to accept restraint in monetary and fiscal 
policies so as to prevent demand from spilling 
onto the external account. 

More painful still is the realignment that has to 
occur in our economies. We have to become 
more competitive in the goods and services that 
we produce. Also, we have to adjust our produc- 
tion towards those goods that the rest of the world 
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wants. The fast this structural adjustment occurs, 
the stronger the growth that can be supported. 
With faster adjustment we can support stronger 
and sustainable growth. Because Australia is a 
small country, and very reliant on world markets, 
it has had to come to terms with adjustment 
sooner than most. 

It is possible to resist economic adiustment for a 
while with greater protection against imports and 
subsidies on exports. But in the longer term the 
fundamental structural changes that are necessary 
to address trade problems must occur. 

Australia has realised that it has to accept 
structural change. We are concerned that it has to 
accept structural change. We are concerned that 
the U.S. is heading in a different direction. Many 
of the key economic decisions at industry level of 
the last 18 months, either by design or by 
accident, discourage structural change. That is the 
pattern in agriculture, steel, and a variety of other 
industries. 

Since the Labor Government gained office in 
Australia in 1983, it has designed its economic 
policy decisions to cope with fast changing 
international economic circumstances in tandem 
with the demand for structural change with the 
Australian domestic economy. The results speak 
for themselves. Real economic growth averaged 
4.5 per cent from 1983 to 1985. Inflation was 
virtually halved to 6 per cent per annum. Real 
labour costs were reduced to the lowest level 
since the early 1970s. We have provided the 
economy with the stability it had never achieved 
during previous administrations. 

But of course Australia is a small economy, 
overwhelmingly reliant on agricultural and miner- 
al exports. Thus when the poor state of commod- 
ity markets began to bite in 1985, our terms of 
trade plunged to a post-war low and the current 
account deficit blew out, causing the currency to 
depreciate, our foreign debt to increase, and 
inflation to re-ignite. 

The important points, however, are that the 
gravity of the problem is widely appreciated in 
Australia; and, that we have adopted the policies 
necessary to correct the trade imbalance. In 
particular, we have not resorted to trade protec- 
tionism. The depreciation of the Australian dollar 
that has occurred since 1985 has been enough to 
return our export industries to a highly competi- 
tive international position. Fiscal policy, wages 
policy, monetary policy and industry policy have 
each been deployed in co-ordinated pursuit of the 
maintenance of these gains in real terms. 

Wage moderation and restraint of total labour 
costs negotiated with the trade unions have been 
crucial in holding the increase in the inflation rate 
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to just four percentage points after a depreciation 
of nearly 40 per cent in trade weighted terms. 
Australia’s inflation rate will start falling now that 
most of the price effects of the depreciation have 
worked through. The willingness of an enlighten- 
ed trade union movement to negotiate realistic 
solutions to our problems has been essential to 
our adjustment. 

Wages policy is complemented by our other 
macroeconomic policies. Monetary policy has 
been held firm and interest rates remain high. 
They will not be prematurely relaxed, although 
they should fall naturally as a contracting current 
account deficit removes the constraints to sustain- 
able long-term economic growth. We have also 
been alert to the important linkage that exists 
between public sector deficits and external ba- 
lance. Most of you would recall how overseas 
borrowings to finance large federal deficits have 
led to an artificial level of the U.S. dollar and, in 
consequence, much of your current trade imba- 
lance. In Australia we have tightened fiscal policy, 
frozen aggregate Commonwealth spending in real 
terms, and thus reduced the national government 
deficit to 1.4 per cent of GDP, as compared with 
4.2 per cent three years ago. The Australian 
budget deficit is also well under this year's 
projected U.S. budget deficit of 3.9 per cent of 
GDP. It is axiomatic that those who counsel fiscal 
sobriety for debtor nations must not disport 
themselves in glass houses. 

The Australian Government is confident that the 
measures we have taken will help to realign our 
pattern of growth. Of the 2.25 per cent growth that 
we forecast for 1986-87 almost all is expected to 
come from the traded sector. The most recent 
economic indicators suggest that Australia’s 
growth contraction of 1986 has bottomed-out. 
The OECD has forecast Australia’s 1987 growth of 
3.3 per cent, one of the highest estimates for any 
OECD country. 

Our domestic policy adjustments have not 
stopped with macroeconomic and wages policy. 
A range of other policies has also been necessary 
to shift the economy towards the production of an 
internationally competitive basis. Industry plans 
have been introduced to manage the transition to 
international competitiveness for some of the most 
difficult manufacturing industries. 

Special attention has been given to training and 
to elimination of restrictive work practices by 
employees. Together with a general 150 per cent 
taxation deduction for expenditure on industrial 
research and development, these initiatives justify 
the government's confidence that the process of 
restructuring and renewing our industries will be 
successful. At the same time the Australian 
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taxation system has been overhauled, the princi- 
pal objectives being to reduce excessively high 
marginal rates of personal income tax, and to 
restore fairness and neutrality to the system. 

The second element of our industry policy was 
a recognition of the need for Australian industry to 
increase its usage and development of techn- 
ology. Manufacturing and service industries will 
benefit particularly from this increase usage. 

Australia has always been an efficient producer 
of minerals and agricultural products and policy 
measures are now in place to give greater weight 
to the manufacturing and services sectors which 
are increasingly dominating world trade. We are 
looking to exploit those products with which we 
have a particular edge. There are a surprisingly 
large number being produced across a highly 
diverse spectrum. 

The most recent government initiative to assist 
the restructuring of the Australian economy has 
been to remove the burden of unnecessary, 
outdated and inappropriate governmert regula- 
tions and policies. We have also established a 
special cabinet sub-committee to conduct a case- 
by-case examination of the impediments to our 
trade competitiveness. This has already resulted in 
the relaxation of controls on the export of several 
key commodities, including crude oil, bauxite and 
alumina, coal, tungsten and tin. Restrictions on air 
freight charters and some visa requirements have 
also been relaxed. 

This national examination includes a wide 
range of other areas where impediments may be 
limiting trade opportunities such as the transport 
industry, shipping and export inspection prac- 
tices. 

Financial markets were one of the first sectors to 
be deregulated because of the universal need for 
efficient capital flows, and this has been augment- 
ed by the relaxation of restrictions on foreign 
investment. 

Under the liberalised policy on foreign invest- 
ment, manufacturing investment will be automati- 
cally approved unless it can be shown there is 
some national interest that would be prejudiced. 
Conditions on foreign ownership of real estate 
have been substantially removed and equity 
restrictions on other investments have been 
simplified and relaxed. The present guidelines are 
framed very much to encourage foreign invest- 
ment. 

These measures reflect our recognition of the 
role of investment. The knowledge that invest- 
ment is essential for restructuring and growth has 
been crucial for community acceptance of our 
policies. These policies have allowed an increase 
in the return on investment so that the profit share 
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of output has recovered to the level of the early 
1970s. Of course investment depends on the 
outlook for the economy as a whole. 


The Government has been encouraged by the 
balance of payments figures for recent months 
which when taken together have shown a decline 
in Our Current account deficit despite difficult 
world trading conditions. 


The improvement is certainly not a cause for 
complacency, nor are we treating it that way. 
Nevertheless, we welcome the early signs. The 
government expects our trading position to im- 
prove as 1987 progresses. This should in turn 
allow some relaxation of monetary policy and a 
slightly higher level of growth. However, a 
number of the initiatives taken by the Australian 
Government are aimed at long-term improve- 
ment. 

It is precisely these long-term factors that are 
most important for investment. These long-term 
influences are supported by increasing signs of 
stability in our short-term economic indicators. 
While Australia has depended heavily on agri- 
cultural produce and minerals, and there remain 
investment opportunities in these areas, the cur- 
rent reality is that some of the best prospects lie in 
the areas of manufactures and services. 

The Australian manufacturing industry that has 
emerged from the 70s and early 80s is leaner and 
more efficient. Profit levels are returning to the 
levels of the 1960s after a long downturn during 
the 1970s and early 80s. Some of the most 
innovative of our new manufacturing enterprises 
are in areas that have nothing to do with our 
traditional exports. 


The government is also delighted by progress in 
the services sector. In this field new entrants have 
the benefit of a well-developed, existing service 
infrastructure to build on. 

Tourism is one service industry that is doing 
particularly well. Since 1983, the annual growth 
in tourism receipts has been almost 24 per cent. 
Growth has been particularly strong over the last 
six months. A large part of the increase in tourists 
is accounted for by North Americans. At the same 
time, Australian overseas investment is increasing 
fast. In 1979 Australian direct investment in the 
U.S. was just over U.S.$300 million. By 1984 this 
had increased by a factor of 9 to over U.S.$2.8 
billion. 

The Government readily acknowledges that 
overseas investment provides benefits in terms of 
long-term foreign exchange earnings and in 
generating development. It also enhances our 
export performance and provides Australian in- 
dustry with valuable international experience as 
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Mr John Dawkins, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 


well as assisting and improving our trade rela- 
tions. 

A glimpse of the range and sophistication of 
Australian enterprises can be seen from their 
recent United States investments. For example, 
Qintex in film production, Hoyts in cinema 
ownership, TNT in freight forwarding and News 
Limited in the media. These augment longer- 
standing Australian investments in a wide variety 
of fields, from oil exploration to brewing. 

U.S. investment in Australia, was about U.S.$1 1 
billion in 1985. The increasing level of two-way 
investment is a sign of the growing commercial 
ties between Australia and the United States. | 
would now like to come back to the nature of the 
U.S.-Australian trade relationships and ways in 
which we can co-operate to improve the outlook 
for both countries. 

The United States is Australia’s second largest 
trading partner. Contrary to the U.S. perception 
that it is in deficit in all its bilateral trade 
relationships we are one of the few major trading 
partners with which the U.S. enjoys a trade 
surplus. In 1985-86 Australia’s exports to the 
United States were U.S.$2.3 billion. In the same 
year we imported U.S.$5.1 billion worth of goods. 
The United States supplies Australia with high 
quality goods and services. A large percentage of 
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these are investment goods and inputs to proces- 
sing in Australia. The remainder are consumer 
goods and services, which contribute to our 
standard of living, and defence equipment. 

Australia would obviously like to expand our 
imports if at all possible. But the ability of both the 
Australian public and private sectors to buy, like 
any other trader, is directly related to our ability to 
sell; and our ability to sell is currently coming 
under pressure. Obviously we have problems with 
agricultural produce. 

But we also depend heavily on our exports to 
countries in the western Pacific. These countries 
in turn depend on their exports to the United 
States. If the United States asks these countries to 
restrict their exports, or imposes tariffs or quotas, 
Australia loses indirectly. Trade restrictions break 
the links between countries that allow specialis- 
ation and make trade profitable. Eventually the 
result is lower buying power for everybody. 

| mentioned earlier that U.S. domestic policy 
prescriptions are now moving in harmony and not 
achieving results. The outcome is even more 
pressure for further domestic protection. For this 
reason, we are endeavouring to maintain a high 
profile in the multilateral negotiating process, 
evidenced already this year by missions to Europe 
by our Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, and Minister 
for Primary Industry, Mr Kerin, as well as by my 
own visit here. We are neither mendicants nor 
adversaries. We come to speak to you not with 
cliches but with the perspective of an ally and the 
experience of a friend. Yes, we are prompted by 
self-interest, but we are not blinded by it. 

We look to the United States not for altruism, 
but for informed self-interest —- and for leader- 
ship. We urge upon your legislators and executive 
a renewed commitment to the two qualities that 
have made the United States prosperous and 
respected, enterprising and powerful — that is, the 
pursuit of economic innovation and structural 
change at home, and the support of an anti- 
protectionist, free enterprise world view abroad. 

| shall be strongly urging your Administration 
(and key Members of Congress) to support such a 
policy approach. Australia believes that interna- 
tional accord can reinforce and accelerate domes- 
tic moves for trade reform. For agriculture in 
particular, we will be urging support for an accord 
on international agricultural reform to be agreed 
at the Economic Summit in Venice in June. Moves 
to increase our co-operation in advancing the 
international trading climate run parallel to moves 
aimed at broadening the bilateral trading relation- 
ship. 

Australia’s reliance on the United States for the 
supply of quality goods and services is likely not 
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only to continue but to grow. In the other 
direction, Australia’s increased competitiveness ts 
likely to see a rise in investment by U.S. com- 
panies. 

Obviously there is now greater scope for 
downstream processing in Australia of the primary 
products we have always produced at low cost. 
The Government's assault on our domestic policy 
constraints will improve the return to investment 
in this area. Opportunities are also enhanced for 
investment in more technologically advanced 
manufactures, particularly with regard to the 
programs established by the government to in- 
crease our technology usage. 

The U.S. has already taken advantage of the 
opportunities in our financial and services sector 
and we expect this sector to continue to expand. | 
think the economic prospects are very good for 
closer co-operation and commercial ties between 
our countries. | believe it is in both our interests to 
continue to develop the trading relationship and 
to recognise what each country can offer the 
other. 

Beyond that, however, both countries must 
continue to display a commitment to those two 
fundamentals that lie at the heart of any solution 
to the current crisis in world trade — willingness 
to undertake tne necessary and simply inevitable 
restructuring of our economies, and, second, 
preparedness to help resuscitate a free and fair 
multilateral trading system. 

Our economies, and, second, preparedness to 
help resuscitate a free and fair multilateral trading 
system. The alternative hardly bears contempl- 
ation. Domestic inflexibility amounts to nothing 
less than economic atrophy. Parochialism — the 
short-sighted surrender to domestic pressure 
groups at the expense of long-term national 
self-interest — will lead not only to economic 
stagnation, but also to international isolation — 
and worse. 

As Prime Minister Hawke pointed out at Davos, 
we cannot ignore the fact that commercial ten- 
sions, if allowed to fester, will over time erode 
western political and security relationships to the 
point where they eventually lose their day-to-day 
vitality. Already in Australia —- where farmers 
have seen their income ravaged by foreign sub- 
sidies leading to plummeting export prices and 
where eroding terms of trade have diminished the 
national income and standard of living of all 
Australians — already we have seen the question- 
ing of traditional alliances, even by the most 
conservative elements of the Australian commun- 
ity. 

lf this process were to continue, without respite 
and without the prospect of amelioration, then 
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indeed the international political balance as we 
have known it would change — for the worse. The 
stakes are that high. 


That prospect is nearer to hand than any of us 
would find comfortable. Should doubt translate to 
hostility, then concern would become alarm, at 
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remarkably short notice. But having said that we 
also express the hope that the United States will. 
as in previous international conflicts, resist isola- 
tionism and commit itself to an enduring global 
perspective. As people of influence and indeed 
power here in the United States, we enjoin you to 
take up this cause. 





The People’s Republic of China Ambassador to Australia, Mr Zhang Zai, was the leading guest at the official opening 
of the $1.15 billion Portland Aluminium Smelter in the State of Victoria on 9 February. Mr Zhang Zai journeyed from 
Canberra to Portland for the ceremony because the Chinese Government’s China International Trust and Investment 
Corporation has a 10 per cent stake of the huge project. Other venture partners are Alcoa of Australia (45 per cent), 
the Government of Victoria (35 per cent), and the First National Resource Trust (10 per cent). The venture was 
originally proposed nine years ago. Construction began in 1980 and the plant finally began production in October, 
1986 when one third of the first of two giant pot lines came into production. The remainder of the first pot line will be 
in full operation by mid-1987 and the second is scheduled to be producing in the second half of 1988. When in full 
production, the two pot lines will produce 300 000 tonnes of aluminium annually. Pictured (left to right) are the 
Premier of Victoria, Mr John Cain, and the Ambassador of the People’s Republic of China, Mr Zhang Zai, examining 
an ingot of aluminium in the smelter’s pot room after the official opening of the Portland Aluminium Smelter 


(Promotion Australia photo). 
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Trade: investing in Australia 


Speech by the Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, to the Bain and Company 
Investment Seminar, in Hong Kong, on 13 February: 


| welcome this opportunity to speak to you today about recent developments in the Australian 
economy, and the implications of those developments for Australia as an investment destination. 

The main message | want to leave with you is that Australia has made significant and fundamental 
adjustments to its economy over the last four years, that we have faced the challenge of major structural 
adjustment, that there is a whole new basis for competitiveness in Australian manufacturing industry, 
and that Australia is in an increasingly attractive location for long-term investment. 


Australia and Hong Kong are two very different 
economies which have enjoyed a prosperous and 
expanding business relationship over many years, 
particularly involving trade in minerals, energy 
and foodstuffs from Australia and in clothing, 
textiles and manufactured goods from Hong Kong. 
Hong Kong's proximity and special relationship 
with the Peoples’ Republic of China, its provision 
of much-valued business migration to Australia, 
and the long-standing flow of tourists and students 
between us, have all provided extra dimensions to 
the relationship. 

While Hong Kong is already an important 
source of investment in Australia, providing in 
recent years around 4.5 per cent of our non- 
official foreign investment, there is scope as we 
see it for that contribution to our economy 
expanding significantly in the years ahead. 

| will be well satisfied if | can contribute in some 
small way to that process today by drawing 
attention to some of the basic reforms and 
achievements that have occurred in Australian 
economic management — at both the macro and 
micro level — over the last four years, and which 
may not yet have been fully appreciated here. 


Reconciliation and recovery 


The Hawke Labor Government was elected to 
office in 1983 on a platform of ‘reconciliation, 
recovery and reconstruction’, and those concepts 
— rhetorical though they may appear — have 
been crucial to our whole economic management 
strategy since. 

The immediate task confronting the Govern- 
ment was one of recovery: rescuing the economy 
from the unhappy condition of high inflation, high 
unemployment, high deficits, and negligible 
growth in which we inherited it. Within a remark- 
ably short time we achieved that objective, with 
the first few years of the Government — through 
to the latter part of 1985 — seeing dramatic 
increases in new job creation, significant cuts in 
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unemployment and inflation, and growth rates 
that made us the envy of the OECD. 


Central of that achievement in turn was a policy 
of essentially voluntary wage restraint through the 
Government-Trade Unions Accord — leading in 
turn to increased corporate profitability and local 
investment activity — which was made possible 
by the atmosphere of reconciliation (as distinct 
from union-business-government confrontation) 
which the Government has deliberately and 
consistently cultivated. And not only did the 
traditionally militant trade union movement 
accept significant declines in real wages in the 
overall national interest, but industrial disputation 
remained at historically low levels throughout that 
period. Normally periods of high growth, reduced 
unemployment and renewed profitability tend te 
be accompanied by industrial unrest and wage 
breakouts, but this didn’t happen during the heady 
period of initial recovery, and it hasn’t happened 
since. For a variety of reasons — not least among 
them a new generation of national trade union 
leaders — there is a wholly new spirit of 
responsibility evident in the mainstream Aust- 
ralian industrial relations scene. 


Throughout the last year or so the Australian 
economy has however been experiencing a 
period of renewed economic difficulty. It has not 
on this occasion been due to any lapse in 
economic management by the Government — as 
has been overwhelmingly acknowledged by inde- 
pendent commentators — but rather has been the 
product of a massive and rapid deterioration in 
our terms of trade with the collapse of commodity 
prices that occurred in the latter part of 1985 and 
has continued more or less unabated since. With 
40 per cent of our merchandise exports. still 
agricultural, and fully 50 per cent of them 
involving the energy, minerals and metals com- 
modities for which | am ministerially responsible, 
the deterioration in prices that occurred across 
these areas had disastrous implications for our 
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trade account, and sent ricochet effects right 
through the economy. 

Accordingly, a second major recovery exercise 
had to be mounted, involving an all out effort to 
restrain domestic demand and inflationary press- 
ures, through a combination of continuing firm 
monetary policy, much tighter fiscal policy (pro- 
ducing, among other things, dramatic drops in 

Budget deficits as a percentage of GDP), and a 
renewed round of wage discipline in co-operation 
with the trade union movement. 

_ Together with the continuing impact of the 
1983 decision to float the Australian dollar and its 
subsequent depreciation, which I'll come back to 
in a moment in the context of economic restruc- 
turing, these strategiés have led to the situation 


<c slowly turning around. While it is too early yet to 
Say we are out of the woods so far as our current 
_ account deficit problem is concerned, the last two 
~~ monthly trade figures — and in particular the 


smoothed seasonly adjusted series showing a 
steady decline in the deficit since June — amount 
to more than a few rays of light showing through 
the trees. 

Certainly the OECD Economic Outlook report 
released in late December gives us some en- 
couragement, predicting as it does a resurgence of 
growth to 3% per cent in 1987, and a significant 
moderating of the high inflation with which we 
have been beset since the dollar dramatically 
depreciated in 1985 and again last year. While 
high inflation is never a cause for complacency — 
particularly in an environment where inflation has 
been very low in most of the major trading nations 
~~ we have taken the view that in Australia it has 
been in recent times just an inevitable part of the 
text book process of currency adjustment, as 
imported goods priced themselves out of domestic 
markets. It is reasonable to suppose that that 
process has now pretty well run its course, and 
that the Consumer Price Index will come back in 
the period ahead to more acceptable levels. 


Reconstruction 


While all these ups and downs and ups again in 
macro-economic recovery management have 
been occurring, the Government's attention has 
been simultaneously focused on the longer-haul 
task of reconstruction of the Australian economy 
— the third of the ‘3 R's’ espoused by the Hawke 
Government on coming to office. 

We have seen the task here as being the long 
overdue one of reshaping the Australian economy 
to reduce our massive dependence on commod- 
ities, and to become a genuinely mature and 
adaptable economy, capable of responding to 
external influences and absorbing shocks from 
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wherever they might come. A whole series of far 

reaching structural changes have been introduced 

to this end, and they include the following: 

@ First and foremost, there has been the deregul- 
ation of the exchange rate and the consequen- 
tial removal of inward and outward controls on 
capital flows. This has resulted, since the end of 
1985, in the depreciation of the Australian 
dollar to a level where, in conjunction with 
other domestic policies (which have, eg, 
produced falls in real labour unit costs in 
manufacturing of over 7 per cent), it represents 
the dominant force in restructuring the econ- 
omy by enhancing export and import compet- 
ing opportunities. 

è There has been a dismantling of all the regula- 
tory mechanisms applied to the financial sec- 
tor, apart from prudential controls. 

è We have admitted 16 new foreign banks and a 
much greater number of foreign currency 
traders. 

@ We have substantially liberalised foreign in- 
vestment rules, such that proposed new invest- 
ment and acquisition of businesses in the 
manufacturing, non-bank finance and tourism 
sectors are now approved virtually automati- 
cally. 

è Acquisitions of real estate for development are 
approved without the need for Australian equ- 
ity participation; acquisitions of developed, 
non-residential, commercial real estate are now 
permitted provided there is 50 per cent Aust- 
ralian equity participation. Where Australian 
equity is not available, 100 per cent foreign 
ownership is allowed. 

@ The Government has implemented long over- 
due tax reforms, the most extensive in a 
generation. These have as their principal fea- 
tures the reduction of excessively high marginal 
personal tax rates, the encouragement of equity 
investment, and generally the restoration of 
fairness and neutrality to the system. 

@ The protection regimes applicable to every 
significant sector of Australian industry have 
been systematically reviewed, and average 
levels of assistance to Australian industry have 
dropped significantly and will continue to fall. 
We are no longer gearing production predomi- 
nantly for the home market, recognising that for 
an increasing part of our industry survival will 
require export «competitiveness. 

è At the same time we have been giving positive 
encouragement to new initiatives that can 
flourish in the international market place, and 
have introduced a very generous 150 per cent 
concession for R&D, complemented by a grants 
scheme which also supports new technologies. 
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è We have been paying much more attention to 
quality control and productivity issues, doing 
our best as a Government to remove unneces- 
sary business regulation, and encouraging both 
industry and the trade union movement to 
address unproductive and restrictive manage- 
ment and work practices. 

All these changes will operate to integrate 
Australia more closely with the world market and 
over time shift our trading dependence away from 
commodities towards the more sophisticated 
manufacturing and service sectors. Our capital 
markets have been freed up and internationalised, 
financing arrangements are more competitive and 
flexible, there are new tax incentives to produc- 
tive investment, and we have a cost structure that 
is more internationally competitive than has been 
the case as long as anyone can remember. 


Investing in Australia 


We believe the adjustments we have made in 
our economy open the way for new investment 
opportunities. The cost advantages flowing from 
the new Australian dollar level provide a 
tremendous incentive for the location of manufac- 
turing operations in Australia. Our new export 
competitiveness coincides with the problems 
being created for some manufacturing industries 
in other countries by the sharp appreciation of 
their currencies. The coincidence of adverse 
external factors on our trading situation over the 
past few years has given Australia a head start in 
adapting to the need for new forms of productive 
capacity. The right policies have been put in place 
to preserve the competitive gains we have won, 
and we invite overseas enterprises to join us in 
taking advantage of them. 

It will be clear from the way | have described 
Australia’s industry strategy that we are not 
looking for investments based only on supply to 
our domestic market. Our new approach is firmly 
fixed on production for world markets. We are 
looking for partnership with overseas enterprise in 
developing new forms of world competitive 
manufacturing industry and we believe the basis 
for that partnership is sound. 

Australia has the skills and infrastructure of an 
advanced industrial country, a wealthy natural 
resource base (with many opportunities to add 
value to that base by more extensive mineral 
processing) and a newly competitive cost struc- 
ture. We have close and friendly relations with the 
rapidly growing countries of the South-East Asian 
region and we are well located to serve those 
markets. For foreign companies operating in 
Australia we offer excellent living conditions. 

We also recognise the benefits that could flow 
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to Australian industry through closer links with 
foreign enterprises. In addition to the capital 
inflow that we wish to encourage, we would value 
highly the contribution that their skills in manage- 
ment, design and marketing could make as we 
seek to upgrade the capabilities of our industry in 
these areas. 

Let me conclude by saying again that Australia’s 
relationship with Hong Kong is a long and mature 
one, and we are keen that it should both continue 
and grow. 

We appreciate the extraordinary achievements 
of Hong Kong as a world manufacturer and trader, 
and want to ensure, by gatherings such as this, 
that you are made aware of the great changes that 
are taking place in Australia’s economic and 
industrial environment and the opportunities that 
are being created. We invite you to evaluate our 
capabilities, our competitiveness and our commit- 
ment to expanding our trade with the world. 

The Australian Government is confident that it 
has put into place a policy framework which will 
preserve and enhance our future prosperity. The 
benefits of this sound and stable environment are 
available to those Hong Kong enterprises and 
individuals who choose to join us through invest- 
ment in the new Australian economy which is 
emerging. 
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International agricultural crisis: proposals for reform 


Speech by the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, 


MP, to the Royal Institute fer 


international Relations, in Brussels, on 9 February: 


Thank you Mr Chairman. 


It is indeed an honour for me to be able to address you this evening. 
The subject that | wish to talk about is one which we have unfortunately, all come to know only too 


well — the agricultural crisis. 


In Australia our farmers and, because of the 
importance of the agricultural sector, our econ- 
omy as a whole, have become undeniable victims 
of this crisis. However, we.are not the only ones to 
_ -have been affected. No country has escaped the 
direct or indirect effects of this crisis. The genesis 
of the crisis can be simply stated. Production has 
outrun consumption, with a consequent depress- 
ion of world prices and build-up of world stocks. 

In wheat the trend of world prices is clearly 
down, while stocks have risen alarmingly. For 
butter the situation is depressingly similar when 
world prices are looked at against EC stocks. 
These trends have been clear for many years now, 
Are there those who still deny that the crisis exists 
or that fundamental changes to agricultural poli- 
cies are needed? | believe not — on the contrary 
the disintegration of trading relationships which 
we are witnessing will force moves to reform. 

The question is whether those reforms will be 
initiated now, or whether the situation will be 
allowed to continue to deteriorate even further 
before the inevitable changes are forced upon key 
countries. | am sure we would all wish to see an 
immediate halt to the growing and needless 
acrimony in trading and political relationships, 
and a start made on necessary reforms. 

Reality must inevitably intrude into the cocoon 
of protected agriculture. The current situation is 
graphically illustrated by the growing divergence 
between supply and demand on world markets. 
As world import demand has slowed, exportable 
supplies have continued to expand under the 
stimulus of the misguided agricultural policies of 
the leading industrialised nations. These policies 
have distorted the message of the market by 
providing farmers with highly subsidised prices for 
major farm products, leading to the accumulation 
of a massive, and still growing, overburden of 
stocks. 

The situation is at its worst in the grain industry, 
where two and a half years of aggregate world 
trade are held in stocks. Stocks are forecast to rise 
further before declining only slowly. The effects 
have been disastrous. Budget costs have soared in 
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the protectionist industrialised countries: the ex- 
port receipts of non-subsidising traders have 
plummeted, and the agricultural progress of de- 
veloping countries has been checked, with serious 
consequences to their overall social and econo- 
mic development. 

Yet some who believe that they have a vested 
interest in maintaining this absurd situation try to 
confuse, debate and seek to complicate analysis 
to the point where any action to improve the 
situation will be seen as too difficult and 
problematical. In reality, the kernel of our prob- 
lem is that the financial incentives given to 
farmers to produce are too high. In some cases the 
excessive production incentives are truly stagger- 
ing. For example, Japan pays its rice, sugar and 
butter producers around eight times the going 
world market price. 

The extent to which there is a mismatch 
between producer incentives and the world mar- 
ket is shown by the price adjustment gap, which is 
the ratio between internal administered prices and 
world market prices. When the internal prices are 
higher than world prices, this ratio exceeds unity. 
The magnitude of the gap that has opened up is 
seen for japan, the U.S. and the EC in sugar, it is 
seen in butter and it is seen in beef. 

There is an important, and two way, linkage 
between the size of the gap and direct and indirect 
agricultural subsidisation. 

If this gap were reduced, then farmers would 
base their production decisions on signals which 
were more closely attuned to the world market. 
One way individual governments can reduce this 
gap — the preferred and most direct way — is by 
reducing internal administered prices. Such re- 
ductions narrow the gap from above. Another fess 
direct way is through supply controls. To the 
extent that either approach results in reduced 
production, world prices could be expected to 
recover and thus narrow the gap from below. 

| believe that it is necessary to focus our 
attention on market-orientated reforms of agri- 
cultural policies. We have an opportunity during 
the course of this year. As a politician | am only 
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too well aware of the pressures on governments 
and the waxing and waning of political courage 
over the electoral cycle. Nevertheless, we have an 
opportunity over the coming months to take 
decisions individually and collectively which will 
reinforce us in the direction of significant reform. 

The United States Congress is now commenc- 
ing its debate on farm policy. The administration 
has proposed significant reforms to the farm bill in 
its budget program. The President has proposed 
cuts of 10 per cent per year in target prices. In the 
very near future the European Commission will 
propose farm price levels for 1987-88. I am sure 
that debate on these, over a number of months, 
will be as vigorous as usual. The Japanese diet is 
looking at the 1987-88 budget, including farm 
spending, at present. 

Collectively, these impending decisions by the 
U.S., the EC and Japan offer a unique opportunity 
for concerted reform. The attitude of the U.S. 
Congress to the President’s proposals will be 
influenced by the adequacy of the proposals 
shortly to be tabled by the European Commission. 
This year’s EC farm price package thus assumes 
critical importance in shaping the environment for 
subsequent action by the U.S. and Japan. Move- 
ment in the right direction by the leading 
industrialised nations will pave the way for 
concerted collective action. 

Collective action must be taken. Individual 
action is often seen as being too hard: the benefits 
accrue to one’s competitors, but one’s own 
political costs are high. On the other hand, a 
collective commitment to institute a ceasefire on 
increases in agricultural protection and rolling- 
back the levels of subsidisation would minimise 
the burden of adjustment on all. 

Australia proposes an immediate political com- 
mitment to reducing administered prices, to be 
followed by individual action in 1987 — indi- 
vidual action that will add up to concerted reform. 
Later in the year this reform movement could be 
cemented into an international accord at the 
economic summit meeting in Venice. Such an 
accord would, in turn, shape the environment for 
more permanent resolution of our agricultural 
trade problems in the Uruguay round of trade 
negotiations. 

it has become abundantly clear that the crisis in 
world agricultural markets has been mostly caus- 
ed by domestic policies. The EC, U.S. and Japan 
are amongst the largest producers and consumers 
of agricultural products. For this reason, their very 
high levels of producers subsidies have the 
dominant effect in terms of corruption of world 
commodity markets and the accumulation of 
massive surpluses. Obviously the problem cannot 
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be addressed in the absence of leadership by these 
countries. 

We would hope that the EC, U.S. and Japan can 
move towards substantive and continued agri- 
cultural reform. To do so would clearly be in their 
own interests as well as the interests of other 
agricultural traders and producers. 

The ‘big three’ rightly see themselves to be the 
leaders of the industrialised world. Genuine 
leadership is now needed to reform their farm 
programs and capitalise on the opportunity 
provided by the Uruguay round to liberalise and 
revitalise the world trading system. 

Reform must build on a domestic base as it is 
the attempts to maintain farm incomes, through 
policies that subsidise domestic production, that 
are at the heart of the problem. There are some 
signs that the linkage of domestic policies to the 
international problem is being recognised in these 
countries. 

In the U.S., there is a growing reaction against 
the excesses of a system which leads to payments 
to individual farmers of millions of dollars and to a 
crushing burden on the U.S. budget. To some 
extent these pressures offset the protectionist 
tendencies of some sections of the legislature. 

In the EC the budgetary and stock problems 
created by the current levels of support are a 
significant and, ultimately, irresistible force for 
change. The recent decisions affecting the dairy 
and beef sectors and the anticipated tough deci- 
sions on guaranteed prices for other products in 
1987-88, are moves in the right direction. In Japan 
the Agricultural Policy Council has issued guide- 
lines to slowly move in the direction of increasing 
the role of international market prices in determin- 
ing internal prices. 

These developments in the major countries give 
me some cautious grounds for believing that there 
is hope. But on their own they will not be 
adequate to cope with the agricultural crisis. More 
is needed if the growth in stocks is to be arrested 
and supply of major products is to move back into 
line with effective demand. Internationally, there 
is no lack of opportunities for the major agricultu- 
ral players to adopt collective agreements on 
reform. In the first half of 1987 important opportu- 
nities will present themselves: we have a meeting 
of wheat exporters in the U.S. next week, a GATT 
Trade Ministers’ meeting next month, the Ministe- 
rial Council meeting of the OECD in May, and the 
Venice Economic Summit in June. 

As already noted, the Venice Summit could be 
of critical importance. It brings together the 
leaders of the western countries which will need 
to take the lead in agricultural reform. Agreements 
achieved must be capable of drawing in other 
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countries in an exercise of mutual self-interest. 
They must provide a favourable environment for 
the MTN negotiating process. 


To us, the analysis of the problem and its 
possible solutions are well understood, even if 
initially unpalatable to some interests in the major 
countries. Resolute political will is required to put 
them in place. | do not pass lightly over the 
domestic political pressures that mitigate against 
these reforms, but continued pandering to these 
political pressures will only defer the day when 
such actions will have to be taken. The longer we 
delay the more painful these reforms will be and 
the greater the costs to all countries. 


What is desperately needed at this time is a plan 
of action that can be accepted by all key countries 
involved. With this in mind, the Prime Minister of 
Australia, Mr Bob Hawke, recently put forward at 
the World Economic Forum Symposium at Davos, 
Switzerland, a proposal for reducing the world 
agricultural crisis. 


The Hawke proposal comprises the following 
seven elements: 


® a political commitment to halt subsidy escal- 
ation and freeze and progressively reduce the 
gap between administered internal prices and 
international market prices for farm products. 
This commitment is needed as soon as 
possible; 


® an early reduction in internal producer prices 
for 1987-88 — early individual action that will 
add up to concerted change. The economic 
summit countries should provide the leader- 
ship; 

@ the narrowing of the price gap be expedited by 
interim measures aimed at containing supplies 
and quarantining stockpiles in those countries 
where internal administered prices remain sig- 
nificantly higher than international prices; 


@ farm income support measures be separated, 
wherever possible, from producer prices for 
farm output. Social and community problems 
should be dealt with in a manner that does not 
distort production incentives; 


@ the development of an accepted set of princi- 
ples to liberalise world agricultural trade 
through reform of domestic agricultural policies 
by national governments. We have assigned 
this responsibility to the OECD; 

@ an accord on international agricultural reform 
be agreed at the Economic Summit in Venice in 
June; 

@ negotiations on agriculture within the Uruguay 
round of effective disciplines on the operation 
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of direct and indirect agricultural subsidies and 
price support programs and increased market 
access. 


It is not necessarily Australia’s expectation that 
other countries will endorse this proposal in 
exactly this form, although | strongly believe that it 
does provide an appropriate formula to make the 
necessary breakthrough. 


Rather we fervently hope that the tabling of the 
proposal at this time will act as a catalyst over the 
coming months, both in major international fora 
and in bilateral consultations. If it is accepted and 
discussed in this spirit, then | feel hopeful that 
concrete results can be achieved and an agreed 
pathway of actions and reforms to resolve the 
agricultural trade crisis can be charted in 1987. So 
far, | am greatly encouraged by the reception the 
Australian Prime Minister’s proposal has received. 
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PARLIAMENT 


Parliament 


International atmospheric 
experiments 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 18 February: 


Mr Gayler — Can the Minister for Science 
inform the House of the outcome of the interna- 
tional atmospheric experiments recently held in 
northern Australia? What information will become 
available to assist communities in the monsoon 
region?¢ 

Mr Barry Jones — In January and February we 
held the largest meteorological experiments ever 
conducted in our region. It was aimed particularly 
at understanding more about the generation of 
cyclones in Australia’s north. In fact, there were 
three interconnected projects. | have a new set of 
acronyms for honourable members — AMEX, 
STEP and EMEX, AMEX was the Australian mon- 
soon experiment and STEP was the stratosphere- 
troposphere exchange project. These experiments 
were conducted to try to understand the interac- 
tion between the air that we live in, the tropos- 
phere, and the stratosphere, the area above, and 
how heat is transferred. We have also EMEX, 
which was the equational mesoscale experiment. 

There was a very interesting interaction be- 
tween Australia, the United States and China. 
From Australia we had the Bureau of Meteor- 
ology, Monash University, the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organisation 
and the Australian Institute of Marine Science; 
from the United States we had the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, the 
National Oceanographic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, the National Science Foundation 
and some universities; and, from the People’s 
Republic of China, an oceanographic research 
vessel was stationed in the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
These experiments lasted over a month and 
involved between 300 and 400 scientists, techni- 
cians, pilots, officers and crew. We believe that 
we are now in a position to understand much 
more clearly just how cyclones are generated. We 
believe that there is evidence of enhanced region- 
al scientific co-operation and greater international 
awareness of Australia’s meteorological research 
program and capabilities. The Americans are very 
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pleased, the Chinese are delighted and I think it is 
a major contribution to our understanding of 
tropical weather. 


United Nations: Universal child 
immunisation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 February: 


Mr Ruddock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 28 November 1986: 

(1) Does Australia support the United Nation's 
Childrens Fund’s (UNICEF) goal of achieving 
universal immunisation of all the world’s children 
by 1990. 

(2) Does Australia endorse the programs of 
UNICEF and the World Health Organisation 
(WHO) to give effect to this obligation, other than 
through contributions to the core budgets of each 
organisation. 

(3) Has Australia provided special purpose 
funding to the Third World Health Group's 
recommendation of an additional $30m to the 
Child Immunisation Program over the next 5 
years. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) Australia endorses the immunisation prog- 
rams of UNICEF and WHO. It does not provide 
financial support to any specific WHO immunis- 
ation activities other than through core budget 
contributions. In the case of UNICEF, Australia 
provides direct support for immunisation activities 
in Indochina and for other programs with an 
immunisation component, as well as more gener- 
al support through the core budget. 

(3) No. 


Defence: North West Cape 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 February: 


Senator Vallentine asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Defence, upon notice on 
14 October 1985: 

(1) Is the North West Cape defence facility 
currently being used to communicate with United 
States (U.S.) missile-firing submarines; if so, is this 
because the new Trident submarines are on patrol 
close to the Western seaboard of the continent; if 
not, will the facility be used to communicate with 
the submarines. 

(2) Is the North West Cape still being used to 
communicate with hunter-killer submarines. 
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(3) Is the Minister for Defence concerned that 
one of the major missions of hunter-killer sub- 
marines is to target and destroy Soviet missile- 
firing submarines. 

(4) Do such missions, together with other 
war-fighting missions, threaten the doctrine of 
deterrence based on mutual-assured destruction 
which the Government endorses. 

(5) Is the Government concerned about the 
destabilising impact of the deployment of nuclear- 
armed ‘Tomahawk’ cruise missiles on hunter- 
killer submarines, and other combatants, given 
that: (a) not current or planned arms control 
negotiations cover such systems; (b) there are 
possibly insuperable problems of verification 
associated with such systems; and (c) they give 
attack submarines a strategic nuclear capability 
they currently lack. 

(6) What is the operational range of North West 
Cape’s Very Low Frequency (VLF) communication 
capability. 

(7) Should the VLF antenna trailed by a sub- 
marine beneath the surface be at right angles to 
incoming signal for maximum effect. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

(1) and (2) in general, the North West Cape 
Station is available to relay communications to 
any United States Navy (USN) or Royal Australian 
Navy (RAN) ships and submarines within its area 
of reliable coverage. Any USN or RAN vessels 
within that area are likely to make use of the 
Station’s communications relay capabilities. 

VLF communications remain the primary 
means of communicating with submerged sub- 
marines. But since North West Cape Station was 
established a number of developments have 
altered its status in the USN’s submarine com- 
munications system: 

(a) The U.S. VLF system has been enhanced 
and back-up systems have been developed 
to supplement it, including the TAXAMO 
airbourne VLF relay system, and the Low 
Frequency system. 

(b) The U.S. has developed a limited capability 
to communicate with submerged sub- 
marines, on an Extra Low Frequency sys- 
tem, from stations in the U.S. 

(c) Satellite and High Frequency (HF) systems 
can also be used to relay communications 
to submarines, but not while they are fully 
submerged. 

These developments mean that increasingly no 
single element of the U.S. submarine communica- 
tions system is irreplaceable — and that includes 
North West Cape, Nonetheless each element in 
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the system plays a vital role, because each 
element contributes materially to the confidence 
that the U.S. has in its ability to communicate with 
its submarines in a crisis. That confidence is itself 
vital in maintaining crisis stability and strengthen- 
ing mutual deterrence. 

Because the new OHIO Class Submarines 
equipped with Trident missiles will all be based in 
the continental U.S. — unlike the Polaris Ballistic 
Missile Submarine, Nuclear (SSBNs}, some of 
which were based in Guam — the OHIOs may all 
focus their patrol operations closer to the con- 
tinental U.S. than did the Polaris submarines. 
Nonetheless the importance of maintaining the 
security of the SSBN force means that OHIO 
submarines may also be deployed to the areas 
reliably covered by the Station at North West 
Cape. Whenever OHIO submarines were deploy- 
ed to those areas, the Station would in all 
probability relation communications for them. 

The availability of the facilities at North West 
Cape thus contributes to the security of U.S. SSBN 
forces, which in turn contributes to maintaining 
deterrence. 

(3) and (4) While it is almost certainly the case 
that, in the event of war between the U.S. and the 
USSR, one of the mission of U.S. ‘hunter-killer’ 
submarines would be to attack Soviet submarines 
(just as Soviet ‘hunter-killer’ submarines would 
similarly seek to destroy U.S. submarines) the 
Australian Government's concern is to ensure that 
war between the U.S. and USSR does no occur at 
all. 

Mutual deterrence rests on the possession by 
both sides of nuclear forces which would be 
secure from destruction in a ‘disarming’ first strike 
— and particularly on their ballistic missile 
submarines (SSBNs) —- but it is not credible that 
either side's ‘hunter-killer’ submarines would be, 
as part of a first strike, able to destroy the other 
side’s SSBN force before many of those SSBNs had 
been able to launch their missiles. Another of the 
major missions of ‘hunter-killer’ submarines in 
time of conflict would be to protect friendly 
SSBNs from the other side’s attack submarines, 
and this would significantly complicate the 
already formidable problems involved in locating 
SSBNs on patrol in broad ocean areas. 

(5) Deployment of the Tomahawk cruise mis- 
sile raises complex issues and the question of how 
destabilising it is is a moot point. | draw to the 
honourable senator's attention that the U.S. has 
outlined two roles for the nuclear armed Toma- 
hawk. Both take advantage of the greater dispersal 
of USN nuclear capability provided by the even- 
tual deployment of Tomahawk on 190 USN 
vessels, 
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The first stated role is as an assured survivable 
reserve. It would be able substantially to survive a 
Soviet ‘first strike’ and so ensure that U.S. forces 
could not be disarmed by such a strike. 

The second stated role is to match the long 
range naval cruise missiles already deployed by 
the USSR. As such it allows the U.S. to balance the 
Soviet capacity for theatre nuclear war and 
nuclear war at sea. It also allows the U.S. to 
demonstrate that any Soviet nuclear strike against 
the USN could be met with retaliation in kind; 
retaliation which would not necessarily involve 
escalation and the use of U.S. strategic nuclear 
forces. This ensures that the USSR should no 
envisage any advantage to itself in initiating a 
nuclear war at sea. 

it is important to bear in mind that about 80 per 
cent of the almost 4000 Tomahawk missiles 
planned to be deployed by the mid 1990's will 
have conventional and not nuclear warheads. 
These conventional Tomahawks provide an abil- 
ity against ships and a variety of land targets, and 
are intended to allow the U.S. Navy to better 
disperse its conventional military capabilities. 

This dispersal will render USN conventional 
capabilities less vulnerable to any preemptive 
attack. If tension should arise between the U.S. 
and the USSR, the USSR would be less able, and 
thus less tempted, to attempt a preemptive attack. 
The dispersed and thus survivable conventional 
Tomahawks would also allow the USN to con- 
tinue to fight with conventional weapons even if 
its aircraft carriers had been put out of action. 
These considerations deter the outbreak of war. 
They also raise the threshold against the use 
nuclear weapons, if conflict did occur, by increas- 
ing USN conventional military options. 

While all types of long range cruise missiles 
present particular problems of verification, rules 
to account for their deployment have already 
been proposed in the current U.S./USSR strategic 
arms control talks. The Australian Government 
does not accept that any problem in arms control 
matters is ‘insuperable’. 

(6) The two frequencies used by North West 
Cape for its VLF transmissions are registered with 
the International Frequency Registration Board as 
having a nominal range of 5000 km. The actual 
range, and quality of underwater reception of VLF 
communications, is influenced by a number of 
variables including atmospheric conditions and 
salinity levels in addition to the position of the 
receiving antennae on the submarine. 

(7) For submarines which trail a VLF antenna, 
the best reception is obtained when the antenna is 
pointing at or straight away from the source of the 
signal — not at right angles to it. 
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France: nuclear tests 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 February: 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed 
to the Minister representing the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Like Senator Durack, | represent 
Western Australia and, while commending him 
on his concern regarding the possibility of French 
testing in the Indian Ocean, | feel that the 
Minister’s answer to his question yesterday was 
somewhat inadequate. | refer the Minister to the 
speech made in Auckland at the Conference of 
International Physicians for the Prevention of 
Nuclear War by a French scientist, Abraham 
Behar, when he referred to the imminent move of 
the French nuclear test site to the Kerguelens, 
quoting contacts in the French military and 
scientific community. Can the Minister inform the 
Senate what steps the Australian Government has 
taken to ascertain from the Government of France 
whether it is indeed preparing to move its nuclear 
test site to Kerguelen, bearing in mind the outright 
lie made on an earlier occasion when the French 
Minister of Overseas Territories said in 1961 that 
‘no nuclear tests will ever be made by France in 
the Pacific Ocean’ at a time when work was 
already under way to prepare for such a program? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am sorry that Senator 
Vallentine found my answer yesterday inad- 
equate. All | can do is return the compliment in 
relation to her question today. It is a question 
which adds precisely nothing to what was put to 
me yesterday by Senator Durack; nor can | add 
anything significant to my answer. The Govern- 
ment is not in a position to give any further 
information than | did yesterday. All | can say, as 
in effect | said yesterday, is that we take a keen 
and critical interest in the French nuclear progr- 
am. We have, as a government, taken up the issue 
again in recent days through diplomatic channels. 
The French response when the matter was thus 
taken up was that the definitive French Govern- 
ment position on nuclear testing was incorporated 
in a statement by President Mitterrand on 3 
February, to which | yesterday referred: ‘Muroroa 
exists and will continue to exist. We need to be 
able to carry out nuclear testing there’. We will 
continue to press the French Government for a 
more explicit and absolutely definitive response 
as far as the possible future use of Kerguelen 
islands is concerned, just as we have brought to 
the attention of the French Government the recent 
scientific papers, among which | think are includ- 
ed the particular analyses to which Senator 
Vallentine refers, that question the structural 
integrity of Mururoa Atoll, and we will continue to 
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seek further information, as | said yesterday, in suggest that there is any Current reality about the 
relation to that. But we simply have no indepen- allegations that she and others have made, or the 
dent advice, information or evidence that would fears that she and others have expressed. 





The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, has assured members of a Japanese investment mission that Australia’s real cost 
of employing labour per unit of production has fallen significantly. Welcoming delegates to the Victorian Capital, 
Melbourne, on 9 February, Mr Hawke acknowledged that ‘some of you may well think of Australia as a high wage, 
low productivity, strike prone country . . . (yet) the statistics show that Australia’s record in each area over the last 
four years has been to the contrary.’ In addition to the reduced labour costs, there had been significant profit 
increases, and average monthly working days lost since April 1983 were half that of the seven previous years, he 
added. The mission — 50 senior company executives and senior government officials — is the largest of its type to 
leave Japan. It aims to assess Australia’s potential for Japanese capital investment and opportunities for collaborative 
ventures, and reciprocates an Australian mission to Japan last year. Mr Hawke told delegates that the Australian 
economy was becoming more internationalist, more dynamic, more entrepreneurial and more willing to take risks 
and work harder to win exports. The mission visited all six States and the national capital of Canberra between 6-16 
February with emphasis on automotive components, computer software, processed minerals, telecommunications. 
wool processing, biotechnology and processed food. Eminent Australian scientist, Professor Sir Gustav Nossal (left), 
outlines significant Australian advances in biotechnology to mission leader, Mr Naohiro Amaya (centre) and Mr H 
Miyake of Matsushita Electric Trade Co Ltd. Professor Nossal heads the nation’s best known medical research 
institute, the Walter and Eliza Hall Institute in Melbourne. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Visit by the Prime Minister to Jordon, 
Cyprus, Israel, Switzerland and 
Egypt 


Statement to Parliament by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, on 19 February: 


| wish to report to Parliament on the visit | 
undertook from 23 january to 3 February to 
Jordan, Cyprus, Israel, Switzerland and Egypt. 
Before this visit, no Australian Prime Minister had 
visited the Middle East for three decades. Yet that 
region is not only one of major international 
importance, but also one of growing direct interest 
to Australia. 

Australia’s interest in the region stems in part 
from the pivotal importance of the Middle East in 
international affairs; in part from its massive oil 
reserves; in part because it straddles our principal 
communications, trade and travel routes. Further, 
the Middle East is a growth area for Australian 
trade, taking exports totalling $1.8 billion in 
1985-86 and providing imports worth $1.2 bil- 
lion. Our multicultural society includes several 
communities with strong links to the region. And, 
not least among these interests, Madam Speaker, 
Australia has sincere concerns of principle in the 
region: We regard the conflict in the Lebanon as a 
human tragedy; we support the principle of 
self-determination of the Palestinian people; and, 
like successive Australian governments, we see 
moral as well as political imperatives in our 
commitment to the security of Israel and its right 
to exist within secure and recognised boundaries. 

Accordingly, the objectives of my visit to the 
Middle East were clear. The first objective was to 
demonstrate that, despite our geographical dis- 
tance from the region, Australia recognises the 
significance of the Middle East, both in Interna- 
tional affairs and specifically in relation to 
Australia. 

Secondly, | sought to acquire at the highest 
level an appreciation of the political problems and 
prospects of the region, projecting Australia not as 
a party principal to the resolution of the various 
issues, but as a responsible and concerned nation 
bring to those issues a balanced and principled 
policy. 

Thirdly, | sought to cement friendly and con- 
structive relations with the leadership and people 
of Israel and in the two key moderate Arab 
nations, Jordan and Egypt. This friendship had 
already been enhanced by visits to Australia by 
Middle Eastern leaders, most recently by President 
Chaim Herzog of Israel. 

My fourth objective was to develop our good 
bilateral relationships with these countries to our 
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mutual benefit and, in particular, to assist Austra- 
lia’s commercial interests. 

In Cyprus, it was my intention to discuss with 
the Cypriot leadership the problems besetting that 
island and to underline Australia’s hopes for 
settlement of those problems. The visit also 
symbolised the friendly relations existing between 
Australia and Cyprus, not least as a legacy of 
migration and settlement. 

Finally, in Switzerland, the objective of my visit 
was, at the World Economic Forum meeting in 
Davos, to highlight the precarious state of the 
international trading system, to argue the need for 
reform of agricultural trade and to promote 
Australia as a focus of increased foreign invest- 
ment and as a trading partner. | am pleased to 
state that all these objectives of my visit were fully 
met. 


The Middle East 


On its election to office, my Government 
undertook a review of policy towards the Arab- 
israeli dispute and reaffirmed the basic principles 
which have guided Australian policy. 

These principles are: 

è recognition of the urgent need to achieve a just, 
comprehensive and lasting settlement to the 
Middle East dispute; 

è fundamental commitment to the security of 
israel and its right to exist within secure and 
recognised boundaries; 

è recognition of the central importance of the 
Palestinian issue for any settlement; 

è acknowledgement of the rights of self- 
determination of the Palestinian people, includ- 
ing their right, if they so choose, to independ- 
ence and the possibility of their own indepen- 
dent state. 

During my visit to the region, | presented this 
policy to all my interlocutors, as an integrated 
whole. It was accepted by them all as a credible, 
principled, balanced and legitimate position. 

in my discussions in the Middle East -— which 
were thorough, detailed and invariably most 
friendly — a fundamental theme that emerged 
was the desire for peace of the Governments of 
the three countries | visited. The sincerity of this 
desire was marked not just by a yearning for the 
absence of conflict, but by a perception that real 
and lasting peace will permit economic develop- 
ment and yield improvements in the quality of the 
everyday life of the peoples of all nations there. 

However, there are differences among the 
parties concerned on the ways of achieving such a 
peace. In particular, there are differences on the 
question of the suitability of an international 
conference as a means of resolving the differences 
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among the parties. Some parties want such a 
conference involving the five permanent members 
of the Security Council, the nations of the region, 
and the PLO. They do not envisage in imposing 
solutions on the parties concerned but rather 
providing a framework in which negotiations can 
take place between the parties principal. In the 
sense the gap between the concepts of an 
international conference and of direct negotia- 
tions may well not be as great as is frequently 
suggested. Australia sees merit in such a proposal. 
Determining details, such as the precise methods 
of procedure in such a conference, remains a 
complex task, but this is not a reason for the key 
players withholding positive consideration of the 
concept. 

| was impressed during my visit by the commit- 
ment of both Israel and Egypt to maintaining the 
peaceful relationship they established through the 
Camp David process. | commended both coun- 
tries for the courage and creativity of Camp David, 
which remains a landmark in efforts to achieve 
peace in this troubled region. Egypt and Israel are, 
| believe, prepared to build further on the spirit of 
Camp David. At their Alexandria summit last 
September, 1987 was designated by them as a 
Year for Negotiations, and | believe that everyone 
in this Parliament would wish that this hope be 
realised. 

A central requirement in any resolution of 
Jordan's relations with Israel is to determine the 
future of the Palestinian people. In a number of 
the discussions | had in the Middle East, | 
encountered an emerging, important and strongly 
held view that the most likely and appropriate 
outcome for the Palestinian people is a confeder- 
ation with the state of Jordan. 

While | was in the Middle East | had discussions 
with Palestinians themselves about the problems 
they face on the West Bank and in Gaza, 
including restrictions on their political and econo- 
mic freedoms. | also heard from the Jordanian 
Government its plans for a program of humanita- 
rian assistance to the West Bank. | was pleased to 
give this program the moral and political support 
of the Australian Government and | told the 
Jordanians that we would also, in our budget 
context, consider giving it material support. 

A central obstacle to progress in resolving the 
Middle East dispute, | believe, is that factual 
realities are not fully reflected in formal positions. 
it is clear that there is no organisation at this point 
which speaks for the Palestinians more than does 
the Palestine Liberation Organisation, not just in 
the West Bank and Gaza but more broadly in 
what can be thought of as the Palestinian Di- 
aspora. The PLO may not have an exclusive 
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representative status but it does have a representa- 
tive status. This is not a value judgement about the 
PLO but simply a statement of fact. | believe that 
this fact is understood in Israel. 

It is equally clear that israel’s antagonists 
including surely the PLO or at least the more sane 
elements of the organisation, now accept that 
Israel exists and will continue to exist as a 
independent and viable state in the Middle East. 
They know this as a fact. But these realities are not 
yet explicitly recognised in the stated policies of 
those parties involved. Progress towards peace in 
the region could be made if both sides were to 
issue a simultaneous statement acknowledging 
each other's existence — if in effect each was 
explicitly to state what at present it tacitly be- 
lieves. 

What | believe is required is for the PLO, for its 
part, to issue a formal statement of position which 
would entail (i) acceptance of resolutions 242 and 
338 as a basis for negotiations and thus 4) 
recognition of Israel and (iji) renunciation of terror 
in favour of the process of negotiation. For its part, 
Israel would be required, in the context of such a 
formal statement of position, to recognise the PLO 
as a party appropriately to be included in the 
negotiating process. 

In addition to this central Arab-Israeli dispute, 
my discussions in the Middle East also covered 
two other regional conflicts of very great concern 
to all the government leaders | met: The con- 
tinuing tragedy of civil violence in Lebanon and 
the ceaseless and senseless slaughter and destruc- 
tion in the war between Iraq and Iran. 

On Lebanon, | put Australia’s view that al! 
foreign forces should be withdrawn except those 
which are in Lebanon at the request of the 
Lebanese Government and whose presence is 
necessary to allow the development of conditions 
which can allow social, economic and political 
stability to be re-established within Lebanon and 
the authority of the Lebanese Government to be 
asserted. | made the point that the presence in 
Australia of a large and valuable Lebanese 
community, with close links to their country of 
origin, brought the tragic situation in Lebanon 
home to our national consciousness in a very 
graphic way. 

On the Iran-Iraq war, Australia has maintained 
a position of strict neutrality. Neutrality is not, of 
course, disinterest. On the contrary, we have tried 
wherever possible, notably at the United Nations, 
to contribute to a solution. We shall continue to 
do so. 

Australia has long proven its credentials as a 
country sincerely concerned for peace in the 
Middle East. To the extent possible we have been 
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involved in measures to achieve it: We have for 
instance contributed personnel to peace keeping 
activities in the region and we have used multi- 
lateral forums and bilateral links to advance the 
cause of peace wherever possible. However, it 
would be idle to pretend that easy solutions exist 
in the region, or that Australia has any direct role 
in the peace process itself. 

To sum up, my visit took place at a time when 
the path to resolving the Arab-Israeli dispute again 
seemed obstructed. There are no immediate 
prospects for a breakthrough. At the same time | 
was encouraged by the fact that the commitment 
to peace by the parties concerned has not died. 
indeed, | detected a sense of realistic determin- 
ation to continue, slowly but persistently, the 
search for progress. Moreover, as | have describ- 
ed, | believe there are ideas and concepts which, 
if pursued, would offer a way ahead. | have said 
that Australia seeks no mediating or other role in 
the Middle East peace process. However, as | 
made clear during my visit, we are willing, if 
requested, to do all we can to help bring peace to 
this divided yet fundamentally interrelated region. 
No Australian government can or should offer 
less. 


Bilateral relations with Jordan, Israel and 
Egypt 

| said at the outset of this report that Australia 
had several important interests in the Middle East. 
In Jordan, Israel and Egypt | was keen to advance 
the bilateral links Australia has with each of those 
nations. Australian trade with jordan is currently 
weighted heavily in our favour. In our talks in 
Amman, the Jordanians expressed their desire to 
increase exports of phosphate rock, potash and 
other fertilisers to Australia. They believe there 
may be scope for this as our current sources of 
supply diminish. | undertook to study a draft trade 
agreement prepared by Jordan. 

Prospects exists for significant joint ventures, 
which will be further explored by both countries. 
These include the provision of fresh chilled sheep 
meat based on the importation of live sheep from 
Australia for fattening in Jordan, and Australian 
involvement in railway or road development and 
phosphate fertiliser industries. | also flagged Au- 
stralia’s interest in becoming a coal supplier to a 
new Jordanian power station. Australian aid to 
Jordan consists principally of support for a dryland 
farming project. Funding for this project is due to 
expire at the end of the year; however, | told the 
Jordanians we would be prepared to consider a 
modest extension of this project. 

Beyond these government to government links, 
Australia is well presented in Jordan through its 
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archaeologists. | had the very great pleasure of 
inspecting the site of Pella, one of the most 
important archaeological sites in the Middle East, 
which is being revealed to the world through the 
capable involvement of an Australian team head- 
ed by Professor Basil Hennessy of the University 
of Sydney. 

In Israel, | agreed with Prime Minister Shamir to 
establish a working party to examine the possibili- 
ties of further economic and trade co-operation 
between Israel and Australia. The working party's 
tasks will include the investigation of Prime 
Minister Shamir’s expression of interest in indus- 
trial and agricultural co-operation with Australia 
and my suggestion of further coal exports to Israel. 
Australia and Israel also signed a science and 
technology agreement during my visit. This, | am 
pleased to say is a result of the valuable contacts 
established by my colleague the Minister for 
Science (Mr Jones) during his visit to Israel in 
1985. 

in a meeting with the mothers and relatives of 
refuseniks — Jews who have been denied entry or 
exit visas by the Soviet Union — | agreed to raise 
at every appropriate opportunity the issue of the 
Soviet treatment of Jews. As | told Parliament 
earlier this week, | had steps taken to investigate 
the particularly pressing case of Sophia Landver, 
who told me in this meeting that she wanted to 
visit her terminally ill mother in the Soviet Union. 
She was subsequently granted permission to enter 
the Soviet Union, but | have learned only this 
morning that tragically her mother died before she 
was able to travel to see her. One consequence of 
the efforts made on her behalf, however, is that 
two other relatives of Mrs Landver have apparent- 
ly been given exit visas by the Soviet authorities. 

This is a significant human rights issue but, to 
revert for a moment to questions of the Middle 
East peace process, the issue also has a political 
significance. A major factor in Israel’s willingness 
to accept an international conference involving 
the Soviet Union will clearly be whether the 
Soviet Union is prepared to improve the position 
of Soviet Jewry. The Foreign Minister (Mr Hayden) 
and | will raise this and other matters with the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr Shevardnadze, when 
he visits Canberra next month. 

Ties between this Parliament and the Israeli 
Knesset are very close. The Speaker’s counterpart, 
Mr Shlomo Hillel, assured me that a warm 
welcome awaits her when she visits in June. There 
was also widespread approbation in Israel of this 
Parliament’s unanimous call last October for a 
rejection of the United Nations General Assembly 
resolution equating Zionism with racism. 

lt was apparent throughout my visit to Israel that 
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one of the strongest links between our two 
countries is formed by Australia’s large Jewish 
community. Its contribution to Australian society 
at all levels has been incalculable and invaluable, 


= _ and its close contact with israel has done more to 


promote understanding and good will between 
our countries than any policies, words or deeds by 
governments could have achieved. 

in Caira, as in Amman, a principal area of 
concern was the strong trading imbalance. Egypt 
is one of Australia’s principal markets for wheat. 
_ But Egypt exports little to us. | assured Egypt that 
we will do all we can to expand Egypt's opportu- 
nities to export to Australia. A joint committee will 
be established between the two countries, not 
only to foster trade but to help develop the 
bilateral relationship generally. | also agreed with 
the concept of establishing a joint business 
council, but this is in the final analysis, of course, 
a matter for the business community itself. The 
idea is being investigated. Closer agricultural 
co-operation is in prospect as a result of our talks, 
and | noted Australia’s ability to supply techn- 
ology and raw materials to projects such as the 
2400-megawatt Zafarana coal fired power station. 

Australia also indicated that efforts would be 
made to encourage increased Australian tourism 
to Egypt. Egypt's tourist attractions are, of course, 
well known already. But they will be even better 
known as a result of the very generous offer made 
by Prime Minister Sidky that Egypt would be 
pleased to participate in our bicentennial celebra- 
tions next year by providing a pharaonic exhibi- 
tion. We are, of course, delighted at this offer and 
look forward with great anticipation to seeing the 
exhibition. 


Cyprus 


in my visit to Cyprus, | had detailed talks with 
President Kyprianou. We both noted the excellent 
relations that exist between Australia and Cyprus. 
Tens of thousands of Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
new live in Australia and continue to make 
extremely valuable contributions to our multi- 
cultural society. The substantive discussion with 
President Kyprianou focused almost exclusively 
on the tragic problems facing the divided island of 
Cyprus. Australia has been active in the search for 
a solution, both in the United Nations and through 
the Commonwealth. 

We strongly support the independence, 
sovereignty, territorial integrity, unity and non- 
aligned status of the Republic of Cyprus, as 
provided for in United Nations Security Council 
resolutions 541 and 550. | also expressed our 
support for the UN Secretary-General’s efforts to 
find a solution, while noting that none of his 
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proposals had so far proved acceptable to all 
parties. Australia believes all sides should co- 
operate with the Secretary-General and take no 
action which could jeopardise his efforts. The 
President welcomed Australia’s support for a 
solution and reiterated his Government's gratitude 
for Australia’s role in providing personnel to the 
United Nations force in Cyprus. | took the 
opportunity to meet Australia’s contingent of 
police and to express the Government's appreci- 
ation of the contribution they and their predeces- 
sors have made to the people of Cyprus, to the 
United Nations and to Australia’s reputation as a 
co-operative and effective member of the interna- 
tional community. 


Switzerland 


In Davos, | attended and, at the invitation of the 
organisers, delivered the keynote address at the 
World Economic Forum symposium. | saw this 
annual conference as a valuable opportunity to 
highlight the achievements and potential of the 
Australian economy and to present before an 
exceptional audience of corporate and govern- 
ment leaders our case against the spreading 
plague of protectionism in world markets. 

My keynote address focused on the urgent need 
to free up world trade, particularly the trade in 
agricultural products. Agricultural protectionism, 
as practised by the United States, the European 
Community and Japan is not only damaging 
efficient agricultural producers like Australia and 
Third World economies which are heavily reliant 
on agricultural trade. It is also damaging the 
protectionist nations themselves. Accordingly, | 
launched at the symposium a proposal to freeze 
the level of subsidies and to reduce the gap 
between world and domestic agricultural prices 
so that market forces can again provide greater 
rationality to agricultural trade. These proposals 
are now being followed up bilaterally with other 
governments, including through the efforts of the 
Minister for Primary Industry (Mr Kerin) and the 
Minister for Trade (Mr Dawkins). 

Also at the symposium, the Minister for Indus- 
try, Technology and Commerce (Senator Button) 
and | made a special presentation describing the 
significant investment and trade opportunities that 
exist in Australia as a result of my Government's 
economic policies. | outlined the strengths of the 
Australian economy and the principal elements of 
the Government’s economic strategy, while Sena- 
tor Button detailed the specifics of our industrial 
and investment policies. 

In Geneva, | took the opportunity to discuss 
with the Secretary-General of the Conference on 
Disarmament, Mr Miljan Komatina, in particular, 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, is pictured with the Israeli Prime Minister, Mr Shamir, in Tel Aviv, on 18 


February. (Promotion Australia photo). 





our hopes for progress on a comprehensive test 
ban treaty, a chemical weapons convention and a 
halt to the escalating arms race in outer space. 
Australia has been active in pursuing each of these 
issues, including in the Conference on Disarma- 
ment. Mr Komatina praised the constructive role 
Australia has played, stressing the high level 
political commitment we have demonstrated, the 
practical and effective attention we have devoted 
to important issues such as verification, and the 
dedication and professionalism of our Ambassa- 
dor for Disarmament and other Australian repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr Deputy Speaker, | believe that as a result of 
my visit our relations with the key Middle Eastern 
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states of Israel, Jordan and Egypt have been 
strengthened. | am pleased to inform the House 
that, on behalf of the Government, | invited King 
Hussein and President Mubarak to visit Australia. 
These invitations were accepted. Our commercial 
and other links with each of the three countries 
seem set to multiply and diversify. Our under- 
standing of the Middle East in general has been 
deepened and our commitment to fair and 
principled policies in support of peace affirmed. 
Our friendly relationship with Cyprus has been 
fortified. Our arguments against protectionism 
have been advanced and our attractiveness for 


foreign investment and as a partner for trade has 
been highlighted. 
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> Australia-U.S. defence relations 


The folowing questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 February: 


< Senator Vallentine — | draw the attention of the 
Minister representing the Minister for Defence to 
documents released in January about 11 separate 
bases in Australia which are essential to the 
operations of United States Pacific Command 
based in Hawaii. Each of the bases is stated to 
serve some role in secret military plans. My 
question to the Minister concerns three that are 
named in the documents that were released under 
the terms of the United States Freedom of Inform- 
ation Act. Can the Minister identify the secret 
operations referred to at North West Cape in 
addition to the communications and other opera- 
tions mentioned? Which agreement covers these 
operations and are they in the interests of Australi- 
a? In relation to Perth, can the Minister tell the 
Senate whether the Government is aware of the 
existence of a United States military facility in the 
city, identify the facility and State which agree- 
ment covers the secret operations involved? Final- 
ly, is the supply facility and naval control of 


Shipping Office referred to at Fremantle located: 


there or at Cockburn Sound? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | should say right at 
the outset that there are no United States bases as 
such at all in Australia. Any media reports to the 
contrary are manifestly wrong. There are some 
defence facilities which are jointly operated, as is 
well known, by the United States and Australian 
governments, but there are no United States bases. 
if this document released under United States FOI 
is to be taken at face value it may be the case that 
someone in the United States Administration, has 
compiled a list of facilities which have been seen 
as being of potential assistance to possible United 
States military operations. But there would be no 
question whatsoever of any Australian facility 
being used without the full, informed and prior 
concurrence of the Australian Government. We 
are absolutely certain that there are no United 
States facilities or operations in Australia of which 
we are unaware. We are fully aware of, and 
concur with, all the roles and functions of all the 
facilities in Australia that are used by the United 
States of America including the joint facilities at 
North West Cape, Pine Gap and Nurrunga. 

The document to which Senator Vallentine 
seems to be explicitly referring is a Pentagon 
document entitled ‘U.S. base requirements over- 
seas’. From what the Governments has seen of this 
document so far, although it is inquiring further as 
to its credentials, | am afraid that it can only be 
described as a load of codswallop. | suppose | can 
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summarise the particular contents of that docu- 
ment which give rise to this assertion on my part, 
but let me deal first with the specific concerns 
about North West Cape and so on. Certainly, 
there are no secret operations at North West Cape. 
The function of that facility is to provide defence 
communications, as is well known, to United 
States Royal Australian Navy surface ships and 
submarines. Some of the messages which pass 
through the facility are, of course, classified, but 
that is the only sense in which anything that goes 
on there is secret. 

Concerning the question about Fremantle and 
Cockburn Sound, which apparently is also referr- 
ed to somewhere in the document, the Australian 
Government agreed in November 1986 to 
arrangements for United States Navy use of 
facilities at HMAS Stirling, for storage of diesel 
fuel and for the United States Navy to lease 
commercial facilities for the storage of aviation 
fuel. That was foreshadowed by me in this place 
on 10 April 1986. There is also a small liaison 
office at HMAS Stirling whose function is to 
facilitate arrangements for United States ship visits 
to Western Australia but beyond that there is 
absolutely nothing there. 

As far as Perth is concerned, things start to get a 
little more extraordinary. Regarding the alleged 
secret U.S. base serving allegedly secret military 
plans said to be located in Perth, when one 
identifies the co-ordinates of that particular loc- 
ation from the document in question, | arn advised 
that they are identified as being a patch of grass in 
the middle of Perth Airport. 

As far as some other locations in this document 
are concerned, the alleged base at Ipswich — lest 
anyone be minded to think that Bill Hayden has 
something to do with it — appears to be co- 
located with the Royal Australian Air Force base at 
Amberley. I can assure Senator Vallentine that the 
Government is not considering any proposal to 
move U.S. Air Force assets from Clark Airfield in 
the Philippines to Amberley. There is no U.S. base 
at Ipswich or Amberley nor is there likely to be 
one. 

Finally | give another illustration of the credibil- 
ity of this document. There is an identified 
location at Alice Springs — the so called secret air 
strip in Alice Springs —- which when it is located 
turns out, | am advised, to be the golf course in 
that city. This is what we are confronted with. | do 
not know what the explanation is for the docu- 
ment. It may be that the taking of overdoses of 
valium is a little more widespread in the United 
States Administration than we had hitherto 
thought. All | can say is that the Department of 
Defence is examining the document a bit more 
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closely trying to get a better fix on its status from 
the United States Department of Defense. Senator 
Vallentine ought not to give it any credibility 
whatsoever; it is as | have described it. 


Expo 88 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 February: 


Mr White — How does the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism reconcile his call earlier 
today for Australians to get behind Expo ‘88 and 
show solidarity with his decision to bypass 
capable Australian companies in awarding the 
major audio-visual contract for the Australian 
Expo pavilion to an American company? Why 
were Australian companies not given the 
opportunity to tender for this contract, but only to 
submit their proposals? On what basis does the 
Minister reconcile this decision with his Govern- 
ment’s buy Australian campaign? Why did the 
Minister reject the strong advice of his Depart- 
ment that this audio-visual contract not be 
proceeded with? Was it because established 
procedures for this contract had not been follow- 
ed? 

Mr john Brown — First of all, the question 
based on a fairly doubtful premise. There is no 
contract; no contract has been drawn up, so that 
undermines the basis of the question. | am as 
conscious as anybody else in this House of the 
value and the spirit of the ‘Buy Australian cam- 
paign’ or ‘Australian made campaign’. The basis 
of that campaign is that we are imploring Aust- 
ralians to evaluate their purchases and, all things 
being equal or nearly equal, to buy Australian. | 
said in the House the other night that there were 
proposals for the theatre at the Australian Expo 
pavilion in Brisbane. It is fairly obvious that the 
most talented proposition was put up by an 
American company. That contract involves $5 
million of an $18 million contract, about 
$1 500 000 of which was to be spent in Australia 
anyhow, so if that contract had been drawn up 
and signed, it would have been a very minor part 
of the total Australian budget. But at this stage 
there is no contract so the question falls down. 

Allegations, some of them quite erroneous and 
some of them quite mischievous, have been made 
in various sections of the Press about the propriety 
of how my committee arrived at its decision to 
advise me to sign with an American company. | 
have asked my Department to investigate all 





aspects of the procedures that the committee” 
followed to reach that decision. | am sure that all 
honourable members will share my view — not 
only because of the display that took place on the 
lawns of Parliament House today with the Prime 
Minister launching a new campaign to help 
Australian Expo achieve the greatness that | am 
sure it will achieve — that everyone would like 
the Australian pavilion at Expo Brisbane to be the 
best pavilion. | think that is an acceptable 
proposition — that the host country should have 
the best pavilion. | can assure this House that no 
stone will be left unturned by my Department, by 
my committee or by me to see that that happens, 
but by the same token | am just as concerned, 
confident and determined that that decision will 
be made with all the due processes of government 
contracting having been followed. 


South Pacific: defence initiatives 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, on 20 February: 


Mr Beazley (Swan — Minister for Defence) — 
by leave — The islands of the South Pacific have 
always been regarded as fundamental to Austra- 
lia’s strategic well-being. As long ago as the 
middle of last century, Australian leaders 
recognised that events in the islands to our north 
and east could have a decisive effect on our 
security. This was proved correct in World War IL, 
when battles on land and at sea in the island chain - 
to our north turned the tide of Japanese expansion. 
It was at Milne Bay that Australian forces won the 
first significant victory against Japanese land 
forces in the Pacific War. This is an historic fact of 
which Australians are not very well aware. The 
first army to turn the Japanese was not the United 
States Army or the British Army; it was the 
Australian Army. : 

it is absolutely vital to Australia that we do not 
forget the strategic lessons taught by the Pacific 
War. Paul Dibb has said that a self-reliant defence 
posture demarids that we shape our defence 
capabilities to suit our environment. Likewise, it 
requires that we pay great attention to maintaining 
and strengthening the congenial features of that 
strategic environment. In doing this we must, of 
course, go well beyond. the specific area of 
defence. Our policies must encompass aid, trade, 
immigration and a host of other issues. But as the 
island groups of the South Pacific have developed 
their own strategic perceptions and concerns. This 
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-has increased the scope for co-operation in this 
field. 
-. This Government is concerned to explore and 
develop the opportunities for defence co- 
operation among our island neighbours. We 
intend to give them the same priority as we give to 
= our much older and more substantial defence 
relations which have been established with the 
‘nations of South East Asia over the last four 
decades. Naturally, the specific nature of our 
defence co-operation with the South Pacific re- 
quires careful adjustment to the needs and wishes 
of the countries themselves. Developing effective 
programs to meet those needs and wishes will be 
a major policy challenge over the coming years. 
In this region, Australia’s longest-standing de- 
_ fence relationship is with Papua New Guinea. 

With its geographical position, its relative size and 

its proximity both to Australia and to Indonesia, 

Papua New Guinea is an important factor in 

Australia’s security considerations. Our close 

-defence relations with Papua New Guinea, con- 
tinuous since World War l, are reflected in our 
largest defence co-operation program. 

In this statement | wish to focus on the efforts 
we are making to develop our newer defence 
relations with the other South Pacific islands. 

The island countries lie across important lines 

= of communication between Australia and Japan, 

_ our major trading partner, and the United States, 
“our major ally. They also lie across important 
= trade routes and approaches to Australia’s east 
coast, where many of our major population 
= Centres are located. An unfriendly maritime power 
in the area could inhibit our freedom of move- 
ment through these approaches and could place 

in doubt the security of overseas supply to 

Australia of military equipment and other strategic 

material. | 

The Government has recently decided upon a 

= number of initiatives to help protect and extend 
` the strategic interests we share with our island 
_ neighbours. These initiatives ‘include: 
® moves to help island countries upgrade their 
"national maritime surveillance systems by pro- 
vision of patrol boats, naval advisory assistance 
and training; 

è deployment of Royal Australian Air Force 
long-range maritime patrol aircraft to the re- 
gion; 

@ increasing numbers of Royal Australian Navy 
ship deployments to the island countries; and 

è defence co-operation activities providing 

= technical support to island defence and security 
forces. 

The closer defence relations between Australia 
and the island countries now being forged will 
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complement our older established defence links. 
with other countries in our region including those 
with our partners in the five power defence 
arrangements and with Papua New Guinea. Our 
activities in the South Pacific are being developed 
in close consultation with our allies the United 
States and New Zealand, both of which are also 
giving increased priority to their defence contacts 
with the South Pacific region. In the future, as in 
the past, our international security will be inextric- 
ably bound up with that of our island neighbours, 
if only because we share the same geographical 
neighbourhood. More importantly, we also share 
with the peoples and governments of the island 
countries a Common commitment to democratic 
ideals and principles, and a desire for continu- 
ation of the regional peace and stability necessary 
for economic development and growing prosper- 
ity. 

After World War fi the island countries were 
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remote from regions of the world where major 
power rivalries or local disputes produced tern- 
sions and armed conflict. These fortunate cir- 
cumstances, together with the fact that, unti! the 
1970s most of these countries remained under the 
administration and protection of Western powers 
friendly to Australia, meant that there was little 
justification for Australia to develop closer de- 
fence links with the island countries in this period. 

Over recent years, however, there have been 
far-reaching changes in the region. With the 
exception of the French territories and American 
Samoa, all of the island countries have moved 
from their former dependent colonial status to full 
independence or to self-government in free 
association with the former administering state. 
There are now eight independent island states 
ranging in size from Fiji with a population of over 
600 000 to Tuvalu, which has only about 8000 
inhabitants. During this period too the island 
states have begun to develop their own national 
and, in many areas, regional approaches in 
dealing with the outside world. Conversely, the 
South Pacific region has begun to attract increas- 
ing international attention. These processes are 
inevitable and reflect the growing international 
self-confidence and self-reliance of the island 
States. 

We recognise that these changes have made 
our regional strategic environment more complex. 
They carry the potential risk that disputes between 
the major powers, and influences which could be 
harmful to our longer term strategic interests, may 
be introduced to the region. In these circumst- 
ances, the Australian Government seeks to en- 
courage the island countries to develop common 
views, attitudes and approaches to international 
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. issues, including strategic and defence issues. We 
do this not as a major power seeking to impose its 
views on smaller, less powerful nations, but rather 
as a friend, counsellor and equal partner to our 
regional neighbours. We aim to achieve a com- 
mon regional approach to these issues through 
dialogue, discussion and subsequent consensus, 
in what the islanders themselves call the ‘Pacific 
way’. 

This approach to developing defence relations 
among members of the South Pacific community 
of nations is already well established and has 
proved its effectiveness in practice. Through it we 
aim to maintain our position as a natural partner 
to the island countries in defence matters. This 
requires an active Australian defence role in the 
region. We intend to increase that activity not 
only through regular consultations and discus- 
sions with island leaders about matters of mutual 
defence and strategic interest but also through 
practical working co-operative activities in which 
Australian defence units and personnel combine 
with island government agencies to achieve 
mutually desired goals. 

In increasing our defence activity in the South 
Pacific, we are mindful of the fact that the small 
size of the island countries’ defence and security 
forces imposes a practical constraint. Moreover, 
the island governments believe, quite correctly in 
my view, that in their current and foreseeable 
economic and strategic circumstances economic 
development is their main national concern. The 
island countries’ pre-occupation with economic 
security and greater self-reliance highlights the 
continuing importance of Australia’s contribution 
to regional social and economic stability through 
the various means of international co-operation 
that are available. Obviously, our civil aid prog- 
rams and trade and commercial policies will play 
the main role, but our defence activities can make 
an important contribution to the overall Australian 
effort. 

One area that presents opportunities for such an 
Australian defence contribution is the upgrading 
of the island countries’ abilities to manage and 
protect their maritime resources and to safeguard 
their national sovereignty. Australian defence 
support in this area accords with the priorities of 
the island countries themselves. It also serves 
Australian defence interests by making a direct 
contribution to our knowledge of maritime activi- 
ties in our region of primary strategic interest. 
From a practical point of view it is also a field of 
activity where the Australian Defence Force pos- 
sesses appropriate resources and expertise that are 
not readily available from outside the defence 
community. 
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months. 


Accordingly, the Government has agreed that | 
should take steps to enhance and extend the 
defence relations that Australia has with Pacific 
island countries, concentrating on initiatives in 
the maritime area. Much of the groundwork has 
already been laid. Shortly after this Government 
assumed office, the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, 
announced to the South Pacific Forum meeting, in 
Canberra in August 1983, the Government's offer 
to assist the island countries in developing a 
Pacific patrol boat, specifically designed to meet 
their needs for surveillance of their 200 mile 
exclusive economic zones. Subsequently a con- 
tract was concluded with a West Australian firm, 
Australian Shipbuilding Industries. The project is 
now well advanced. The first of the 12 boats on 
order is now undergoing sea trials off Fremantle 
and it will be handed over to a trained Papua New 
Guinea defence force crew in the next few 

In addition of Papua New Guinea, which is 
taking four boats, other countries participating in 
the project are Fiji, which is also taking four boats, 
Solomon Islands, Vanuatu, Western Samoa and 
the Cook Islands. RAN technical advisers who will 
assist in bringing the vessels into service have 
already taken up duty in Papua New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands, Vanuatu and Fiji; another will 
shortly be psoted to Western Samoa. | would 
emphasise that at an estimated total cost of $61.7 
million the Pacific patrol boat project is far larger 
than any previous Australian defence co- 
operation project, in the South Pacific, or in South 
East Asia. 

Many of the other defence initiatives the Gov- 
ernment has now decided on in the South Pacific 
will complement the Pacific patrol boat project by 
assisting the development of island country mari- 
time surveillance systems or by supporting their 
operations with Australian defence resources and 
expertise. | will briefly detail the more important 
of these initiatives. We are increasing the number 
of RAAF Long Range Maritime Patrol aircraft 
deployments to the South Pacific from five to 10 
per year. These deployments generally extend 
over five days, during which time surveillance of 
several countries’ maritime areas can be 
accomplished. This is a significant increase when 
one considers the many other duties we assign to 
those long range maritime patrol aircraft, includ- 
ing operations out of Butterworth in the South East 
Asia and South China Sea area and the very 
important role the aircraft play in coastal surveill- 
ance associated with fishing activity off the 
Australian coast. 

Using the data available from the South Pacific 
Forum Fisheries Agency in Honiara, we shall aim 
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to concentrate the increased level of operations at 
the times of the year and in the areas where 
intrusions by foreign fishing and other vessels are 
known to be most probable. Maritime surveill- 
ance authorities in the island countries will be 
consulted when we are planning these deploy- 
ments and we shall pass reports to them. We shall 
maintain close liaison with the New Zealand 
Defence authorities to ensure that our efforts and 
their similar deployments are complementary. As 
honourable members would know, the New 
Zealanders have recently acquired a number of 
additional aircraft in this category and are intend- 
ing to increase activities in the area. | have also 
asked my Department and the Defence Force to 
investigate the feasibility and effectiveness of 
operating RAAF Long Range Maritime Patrol 
aircraft from suitable airfields in the island coun- 
tries for short periods, if this should be desired by 
the Governments concerned. 


Turning to naval activities, we shall endeavour 
to ensure when planning the RAN Fleet Program 
that RAN ships make regular visits to the indepen- 
dent countries of the region. This year, some 17 
RAN ships will be deployed to the region and will 
visit ports in 12 island countries. | would add that 
these RAN deployments are not simply flag- 
showing exercises. Our vessels will engage in 
co-operative activities with the maritime authori- 
ties of the island countries, including passing on 
any surveillance observations made in local wa- 
ters. The smaller, more remote ports will not be 
overlooked. Extended deployments by the RAN 
Fremantle class patrol boats will be given priority. 
These vessels and their crews will become famil- 
iar with all of our significant island neighbours. 
They will participate in combined fisheries sur- 
veillance exercises with the Pacific patrol boats to 
help maintain the skills and expertise of their 
island crews. 


Another area of Australian Defence Force 
expertise relevant to South Pacific requirements is 
hydrographic survey and charting. As part of our 
defence co-operation arrangements with Fiji we 
are assisting the Royal Fiji Military Forces Naval 
Squadron to acquire a hydrographic survey vessel, 
replacing one which had to be taken out of 
service. Fiji has agreed that, with our assistance to 
meet the additional costs involved, this vessel will 
be used to undertake survey work in the waters of 
other South Pacific countries when requested. In 
the longer-term, this will contribute to a steady 
improvement in charts of South Pacific waters, a 
reduction in hazards to navigation and conse- 
quent benefits to inter-island commerce and 
economic development. 
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We also plan to continue to assist the develop- 
ment of the island countries’ national maritime 
surveillance systems. This assistance, which will 
comprise technical advice, training and provision 
of specialised equipment, will complement the 
Pacific patrol boat project and help ensure that 
island countries gain maximum benefits from the 
boats’ operations. 

Looking to the longer-term, we shall encourage 
and endeavour to facilitate, co-operation and 
co-ordination of maritime surveillance on a 
region-wide basis. Subject to the agreement of 
Forum countries, this could involve assistance to 
the Forum Fisheries Agency in Honiara to enable 


‘it to better fulfil the co-ordinating role assigned to 


it by the South Pacific Forum. In co-operation with 
the Australian civil aid authorities, my Depart- 
ment and the Defence Force will work closely 
with the Agency, including through provision of 
advice, equipment, and training in maritime 
surveillance management techniques. 


Other initiatives my Department wil] pursue in 
this area include sponsoring a seminar for South 
Pacific Forum country representatives to discuss 
maritime surveillance systems and procedures: 
and the establishment of a maritime surveillance 
course for regional countries at the Australian 
Maritime College. 


Vanuatu: emergency assistance 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 February: 


Senator McIntosh — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Following the Ministers answer to a 
question last week on Australian aid to Vanuatu 
for airfield upgrading, | ask the Minister: has the 
Government yet received a full assessment of the 
damage to Vanuatu caused by cyclone Uma 
earlier this month? What emergency aid has the 
Australian Government given to Vanuatu since 
the cyclone? Is the Government satisfied that 
Australia’s contribution, along with other interna- 
tional assistance, is sufficient to meet short term 
emergency needs as well as preparing the ground 
for a full recovery? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Cyclone Uma, which 
hit Vanuatu on 7 February, caused very extensive 
and significant damage. Forty-five lives were lost 
and damage to property and infrastructure, in- 
cluding the essential and vital tourist industry, is 
still being assessed but will clearly run into many 
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millions of dollars. Australia did act very quickly 
in response to requests for emergency assistance 
from the Vanuatu Government and to date appro- 
ximately $780 000 has been committed. Royal 
Australian Air Force Hercules flights have been 
employed to carry emergency materials including 
shelter materials, communications equipment, 
food and medical supplies as well as personnel. 
Additional relief supplies were shipped on 13 
February and are now available in Vila. 

Our High Commissioner in Vila is in close 
contact with the Government of Vanuatu on relief 
and rehabilitation requirements. [he Government 
of Vanuatu co-ordination authorities are still 
assessing reports from remote and outlying areas. 
With the exception of remote and outlying areas 
the Government of Vanuatu is now beginning to 
focus more clearly on rehabilitation requirements. 
We are currently considering recommendations 
made by the High Commission in Vila based on 
discussions with the Vanuatu Government con- 
cerning the form of Australian assistance in the 
rehabilitation phase. In this context, the Govern- 
ment’s decision last week to provide funding for 
the upgrading of the main airstrip at Bauerfield in 
Port Vila is relevant. In providing the commitment 
of over $1 million in additional aid funds for this 
purpose, which | mentioned here last week, the 
Government took account of the fact that the 
Vanuatu Government has maintained its priority 
for that project in the context of demands on its 
national resources caused by the cyclone. 

| should say finally that the Government of 
Vanuatu has expressed its appreciation of the 
speed, effectiveness and generosity of Australia’s 
response to the emergency. We are in close 
contact, through the High Commission, with the 
local Government's continuing aid requirements. 
Mr Hayden has approved arrangements to ensure 
that the flow of Australian assistance to Vanuatu 
continues as the Government of Vanuatu com- 
pletes its assessment of remaining emergency 
needs and medium and longer-term rehabilitation 
requirements. Australia will certainly respond to 
this further assessment sympathetically, quickly 
and, we hope, effectively. 


Defence: alleged Soviet influence at 

< Cam Ranh Bay 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 February: 


Senator Sir John Carrick — | remind the 
Minister representing the Minister for Defence that 
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last week | asked whether the Government would 
confirm or deny the official American interpret- 
ation of the recent satellite photographs of Cam 
Ranh Bay, Vietnam, that interpretation pointing to 
a massive development of an airforce and naval 
Russian base with modern long range aircraft, 
nuclear submarines and surface ships, all capable 
of missile deployment in the Australian region of 
influence. | ask: has the Minister now the answer 
which he undertook to get? if not, what is the 
reason for the delay? Does the delay indicate that 
the Government is so unconcerned about Russian 
military involvement in this area that it did not 
both to check immediately as to the accuracy of 
the information? When will the answer be avail- 
able? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | do not yet have the 
information to hand that | sought from the Minister 
for Defence. | do not think there is any sinister 
explanation for that other than that the Minister 
has had his hands full in finalising the terms of the 
defence White Paper which will be brought down 
very shortly. | do not think there is any novelty or 
excitement about the matters to which Senator 
Carrick refers, but since he has stimulated me 
again in this way | will do my best to get an 
answer before the week is out. 

Senator Sir John Carrick — Mr President, | ask a 
supplementary question. Do | understand that the 
Minister and the Government do not see any 
connection between the correct interpretation of 
the build up of the base at Cam Ranh Bay and the 
preparation of a defence White Paper? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Whatever connection 
there may be, | do not think it is envisaged by 
anyone that an attack is about to be launched 
from Cam Ranh Bay within the next few days and, 
under the circumstances, | think it is reasonable 
for the Defence Minister to take his time and to 
produce a considered answer. 


Nuclear accidents procedures 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 February: 


Senator Haines — | refer the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs and the 
Minister for Defence — if he has not already seen 
it — to a report in yesterday's National Times on 
22 February of a study by Professor Jackson Davis 
of the University of California’s nuclear policy 
program on the consequences of an accident 
involving nuclear weapons or a nuclear reactor on 
a warship in an Australian port. | remind the 
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Minister that the study used the standard method- 
ology of the United States Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission and indicates that such an accident 
in any major Australian city could result in several 
thousand cancer deaths. | ask the Minister: first, 


does he agree that the study is much more realistic 


than the environmental considerations report of 
1976 on which current port safety planning for 
nuclear accidents is supposed to be based? 
secondly, in view of the apparent seriousness of 
the human, environmental and financial consequ- 
ences of such an accident and the unresolved 
issue of liability, will the Government impose an 
immediate moratorium on visits by nuclear armed 
and nuclear powered warships to Australian ports 
until it has fully considered the findings of the 
current Senate inquiry into the matter? 
Senator Gareth Evans — | have seen the Press 
report but neither | nor anyone else in the 
Australian Government or any of the responsible 
authorities has had an opportunity to examine or 
evaluate the study in question. The Government 
does, however; remain quite confident that the 
very detailed environmental impact statement 
prepared by the Department of Defence, of which 
the 1976 report that Senator Haines referred to is a 
summary, was a fully realistic basis for planning 
for nuclear reactor accidents. As to the latter part 
of her question, the Government remains confi- 
dent that in view of the extreme remoteness of the 
possibility of a nuclear reactor or nuclear 
weapons accident occurring on a visiting United 
States warship, there is no justification for a 
moratorium on allied warship visits. But | will 
certainly take steps to have the report examined 
and evaluated in detail and hopefully will be in a 
position at some later stage to give a fuller reply. 


Defence: alleged Soviet influence at 
Cam Ranh Bay 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 24 February: 


Mr Howard — | ask the Prime Minister: is he 
able to confirm the official American interpret- 
ation of recent satellite photographs of Cam Ranh 
Bay that this base constitutes the largest Soviet 
naval facility outside the Soviet Union — an 
interpretation which is clearly at odds with the 
claim by the Minister-Counsellor at the Soviet 
Embassy in Canberra that no such naval base 
exists at Cam Ranh Bay? Do these satellite 
photographs confirm the permanent deployment 
of one squadron of MiG 23 Flogger fighters, 
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squadrons to Bear and Badger long range strike 
bombers, the presence of Soviet Echo and Foxtrot 
submarines and surface combatant ships? Will the 
Government's impending White Paper on defence 
take full account of the Soviet build-up at Carn 
Ranh Bay and the adverse impact that this 
build-up will have on regional security? 

Mr Hawke — | thank the Leader of the 
Opposition for his question. He will appreciate 
that | will not go into details of intelligence that we 
have. However, it is nonsense to say that there is 
not a build-up of Soviet military capacities at Cam 
Ranh Bay, and | will not engage in such a 
nonsense. | can assure the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition that | believe that when he hears the 
statement of the Minister for Defence and sees the 
Government's White Paper, he should be satisfied 
that the considerations involved in his question 
will have been seen to have been taken into 
account in the White Paper. 


Immigration: alleged presence of 
Nazi war criminals in Australia 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister fer 
Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 
behalf of the Attorney-General, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 24 February: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Madam Speaker. IN 
April and May of 1986 a series of serious 
allegations were made concerning claims. that 
Nazi war criminals, who had evaded justice after 
the end of the Second World War, had managed 
to obtain entry into Australia and were resident 
here. As a consequence of these allegations, and 
the widespread public disquiet aroused by them, 
the Government announced on 25 june 1986 a 
review of material relating to the entry of suspect- 
ed war criminals into Australia. The review was 
conducted by Mr Andrew Menzies, a retired 
senior public servant. His report was presented to 
the Special Minister of State on 28 November 
1986, and, except for a small confidential part, 
was tabled in the Senate on 5 December 1986, 
and in the House of Representatives on 17 
February this year. Mr Menzies also presented to 
the Special Minister of State on 28 November a 
sealed envelope containing details of allegations 
relating to some 70 named persons, allegations 
which he recommended should be the subject of 
further investigation. 

As part of the conclusions of his report Mr 
Menzies made a number of factual findings. 
Given the wide public concern over allegations 
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made in 1986, and the attention they attracted 
both in this country and overseas, | think it is 
important that | give further emphasis, in the 
Parliament, to these findings. 

Mr Menzies found: 


@ it was more likely than not that a significant 
number of persons who committed serious war 
crimes in World War Il, have entered Australia, 
and some of these are now resident in Australia. 


è While endeavours were made to prevent the 
entry into Australia of persons responsible for 
war crimes, there were serious limitations, 
particularly in early years, in both the staff 
available for checking, and the data relied upon 
for those checks. 


è itis important to remember that the number of 
persons suspected of serious war crimes who 
have been able to enter Australia, would have 
been a minute proportion of the enormous 
number of persons who migrated to Australia in 
the post-war years. 


è No evidence whatsoever has been found that 
an Australian officer had knowingly allowed a 
war criminal to migrate to Australia, nor do the 
facts establish the existence of any policy by 
any Australian Government to allow or assist 
the entry of known or suspected war criminals 
into Australia. 


è No person admitted into Australia under 
arrangements with U.K. or U.S. intelligence 
agencies, to the knowledge of Australian auth- 
orities, appears to have been the object of 
charges or allegations as to commission of war 
crimes although there is a possibility that, 
particularly before 1956, former employees of 
such agencies may have entered Australia 
without the knowledge of Australian authori- 
ties. 

eè ASIO. officers in a number of cases had 
contact with persons some time after their entry 
into Australia in respect of whom the Review 
has recorded allegations of commission of war 
crimes and obtained information from them for 
A.S.1.O. purposes not related to the war crimes 
allegations but there is no evidence that 
A.S.O. was involved in the entry of any of 
these persons into Australia. 

The Government accepts the conclusion that 
some persons; against whom the most serious 
allegations have been made, are likely to have 
entered Australia after the Second World War, 
and to be still resident here today. However, as Mr 
Menzies has found, their entry was achieved in 
the circumstances of the urgency and intensity of 
our post-war immigration program. Given that 
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background, there is no value in continuing to 
examine the past with the idea of apportioning 
blame, or endeavouring to sheet home 
responsibility. Instead, our attention must be 
concentrated on the steps to be taken to ensure 
that suspected war criminals involved in serious 
crimes are brought to justice. 

On 22 March 1961, the then Attorney-General, 
Mr Barwick, speaking in this House, said in regard 
to the prosecution of war crimes committed in the 
course of World War Il, that the chapter should be 
regarded as closed. Where serious War crimes are 
concerned this Government does not regard the 
chapter as closed. This Government will take 
appropriate action under the law to bring to 
justice those persons found in Australia who have 
committed serious war crimes. We do not intend 
that there should be any reduction in our normal 
standards of justice when dealing with such cases, 
or in the safeguards now available under Aust- 
ralian law to persons accused of serious crimes. 
We will take action against individuals only 
where charges are serious and fully supported by 
evidence. 

It is important to understand that the Govern- 
ment’s determination to investigate allegations of 
war crimes, and, where appropriate, to lay 
charges, is not action directed against ethnic 
groups, and is not to be regarded in any way as a 
slur upon any particular ethnic group. Our actions 
will be taken in relation to individuals, and will be 
based, not on their ethnic origin, but upon their 
behaviour. 

The first recommendation in the Menzies Re- 
port is that the Government should make a clear 
and positive statement on its attitude to the 
prosecution of serious war crimes. That statement 
| have just made. . 
The report recommends that the Government 
establish a small unit in the Office of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions (DPP) along the lines of the 
United States Office of Special Investigations, to 
conduct investigations of allegations of war 
crimes. The Government will be setting up a 
Special Investigations Unit within my portfolio, 
reporting directly to me. It is normal practice to 
separate the investigation and prosecution func- 
tions. The DPP will, of course, conduct any 
prosecutions in the ordinary way, and it will be 
the DPP who decides whether the results of an 
investigation justify the bringing of a prosecution. 

The Unit will have responsibility for investigat- 
ing, in the first place, the allegations listed and 
detailed by Mr Menzies and contained in the 
sealed envelope handed to the Special Minister of 
State. That envelope will be handed over to the 
head of the Unit. The Unit will also have 
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responsibility for investigating any other allega- 
tions that persons resident in Australia, either now 
or in the future, committed war crimes during 
World War Il, including the allegations received 
by the Government from the Simon Wiesenthal 
centres in the United States and Israel. 


Mr Menzies, in his recommendations, placed 
emphasis on the possibility of extradition where 
investigations showed that serious charges of war 
crimes should be brought against particular indi- 
viduals. The approach preferred by the Govern- 
ment is to conduct war crimes prosecutions in 
Australia. | would be concerned at the prospect of 
making special arrangements to extradite persons 
to countries with markedly different judicial Sys- 
tems. However, should there by a request for the 
extradition of an alleged war criminal within the 
context of Australia’s normal extradition arrange- 
ments, it will be dealt with by me in the ordinary 
way, with assistance, where appropriate from the 
Special investigations Unit. 

lf extradition were not appropriate, Menzies 
recommended that consideration be given to 
revocation of citizenship and deportation in 
appropriate cases, but he specifically declined to 
recommend legislative change. The Government 
will consider those possibilities within the context 
of present legislation and policy. 


As a result of its inquiries, the unit may be 
recommending the bringing of prosecutions. Mr 
Menzies has recommended that only the more 
serious war crimes are worthy of attention now, 
more than 40 years after the events. The Govern- 
ment agrees and the work of the unit will be 
directed accordingly. For example, allegations as 
to membership of, or demonstrated sympathy for, 
various fascist organisations in Nazi controlled 
Europe, and allegations as to production of fascist 
propaganda, do not warrant attention. The Men- 
zies Report sets out the types of crimes which 
would always be of concern, no matter how long 
ago they were committed: 


è participation in police or so called ‘security’ 
units which had the task of deporting, ill- 
treating or murdering persons on racial or 
political grounds; in some cases these people 
worked under German orders, in other cases 
they operated largely independently; 


® participation as guards or administrators in the 
operation of German established concentration 
camps or prisons at which large numbers of 
people were murdered or ill-treated: 

® participation in national or local puppet gov- 
ernments under Nazi German direction at an 
executive level, allegedly involving direct 
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responsibility for the deportation, ill-treatment 


or murder of persons on racial or political 
grounds. 


So that prosecutions may be brought in Australi- 
a, it will be necessary to make amendments to the 
War Crimes Act 1945. The principal amendments 
will be: 


® to provide for the trial of war crimes before 
State courts exercising federal criminal jurisdic- 
tion or where appropriate, Territory courts, 
instead of before military tribunals as is present- 
ly the case; 


@ at present, the Act arguably does not apply to 
serious crimes committed in the course of 
hostilities in Eastern Europe, in that the ex- 
traterritorial application of the Act is restricted 
by reference to countries allied with His Majes- 
ty. An amendment is needed to encompass war 
crimes committed in the course of hostilities 
known as the Second World War, The Act 
would only be applicable to persons resident in 
Australia, either now or in the future: 


è evidentiary and procedural provisions which 


would be inappropriate for criminal prosecu- 
tions before civil courts will be repealed. 


These changes will necessarily provide amend- 
ments to the criminal law having retrospective 
operation. The circumstances are, however, suffi- 
ciently serious to justify this course. | will be 
introducing amendments to the War Crimes Act as 
soon as possible. 


Mr Menzies also recommended that the Aust- 
ralian Security Intelligence Organization (ASIO} 
Act 1979 should be amended to permit ASIO, in 
relation to persons seeking entry into Australia, to 
obtain and communicate information concerning 
the commission of war crimes. Overseas investiz- 
ation may be made by the Department of immigr- 
ation and Ethnic Affairs. Once the amendments to 
the War Crimes Act have been made, the present 
provisions of the ASIO Act will allow communic- 
ation of any information the Organisation has in 
its possession. 


This Government shares the abhorrence felt by 
all civilised nations for the serious criminal 
activities Committed in the course of World War 
ll, and considers that justice must be done, no 
matter how much time has passed since the events 
in question. We commend Mr Menzies, and those 
who worked with him, for the report. The Govern- 
ment will ensure that investigations are conducted 
with seriousness and dispatch, and that, within the 
normal standards of our criminal justice system, 
suspected war criminals will be brought to trial, 
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Defence: Royal Australian Navy 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 24 February: 


Senator Elstob — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Defence. | 
ask: what steps is the Government taking to 
ensure that the Royal Australian Navy ts approp- 
riately equipped with high quality ships for the 
defence of the continent? Does the Government's 
program constitute the largest naval shipbuilding 
effort in Australia’s peacetime history and, if so, 
what will be the benefit of this to local industry 
and to the economy in general? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | doubt that Senator 
Elstob will be surprised to hear me say that the 
Government has paid and is continuing to pay 
very close attention to ensuring that the RAN is 
equipped with high quality ships to meet the 
needs of the 1990s and into the next century. In 
October 1983 the Government reinitiated the 
building of warships at Williamstown Naval 
Dockyard by placing the order for the first of two 
Australian frigates. These frigates are similar to the 
four FFG-7 class guided missile frigates that were 
then in the process of being built in the United 
States of America. With the arrival of the final 
United States-built frigate — HMAS Darwin — in 
1985, all subsequent naval shipbuilding has been 
and is planned to be done in Australia. 

in particular the Government has placed 
increased emphasis on the vital but neglected area 
of protecting shipping and our strategically impor- 
tant harbours from mining. The second prototype 
minehunter catamaran is due to be launched later 
this year from Carrington Slipways at Tomago 
near Newcastle. The Navy has been directed to 
complete the necessary trials and evaluations of 
those quite revolutionary glass fibre vessels as 
quickly as possible to allow early construction of 
production vessels. Honourable senators will also 
be aware that it was this Government's decision, 
commencing in the 1990s, to construct six new 
submarines at an estimated project cost of about 
$2.6 billion at April 1985 prices to replace the 
ageing Oberon class. All six of these submarines 
are to be constructed in Australia and an 
announcement as to the selected design and 
building site will be made shortly. 

On 20 January 1987 the Minister for Defence 
announced that the Government had initiated 
what is undoubtedly-the largest naval shipbuilding 
program in Australia’s peacetime history by invit- 
ing companies around the world to submit 
established designs for a new class of eight frigates 
for the RAN. These new ships, estimated to cost 
around $3.5 billion at April 1986 prices, would be 
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built in Australia, and the acquisition strategy has 
been designed to maximise Australia’s involve- 
ment in all phases of the project with Australian 
companies as prime contractors. 

Senator Hill — Where are you building them? 

Senator Gareth Evans — That is yet to be 
resolved, Senator Hill. Australian companies have 
since been invited to register their interest in the 
project and before the end of the year tenders will 
be sought from Australian companies capable of 
undertaking the prime contractor role. The 
possibility of building the ships in more than one 
shipyard will be considered. | conclude by saying 
that it is evident that the Government's direction 
is, wherever possible, to construct naval vessels in 
Australia, to maximise Australian industry in- 
volvement and to maintain and develop the 
necessary shipbuilding skills to equip the RAN 
with high quality ships to meet the needs of 
Australia’s defence. This policy, with all its 
separate elements coming together, provides a 
very substantial return to the Australian economy 
from the defence outlay, as well as providing and 
retaining jobs at home. 


Defence: alleged Soviet influence in 
the Pacific and Cam Ranh Bay 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 24 February: 


Mr Charles — Has the Minister for Defence 
heard reports about the growing Russian influence 
in the Pacific and at Cam Ranh Bay? Is the 
Government concerned about this reported Rus- 
sian influence in the Pacific and in particular at its 
base at Cam Ranh Bay? 

Mr Beazley — We are thoroughly aware of the 
activities of the Soviet Union in the Pacific, in 
South East Asia and at Cam Ranh Bay. We are 
aware of this, not just because of reports which 
are occasionally released in the Press and picked 
up on the odd occasion for Question Time here, 
but because that area is the object of our own 
independent intelligence gathering activity, which 
is very substantial. We are very well informed on 
developments which take place there. In answer- 
ing the honourable member, | take this opportun- 
ity to remind the House of some of those 
independent intelligence gathering capabilities. 

We have negotiated for the operation of our 
Orion P3C aircraft out of Butterworth. These 
aircraft operate a regular surveillance throughout 
the area and monitor not only Soviet shipping but 
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also the shipping of other nations in the region. 
Thus, we have a very thorough-going assessment 
from our own point of view of Soviet shipping 
movements in that area. We also have regular 
deployments to that area of our own frigates. | had 
occasion to remind the House last year of a frigate 
which followed a major Soviet warship for a 
substantial period when that warship was visiting 
that area. To put the visits of our warships to that 
area in perspective, | point out that my home town 
of Fremantle in Western Australia last year had 36 
visits from United States warships and in the same 
time 28 of our warships visited Singapore. This is 
not an area that is in any way neglected by the 
policies of this Government. It is an area of 
strategic concern to us; we take that seriously. 

This is shown in what we have negotiated at 
Butterworth, both in terms of the operation of the 
Orion P3C aircraft and in terms of the replace- 
ment of the Mirage squadrons. Quite clearly we 
could never have replaced those Mirage squad- 
rons with our FA18 aircraft, which require much 
more direct activity for our Services. However, 
there will be regular visits by FA18 aircraft 
through Butterworth as a result of the agreement 
with the Malaysian Government. I stress again that 
we do not rely on any advice that we receive from 
anybody else about what is going on in the region. 
We have our own intelligence gathering capabil- 
ity and it is very effective. 


Vietnam: alleged Soviet influence at 
Cam Ranh Bay 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 25 February: 

Senator Teague — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Defence 
and concerns his non-answers last week and his 
half answers this week about the Soviet base at 
Cam Ranh Bay. | ask the Minister whether he 
recalls his own statements to the Senate on 16 and 
17 October last year. 

The reality is that what | said yesterday is 
perfectly straightforward. What | said was that the 
Government has no evidence that the Soviet 
Union has deployed weapons systems in Vietnam 
which directly endanger Australia. 

In the light of satellite evidence recently releas- 
ed and his statement yesterday that the Govern- 
ment accepts this evidence, will he now admit 
that he was wrong and that he misled the Senate 
in October? In particular, can the Minister still 
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deny that the Soviet Union has deployed at Cam 
Ranh Bay nuclear-armed Echo-2 submarines and 
a squadron each of Bear and Badger strike 
bombers? Can he any longer deny that they are 
equipped with nuclear-armed cruise missiles cap- 
able of reaching Australia? Finally, why has the 
Minister never endorsed Mr Beazley’s statement 
on page 2259 of the House of Representatives 
Hansard of 13 May 1985 that the Bear bomber 
‘unrefuelled radius of action ... operating out of 
Cam Ranh Bay ... describes an arc which runs 
approximately between Adelaide and just north of 
Brisbane? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | see no need what- 
soever to change the language | employed last 
year, which was a denial of the proposition that 
there is anything going on in Cam Ranh Bay 
which could be construed as directly endangering 
Australia. There is no doubt that there are some 
weapons systems based there which could be 
regarded, on extreme logistic analysis of the kind 
that Senator Teague, with his new-found enthu- 
siasm for another discipline, is regalling us with, 
as Capable of constituting some threat and some 
hypothetical scenario. That is not deniable. But if 
we are talking about a real world situation of a 
force based there of a kind which could be 
construed as directly endangering Australia —— 
they were the key words in the question | was 
responding to last year — | have nothing to add to 
or vary what I said then. Equally, as | said 
yesterday, what the Opposition was talking about 
with the Cam Ranh Bay base is essentially 
something which is of very great strategic signifi- 
cance in a North Pacific and South East Asian 
context, but not in the context of the South Pacific, 
which was the particular context of the debate 
over the past few days. 

Beyond that, the further point | was making 
yesterday, which | repeat today — nothing which 
anybody else has said is at variance with this — is 
that it is not the practice of the Australian 
Government, nor of previous governments, nor 
will it be in the future, to comment directly on the 
value or otherwise of intelligence-derived mate- 
rial. We do not purpose to vary or divert from that 
principle in the context of alleged photographs of 
Cam Ranh Bay from United States of America 
intelligence sources, any more than we: would 
diverge from it in any other context in which 
questions about the proper evaluation of intelli- 
gence material are concerned. That principle 
obviously must be fully maintained. 

Senator Teague — | have a supplementary 
question. Is the Minister saying that the Soviet 
forces and weapons systems deployed at Cam 
Ranh Bay do not endanger Australia? 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The particular ex- 
pression used was ‘directly endangering Australi- 
a’. That was the question | was responding to last 
year. There is nothing | am aware of that has 
changed the situation since then. | will ask the 
Minister for Defence whether he wants to add 
anything further to what | have said in the light of 
any recent developments that may have occurred, 
but | do not believe that he would wish to, for the 
reasons | have just indicated. 


Australia-U.S. defence relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 25 February: 


Senator Sanders — My question, which is to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Defence, 
follows on a question asked by Senator Vallentine, 
to which the Minister referred as codswallop. | 
now draw the Minister's attention to a letter to Dr 
Peter Wills of Scientists Against Nuclear Arms in 
New Zealand from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense of the United States of America, Mr 
Robert B. Sims, dated 22 September 1986, in 
which he informed Dr Wills of his decision to 
release the ‘U.S. base requirements overseas list’. | 
ask the Minister: given that Mr Sims is directly 
responsible to Defence Secretary Weinberger, 
does this not prove that the Reagan Administration 
regards North West Cape, Nurrungar and Smith- 
field, which are on the list, as U.S. bases and not 
as joint facilities? The list reveals that secret 
operations are being carried out in Perth, and that 
anti-submarine warfare operations are planned to 
be conducted from Darwin. Will the Minister give 
full details of those operations and plans? If he is 
unable to supply these details, is this not further 
evidence that these bases are not joint facilities, 
but rather U.S. bases? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The fact that Assistant 
Defence Secretary Sims may have acted formally, 
under the terms of the United States Freedom of 
Information Act in releasing the document, indi- 
cates absolutely nothing about the status of the 
report, and certainly does not imply any high level 
endorsement of the report. | think any Australian 
Minister would hate to think that some of the 
documents prepared by officials and released 
under the Australian FOI Act are to be somehow 
taken thereby as endorsed as to their content by 
the Minister thus releasing them. Manifestly, there 
is no connection whatsoever between those two 
propositions, and each document has to stand or 
fall as to its correctness or endorsement on its own 
terms. 
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The particular document we talked about, 
labelled ‘U.S. base requirements overseas’, does 
not reveal, as | said in detailed fashion in answer 
to Senator Vallentine on 20 February, that so- 
called secret operations are being carried out in 
Perth or that anti-submarine warfare operations 
are planned to be conducted from Darwin. It does 
not reveal anything about anything and it certainly 
does not reveal anything about the existence of 
alleged U.S. bases in Australia, because there are 
no such bases. As | said, there are some joint 
facilities, but not bases, and there are certainly not 
bases in the areas that are described with a great 
deal of enthusiastic excitement by those relying 
on this document. 

The document appears to be nothing more than 
a notional planning document, and one of a 
peculiarly clodhopping kind, which compiles a 
list of facilities which are seen by the officer in 
question as potentially useful to U.S. forces in 
peacetime and in wartime. To the extent that it has 
any significance at all — and that is a matter for 
doubt and further investigation, as | said — it 
would appear to reflect U.S. contingency plan- 
ning and no more. 

Senator Sanders — Mr President, | ask a 
supplementary question. Will the Minister con- 
cede that the United States itself feels that these 
are bases and not joint facilities? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | would hesitate to 
make any generalisation of what the U.S. Admin- 
istration feels, believes or thinks about anything, 
because the viewpoints vary from department to 
department. Certainly there has never been any 
belief or use of terminology, that | am aware of, at 
any high level in the United States which thinks, 
talks or describes the facilities in question at 
Nurrungar, Pine Gap and so on, as U.S. bases. 
They are not properly so described. Anyone to 
describe them in those terms would be using a 
form of shorthand which is in fact quite inaccu- 
rate. 


Lebanon: Syrian forces 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 25 February: 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Given the recent comments made by the 
Prime Minister in the Middle East on the Aust- 
ralian Government's commitment to helping the 
peace process, is the Government going to 
condemn the Syrian Army’s entry into West 
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Beirut? What immediate relief is the Government 
going to give to the Palestinian refugees who are 
in camps that are the meat in the sandwich 
between the Syrian forces and the Amal Shi'ite 
militia? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The entry of additional 
Syrian troops into West Beirut at the invitation of 
Prime Minister Karami and several Moslem politi- 
cal leaders who are members of the Lebanese 
Government is a new and important factor in the 
various efforts to bring about stability to the 
country. Prime Minister Karami is reported to have 
said that the invitation is within the context of the 
1976 request by Lebanon for the deployment of 
an Arab deterrent force in Lebanon with Syria 
remaining the only member of that still in Leba- 
non. President Gemayel is reported to have 
described the invitation to Syria as unconstitution- 
al. How the Lebanese Government resolves this 
internally is essentially a matter for it to decide. 

The Australian Government has stated often 
enough before that all foreign forces in Lebanon 
should withdraw except those who are there at the 
request of the Government of Lebanon and whose 
presence is necessary to allow the development of 
conditions which can allow social, economic, 
and political stability to be re-established within 
Lebanon and the authority of the Lebanese 
Government to be asserted. We are obviously still 
very concerned, as everyone is, about the vio- 
lence which has continued on various levels in 
Lebanon, We do not see any solution as being 
likely to be found unless and until all groups 
recognise the rights of all Lebanese to coexist side 
by side. We are not a party principal to efforts to 
promote a solution to the problems of Lebanon: 
we have simply urged in the past, and will go on 
urging, all parties involved to exercise maximum 
restraint and to enter into negotiations aimed at 
national reconciliation and a peaceful settlement. 

As to the question of the position of the 
Palestinian refugees and humanitarian assistance, 
| have made already a couple of statements on 
behalf of the Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
response to questions here. | have no more up to 
date information than that. All | can say is that as 
further appeals are received, as | expect they 
probably will be in due course, from the United 
Nations and other international agencies operat- 
ing in the region such as the United Nations and 
other international agencies operating in the 
region such as the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine refugees in the Near 
East and the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, we shall continue to give sympathetic 
consideration to such requests if and when they 
are received. 
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Expo 88 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 25 February: 


Senator Jones asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
upon notice, on 20 November 1986: 

(1) What is the anticipated cost to the Aust- 
ralian taxpayer of staging ‘Expo 1988 to be staged 
in Brisbane in that year. 

(2) What are the anticipated benefits to 
Australia and in particular to its balance of trade 
through export potential from this exhibition. 

(3) Is the Minister for Trade aware the organis- 
ers of ‘Expo 1988’ have decided to impose a 
charge of $25 for adults and $15 for pensioners 
and children, $40 for a three day ticket and a 
spiralling fee which will climb up by $15 every 
three months between now and 1988 for season 
tickets, coupled with a further decision not to 
issue family tickets at concession rates. 

(4) In view of the fact that these extremely high 
prices will rule out attendance at the ‘Expo’ for a 
substantial number of people, what potential 
damage does the decision to charge so much have 
to prejudice the success of this venture and 
therefore do more harm than good to the Aust- 
ralian economy. 

Senator Ryan — The Minister for Sport, Recre- 
ation and Tourism has provided the following 
answers to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) Most of the costs of staging Expo 88 in 
Brisbane will be met through the Brisbane and 
south Bank Redevelopment Authority (BESBRA), 
which is the agency established by the Queens- 
land Parliament to operate Expo 88. The Federal 
Government is committed to meeting the follow- 
ing costs associated with the staging of Expo 88: 
@ the operation of the Office of the 

Commissioner-General of Expo 88. Expendi- 

ture by the Office of the Commissioner-Genera! 

of Expo 88 to date has been $28 848 in 

1983-84, $225 429 in 1984-85 and $217 385 

in 1985-86; 
© the planning, construction and operation of the 

Australian pavilion. Expenditure to date which 

is to be applied towards the construction of the 

Australian pavilion is $3 million in 1984-85 

(held in trust by the Brisbane and South Bank 

Redevelopment Authority) and $1617 in 1985- 

86. A sum of up to $18 million will cover 

various planning, construction and operation 

costs of the pavilion: 
@ the provision of customs, immigration, security 

and other services needs generated by Expo 88, 

yet to be estimated: 
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@ the provision with BESBRA of assistance to 
enable developing countries to participate in 
Expo 88 such as, for example, China, South 
Pacific and ASEAN countries. The Federal 
Government has agreed to contribute up to 
$1.28 million in 1987-88 for this purpose (with 
these funds coming from the interest accrued 
on the Commonwealth funds held in trust by 
BESBRA). 

(2) Benefits to Australia from the staging of 
Expo 88 are expected in a number of areas such 
as, for example, increased international and 
domestic tourism, increased awareness overseas 
of Australia and consequently increased opportu- 
nities for the development of trading and invest- 
ment opportunities and, within Australia, employ- 
ment generation in both the developmental and 
operational stages of Expo 88. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) The matter of prices for entry to Expo 88 Is 
essentially one for BESBRA. The effect on attend- 
ance and the success of the venture through the 
price of tickets is also a matter primarily of 
concern to the Authority. 


Protection of flora and fauna 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 26 February: 


Senator Coleman — | refer the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Arts, Heritage and En- 
vironment to an article which appeared in the 
West Australian recently which reported a meet- 
ing of the Association for the Advancement of 
Science held in the United States. When addres- 
sing that meeting, Professor Peter Raven asserted 
that over one million species of flora and fauna, or 
around a quarter of the world’s total, may be 
extinct within 30 years. | ask the Minister what the 
Australian Government is doing, both within 
Australia and at an international level, to minimise 
the loss of our unique native species. 


Senator Ryan — The Minister for Arts, Heritage 
and Environment has provided me with the 
following information in relation to Senator Cole- 
man’s question: The Australian Government is 
concerned at the world-wide progressive deple- 
tion of species which arises primarily from habitat 
change. On the international scene Australia is 
working closely with responsible international 
organisations. Through the International Whaling 
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Commission Australia has promoted a morator- 
ium on commercial whaling. Under the Conven- 
tion on International Trade in Endangered Species 
of Wild Flora and Fauna Australia has taken a 
prominent role in protecting endangered plants 
and animals from the adverse effects of commer- 
cial trade. Bilateral agreements with Japan and the 
People’s Republic of China provide an effective 
means to protect migratory birds in both their 
breeding and wintering ranges. Habitat protection 
is implemented through the Convention of Nature 
in the South Pacific and the Convention on 
Wetlands of International Importance especially 
as Water Fowl Habitat. That treaty is known as 
Ramsar. Australia was the first nation to become a 
party to Ramsar. 


United Nations: annual 
contributions 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 26 February: 


Senator Kilgariff asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, 
on 1 December 1986: 


(1) Which member countries of the United 
Nations have fully paid up their assessments for 
1986, and what amount was paid by each 
country. 


(2) Which member countries have unpaid 
assessments for 1986, and what are the amounts 
owed by each such country. 


(3) Of those countries which have not paid 
their assessments for 1986, how many years in 
arrears are their payments, and for what total 
amount. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 


(1) and (2) The answers to these questions are 
enumerated in the following table ‘Status of 
Contributions to the United Nations Budget as a 
31 December 1986’, which was issued by the 
United Nations Secretariat on 16 January 1987 as 
Annex Il to the document ST/ADM/SER B/288. 


(3) Information about the number of years 
countries have been in arrears is not available. 
The foregoing table does show the amount ol 
accumulated arrears for years prior to calendar 
year 1986. 


AFAR February 1987 





Status of contributions to the United Nations Regular Budget as at 31 December 1986 


(United States Dollars) 
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i iii OTRA AATETTA AATA AA AAA innaka iosi RAN 
Contributions outstanding 
as at HI December 1986 


1986 
Scale of 
ASSESS- 
-Member States ments 
Afghanistan o... aala. OY 
Albania EAE AE the Nats a oe Qi 
Algeria aa aaa i4 
Angola oaa Ot 
Antigua and Barbuda ..... Gi 
Argentina ..000 00.000... a 62 
Australia 0.00 ee. 1.6 
SUS art dda araara 74 
Bahamas. ............... Ol 
Balai sink accreted eo fee G2 
Bangladesh .o00 2.2... 2 
Barbades uecy. rete ona OI 
Belgium .2.000000..00... 1.48 
Pizer ane awe ae at 
Benih 5-5. Fie rn tian aaraa 1 
Bhutan 5555028 oe Oe, OF 
Se oe re 1 
Botswana oo... eee Oy 
Brazil eto eet ee ecan 4.40 
Brunei Darussalam ©... ... -B4 
Bulgaria ..... AASE REAT 16 
Burkina Faso .0 0000... D 
Burma... ut ag Git Oe, gl 
Burundi 8s oe ace ean aaa Ol 
Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic ...... 34 
Cameroon o.0.0000...... AF} 
Canada... aaan P 3.06 
Cape Verde 00000000000. OF 
Central African Republic , OF 
< Chad......., nee ROEI AY 
|| “ee ee ere g7 
CHWS 52545 oes rece « ? 
Colombia... 00000000000. 13 
COMODOS. aaua aaa aaa OY 
CORR 252s ca toute eet e 01 
Costa Rica olaaa. 02 
Cote D'ivoire oo 02 
ADA 6 ee ks bateeudes th kk 09 
CVDNIS 5.500922, ee ed O2 
Czechoslovakia. 0.0.2... 70 
Democratic Kampuchea... BY 
Democratic Yemen oo... Ot 
Denmark 220000000000... 72 
Djibouti oo, 01 
Dominica... 0.000.0000.. DI 
Dominican Republic, ..... 3 
Ecyadot L.L., -93 
FRYD ona oR Geos OF 
El Salvador... 000... OF 
Equatorial Guinea ........ G1 
Ethiopia -laalaa 0 
AT E EE Q1 
Finland. olaga aaa 50 
France... 6.37 
Gabon a.oa eg be 03 
Gambia ........ shed aie ad OI 
German Demacratic 
Republic. a...an, 1.33 
Germany, Federal Republic 
E S52 65.2 52 2st baat 8.26 
Ghana... aao enaa 01 
Greece ol, 44 
Grenada ...0............ 01 
Guatemala 000002... 02 
Guinea aag, 0.0. cee ee OH 
Guinea-Bissau... 01 
Guyana... 2.0.0... Aree Q1 
Haifi Maak peck xe cob 01 
Honduras... a., na. gi 
Hungary 2.00000. 22 
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Contributions payable 
asat 1 January 1986 


Pri 
years 


617 
138 588 


36 414 
8 943 964 


65 814 
130°783 
65 814 
142 600 


15 977 892 


745894 
58 849 


66 600 


1 837 674 
153 639 


130-783 
128 992 


4 326 660 
723 958 
148 469 


43 050 
505 853 


2 482 681 
176 896 


205 723 
161 454 
332 967 

28 060 
460 701 
192 590 
183 129 


4357 157 
129 327 
198 932 


3 805 423 


6T 431 
261 566 
65 814 
206 964 
82 823 
29 314 
32 071 
1219574 


Current 
yea 


70 043 
70043 
986 608 
70943 

70) 043 

4 342 694 
t} 627 312 
5 783 216 
70) 043 
140 O87 
140 O87 
70 043 

8 265 126 
70043 

70 043 
70043 
70043 

70 043 

3 BOG 082 
280 174 

t $20 695 
70043 

70 G43 
70043 


2381 477 
70 043 

21 433 292 
70 043 

70 043 

70 043 
490 304 

5 533 432 
910 565 
70043 
70043 
140 087 
140 087 
630 390 
140 087 
4903 041 
70 043 

70 043 

5 043 128 
70 043 

70 O43 
210 130 
210 130 
490 304 
70 043 

70 043 

70 043 

70 043 

3 502 173 
44 617 669 
210 130 
70 043 


9315 778 


57 855 878 
70 043 

3 081 912 
70 043 
140 087 
70 043 

70 043 

70 043 

70 043 

70 043 
1546 957 


Tatal 


70 043 

70 660 
980 608 
208 631 
106 45? 

13 286 658 
11627 242 
5 183 216 
70 043 
146 087 
140 087 
70043 

§ 265 126 
135 857 
200 826 
135 BS? 
182 643 
70043 

25 783 974 
280 174 

1 866 589 
128 892 
70043 

136 643 


4219 151 
223 682 
21 433 292 
200 826 
199 035 
70 O43 
490 304 
9 860 1792 
1 634 523 
218 542 
70 043 
183 137 
140 087 
1136 243 
140 087 

7 385 722 
246 939 
70 043 

5 043 128 
275 766 
231 497 
543 097 
238 190 
951 005 
262 633 
253 472 
70 043 

70 043 

3 502 173 
48 974 826 
339 457 
268 975 


13.121 201 


57 855 B78 
70 043 

3 O81 912 
131 474 
401 653 
135 857 
277 007 
152 866 
99 357 
102 054 
2 760534 


Collections 
in 1986 


70 043 
70 660 
980 608 
154 880 


9923 160 
11627 212 
§ 183 216 
70 043 
140 087 
140 087 
70 043 

8 265 126 
135 857 


65 814 
112 600 
70 043 

17 615 253 


280 174 


1093 881 
4277} 
70 043 
66 600 


3452 813 
223 682 

21 433 292 
160 006 

74 349 


490 304 
9 860 092 
1 253 681 

79 199 
9081 
116 155 
92 309 

259 877 

140 087 
6 561 000 

118 396 

70043 

5 043 128 
275 766 
66 167 

67 591 
149 445 
951 005 
71 200 

61 597 
70 043 

70 043 

3 502 173 
44 617 669 
297 693 
58 200 


9 320 000 


5? 855 878 
70 043 


21 133 
126 769 
135 857 

36 B00 


99 357 
65 814 
1540957 





Prior 
years 


36414 


130 783 


16738 


30 783 
54 643 


69 270 


245 976 


70043 


121 390 
121532 


146 732 


40 298 
134 797 


150 164 
82 823 


Current 
year 


53.75} 
70043 
3 363 498 


70 043 
70 043 
70 043 


8 168 724 


76h 338 


70043 
70 B43 
70 O43 


380 842 
70.043 
602 422 
66 982 
47 778 
630 390 


24.722 
188 439 


70 044 


216 130 


BB 745 


70 043 
70.043 


4357 157 
41 76a 
7U 043 


3801 201 


70043 
140 087 
70 043 
70 043 
36 240 
1219574 


TTEA AE EHA ANAN anie a ASANA: 


5375} 
106 AS? 
3463 498 


| 200 826 
70 043 
70 O43 


8166 7217 
772 FOB 
86 TRI 


78043 


76b 338 


100 286 
124 BBE 


NF at 


380 842 
139313 
139323 

66 O82 


165 330 
475 506 
85 745 


4 357 5? 
43 764 
210 775 


3 801 203 


110 341 
274 8B4 
226 207 
152 866 
36 240 
1219-574 


















Member States 


lt | eee ene ween we 
Indonesia 0... 0062 
iran Uslamic Republic of} . 


Lao People's Democratic 
Republic. ouaaa 
Lebanon... 00.2. 
Lesotho. ced Seaway t4 
Libera os es Aedes 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya... 
Luxembourg oaoaraa 
Madagascar ....... ore 
Matawi goose ne ie eee 
" Malaysia. ......--..20655 
Maldives: ananuna 
Malie a hanut ete oi 
Malta a.ra 


MeOXICG 20.0... ee 
Mongola .. 0... Ried ede 
Morocco. .... fine Stet acts 


Nepal fe ds Cac eee as 
Netherlands 0000000... .. 
New Zealand 0.000020... 
Njearaguā 2.0. o 
TT a E eau Sen dat ey 54 2 
Nigeria. ..c vous ued oeeens 
Norway .....-....--- acd 
Ona cate La os 


Panama araara . 
Papua New Guinea. ...... 
Paraguay cs 3c goes) ane 
POG <2 cateed Ooo eee eee 
Philippines... .. Peer ee 
Poland ...... eA Re 
Portugal 035 posse can es 
Dalal E acess 
Romania. 0... ee 
Rwanda ..........-5.- S 
Saint Christopher and Nevis 
Saint Lucia aoaaa 
Saint Vincent and the 
Grenadines ... 


Saudi Arabia aoaaa 
Senegal... u... E. 
Seychelles 00.0 
Sierra Leone oo. 
Singapore... eao 
Soloman islands ..... or 
Somala actu caawseeeees 
South Africa... TERREI 
Spa oee nE cee 


Suriname aaao 
Swaziland ...... TE 
Sweden... 00.0... TENS aa 
Syrian Arab Republic... .. 
Thailand... oaa. hee 
TORY ee i eas 
Trinidad and Tobago 
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1986 
Scale of 
assess- 
ments 


ansa 
hy 
$e 





Contributions payable 
as at 1 January 1986 


Prior 
vears 


46 152 


7 475 520 


3 008 007 


65 814 


123 803 
131 629 
17 724 
11178 
2430 355 


65 814 
127 217 


114 818 
65 814 
11757 
HO 188 


207 066 
145 821 
422015 


i176 896 
1167 403 
S749 O45 
? 070 037 
197 443 
3 645 456 


&3 901 
206 539 


16 454 
65 814 

65 824 

64 872 

147 639 

65 814 

&5 814 

24 484 504 
65 844 


44 984 


Current 
yeat 


210 310 

2 451 521 
980 608 
4412737 
840 521 

1 260 781 
t $40 957 
26 546 463 
140 087 

75 927 084 
70 043 

70 043 

2 031 261 


70 043 
70 G43 
70 043 

70 043 
1827 130 
350 217 
70 043 
70 043 
#00 434 
70 043 
70 043 
70 043 
70 043 
70 043 

6 233 B67 
70 043 
350 217 
70 043 
70 043 

12 187 559 
1 681 044 
70043 
70 043 

1 330 826 
3 782 346 
140 087 
420 261 
140 087 
70043 
140 087 
490 304 
700 434 
4 482 781 
1 260 781 
280 174 

1 330 826 
70 043 
70 043 
70 043 


70 043 

76 043 

70 043 

6 794 214 
70 043 

70 043 

70 043 
700 434 
70 043 

70 043 

3 08I 912 
14 218 818 
70 043 
70043 
70 043 
70043 
8755 431 
280 174 
630 390 
70 643 
280 374 





Total 


210 130 

2 497 673 
986 608 

11 888 257 
$40 521 

t 260 781 
4546 964 
26 546 463 
205 901 

75 927 084 
70 043 

70 043 
203) 261 


193 846 
201 672 
87 767 
171 221 

4 251 485 
350 217 
70 043 

70 043 
71H} 434 
135 857 
197 260 
70 043 

184 861 
135 857 

6 245 624 
130 231 
350 217 
70 043 

70 043 

12 187 599 
1 681 044 
277 109 
215 864 
752 841 
782 746 
140 087 
420 261 
140 D87 
70 043 
316 983 
1657 707 
279 469 
552 618 
260 781 
477 O17 
4976 282 
70 043 
133 944 
276 582 


— 


nr 


— 
mh ah aat 


B6 497 
135 857 
135 867 

6794214 
134915 

70.043 
217 682 
700 434 
135 857 
135 857 

27 566 416 
14 218 B18 

70.043 
135 887 

70 043 
105 027 

8755 431 
280 174 
630 390 
156 265 
280 184 


Collections 
in 1986 


210 130 

2 446 206 
845 595 
3.975 465 
840 521 

1 260 78) 
1 497 300 
26 546 463 
175 857 

75 927 084 
70 043 

70 043 
2031 261 


117 698 
10 O00 

87 767 

10 180 
$4574 768 
350 217 
25 023 

70 043 
700 434 
6&5 814 
733414 
70 043 
120) 048 
65 814 

& 213 649 
68 367 
350 247 
70 043 
70043 

12 187 559 
t 681 G44 
57 300 
80 007 
1036 148 
3 782 346 
140 087 
420 261 
40 000 
70 043 
103 500 
300 000 
1049 749 
5 086 000 
1 260 781 


1 108 600 
70 043 


64 240 


SE 475 
135 857 
19 993 
6794 244 
134 995 
70 043 
60 000 
706 434 
65 814 
60 000 


14218 818 
70 043 
135 000 
70 043 
105 027 
8755 431 


630 390 
51 916 
135 087 


Contributions outstanding i 
as at 31 December 1986 








Prior Current 
years year 
51 467 

135013 


3 500 055 4412 737 


1 $10 707 1 540 957 


30 044 

6 105 70 043 
121 629 70043 
90 998 70 043 
855587 1 821-130 
45 020 

70 043 

63 346 

64 B13 

70 043 

31975 

61 864 

149 766 70.043 
65 814 70 043 
716 693 

100 087 

73 396 140 087 
667 403 490 304 
£ 229 720 
1990037 4 482 781 


197 443 280 174 
2536856 1330826 
63 901 70043 
142 299 70 043 
35 022 

45 831 70043 

87 639 70 043 

a 70 043 

5 B14 70.043 
24484504 3081912 
887 


2860 174 


64 349 
145 097 


Total 


51 467 
135 013 
7 912 792 


3 051 664 


30 044 


7h 148 
191672 


Tol 041 
2676 747 


45 020 


70043 
63 346 


64 813 
70043 
31975 
61 864 


219 804 
135 857 
746 693 


100 087 


213 483 
157 707 
229 720 
& 472 818 


ered 


477 617 
867 682 


ee 


133 944 
242342 


35 022 


115 874 


157 682 


70043 
75 857 


27 566 416 


“cd 


887 


2H 174 


64 349 
145 097 
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nr 


Contributions payable 
1986 as at 1 January 1986 
Scale of a 
assess Prior Current 

Member States ments years year Total 
UR it Uk ox og ke .03 Sa 210 130 210 130 
ee EEA .34 4 687 213 2 385 563 7 072 776 
ILT a ee ee an .01 130 783 70 043 200 826 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 

PODU -a araid 1.28 5 858 844 8 965 560 14 824 404 
Union of Soviet Socialist 

RODUS. sa iiun aai 10.20 40 783 134 71 444 305 112 227 439 
United Arab Emirates ..... .18 1 260 781 1 260 781 
United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and Northern 

kaland ...... Se ee 4.86 34 041 110 34 041 110 
United Republic o 

a S .01 67 907 71 909 139 816 
United States of America 25.00 85 515 049 210277200 295792 249 
LEY ks aea oes 04 280 174 280 174 
Vanuattl ...°.......00% rer 01 70 043 70 043 
Cn A .60 ae 4 202 607 4 202 607 
VARRANT a er ee .01 239 236 70 043 309 729 
TOE aaa ass tan .01 m 70 043 70 043 
A ET DRR O .46 3 027 591 3 221 999 6 249 590 
rE A E EE .01 58 237 70 043 128 280 
JAg aT AEN a ee 01 ne 70 043 70 043 
GUNBADWE . onc cece A 02 158 631 140 087 298 718 

MN os E aeies a 100.00 242435266 735608914 978044 180 


Pacific Ocean: USSR naval activity 


The following edited questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 26 February: 


Mr Lindsay — Is the Minister for Defence aware 
of persistent reports of increased naval activity by 
the Soviet Union in the Pacific Ocean? Can the 
Minister inform the House of the extent of this 
Soviet naval buildup, and of the extent to which it 
has altered the strategic balance between the 
Western nations and the Soviet bloc. Can the 
Minister advise the House of the ways in which 
Australia’s defence policy and posture contribute 
to the Western posture to the Soviet military 
presence? 

Mr Beazley — Yes, | have seen the reports to 
which the honourable gentleman refers, and | 
think they are in need of some discussion and 
consideration here, because in some forms in 
which they have appeared they have been highly 
misleading. | think they further need some discus- 
sion because the United States of America is now 
at a stage when, at least in planning form, the 
buildup of the United States maritime forces has 
largely been completed. So if the Soviet Union 
were to still maintain any form of naval superior- 
ity, the situation would be quite serious indeed 
because, as far as one can see, nothing further 
than that which has already been announced is 
planned for the development of the United States 
fleet. 


AFAR February 1987 


Collections 
in 1986 


210 130 
4 045 941 
200 826 


11 234 122 


95 584 407 
1 260 781 


34 041 110 


90 776 
148 788 717 


65 814 

4 202 607 
145 000 
70 043 

4 610 196 
58 237 
70 043 
213 096 


720 197 850 


Contributions outstanding 
as at 31 December 1986 





Current 
year 


Prior 
years 


641 272 2 385 563 


3 590 282 


16 643 032 


49 040 

147 003 532 

280 174 

4 229 

94 236 70 043 
1 639 394 
70 043 


85 622 


39 186 694 218 659 636 


Total 
3 026 835 


3 590 282 


16 643 032 


49 040 

147 003 532 
280 174 

4 229 

164 279 


1 639 394 
70 043 


85 622 


257 846 330 


Finally, of course, when one is preparing one’s 
own position in the defence area, one is required 
to base one’s decisions not on just an assessment 


Mr Kim Beazley, MP. 


(Promotion Australia 





photo). 
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of what might be the Soviet position but on a net 
assessment of what is the value of the Soviet 
position up against that one’s principal allies. | 
can say one or two things about that. While the 
- force structures of both the Soviet and American 
forces largely relate to different strategic concepts, 
which makes a simple comparison of raw num- 
bers at least to some degree invalid, there is still at 
least some value in doing this. 

| notice that the Opposition spokesman for 
Foreign Affairs announced that the Soviet Pacific 
Fleet had 800 vessels. That is true if one includes 
tugs, river craft and coastal auxiliaries. If, howev- 
er, one is referring directly to combat vessels, the 
figures come out something like this: Aircraft 
carriers — the U.S. six, the Soviets two, and the 
Soviet carriers are anti-submarine warfare Carriers, 
not attack carriers like those of the Americans; 
battleships — the U.S. two, the Soviets nil; 
cruisers — the U.S. 18, the Soviets 15; destroyers 
— the U.S. 29, the Soviets 14; frigates and 
corvettes — the U.S. 47; the Soviets 51. | might 
say something about those Soviet frigates and 
corvettes. That number of 51 includes a number of 
vessels of a size and capability which, if presented 
to my naval advisers for our middle tier new 
service combatant, would have been rejected out 
of hand and | would have been rightly accused in 
this place of selling our Navy short. So that 
roughly gives honourable members some indic- 
ation of the relative balance. In respect of total 
major surface combatants, the U.S. Pacific Fleet 
has 102, the Soviet Fleet 82. 

In the case of amphibious assault craft, the 
Soviets has 18, the United States 31. That includes 
six assault carriers which, as ships of about 30 000 
tonnes in size, are some 10,000 tonnes bigger 
than the carrier Melbourne was when we had it in 
service. In the area of missiled submarines — and 
we are not talking here about strategic forces — 
the Soviet Union has 25 and the United States 
does not have the equivalent, although it is putting 
the Tomahawk on its Los Angeles class sub- 
marines. The Soviets deploy their submarines in 
much the same way as the United States deploys 
battleships and, of course, battleships carry a 
much heavier load of cruise missiles and a much 
better cruise missile, in the Tomahawk, than does 
the Soviet Union. In respect of attack submarines, 
the figures are: Soviet Union 52, United States 42. 
In addition to that — because most of these forces 
are concentrated in the northern Pacific — it is 
relevant to consider the Japanese. They have 34 
destroyers, 18 frigates and 15 submarines. 

So anybody who would argue the point that the 
Soviet Union has substantially gained political 
influence | think needs to think very carefully 
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about the position he adopts. | happen to believe 
that it is possible to translate naval power into 
political influence, and one needs to be fairly 
careful about the psychological impact one has 
when one sells short an ally’s position and 
discusses the position of that ally’s principal 
adversary. That is a course which one should 
pursue with very considerable caution indeed. 
Therefore, | think it is necessary to point out the 
fact that the United States has over the last six 
years considerably increased its maritime power 
and, | believe, effectively checkmated any posi- 
tion that the Soviet Union had effectively develop- 
ed in the Pacific. 

Further to develop that point, | add that the 
United States has also altered its naval strategy. 
One of the reasons why we see fewer United 
States ships in our ports, apart from those associat- 
ed with the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Royal 
Australian Navy — and this impacts on the last 
part of the question asked by the honourable 
gentleman — is that a higher priority is not being 
attached to deployments in the northern Pacific, 
where most of the Soviet Fleet is deployed. 

The situation at Cam Ranh Bay is also worthy of 
comment, given the honourable gentleman's 
question. | have here the photographs, which | 
shall table for honourable members, that were 
seen recently. We see that in Cam Ranh Bay at 
that time there were two Soviet Foxtrot sub- 
marines — they represent 30 year old technology 
— one Echo guided missile submarine, one frigate 
and one patrol boat. That was on a bad day. 
Normally the Soviets can do slightly better than 
that. The simple fact is that none of them are 
front-line Soviet craft. The Soviet Union does not 
deploy front-line craft in Cam Ranh Bay. | also 
table photographs of the airfield associated with 
Cam Ranh Bay. Honourable members will see 
that Soviet aircraft are lined up like 10 green 
bottles hanging on the wall. if we were to disperse 
aircraft at our new air bases in the way in which 
the Soviet Union did, | would be entitled to 
receive a few questions from honourable gentle- 
men opposite as to what exactly | intended to do 
with those facilities. 

Clearly, the Soviet position at Cam Ranh Bay 
will not be a position which will survive longer 
than day one of a general war between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The true significance 
of the Soviet position in Cam Ranh Bay lies in the 
political influence that it gives. The question of 
political influence rather than military capacity is 
what we address. In conclusion, | refer to the final 
part of the honourable gentleman’s question and 
point out the points that | made previously about 
our involvement in Malaysia. The activities of our 
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P3 aircraft and Mirage aircraft in Malaysia — and 
soon our F18s — and the visits of our surface fleet 
to that area are all part of a political counter to 
what is going on there and are all thoroughly in 
keeping with the Government's policies as pre- 
viously announced. They are also in keeping with 
the sort of suggestions that were made by Paul 
Dibb about the use of Australia’s forces outside 
our area of immediate military interest. The types 
of ships that he recommended and the types of 
ships that we are bringing into our fleet are exactly 
suited to that sort of task — a task which, in those 
areas at least, whilst militarily very significant to 
our own defence is very substantially of advantage 
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in a political sense in countering any activity 
elsewhere in conjunction, of course, with our ally. 

It does not do.us any good to give any free 
advertising to the Soviet Union. | doubt whether 
we would be thanked ‘by the United States for 
doing so. The United States fleet is highly capable. 
The strategy that underlies the deployment of the 
United States fleet is sensibly directed towards the 
northern Pacific where the bulk of Soviet forces 
lies. Ship for ship, the United States fleet has 
considerable capabilities over and above those of 
the Soviet Union. That is the situation now, and 
that is the situation which will be maintained into 
the future. 
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A group of 15 Japanese goodwill guides visited Canberra, Australia’s national capital, from 24-26 February, as part of 
a tour to encourage development of a goodwill guides network in Australia. The visit was sponsored by the Sasegawa 
Peace Foundation and supported by the Japanese Ministry for Transport. The young Japanese act as 
guides/interpreters for tourists visiting Japan. In Australia, they attended seminars in Canberra, Sydney and Brisbane. 
They were accompanied by three representatives from the Japan National Tourist Organization (JNTO) — two from 
Japan, one from JNTO’s Sydney office and by a representative from the Japan Travel Bureau. On 24 February, the 
visitors Called on the Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, at Parliament House, Canberra. 
The Manager, JNTO Tourist Assistance Department, Mr Masakatsu Ogata (right), together with the guides, made a 
presentation to Mr Brown outside Parliament House. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Immigration: entry criteria for 
retired people 


News release issued by the Minister for Immi- 
gration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, 
on 2 February: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, said today that proposals to 
establish Japanese retirement villages in Australia 
were not within Australian immigration policy. 

That policy, he said, discouraged settlement in 
enclaves and did not allow processing of people 
in groups. 

Applicants for migration were considered only 
as individuals or families, and they were expected 
to become part of the Australian community. 

‘Australia admits some retired people as mig- 
rants provided they meet certain criteria designed 
to make sure they benefit Australians’, Mr Hurford 
said. : 

‘These criteria are: 

è they must be at least 55 years of age; 

@ they genuinely intend to retire permanently in 
Australia; 

@ they have neither the intention, nor the need, to 
seek employment; 

@ they have enough income and assets to support 
themselves for the rest of their lives and will not 
in any way burden Australian taxpayers.’ 
Mr Hurford said that at the end of last year he 

arranged for adjustments to be made to the 

income and capital requirements of migrants in 
this category. 

He said each applicant or couple needed 
capital for transfer of $500 000. 

Alternatively, applicants needed $150 000 to 
cover establishment costs, plus a pension and-or 
investment returning $35 000 a year for married 
couples or $30 000 for a single person. These 
conditions were designed to ensure that migrants 
retiring to Australia contributed to the Australian 
economy instead of burdening it. 

in relation to the Hancock proposal for Queens- 
land, which was reported in the weekend press, 
Mr Hurford said he understood the developers 
were not interested in a Japanese retirement 
village standing alone, but in constructing an 
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international mini-city of which the village would 
be one component. Mr Hurford said the Govern- 
ment would have to consider matters such as 
welfare benefits, medicare and taxation on invest- 
ment income before making changes that would 
allow such a scheme. 

But he said that any proposal for enclaves 
would be against Government policy. Mr Hurford 
added that he understood the feelings some 
Australian ex-servicemen still had about Japanese 
people, but that alone could not be a bar to any 
Japanese migrants more than 41 years after the 
end of World War Il. 

ʻi can assure the president of the Victorian 
Returned Services League, Mr Bruce Ruxton, that 
this Government will not admit anyone guilty of 
brutality against Australians who served their 
country in the Pacific. Our migrant selection 
processes include stringent screening on matters 
such as character and criminal records. Mr 
Ruxton’s opinion on Japanese migrants may have 
carried more weight if he had not been vehement- 
ly opposed to all Asian migration including 
Chinese and Filipinos, some of whom fought 
alongside Australians in World War H, and 
Indochinese who fought with us in the Vietnam 
War — a war Mr Ruxton supported.’ 


Immigration: multicultural programs 
and services 


News release issued by the Minister for Immi- 
gration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, 
on 3 February: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, today launched a new project 
designed to help elderly people from ethnic 
communities cope with the problems of ageing. 

The project, called ‘Age page translations’, 
presents simple information on health and other 
subjects in a range of ethnic languages. The 
material is being issued through the Office of the 
South Australian Commissioner for the Ageing. 

Mr Hurford joined with the South Australian 
Minister of Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Sumner, in the 
launch in Adelaide today. 

Mr Hurford said the fastest-growing segment of 
Australia’s elderly population came from people 
born in non-English speaking countries. As such, 
they warranted special consideration. 

‘It is important, for example, that older people 
with a limited command of English have access to 
simple, no-nonsense information about the sorts 
of things that are part and parcel of the life of all 
elderly people. The need to be informed about 
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health problems such as high blood pressure and 
arthritis, and about emotional difficulties arising 
from grief and loss. Simple, understandable 
information about problems and their solutions 
can make a huge difference to the quality of life.’ 

Mr Hurford said he hoped to see the ‘Age page 
translations’ used widely throughout Australia. 
‘Federal involvement in the project emphasises 
the Hawke Labor Government's strong commit- 
ment to the principles of access and equity in the 
design and delivery of programs and services for 


migrants and members of ethnic communities,’ he 
added. 


Philippines: political situation 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government warmly welcomed the ratification of 
the new Philippine constitution, which now 
appears to be assured. 

‘This is a major step forward in the restoration of 
normal political life in the Philippines, a process 
which began when President Aquino acceded to 
office in February 1986. The way is now cleared 
for the holding of Congressional elections in May, 
and local elections later in the year. The high 
voter turn-out for the plebiscite reflects an en- 
couraging commitment by the Philippine people 
to democracy that earlier had been displayed in 
last year’s Presidential election. President Aquino 
not only has received clear backing for the 
Constitution, but her personal position and stand- 
ing has been reinforced. This is particularly so of 
her position as President. Furthermore, a clear 
message has been given to those who have been 
intent on destabilising her Government over 
recent months. This gives her a confident basis on 
which her Government can continue to put into 
place the platform of reformist policies which it 
has developed over the past year. The very good 
result also provides a reassurance for potential 
investors, and gives the Philippine Government 
the opportunity to continue its efforts to bring 
about economic recovery; it follows closely on 
the recent endorsement by the World Bank 
Consultative Group of the Philippine Govern- 
ment’s economic policies, and the pledging of 
U.S.$1.5 billion. The Australian Government was 
at the forefront of those according recognition and 
support to the new Philippines Government in 
February 1986. In the year since then, an active 
relationship between the two countries has resum- 
ed. The two countries share many interests, in 
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particular in regional stability and in co-operation 
across a number of fields. The Government looks 
forward to continuing to enhance the links be- 
tween the two countries and, wishes the Philip- 
pines Government every success in its programs.’ 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government deeply regretted the United States’ 
decision not to sign the Protocols to the Treaty of 
Rarotonga. 

The Protocols provide for the United States to 
apply key provisions of the Treaty to its South 
Pacific territories and to undertake not to use 
nuclear weapons against parties to the treaty and 
not to conduct nuclear testing in the South Pacific. 

Mr Hayden noted that the United States had 
previously signed similar Protocols to the Treaty of 
Tlatelolco and had given its support to proposals 
for nuclear weapons free zones in South Asia and 
the Middle East. Because of this he hoped that the 
U.S. decision on the Treaty of Rarotonga would 
not be the United States’ final word on the matter. 

Mr Hayden believed that the U.S. decision 
insufficiently took into account the aspirations of 
the South Pacific States. The treaty reflected the 
very real, deeply felt and long-standing concerns 
about nuclear testing, the ocean-dumping of 
nuclear waste and the horizontal proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. The treaty was fundamentally 
directed at preserving the favourable political and 
security environment of the South Pacific region. 
It reflected the determination of regional countries 
that the South Pacific, unlike other parts of the 
world, should not become a theatre for nuclear 
confrontation. 

The South Pacific States were a component of 
the Western association of States, though their 
interests justified more attention and certainly 
should not be taken for granted. Their calls on 
world support were moderate and modest. Their 
expectations in the treaty were high because of 
their concerns about the vulnerability of their 
environment to nuclear damage. These concerns 
go to the very heart of preserving a free, indepen- 
dent livelihood for their people. 

it is likely the region would find it difficult to 
understand the decision to reject the Protocols. 

The treaty did not compromise Western 
strategic interests nor cut across the maintenance 
of stable nuclear deterrence. 
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Mr Hayden emphasised that the treaty did not 
in any practical way impede Australia’s ability to 
co-operate with the United States under ANZUS. 
Mr Hayden recalled that he and the United States 
Secretary of State, Mr Shultz, had at their meeting 
in San Francisco last August reaffirmed their 
intention to continue to work with the island 
countries in promoting security and stability in the 
South Pacific region. 

The Australian Government was convinced that 
the treaty was an arrangement which reinforced 
the favourable security environment in the South 
Pacific and was fully consistent with Australia’s 
support for the ANZUS alliance. 

Mr Hayden noted that ten members of the South 
Pacific Forum had signed the Treaty: New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Cook Islands, Tuvalu, Kiribati, Nuie, 
Western Samoa, Nauru, Papua New Guinea and 
Australia. All these countries with the exception of 
Nauru and Papua New Guinea had already 
ratified the treaty. 


Travel to Lebanon 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 4 February: 


_ The Department of Foreign Affairs today reiter- 
ated its advice to Australians who might be 
considering visiting Lebanon to do so only if it is 
essential. The Department added that any Aust- 
ralians currently in Lebanon should give serious 
consideration to leaving unless they had very 
strong reasons for staying. 

In issuing this advice the Department drew 
attention to the fact that the Australian Embassy in 
Beirut remains closed and as a consequence 
consular services for Australians are not directly 
available in Lebanon. 


Australia Card Bill 


News release issued by the Minister for Health, 
Dr Neal Blewett, MP, on 5 February: 


The Federal Government has decided to amend 
the Australia Card Bill before it is reintroduced in 
the coming Parliamentary session. 

The Federal Health Minister, Dr Neal Blewett, 
said today that the Government's decision to 
make minor amendments to the Bill demonstrated 
its willingness to accept any reasonable sugges- 
tions which would improve the Australia Card 
program. 
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‘The Government is committed to the Australia 
Card program as an essential reform to guarantee 
fairness in our tax and social security systems. The 
Australia Card would be the single most effective 
weapon available to combat tax evasion and 
welfare fraud, and help deter illegal immigrants. 
The Government is determined to press ahead 
with the Australia Card program, which when 
fully implemented will provide net savings of 
almost $900 million a year — money which is 
currently being lost to tax cheats and welfare 
defrauders. The Australia Card will ensure that the 
vast majority of honest taxpayers no longer have 
to subsidise those dishonest people who are 
defrauding the tax and welfare systems. The 
Opposition has placed a two-way bet: it bleats 
constantly about welfare cheats and yet opposes 
the Australia Card. It will have to explain its 
opportunism to the people of Australia at the next 
election. The Government has made it clear all 
along that it has been prepared to take account of 
any legitimate suggestions for ways of improving 
the legislation. While the Opposition and the 
Democrats spent much of the debate on the 
Australia Card trying to misrepresent the program 
and how it would work, some reasonable propos- 
als for improving machinery aspects of the legis- 
lation have been raised both inside and outside 
the Parliament. The Government has decided to 
make a number of minor changes to machinery 
aspects of the Bill to improve the program and 
take account of constructive criticism’, he said. 

Dr Blewett said the amendments would not 
alter the basic principles of the Australia Card 
program. The changes would be limited to im- 
provements in the implementation of the program, 
including clarification of the wide array of safe- 
guards embedded in the legislation. 

Dr Blewett said this approach demonstrated the 
Government's flexibility in accepting constructive 
suggestions about how to improve the legislation, 
along with its real commitment to the Australia 
Card. 


‘The Australia Card will provide a virtually 
forge-proof means of identification under cir- 
cumstances in which people are already required 
to produce proof of identity — nothing more. That 
is hardly an invasion of privacy as the Opposition 
tries to make out: rather, it would protect the 
rights of the honest individual from those currently 
engaging in tax and welfare fraud. Yet while the 
Opposition and the Democrats continue to block 
the Australia Card legislation, that money — 
which is conservatively estimated at $2.5 million 
a day — will continue to go to those who do not 
deserve it, meaning less in the pocket for ordinary, 
honest Australians.’ 
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Travel to New Caledonia 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 6 February: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs advises 
intending travellers to New Caledonia that, fol- 
lowing the expulsion of the Australian Consul- 
General by the French authorities in January, the 
staffing of the Consulate-General will be depleted 
until such time as the French authorities permit his 
replacement. In these circumstances, the 
Consulate-General may not be able to provide the 
full range of consular services which is normally 
available to Australian visitors and tourists. 


Australia-Papua New Guinea 
relations 


_News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Aftairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that a high-level 
delegation of officials would visit Port Moresby on 
12-13 February 1987 for discussions with Papua 
New Guinea officials. 

The delegation will hold a second round of 
discussions on proposals made by a high-level 
delegation of PNG officials in Canberra last 
December. The proposals were for a draft declar- 
ation of principles to guide the continuing growth 
of the relationship between Australia and Papua 
New Guinea, and a draft integrated development 
package to provide a suggested framework within 
which the various elements that make up the 
relationship could be handled. 

Mr Hayden said that the delegation would be 
guided by his desire that constructive responses 
be made to the PNG proposals. He hoped that the 
meeting would serve to clarify thinking further on 
both sides and open the way to good progress in 
the consideration of these important matters. 

The delegation will be led by Mr Philip Flood, 
Deputy Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, and will include representatives from a 
number of other Departments as well as the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau. 


Vanuatu: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 9 February: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs said today 
that the Australian Government had begun relief 
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operations in Vanuatu following damage caused 
by Cyclone Uma. An RAAF Hercules aircraft left 
Richmond Air Force base this morning loaded 
with urgently needed relief supplies, provided by 
the Australian Government. This includes tar- 
paulins and other shelter material and emergency 
communications equipment. A further Hercules is 
expected to be despatched to Port Vila as soon as 
possible. 

Initial reports suggest great devastation and 
Australian authorities are seeking a fuller assess- 
ment from Vanuatu authorities on the most 
appropriate form of additional assistance. Given 
the extent of the damage, including to com- 
munications equipment, this further assessment 
might take some little time to complete. 

Australian tourists in Vanuatu are naw housed 
in the Intercontinental Hotel in Vila. Arrange- 
ments have been made for those wanting to be 
evacuated to join the RAAF Hercules on its return 
flight to Richmond Air Force base later this 
evening. Priority will be given to women and 
children. Enquiries about the evacuees should be 
directed to the Consular duty officer in Canberra 
on (062) 61 3305 or (062) 61 3331 after hours. 

The Australian High Commissioner in Port Vila, 
Mr Greg Urwin, who is currently in Australia on 
leave and consultations, is returning to Port Vila 
on the next available flight. 

In addition the Department drew attention to an 
appeal launched by the non-governmental group, 
International Disaster Emergencies Committee. 
Donations payable to the Vanuatu Cyclone 
Appeal may be sent to GPO Box 9900 in each 
capital city. 


Antarctica: visit by Australian 
Inspection team 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 9 
February: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, announced today that 
Australia had dispatched an inspection team to 
Antarctica in accordance with the provisions of 
the Antarctic Treaty. 

The Australian inspection team comprises offic- 
ers of the Department of Science and the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. The team is expected to 
begin its inspections today. Upon the terms of the 
Antarctic Treaty, each consultative party has the 
right to designate ‘observers’ to carry out inspec- 
tions of other nations’ activities who shall have 
complete freedom of access to all areas of 
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Australia has made an initial grant of $NZ122 000 for immediate humanitarian relief for the Cook Islands, which was 


handed over in Wellington recently. The Australian High Commissioner to New Zealand, Mr Les Johnson, said a 
further amount of up to $NZ307 000 was available for reconstruction projects in the aftermath of the damage causea 
by Cyclone Sally. This would be part of Australia’s development assistance program in the Cooks during 1987-88. 
‘Cook Islands officials currently are assessing the areas in which the assistance can be used most effectively. We are 
ready to co-operate with them in the reconstruction and further development of the Cook Islands’, he said. Mr Les 
Johnson (left) who is also the Australian Government's official representative to the Cook Islands, presented a cheque 


for the amount to the Cook Islands’ representative, Mr laveta Short. (Promotion Australia photo). 


Antarctica, including all stations and installations 
there. 

Mr Bowen said that these inspections, which 
are made without forewarning, are verification 
mechanisms designed to promote the objectives 
and ensure the observance of the provisions of the 
Antarctic Treaty. These include the treaty’s impor- 
tant disarmament provisions which preserve 
Antarctica exclusively for peaceful purposes, with 
a prohibition upon military activities, nuclear 
explosions and disposal of nuclear waste. The 
treaty also provides for freedom of scientific 
research in Antarctica and the exchange of plans 
for, and the results of, such research. It also fosters 
the conservation of living resources and the 
protection of the unique Antarctic environment. 
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‘The exercise of rights of inspection under the 
Antarctic Treaty is an important means of demon 
strating the value of the Treaty as an effective 
international instrument for the regulation o 
states’ activities in Antarctica in the interest of al 
mankind. The exercise of its right of inspectior 
under the Antarctic Treaty has become a regula 
part of Australia’s Antarctic program’, Mr Bower 
said. 

Mr Bowen noted that inspection visits by 
consultative parties in Antarctica traditionally take 
place in an amicable and co-operative atmos 
phere characteristic of the operation of the Antarc 
tic Treaty system. Previous inspections by 
Australia and other nations have found no evi 
dence of violations of the treaty. The inspectior 
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system is an important part of the contribution of 
the Antarctic Treaty to international understand- 
ing and co-operation. 


Organization for Economic and Co- 
operation Development (OECD) 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 9 February: 


‘The agricultural trade work being brought to 
conclusion in the OECD is of critical importance 
to the process of reforming farm programs on an 
international basis,’ the Minister for Primary In- 
dustry, Mr John Kerin, said today. 
© Mr Kerin was referring to work being under- 
taken on the agricultural trade mandate by the 
prestigious Paris Organisation. 

‘The work has been in progress for some four 
years and has cost millions of dollars. Judgments 
about the capacity of the Organisation to contri- 
bute substantially to agricultural reform would 
depend on what is produced in 1987’, Mr Kerin 
said. 

The Minister was addressing a news conference 
following a round of meetings in Britain. His 
mission is to explain and promote the Hawke plan 
as a basis for reforming agricultural policies. The 
seven points plan advanced by the Australian 
Prime Minister, Bob Hawke, in Davos two weeks 
ago, is aimed at achieving an international con- 
sensus for domestic agricultural policy reform and 
creating a constructive environment for the GATT 
Uruguay round negotiations on agriculture. 

Mr Hawke called for reductions in administered 
prices, new measures for supporting farm incom- 
es, and an accord on agricultural policies to come 
from the Venice Summit in June 1987. Such an 
accord would substantially reduce the direct 
conflict evident in current trading practices. Mr 
Kerin said that the May Ministerial Council 
Meeting of the OECD presented a unique 
opportunity to develop an understanding on a 
more harmonised approach to the development of 
agricultural policy. 

Success in gaining international acceptance of 
such an approach would depend crucially on the 
OECD preparing the ground and leadership by the 
seven economic summit countries in giving subst- 
ance to the proposals at the Venice Summit. 

‘lf such an accord can be agreed then the 
prospects of successfully negotiating improved 
rules for liberalised trade for agriculture in the 
Uruguay round will be substantially improved.’ 

Following his visit to Davos and his round of 
meetings in London, Mr Kerin said he was very 
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pleased with the feedback he had received from 
the Australian proposals. 

‘Without specifically attributing statements, | 
have been told that there is general agreement 
about the analysis underlying the Australian prop- 
osals and that the Hawke plan’s seven points 
provided a sound basis for progress in resolving 
the issues’, Mr Kerin said. 

Following his appointments in London, Mr 
Kerin will visit Brussels for discussions with the 
European Commission and the Belgian Govern- 
ment. He will also visit Italy and members of the 
Cairns Group, Thailand and Malaysia. 

The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, will 
be leaving Australia on 16 February for the San 
Diego Wheat Ministers’ Meeting and also for 
further discussions on the Australian proposals 
with U.S. Congress and Administration leaders. 


Environment: Galapagos Islands — 
Australian participation 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 10 February: 


The Great Barrier Reef Marine Park Authority 
has accepted an invitation to assist the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador to establish a management plan 
for a marine reserve in the Galapagos 
Archipelago. 

The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, and Ecuador’s Minister for 
Agriculture and Livestock, Mr Laniado de Wind, 
announced the acceptance in Quito today. 

The Archipelago is of enormous environmental 
significance to the world because it is the place 
which led, more than any other, to Darwin 
formulating his ‘Origin of Species’. Many of the 
species whose adaptations illustrate the process of 
natural selection, on which the theory of evolu- 
tion depends, still exist on the islands although in 
varying degrees of danger of extinction because of 
pressures from human activities. 

Mr Cohen said that the Australian Government 
strongly supported the Authority's involvement in 
the program. 

The invitation from the Government of Ecuador 
recognised the international reputation of Austra- 
lia’s Great Barrier Reef Marine Park Authority. The 
Authority’s achievements in establishing an effec- 
tive multi-use marine park which provided for the 
protection, wide use, appreciation and enjoyment 
of the Great Barrier Reef in perpetuity, were 
recognised throughout the world. 
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The Authority was the only non-U.S. agency to 
be invited to participate in the Galapagos progr- 
am. 

‘The involvement of the Authority in this 
conservation program of world significance will 
bring its extensive practical experience to bear on 
the management regime to be established in the 
Galapagos and will in turn broaden the expertise 
available to the Authority and to Australia in 
general,’ the Ministers said in a joint statement. 

Mr Cohen said that the involvement of the 
Authority would result in significant additional 
workload and human costs, which were being 
met by the Authority because of the importance of 
the project. 

Funds to assist the Authority in travel costs and 
additional salaries are being sought from interna- 
tional conservation agencies. 


Kangaroos 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 10 February: 


The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, has had a meeting in 
Washington DC, with U.S. Congressman Robert J. 
Mrazek to discuss the management of kangaroo 
populations. 

Mr Mrazek recently introduced into the U.S. 
House of Representatives a Bill to reinstate a ban 
on the importation into the U.S. of kangaroos and 
kangaroo products. 

Mr Cohen also met in Washington non- 
Government representatives of the kangaroo lob- 
by. They were Marion Newman of the Internation- 
al Wildlife Coalition, Dean Wilkinson of Green- 
peace and Craig Van Note, the editor of Monitor 
(a conservationist oriented publication). 

Mr Cohen said today that the meetings had 
enabled an open, positive and harmonious ex- 
change on kangaroo management in Australia. He 
had taken the opportunity to correct misunder- 
standings about the numbers of kangaroos, the 
need to limit their numbers and how this is 
achieved. 

The Minister emphasised the strong commit- 
ment of the Australian Government to the 
conservation of kangaroos and explained that the 
objective of kangaroo management is to ensure 
that the different species of kangaroos remain over 
their natural range in viable populations. 

Population control of kangaroos is necessary 
because some species if left unchecked become 
so numerous as to adversely affect other native 
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species and to place an unacceptable economic 
burden on country people. 

Mr Cohen invited Mr Mrazek to come to 
Australia to see for himself the real situation and 
the efforts being made to deal with it. In the 
meantime the Minister undertook to ensure that 
Mr Mrazek was provided with accurate inform- 
ation about the management and status of kan- 
garoos. 

While concern was expressed about commer- 
cial utilisation, the Minister said the central issue 
appeared to be not whether kangaroo number: 
should be controlled but rather how best tc 
achieve this. Mr Cohen explained that under 
Australian conditions the existing arrangement: 
seemed the most practical and effective solution 
He had always been prepared to consider alterna 
tive procedures but as yet no one had come uy 
with a better one than that now operating. 

Mr Cohen described as irresponsible the activi 
ties of a few Australians who, in other countries 
distribute incorrect and misleading informatior 
about kangaroo management. His visit to Americ; 
had provided a timely opportunity to clarify the 
situation and to emphasise the high standards se 
now by Australians in caring for their unique 
native plants and animals. 


Science: Australian Research Grants 
Scheme 


News release issued by the Minister for Science 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 11 February: 


The Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, wi 
today present a cheque for $250 000 to th 
University of Sydney towards the cost of buildin 
the world’s most powerful instrument for measu! 
ing stars. | 

The cheque is part of a grant of nearly $600 00 
this calendar year, the largest ever made under th 
Australian Research Grants Scheme. The Aus 
ralian Research Grants Committee expects t 
recommend similar amounts for 1988 and 198° 

The grant will be used to build a very hig 
angular resolution stellar interferometer at th 
University’s Chatterton Astronomy Departmen 
The interferometer will be sited at Culgoora, abor 
20 km west of Narrabri in north-western Ne 
South Wales. 

it will be capable of measuring stars with 
resolution equivalent to measuring a human ha 
at a distance of 100 km. The interferometer w 
allow astronomers to study the fundamental pro] 
erties of stars, including temperature, size, mas 
atmosphere, composition and evolution. it w 
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also contribute to the establishment of a distance 
scale of the universe. 

‘This interferometer is at the forefront of high 
technology, and | am pleased and proud that the 
development work, and the vast majority of the 
equipment, is Australia. The importance of this 
project was first recognised by the Whitlam 
Government in 1974 with the award of a $75 000 
grant for a design study of a successor to an earlier 
interferometer at Narrabri. Australia can be justifi- 
ably proud of its world leadership in astronomy, 
and particularly in the field of very high angular 
resolution of stars, pioneered by the University 
using the earlier Narrabri interferometer’, Mr 
Jones said. 


Papua New Guinea: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 12 
February: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, said today that Australia will 
provide emergency relief supplies to assist the 
victims of an earthquake which hit a string of 
islands in Morobe Province off northern Papua 
New Guinea on 9 February. 

Serious damage has been caused to local 
housing, the wharf, health centre and high school 
on Umboi island. The Morobe Provincial Govern- 
ment estimates that at least 500 families have 
been left homeless as a result of the earthquake. 

Mr Bowen said that shelter materials, water 
containers and other emergency supplies request- 
ed by PNG authorities would be sent to the 
affected areas by RAAF Hercules aircraft as soon 
as possible. 

Australia’s response to the damage caused by 
the earthquake in Papua New Guinea is part of the 
Government's humanitarian assistance program 
managed by the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (ADAB). 


Resignation of Minister for 
Community Services 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 12 February: 


Senator Don Grimes, Minister for Community 
Services, has tendered his resignation from the 
Ministry. l, as will all his colleagues, greatly regret 
his resignation. His contribution to the Govern- 
ment has been very great indeed and he has 
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brought distinction to the various areas with 
which he has been associated. 

Senator Grimes’ resignation will take effect 
from the time of the swearing in of a successor 
following the Caucus meeting on Monday after- 
noon. 

Senator Grimes was Minister for Social Security 
in my first Ministry. Since the 1984 election he has 
been the Minister for Community Services. He 
also held the important positions of Deputy 
Leader in the Senate and Manager of Government 
Business for that Chamber. Senator Grimes ent- 
ered the Parliament in 1974 as Senator for 
Tasmania. By 1976, he was a member of the 
Opposition Shadow Ministry where he was a 
principal architect of the ALP’s social security 
policies. 

In all the positions he held, Senator Grimes has 
been a valued colleague. He brought to his 
Ministerial and Cabinet duties not only technical! 
expertise from his background as a medical 
practitioner but also a breadth of knowledge and 
perspective from the wide diversity of his interests. 
In both his Senate and Ministerial positions, he 
combined both robustness in debate with the 
ability to negotiate and conciliate. These attributes 
had earned him the respect and admiration of his 
colleagues and indeed all those with whom he 
had contact. 

senator Grimes had a longstanding association 
with the Socialist International, where he 
demonstrated his commitment to Parliamentary 
democracy, and the principles of equality, liberty 
and social co-operation, objectives for which the 
Australian Labor Party stands. 

Senator Grimes will remain in the Senate for a 
short period, before taking up a senior Govern- 
ment position. 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 13 
February: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government welcomed China’s signature of Pro- 
tocols 2 and 3 of the Treaty of Rarotonga. The 
Protocols were signed in Suva on 10 February by 
China’s Ambassador to Fiji. 

Mr Bowen said that in signing the Protocols 
China had taken an important step towards 
accepting binding obligations: 

è not to use or threaten to use any nuclear 
explosive device against parties to the treaty; 
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è not to test any nuclear explosive device any- 
where within the South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone. 

Mr Bowen recalled that the Treaty of Rarotonga 
expressed the strong community of interest which 
members of the South Pacific Forum share in 
environmental and security matters and reflects 
their deeply felt and long-standing concerns about 
nuclear testing, the ocean-dumping of nuclear 
waste and the proliferation of nuclear weapons. At 
the same time, Mr Bowen noted, the treaty in no 
practical way impeded Australia’s ability to co- 
operate with its allies, notably under ANZUS, or 
to contribute to the maintenance of stable nuclear 
deterrence. 

The Soviet Union had signed Protocols 2 and 3 
on 15 December 1986, Mr Bowen said. The 
Australian Government hoped that the other 
Nuclear Weapon States — France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States — would also 
adhere to the Protocols to the treaty. 


Visit by the Minister for Resources 
and Energy to the Republic of Korea 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 13 
February: 


The Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator 
Evans, urged the Republic of Korea (ROK) to resist 
potentially damaging bilateral trade pressures, 
during talks with senior ministers and corporate 
heads in Seoul this week. 

Senator Evans warned that the ROK’s interna- 
tional competitiveness could ultimately be impair- 
ed if it succumbed to pressures to divert coal 
purchases away from low-cost, high-quality Aust- 
ralian suppliers to less competitive U.S. and 
Canadian suppliers. 

During a three day visit to Korea, Senator Evans 
met, among others, the Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Economic Planning Board, Dr 
Kim Mahn-Je, the Minister of Energy and Re- 
sources, Mr Choi Chang-Nak, the Minister of 
Trade and Industry, Mr Rha Woong-Bae, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Choi Kwang-Soo 
and the heads of the Korea Electric Power 
Corporation (KEPCO), Korea Gas Corporation 
(KORGAS), and the Pohang Iron and Steel Com- 
pany (POSCO). 

Senator Evans’ visit to Korea came at a time 
when preparations were underway within the 
Korean Government for a major buying mission to 
North America later this month led by the ROK 
Trade Minister, Mr Rha Woong-Bae. Korea 
already is the second largest customer for Aust- 
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ralian coal, and the fourth largest buyer of 
Australian iron ore. 

Forecast growth rates of around 7 per cent per 
annum under the ROK’s new five year economic 
plan suggest this will be an expanding rather than 
contracting market for Australia. Senator Evans 
told Korean Ministers that as a reliable, low-cost 
supplier of coal, gas, uranium and iron ore, 
Australia is well placed to assist Korea’s energy 
supply diversification and continued industrial 
expansion. During this week’s discussions ROK 
Ministers on several occasions voiced concerns 
about the present trade imbalance, which runs 
approximately 2:1 in Australia’s favour. 

Senator Evans responded by pointing to the fact 
that the imbalance was down from 5:1 ten years 
ago and was still changing. Korean exports tc 
Australia had grown by an average of 25 per cen! 
in the past five years — and by 34 per cent ir 
1986 — with Australian exports to Korea growing 
at a much slower rate — just 6 per cent in 1986. 

Senator Evans stressed that it was in Korea's 
long-term interest to make trade decisions on 2 
multilateral and purely commercial basis, rather 
than responding to short-term bilateral-politica 
pressures. 

Senator Evans said scope existed for consider. 
able expansion of Australia-ROK resources trade 
in the 1990s. 

‘Possible new LNG projects, like Bonaparte 
Gulf, are well placed to meet Korea's long-term 
gas needs. Equally, the anticipated steady growtt 
of ROK electricity generation and the consequen 
demand for uranium and coal can readily be me 
by Australia’s substantial export capacity. We are 
also a proven and competitive supplier of iron ore 
and coking coal for the ROK steel industry’. 

In addition to resources and trade issues 
Senator Evans discussed with the Minister fo 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Choi Kwang-Soo, curren 
developments in the North-South Korean situatior 
and the prospects for a peaceful transition follow 
ing the next presidential election. Senator Evan 
expressed the Australian Government's concert 
over the recent death of a ROK university studen 
under police interrogation and Australia’s hope 
that there would be no recurrence of such humai 
rights violations. 


Trade: GATT 
News release issued by the Minister for Trade, M 
John Dawkins, MP, on 15 February: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, toda 
announced that Australia’s Special Trade rey 
resentative in Europe, Mr Lindsay Duthie, hz 
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been appointed Chairman of Negotiating Groups 
within the GATT framework. 

Mr Duthie’s appointment is the second senior 
Australian appointment to the GATT framework, 
following on the November election of Australia’s 
Ambassador to the GATT, Mr Alan Oxley, as 
Chairman of the GATT Council. Mr Duthie’s role 
will require him to chair the Negotiating Groups 
which have been established to deal with market 
access issues within the framework of the Uru- 
guay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN) now underway in Geneva. 

Following the successful launch of the new 
round of trade negotiations at the GATT ministe- 
rial meeting in Punta del Este last September, 
GATT member delegations have been working 
hard in Geneva to reach agreement on the 
infrastructure for the conduct of the new round. 

The last element of the organisational arrange- 
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ments to be finalised was the appointment of 
senior representatives to organise and oversee the 
work of the negotiating groups and help guide the 
negotiations to a successful conclusion. 

The negotiating groups correspond to the issues 
to be addressed in the round as agreed by 
Ministers at Punta del Este. Under the arrange- 
ments decided upon by new round participants 
late last month, Mr Duthie’s chairmanship will 
cover the important negotiations on tariff and 
non-tariff measures, natural resource-based pro- 
ducts, and textiles and clothing. 

Mr Duthie’s appointment, along with other 
senior appointments announced simultaneously, 
will last initially for about one year after which it 
will be reviewed. Mr Duthie was appointed as 
Australia’s Special Trade Representative in Europe 
in March last year. 

‘Mr Duthie has been an excellent advocate of 





There was an increasing Australian interest in Indonesian films, the Australian Ambassador to Indonesia. Mr Bill 
Morrison, said on 24 February. ‘The film industry in Indonesia, which has always enjoyed a good reputation, has 
gone from strength to strength’, the Ambassador said. Mr Morrison was speaking after presenting film equipment 
worth Rp12 million to Sinematek Indonesia. The equipment includes U-matic video players, an edit controller, a film 
camera and several editing machines. It was previously used in the teaching program of the Australian Film and 
Television School. It was then restored and transported to Indonesia by the Australian Department of Foreign Affairs. 
The equipment will be used immediately by young film makers in training programs managed by Yayasan Citra. 
Pictured is Mr Morrison presenting the equipment to the head of Sinematek Indonesia, Mr Misbach Yusa Biran. 


(Promotion Australia photo). 
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Australia’s trade interests in Europe and has used 
his considerable expertise and background on 
trade and agricultural issues to good effect in his 
dealings with European governments. His 
appointment as Chairman of Negotiating Groups 
is clearly an indication of the high regard in which 
he is held internationally. It is also another 
example of the growing international recognition 
of the important role being played by Australia in 
international affairs, Mr Dawkins said. 


Visit by Minister for Trade to U.S. 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 15 February: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
departs for the United States tomorrow to attend a 
ministerial meeting of the five major wheat 
exporting nations in San Diego. 

That meeting will be followed by visits to New 
York and Washington where Mr Dawkins will 
discuss both bilateral and multilateral trade issues 
with senior members of both the U.S. Administra- 
tion and Congress. The San Diego meeting, which 
has been convened by the U.S., will consider 
measures which might be taken to relieve the 
desperate situation confronting the world wheat 
industry. 

it will be the first opportunity for Australia to 
seek to apply the principles for agricultural trade 
reform announced by the Prime Minister in Davos 
in a specific commodity circumstance. 

Australia’s objectives for the meeting are: 

è to secure a near term improvement in Austra- 
lia’s wheat trade position consistent with our 
longer-term objective of fundamental reform of 
agricultural support policies; 

è to formulate and secure support for immediate 
action including specific ‘ceasefire’ and ‘roll- 
back’ proposals on subsidies pending other 
negotiated settlements; 

è to secure an early start to domestic policy 
reforms. 

In New York, Mr Dawkins will meet with 
influential members of the business and financial 
communities with whom he will discuss the 
Government's overall economic policy frame- 
work. He will also highlight investment and 
commercial opportunities in Australia and relay 
Australia’s concerns over U.S. protectionism. 

Mr Dawkins’ visit to Washington is timely, with 
trade listed as the most pressing legislative priority 
of the House leadership. The visit also comes just 
after a statement of the U.S. Administration’s 
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position on trade and agriculture in the President's 
State of the Union message, and coincides with a 
review of U.S. sugar policy. | 

Mr Dawkins will discuss both multilateral and 
bilateral issues in Washington with both Congres- 
sional leaders and Administration officials. 

On multilateral issues, Mr Dawkins will seek 
U.S. acceptance of the expanded ceasefire prop- 
osal articulated in Davos by the Prime Minister 
and stress the need for continued efforts to hasten 
the commencement of effective negotiations in 
the new MTN round. 

He will also register Australian concern that 
U.S. bilateral trade disputes with a number of 
countries do not escalate to the point where not 
only is the New Round prejudiced but also a 
breakdown occurs in the multilateral trading 
system itself. On bilateral issues, Mr Dawkins will 
stress Australia’s specific concerns at the effect ol 
the rising protectionist tide in the U.S. on Austra- 
lia’s trading position, and forcefully restate our 
position on U.S. agricultural export subsidies. 

On a brighter note, Mr Dawkins will welcome 
the Administration’s efforts to change the U.S. 
sugar program and look to obtain an assurance 
that the Administration will continue to oppose 
the introduction of a marketing loan for grains. He 
will also take the opportunity to discuss the 
forthcoming bilateral Ministerial talks to be 
conducted in Canberra in March with the U.S 
Trade Representative, Mr Yeutter. 


Visit by Soviet Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreig 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 February 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bil 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the Sovie 
Foreign Minister, Mr Eduard Shevardnadze, wil 
visit Australia from 3-5 March at the invitation € 
the Australian Government. 

Mr Shevardnadze will visit Canberra and Syd 
ney. While in Canberra he will have discussion 
with the Prime Minister, Mr Hayden and othe 
Government Ministers on subjects of major inter 
national and bilateral importance. 

The visit is the first by a Soviet Foreign Ministe 
and Member of the Politburo to Australia. 

Mr Hayden said that, since the Government 
decision in 1983 to restore normal relations wit 
the Soviet Union, relations between the tw 
countries had been actively developed by bot 
sides across a wide range of areas. Exchange 
were being pursued in culture, science, sport an 
tourism. The Government had also attache 
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particular significance to stabilising and expand- 
ing commercial relations and the Minister for 
Primary Industry had signed an Agricultural Co- 
operation Agreement with the USSR in November 
1986. 

Mr Hayden also noted that the Australian 
Government had developed wide-ranging discus- 
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sions of international issues with the USSR and 
looked forward to discussing a number of vital 
questions during the visit, including East-West 
relations, arms control, regional questions, Afgha- 
nistan and human rights issues. 

The visit reciprocates Mr Hayden’s visit in 
1984. 
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‘Since an estimated one in five of the inhabitants of our w 





orld lack decent shelter, and several million of our fellow 


human beings lack shelter of any kind, it has been a timely decision to devote 1987 to the aim of providing shelter for 
the homeless. This is an important undertaking in the larger process of bettering the condition of humanity to which 
the United Nations has dedicated itself. The problem of shelter, if unsolved, poses a threat, both immediate and 
long-term, to the welfare of peoples and the development prospects of the international community as a whole. 
Homelessness and poor housing conditions, though most appalling in the bursting urban centres of the de\ eloping 


countries, constitute a global problem affecting rich and poor countries alike.’ (Extract from the UN 
Secretary-General’s speech marking the inauguration of the International Year of Shelter for the Homeless — 
UNICEF photo). 
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Bicentenary: Tall ships to visit 
Australia 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 19 February: 


The United States’ most famous Tall Ship, Eagle, 
will visit Australia to take part in the Bicentennial 
celebrations. 

The three-masted barque is to join an interna- 
tional fleet in the Tall Ships event which will 
culminate in a parade of sail out of Sydney 
Harbour on Australia Day, 26 January 1988. 

| am delighted that President Reagan's personal 
undertaking to me to provide a Tall Ship has been 
fulfilled in this way. 

A special feature of the Eagle visit will be the 
participation of young Australians in the sailing 
ship’s crew. It is planned that at least two young 
Australians will join the voyage to Australia and 
back to the U.S. 

The Eagle is expected to arrive in Newcastle on 
20 December where it will spend Christmas 
before joining the Tall Ships event in Brisbane on 
30 December for the start of the Bicentennial year. 

The Eagle will then proceed to Hobart to 
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participate in the Tall Ships Race to Sydney — the 
first such race to be held in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

The 90-metre-long Eagle is among the larger tall 
ships of the world and it will bring aboard a crew 
of about 200, which includes 102 male and 32 
female cadets. Originally built in 1936 in Ger- 
many and named, Horst Wessel, it was claimed 
by the United States as part of war reparations and 
joined the U.S. Coast Guard in 1946. 


Tall Ships Australia 1988 is being organised by 
the Australian Bicentennial Authority and will 
bring together nationally and privately owned sail 
training vessels from around the world. 


The Federal Republic of Germany, India, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Spain and the United 
Kingdom have also accepted the invitation from 
my Government to participate in the Tall Ships 
event. A number of overseas non-government 
vessels have also accepted the Australian 
Bicentennial Authority’s invitation and some are 
already on their way to Australia. Other overseas 
vessels are still considering their participation, 
while numerous Australian groups are well ad- 
vanced in their plans to join the event. 


The Eagle was originally built in 1936 and 
named the Hurst vessel; her rig has remained 
unchanged from the original sail plan setting 
single top gallants and Royals over double top 
sails. Her overall length is 90 metres with a 
beam of 12 metres and mast height of 44.5 
metres. (Photo courtesy of Australian Bicenten- 
nial Authority). 
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Pictured are the Prime Minister of Tuvalu, Dr Tomasi Puapua with the Prime Minister of Australia, Mr Bob Hawke 
MP, during official talks in Canberra, on 25 February. (Promotion Australia photo). 


Visit by the Prime Minister of Tuvalu 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 20 February: 


The Prime Minister of Tuvalu, the Rt Hon Dr 
Tomasi Puapua, will be visiting Australia from 21 
February to 2 March as a guest of the Australian 
Government. He will be accompanied by his wife 
Mrs Riana Puapua. 

During his stay in Australia Dr Puapua will visit 
Melbourne, Perth, Canberra, Brisbane and Town- 
sville. Dr Puapua will hold discussions with 
myself, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Hayden, the Minister for Defence, Mr Beazley, 
and the Leader of the Opposition, Mr Howard. He 
will call on the Governor-General, Sir Ninian 
Stephen. 

In Perth De Puapua will call on the Acting 
Premier and Minister for Defence Liaison, Mr 
Bryce, and visit the facilities of Australian Ship- 
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building Industries, where the Pacific Patrol Boat 
Project is underway. Dr Puapua will visit the Expo 
88 site in Brisbane and meet the Deputy Premier, 
Mr W. Gunn. In Townsville, Dr Puapua will visit 
the Townsville State High School, where some 
students from Tuvalu are to study, James Cook 
University and the Australian Institute of Marine 
Science for discussions on management of the 
marine environment. 


Australia and Tuvalu share a warm and friendly 
relationship and are partners in South Pacific 
regional activities. | hope that, as a result of the 
exchanges during Dr Puapua’s visit, an even 
closer understanding would be reached between 
Australia and Tuvalu. In December 1986 the 
Australian Government decided to contribute $8 
million to the Tuvalu Trust Fund, which is 
designed to allow the Tuvalu Government to 
achieve financial self-reliance and to plan effec- 
tively for the long-term future of its people. 
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Mr Philip Jackson. (Department of Foreign Affairs 
photo). 


Ambassador to Laos 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 February: 


The Minister for ‘Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Philip Jackson as Australia’s Ambassador to 
Laos. 

Mr Jackson succeeds Mr John Campbell who 
has been Ambassador since 1984. 

Mr Hayden said that aid formed an integral part 
of the relationship between Laos and Australia. 
Areas of assistance, such as irrigation and plant 
maintenance, included both training and direct 
technical assistance components. Australian pro- 
jects in Laos had a high reputation for achieving 
results. 

Australia also wished to develop further its 
relations with Laos in keeping with its interests in 
developments in the Indo-China region. 

Mr Jackson will take up his appointment in 
Vientiane shortly. He has previously served in The 
Hague, Tehran, Honiara, Cairo, Taipei and 
Jakarta. 
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Ambassador to Israel 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr John Campbell as Australia’s Ambassador to 
Israel. 

Mr Campbell will succeed Dr Robert Merrillees 
who has been Ambassador since 1983. 

Mr Hayden said that there had been a long and 
close association between Australia and the State 
of Israel since its establishment. The links between 
the two countries went beyond formal govern- 
ment and commercial contacts and embraced a 
wide range of community endeavours, including 
academic exchanges, cultural contacts and sport- 
ing activities. 

Mr Hayden said that the visit of Israel’s Presi- 
dent Herzog to Australia in November 1986 and 
the visit by the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, to a 
number of Middle East countries, including Israel, 
last month had underlined the strength of the 
bilateral relationship and marked Australia’s in- 
terest in the strategic and economic importance of 
the Middle East. 

Mr Campbell has been Australia’s Ambassador 
to Laos since 1984 and has also served in Seoul, at 
the United Nations in New York and Belgrade. He 
will take up his appointment in Tel Aviv shortly. 





Mr John Campbell. 
photo). 


(Department of Foreign Affairs 
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Trade: Australia-U.S. relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 23 February: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, has 
called upon the United States to respond to its 
trade imbalance through structural adjustment 
rather than protectionism. 


‘It is possible to resist economic adjustment for 
a while with greater protection against imports 
and subsidies on exports. But in the longer-term 
the fundamental structural changes that are neces- 
sary to address trade problems must occur. 
Australia has realised that it has to accept structu- 
ral change. We are concerned that the U.S. is 
heading in a different direction. Many of the key 
economic decisions at industry level of the last 18 
months, either by design or by accident, discour- 
age structural change. That is the pattern in 
agriculture, steel and a variety of other industries.’ 


Mr Dawkins made his remarks in a speech to 
the Asia Society in New York, during his current 
visit to the United States. The Trade Minister said 
that domestic structural adjustment was one of 
two necessary steps towards a solution to the 
current international trade crisis. The other is an 
improvement in the multilateral framework under 
which world trade is conducted. 


Mr Dawkins said that the global economic 
system is under threat ‘from the least likely 
quarter, from those very nations that grew rich and 
prosperous in the course of the post-war econo- 
mic boom’. ‘The single most potent threat to 
world economic growth — and so inevitably to 
international political stability — comes from the 
economic superpowers of the western world — 
from Europe, Japan and the United States. It is 
ironic that those nations that cherish and cham- 
pion enterprise and competition at home, should 
simultaneously distrust the same values abroad.’ 


Arguing that only ‘determined, informed leader- 
ship by the leaders of those nations can arrest and 
reverse the domestic tide of protectionism’, Mr 
Dawkins warned that ‘the U.S. has traditionally 
provided just such leadership but, for many of the 
we smaller nations who have come to rely on its 
Capacity to show the way, it now seems to have 
lost its own sense of direction’. 


Mr Dawkins reminded his audience of business 
and government figures that Australia was one of 
the U.S.’s few major trading partners with which it 
enjoyed a trade surplus. 


‘But Australia depends heavily on exports to 
countries in the Western Pacific. These countries 
in turn depend on their exports to the United 
States. If the U.S. asks these countries to restrict 
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their exports, or imposes tariffs or quotas, Australi- 
a loses indirectly.’ 

Referring to Australian ministerial visits and 
representations to Washington, Mr Dawkins said: 
‘We are neither mendicants nor adversaries. We 
come to speak to you not with cliches but with the 
perspective of an ally and the experience of a 
friend. We are prompted by self-interest but we 
are not blinded by it. 

‘We look to the United States not for altruism, 
but for informed self-interest — and for leader- 
ship. We urge upon your legislators and executive 
a renewed commitment to the two qualities that 
have made the United States prosperous and 
respected, enterprising and powerful — that is, the 
pursuit of economic innovation and structural 
change at home, and the support of an anti- 
protectionist, free enterprise world view abroad’. 

Echoing the Prime Minister’s warning at Davos 
that commercial tensions could erode Western 
political and security relationships, the Trade 
Minister cautioned that ‘If this process were to 
continue, without respite and without the pros- 
pect of amelioration, then indeed the international 
political balance as we have known it would 
change — for the worse. The stakes are that high. 

‘That prospect is nearer to hand than any of us 
would find comfortable to contemplate. Should 
doubt translate to hostility, then concern would 
become alarm, at remarkably short notice. 

‘But having said that we also express the hope 
that the United States will, as in previous interna- 
tional conflicts, resist isolationism and commit 
itself to an enduring global perspective’. 


Vanuatu: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia will 
provide $1 million towards the upgrading of 
runway facilities to Boeing 767 standard at 
Bauerfield Airport in Vanuatu. 

Mr Hayden said the Vanuatu Government had 
given a high priority to the upgrading of the 
airport's runway, taxiway and apron as a neces- 
sary step in encouraging private investment for 
tourism. 

The new work is additional to that currently 
being undertaken by the Brisbane-based com- 
pany, Emoleum (Australia) Ltd, which was award- 
ed a $2.1 million contract for major repair work at 
the airport last December. 

Australia’s assistance to the Vanuatu airport 
forms part of an additional allocation of $15 
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million to South Pacific states announced by the 
Government recently. Mr Hayden said the Gov- 
ernment had also approved assistance for 
Vanuatu’s reconstruction program following the 
severe devastation caused recently by Cyclone 
Uma. 

Australia’s assistance to the South Pacific forms 
part of the Government's official aid program 
managed by the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (ADAB). 


Trade: Australia-U.S. relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 25 February: 


Firstly, | would just like to say that awareness in 
the United States of Australia and its position in 
the world seems at an all-time high. | have been 
well received, and had a good hearing both from 
Congress and the Administration, over the last 
three days. 

| have succeeded in making the point that 
domestically oriented U.S. legislation relating 
both to agriculture and to trade in general can 
have far reaching consequences, both economic 
and political, for friends and allies in other parts of 
the world. Australia enjoys the closest of relations 
with the U.S., and my discussions over the last 3 
days give me to reason to predict any change in 
that relationship. However, on a less encouraging 
note, my discussions have made it plain that the 
immediate prospects for resolution of the crisis 
gripping world agricultural trade are bleak. 

My talks with Congressional leaders have 
suggested that there is little chance of the Admi- 
nistration’s proposal for a 10 per cent per year 
reduction in the target price for wheat gaining 
Congressional endorsement. There are also in- 
dications that, in the short term, domestic pressure 
to see further expenditure under the Export 
Enhancement Program would be scaled up. 
Spending under the EEP is already ahead of 
budget. 

All this points to further short-term escalation of 
the subsidies war between the U.S. and the EC — 
an escalation that seems likely to place further 
downward pressure on grain prices. That, in turn, 
will increase the economic pressure being placed 
on the smaller, agriculturally reliant economies 
unable to find anywhere to hide from the fallout. 
In the medium term, however, the prospects are 
brighter. The U.S. Government, across the board, 
plainly realises that subsidised production is only 
exacerbating the problem. 
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My discussions both with Administration offi- 
cials and Congressional leaders have seen 
recognition of the need to move away from 
production-based support for the farm sector. 

Lying within the thematic framework of ‘de- 
coupling’, it is evident that there is a great deal of 
constructive study being carried out at the Com- 
mittee level in Congress as to how best U.S. rural 
production might be slowed and redirected with 
minimal disruption to these rural communities 
most vulnerable to the current glut in world grain 
stocks. 

| understand that two ‘zero-92’ bills, which 
would allow farmers to idle land and decrease 
production under a deficiency payment scheme, 
are under consideration in Congress. While such 
bills are not representative of the full breadth of 
rural adjustment legislation, they do nevertheless 
represent a prominent leading edge towards 
long-term rural reform. 

In the meantime, however, it is plain that both 
the U.S. and Europe seem content to let the 
smaller, non-subsidising exporters such as 
Australia, take the brunt of the adjustment process 
so urgently required in agricultural trade. In 
September, following the launching of the new 
round in Uruguay, | said that the situation in this 
regard was likely to get worse before it got better. | 
am not pleased in this instance to be able to point 
to the accuracy of this prediction. 

I am, however, pleased to be able to point to a 
continued commitment within the Administration 
to work towards resolution of the agricultural 
trade problem on a multilateral basis. That com- 
mitment was broadly mirrored in Congress, where 
leaders acknowledged that the multilateral 
approach should continue to be pursued, espe- 
cially in the context of agriculture. 

The seven point plan for agricultural reform set 
down by my Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, was 
widely acknowledged and well received in this 
regard as a viable starting point for the serious 
discussion of agricultural reform. There was broad 
agreement in Washington that agriculture should, 
indeed must, be a major topic for consideration at 
the Venice economic summit un June. The 
summit, in turn, should provide added stimulus 
for the achievement of multilaterla reform, but it 
will need to be accompanied by a less introspec- 
tive approach to such reform both here and in the 


In this regard, it is vital that Congress allow the 
Administration a broad negotiating mandate in the 
conduct of the new round in its consideration of 
trade legislation. My discussions on the Hill have 
indicated solid awareness of the need to avoid any 
stall in the MTN process. 
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For its part, Australia will continue its efforts to 
accelerate the agricultural reform through all the 
mechanisms process available to it. | will be 
pursuing all of these issues in the context of the 
Prime Minister’s proposals at the meeting of GATT 
Ministers in New Zealand next month. 


Minister (Congressional Liaison 
Office) Washington 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Mr John 
McCarthy had been selected as Minister (Congres- 
sional Liaison) in the Australian Embassy, 
Washington. 

The establishment of the Congressional Liaison 
Office, which Mr McCarthy is to head, was 
announced by Mr Hayden in November 1986. 
The Office will develop contacts with the make 
representations to members of the United States 
Congress and their staff, identify issues of rele- 
vance to Australia likely to emerge in Congress, 
and assist the Ambassador and senior Embassy 
staff in formulating and giving effect to strategies 





Mr John McCarthy. (Department of Foreign Affairs 
photo). 
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for representing Australia’s interests. The Office 
will supplement and support existing represent- 
ation of Australian concerns on a wide ranging 
basis covering political, economic, commercial, 
defence, legal and other areas. 

In announcing the appointment, Mr Hayden 
said Mr McCarthy brings to the position outstand- 
ing professional and personal qualities and a 
highly developed understanding of the United 
States political setting and United States-Australia 
relations. Mr McCarthy, 44, is currently serving as 
Ambassador to Mexico. He joined the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs in 1968 and has had 
previous postings to Laos, the U.S., Syria, Iraq and 
as Ambassador to Vietnam. Between 1978 and 
1980 he was Senior Private Secretary to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and in 1983-84 he 
served as Departmental spokesman. It is expected 
Mr McCarthy will commence duty in Washington 
in March 1987. 

Mr McCarthy was selected from a field of 72 
applicants for the position. Applications were 
received from people in the private and public 
sectors. 


Palestinian refugees: humanitarian 
assistance 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 February: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced that the Australian 
Government is providing an immediate additiona! 
$250 000 to the UN Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) for humanitarian relief assistance to 
refugees and persons living in areas adjacent to 
the refugee camps in Lebanon. 

The Government will also be registering its 
concern to Government officials in Syria about the 
welfare of Palestinian people in refugee camps in 
Lebanon and in the densely populated Shia 
suburbs surrounding the Beirut camps. It will seek 
to encourage the Syrian authorities to ensure that 
relief supplies get through to these camps. Mr 
Hayden said that in making this announcement 
the Australian Government was responding to its 
humanitarian concern about conditions in Palesti- 
nian refugee camps in Lebanon and was acknow- 
ledging the justifiable worries being expressed to 
it by many Australian Lebanese residents and 
Members of Parliament. 

He said the principal problem in providing 
relief has been for relief workers to gain access to 
the camps and surrounding areas with supplies 
held by the relief agencies. The worst affected 
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areas appear to be the Beirut camps of Shatila and 
Bourj el Barajneh, the suburbs surrounding these 
camps and the South Lebanon camp of Rasha- 
diyeh. 

There have been conflicting reports about food 
and medical supplies having been allowed into 
these areas. UNWRA in Vienna and Damascus 
has told our embassies on 25 February that, for the 
first time in recent weeks, food and medical 
supplies reached the worst affected camp of Bourj 
el Barajneh. Equivalent supplies were given to the 
Shia Amal group for distribution in the surround- 
ing suburbs. 

UNWRA has advised that, although its supply 
efforts were still impeded, inhabitants in the 
besieged Palestinian camp of Rashadiyeh in the 
South of Lebanon were being permitted to go out 
each day to buy supplies. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia is not a party 
principal to efforts to promote a solution to the 
problems in Lebanon, including the position of 
the Palestinian refugees. The Government has 
urged all parties involved to exercise maximum 
restraint and to enter into negotiations aimed at 
national reconciliation and a peaceful settlement 
to these problems. We will continue to support 
efforts in the United Nations to achieve this 
objective. 
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USSR 


si SSR: Gorbachev’s Vladivostok initiative — new 


directions in Asia and the Pacific 


Speech by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris, to the University 
College Symposium, Australian Defence Force Academy, in Canberra, on 20 March: 


In this paper | consider three broad questions about Gorbachev's Vladivostok statement. While it is 
helpful to know what any political statement says, it is more important to know why it was said. This 
means considering Soviet objectives; Soviet methods; and how Gorbachev perceives these objectives 


| and methods. 


Second, | want to consider what Vladivostok 
_ implies for other countries in the region, particu- 
_ larly our major allies — the U.S. and Japan. I shall 
also look at the position of China and the Soviet 
_ approach to the Third World where relevant to 
Asia and the Pacific. 

Third, | shall ask what Vladivostok means for 
Australia’s policy framework. Critical to that 
framework is the fact of great uncertainty, the 
natural tendency to seek simple, normally one- 
factor, explanations and, consequently, blanket 
policy responses. Such explanations are almost 
certainly wrong (and the responses thereby flaw- 
ed). Uncertainty is pervasive here for various 
reasons. 

First, ideologies are ever present. Obviously this 
is so for the Soviets, whether ideology determines 
o the Soviet Union's goals, or simply rationalises 
what it does. Second, ideological beliefs colour 
the perceptions of observers on both sides of the 
East-West confrontation. Third, because intoler- 
ance of alternative views is common, debates 
frequently involve carefully worded — often 
disguised — arguments. Fourth, the issues are 
complex, information is incomplete and inconsis- 
tent and differences of interests are widespread. 


All of these factors can be illustrated from. 


debates in the countries involved. | shall start by 
looking at how we in the West, and particularly in 
the U.S., perceive Soviet objectives and methods. 

Much is said about the Soviet aim to achieve 
long run global hegemony and to spread com- 
munism throughout the world. Shorter run Soviet 
objectives are seen as enhancing Soviet security 
by creating buffer states on or near its borders, 
dividing the U.S. and its allies, and increasing 
Soviet influence over the Third World through 
subversion and military aid to radical revolution- 
ary movements. 

Many observers, however, question whether 
the Soviets in fact have a master plan or a global 
strategy. Some argue that Soviet policy in practice 
is a series of often erratic responses to targets of 
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opportunity. Moreover, many question whether 
the Soviets now want to export revolution and 
suggest perhaps that they accept that, through 
non-military competition, what they see as the 
superiority of Soviet socialism will be enough to 
prevail in the long term. 

As well as objectives, therefore, Soviet methods 
are important. Is the Soviet Union seeking influ- 
ence militarily or through political methods? 
Through acceptable political methods or through 
subversion? The differences are obviously vital for 
policy. 

For those (like Brzezinski) for whom the USSR is 
expansionist, adventurous and willing to use 
nuclear blackmail; for whom the Soviet Union is 
threatening and opportunistic, using its military 
strength to destabilise and intimidate; who see all 
Soviet actions in a global perspective of super- 
power rivalry and the Soviet Union as an expand- 
ing and militarily threatening rival; for all those, 
resisting the Soviets at every step, including with 
the threat of military response, may seem 
appropriate. 

Yet for many, the USSR, while becoming under 
Brezhnev a nuclear superpower, has a declining 
political strength internationally and a tired 
domestic regime, shows little sign of wanting to 
expand territorially in Western Europe, but is 
unwilling to relinquish influence particularly 
where what it sees as its security interests are 
concerned. Although now less aggressive and 
militant, they also see it wanting to expand its 
diplomatic and political influence globally but, 
nevertheless, doing so cautiously. For those peo- 
ple the USSR is susceptible to diplomacy, bargain- 
ing and compromise. They also suggest that time 
is not on the Soviet side in Europe, Asia and 
elsewhere. 

Certainly, time is important since significant 
changes in the perceptions of Soviet goals and 
methods over time have influenced policy. 

Individuals, like Kissinger, have changed their 
perceptions. The dominant elites have also varied 
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—— and so has the prevailing view. Both superpow- 
ers have, at times, seen the situation as one of two 
camps struggling for world supremacy, often 
taking the view that all countries had to belong in 
one camp or another. At other times a more 
pluralistic situation was accepted. This has meant 
that different weight is given from time to time in, 
for example, the U.S. to policies of confrontation 
and rollback, to containment and to co-operation 
in the policies towards the Soviet Union. 


Given these different strands in the debate, 
what can one conclude? There is little doubt that 
the Soviet Union is trying to strengthen its 
international security, to expand its influence, 
protect its domestic political and economic sys- 
tem and pursue its various national interests; that 
is normally true of all major countries. Yet in 
seeking such objectives any country — even a 
great power — must Compromise among Compet- 
ing domestic and international objectives. A 
master plan involving a consistent strategy is 
difficult if not impossible to achieve for any 
country, including the Soviet Union. 


With no master plan, no consistency, it is 
difficult to predict what the Soviet policy might be 
— and that is itself important in considering policy 
options. Soviet history can certainly be read as 
supporting such inconsistency and unpredictabil- 
ity — but then most strands in the debate derive 
support from Soviet history. 


| have noted that fears of aggressive Soviet 
global ambitions are now seen by some as 
excessive, given Soviet political and economic 
weakness relative to the Western strength. Fears of 
the Soviet military threat are also questioned. 
Who has quantifiably measurable superiority de- 
pends on how the count is done — but most 
accept that the U.S. remains ahead militarily. 
Moreover, observers such as Kissinger and 
McGeorge Bundy argue that, given the level of 
current arms on both sides, superiority is an 
outmoded concept. In addition, it is argued, 
undue fears of the Soviet Union ignore the 
advantage the U.S. has in its strong allies, the 
Soviet’s logistic problems and its limited political 
attractiveness. 


The regional perception of threat is real, never- 
theless, fed in part by the regional build-up of 
Soviet power. Again, there is debate about its 
cause and significance. Is this build-up a global 
enhancement of Soviet military capability or a 
response to regional factors including the U.S. 
regional military build-up and Soviet fear of 
encirclement? Or are the Soviets seeking to take 
advantage of regional instability through intimid- 
ation? How significant quantitatively is the Soviet 
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build-up to the West's global or regional interests 
or to countries in the region? 

The standard Western view is to see regional 
issues predominantly in terms of the U.S.-Soviet 
global rivalry, with emphasis on Europe. Yet, in 
Asia and the Pacific it is a multi-polar world, not 
everything adverse to U.S. interests is Soviet- 
motivated, nor is everything the Soviets do neces- 
sarily directed to U.S. global interests. 

These questions are of direct regional interest. 
An important change occurred in perceptions in 
Japan, as elsewhere, with the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan and the shooting down of the KAL 
airliner. Until then, the Soviet military capability 
was increasing and viewed with concern — but 
mainly in terms of its consequences in the event of 
a superpower clash. The Japanese accepted that 
the Soviets wanted to weaken the U.S.-Japan 
alliance but they were not unduly concerned 
about a direct threat nor that the Soviet Union 
could gain political advantage in the region. 

Now, out of conviction or for diplomatic 
reasons, Japan takes the Soviet threat more 
seriously. Many still see no direct threat to Japan 
but others, particularly the Defence Agency, argue 
that a direct threat exists. 

In response, what Russell Solomon calls the 
‘military realists’ normally stop short of the U.S. in 
their attitude towards confrontation. Responding, 
however, to what they perceive as a regional as 
well as a global threat, they see Japan needing a 
joint military strategy with the U.S. 

The ‘political realists’ in Japan argue the severe 
limits to Soviet military power even with their 
build-up, and that the Soviets are still on the 
defensive and vulnerable. They accept, not a 
military threat, but a Soviet potential to take 
political advantage of instability in the region. 

The Japanese defence build-up is seen by some 
as unlikely to help, despite the added power it 
offers, in Curzon’s terms, to menace. Japan's 
political and economic attention to the region is 
seen as more relevant though some in Japan are 
keen, nevertheless, to expand defence expendi- 
ture in case the U.S. military effort falters. 

Here, as elsewhere, Soviet motivations in deal- 
ing with Japan are important —- and mixed; it does 
not like Japan‘s increased defence spending, or its 
support for Strategic Defense Initiative (SDD, and 
it wants Japan to expand its already sizeable 
economic interest in the Soviet Far East; but it 
faces a dilemma over the disputed northern 
islands. To Japan, China is also important — as it 
is to the Soviet Union. 

We often forget that, until the early 1970s, to 
many in the U.S. (and some Western opinion) 
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China was more feared than the Soviet Union. 
Because of concerns that arose from North Korea, 
from Chinese clashes with Taiwan and in the 
South China Sea, from Vietnam, from its nuclear 
capability and from its sheer size, China was seen 
as the main threat in Asia. 

That fear of China has largely gone. The present 
Chinese governing system, despite recent events, 
has been accepted as reassuring. Moreover, 
although we do not know why the cultural 
revolution happened, or indeed how it could have 
happened, we are reassured that the trauma of 
that event makes continued stability and moder- 
ation likely. 

There are different perceptions, however, of 
relations between the Soviet Union and China. 
One strand of the debate argues that Soviet 
strategic concerns over China have a historical 
continuity. from the Mongol invasions, through 
border clashes in the 1920s and 1930s, to the 
present day. China certainly became a major 
security threat to the Soviet Union in the 1960s 
(reciprocated in China, with Mao and Zhou Enlai 
seeing the USSR as their main threat). 

The Soviet Union, on this argument, sees China, 
like Germany, as an historic rival: like the U.S. as 
a nuclear rival; with an extremely long common 
border; with a large population; and, in throwing 
off ideological colonialism, undermining Soviet 
ideological authority globally (and more 
threatingly its domestic legitimacy); other factors 
also intrude — ‘we are Europeans’, Brezhnev said. 

Some, indeed, argue that the natural state of 
Soviet-Chinese relations is substantial coolness — 
with 1953-56 a brief exception to the historical 
rule. 

Others see this as too stark. They suggest that 
there are many common interests, that a reconcili- 
ation is taking place and that it is for real. This is 
how | would interpret, | hope correctly, Gary 
Klintworth. Certainly both countries are looking 
for a peaceful international environment to pursue 
domestic reform. Nevertheless, while the Soviets 
may now have a more benign view of China than 
before, the strategic and geopolitical realities 
remain. 

For those who see the Soviet’s major potential 
strategic threat in the region as a U.S., China, 
Japanese triangle, the rivalries in North Korea and 
Vietnam have major significance. If the Soviet 
Union wanted an alliance with Vietnam as a 
strategic counterpoint to China, a perceived need 
accentuated by China’s increasingly close links in 
the late 1970s with the U.S., they achieved it. 
Vietnam was not only a military defeat for the U.S. 
but created a strategic (and psychological) prob- 
lem for China. 
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This influences attitudes on Cambodia. Some 
accept that without Vietnam’s involvement in 
Cambodia, Vietnam would see the Soviet alliance 
as unnecessary and Vietnamese nationalism 
would win out. Others argue that Cambodia is not 
in Soviet interests — with high political and 
economic costs and few benefits — and that 
without it, Vietnamese dependence on the Soviet 
Union would remain. 

Soviet motives reflect both continuity and 
change in post-war Soviet history. Continuity can 
be seen not just in a repressive domestic regime 
and in bureaucratic inertia but also in objectives. 
Some, indeed, see historical continuity with Tsar- 
ist desires either to dominate globally or to protect 
Russian security, ideology at any time simply 
being a legitimising cover. 

Others see change in both ideology and objec- 
tives. The Gorbachev approach is a new Express- 
ion of a Soviet world view. Hence it is important 
that Gorbachev was speaking mainly for domestic. 


consumption particularly at the 27th Communist . 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) Congress, but 


also to a degree at Vladivostok, which was 
essentially a regional extension of that Congress 
speech. Gorbachev's words accepted the need for 
co-operation and interdependence with an ex- 
panding capitalist society; he asserted that milit- 
ary responses are outdated; and, as Geoffrey Jukes 
notes, he departed from Marxist orthodoxy — to 
make global integration (in a ‘contradictory’ world 
in which both systems survive) the dialectic 
synthesis rather than socialism (leading ultimately 
to communism) which would have constituted the 
orthodox synthesis. These statements are, in one 
sense, just words. For a domestic Soviet audience, 
however, words have a special significance. 

Even thought the Leninist-Stalinist model of 
global domination persists in much of the popular 
Western media, it has long passed from most 
serious Western and Soviet debate. Even with 
substantial shifts in Soviet ideology, however, 
since Stalin (and perhaps, if Hugh Thomas is right 
-— and George Kennan before him — that Stalin‘s 
cold war objectives were primarily to provide an 
external threat that would facilitate his achieving 
his domestic objectives, even during Stalin's 
time), socialism was still to dominate, if peace- 
ably, and class struggle was inexorable. Gor- 
bachev’s approach is a reinterpretation of both 
ideology and of history. Even before this, it was 
possible to argue that Soviet ideology was not 
monolithic but was substantially affected by 
events. Gorbachev's approach reinforces that 
view. If ideology is not monolithic, then an 
important policy consequence is that we can seek 
to influence ideology. 








in analysing policy we look for worst cases. The 
simple worst case analysis would argue that there 
is no change in the Soviet approach, simply old 
wine in new bottles — even old wine in old 
bottles; that crude subversion, if avoided, will 
simply be replaced by more subtle pressures and 
that confrontation should be the main plank of 
policy. Yet the German Foreign Minister, Mr 
Genscher has said of the Gorbachev approach, 
‘worst case’ analysis is necessary, but it must not 
determine policy. 

Moreover, the problem with confrontation is 
that international relations are seldom a zero-sum 
game — as the arms race indicates. Response 
stimulates response; military response stimulates 
military response. 

The Soviet Union has done, in recent years, 
threatening and unpleasant things. But changes 
have occurred in their policy. Just as Conan 
Doyle’s ‘dog that did not bark’ was important, so 
there are many things the Soviet Union did not do, 
and might on a strong view, have been expected 
to do. Although the circumstances are different in 
each case, this is so in North Korea, Mozambique, 
even the Philippines — where its links were with 
Marcos, not the insurgents. 

There are various possible reasons for such 
Soviet pragmatism, many of which are reflected in 
the internal Soviet debate. In the published debate 
between Ogarkov, then Chief of Staff, and Usti- 
nov, then Soviet Defence Minister, Ogarkov saw 
Western imperialism as aggressive and predatory. 
He saw a confrontation approach as necessary. 
This, however, was not the dominant view accept- 
ed for Soviet policy purposes. 


The internal Soviet debate also explains the 
situation in the Third World generally where the 
Soviet dog often has not barked. Some in the West 
argue the pervasive and corrupting influence of 
the Soviet Union in the Third World. Others argue 
that Soviet intervention in the Third World has 
been grudging, cautious and calculated to avoid 
or minimise risk. 

In the extensive Soviet debate on Third World 
policy, many Soviet scholars have argued against 
past policy on the practical grounds that it has not 
worked. It has not worked, they say, because 
without the necessary preconditions — Marx's 
industrial proletariat — ethnic, religious, national- 
ist and other influences dominate. Some also find 
it difficult to press the Soviet model internationally 
while criticising it domestically. 

For many Soviet academics, links with India 
offer a better example to follow than those with 
poor, radical Third World countries; the Soviet 
Union, they believe, should concentrate on 
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geopolitically based relationships with (preferably 
medium to large) non-aligned countries. 

This background is important in assessing 
Gorbachev's Vladivostok initiative. This is be- 
cause, first, despite strong elements of continuity 
in the Soviet system, there are clear impulses for 
change. 

Second, although Gorbachev is articulating the 
rhetoric of change, some of those impulses for 
change are not totally new. We have seen some of 
them under Malenkov, Khruschev, Brezhnev and 
Andropov. 

Third, as we saw earlier the motivation of 
Vladivostok was not only for its effect overseas. To 
some extent it was aimed at a regional domestic 
audience, indicating a wish to bring the Soviet Far 
East more effectively into the Soviet economy. 

Nevertheless, the foreign policy message was- 
important and not just because Soviet Far East 
development depends upon Pacific investment 
and trade as much as domestic links. To judge its 
regional significance, we need a perspective on 
the USSR’s potential impact on the region. 

To acknowledge a global Soviet threat does not 
require us to give up the idea of a multi-polar 
rather than a bi-polar world in Asia and the 
Pacific. In such a context, there is a role for the 
United States’ allies beyond merely helping to 
project U.S. power. Such a role, while sustaining a 
deterrent capacity, emphasises containment or 
denial rather than confrontation — and would 
permit co-operation where considered in our 
national interest. 

We could accept too that the Soviet Union will 
only act in its perceived self-interest. We can 
acknowledge that it may start with fears: nuclear 
attack and geographic encirclement by the U.S., 
China and Japan. That it has contributed to this 
situation by its own actions does not imply that 
everything the West has done has been sensible. 
Superpower confrontation by itself tends to be 
cumulative. 

Soviet policies, because of contradictions and 
inconsistencies in its use of power, may be 
difficult to predict. Even if now less adventurous, 
energetic, and threatening than the strong view 
suggests, this may be as much because of internal 
problems and international incapacity as of 
changes in policy. 

if we ask the question — is the Soviet Union on 
the offensive in Asia, or does it simply have a 
reactive policy? — it is possible to argue either 
way. Again, different conclusions may come from 
the bi-polar as against a multi-polar perspective. 
Increased Soviet submarine strength is presum- 
ably to counter what the Soviets see as the U.S. 
nuclear threat: the strengthened Soviet military 
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position on the border with China, however, was 
to limit China’s strategic gain, although resulting 
only in giving a political conflict a military 
dimension. Gorbachev's offer at Vladivostok of 
border concessions and a reduction of troop levels 
in Mongolia may reflect a Soviet-China thaw since 
Gorbachev appears to want a new strategic 
relationship with China — but then so have his 
predecessors. Or he may simply be wanting to 
restore the dispute to a more manageable political 
level. 

No major concessions were offered on the other 
two issues of China’s concern. For Afghanistan, 
despite a probably genuine desire to withdraw 
troops, the political price may be too high. On 
Vietnam, although the Vietnamese may have read 
his remarks as less supportive than they could 
have hoped, it offered little to the Chinese. 
Other issues covered by Gorbachev at Vladi- 
vostok included an offer to reduce the arms 
build-up in the region if the U.S. would match it; 
and a less China-oriented version than earlier of 
the Soviet proposal for a Helsinki-type discussion 
on security in Asia, associated with confidence 
building measures. Gorbachev also indicated 
soviet interest in participating in the Pacific 
Economic Co-operation (PEC) process. 

In many respects, however, the importance of 
the speech may be the positive tone and approach 
rather than the specifics. Before looking at the 
policy implications, however, let me simply note 
the initial responses in the region. 

The Economist newspaper's suggestion that the 
Chinese have simply pocketed the concessions 
and asked for more probably understates the 
cautiously positive Chinese approach. if the 
objective was to divide the U.S. and its allies, 
however, since Vladivostok the Japanese have 
increased the proportion of their GNP devoted to 
defence. The Kuranari initiative is widely 
interpreted as a counter to Soviet initiatives in the 
South West Pacific. 

The ASEAN countries have generally been 
cautious to cool, given the limited Soviet flexibil- 
ity so far on Vietnam. The response generally on 
arms reduction and on collective security discus- 
sions has similarly been cool. 


On the Soviet objective of strengthening and 
extending the Soviet presence in the region, there 
has been a limited response, even by India. 

in Kiribati, the Soviets argue that the termin- 
ation of the contract arrangement offers evidence 
that their objectives are primarily commercial. In 
Vanuatu, the Soviets have made gains. It would be 
unreal to suggest, moreover, that some Pacific 
Island Nations are not now more inclined to play 
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the Soviet card and to trade-off their security 
concerns for the perceived economic benefits. 

So what does Gorbachev’s speech at Vladivas- 
tok mean for Australian policy? 

The answer is probably very little in the short 
run — the policy framework is unaffected. The 
significant factor is that Gorbachev reasserted an 
already growing interest in the region and a Soviet 
intention to be involved in Asia and the Pacific; in 
a sense he was also seeking to legitimise that 
presence. Many in the region, including Australia, 
will accept -— some more grudgingly than others 
— that the Soviet Union has legitimate interests as 
an Asian/Pacific nation. It would not be easy to do 
otherwise. Otherwise, however, for various 
reasons Australia’s policy framework needs little 
change. Let me explain why. 

First, | noted earlier that the specific changes 
Gorbachev is introducing, so far at least, mostly 
concern the Soviet domestic system, Moreover, 
while important, they may be concerned less with 
structure than with style. Gorbachev sees foreign 
policy serving domestic policy — as would we — 
but much of the debate about the extent and 
nature of Soviet change, while potentially very 
significant, as yet has little direct bearing on our 
foreign policy framework. 

It is true that, on a number of foreign policy 
issues — human rights, at Stockholm on military 
verification and arms control — the Soviets have 
been more forthcoming than previously. This is 
consistent with a Soviet desire for a peaceful 
international environment to pursue their domes- 
tic objectives — and such an environment is 
consistent with our own interests. And we have 
welcomed a number of steps they have taken 
internationally — including on intermediate nuc- 
lear weapons and on chemical weapons. We do 
not know yet, however, that Soviet long term 
goals have changed (or, in precise terms, what all 
of those goals really are). On the other hand, 
although we know that great powers normally 
want to expand their political and strategic 
influence, we also do not know that current Soviet 
long term goals are necessarily sufficiently incom- 
patible with those of the West to be unmanage- 
able. 

From Vladivostok we have then at best a 
statement of intention that could be very signifi- 
cant; with the possibility that important changes 
may follow. 

But although we do not make policy on a worst 
case basis, we need at least to contemplate it. 
Consideration of a Soviet threat has tended to 
centre on the security threat in military terms =- 
such as the growth of the Soviet navy in the Pacific 
and the build-up at Cam Ranh Bay. 
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Such a threat is probably overstated, as Mr 
Beazley has suggested. Gorbachev may well be 
genuine — for Soviet national interest reasons — 
in not aiming at military expansion in the South 
West Pacific. While the conflict scenario from 
which we start is an important determinant, in 
general, the practical difficulties in using military 
measures are large, and the benefits not clear. 
Which is probably why the Soviets have in- 
creasingly used political as against military means 
to pursue their foreign policy. 


Yet major Australian policy concerns can valid- 
ly exist, without necessarily implying bad faith on 
the part of the Soviets. The U.S. and the Soviet 
Union are engaged in a competitive struggle for 
power and influence — with the Soviet Union 
aiming to reduce U.S. influence. This struggle has 
largely taken place so far outside the Asia-Pacific 
region. 


A bi-polar balance has been struck between 
superpower influence in the main area of 
competition — Europe. Rules of the game, agreed 
(if implicit and often incomplete) spheres of 
influence and conventions about how the 
competition is to be played out have developed, 
often unconsciously, in other areas such as the 
Middle East and Latin America. 


The remaining areas are particularly vulnerable, 
even fragile, when competition is extended to 
them or is intensified. This is especially so in the 
Asia-Pacific region, given the political and econo- 
mic vulnerability of many countries in the region. 


Security is ultimately concerned with protecting 
values and value systems. Threats to these values 
and value systems come from many sources — 
political, ideological, religious and cultural — and 
not just from military invasion or interdiction. 
Hence Libyan actions in the Pacific may be as 
threatening in the short term as any others. 


Even taking Soviet Ministers’ statements of 
intent at face value, therefore, the impact of 
increased Soviet regional involvement may be 
very significant. This is apart from the consider- 
ation that, whatever Ministers say, security agen- 
cies often have objectives of their own. 


The Soviet aim may be predominantly econo- 
mic interchange, but evangelising of Soviet politi- 
cal values will be difficult or impossible to avoid 
— even if within a context of ‘peaceful competi- 
tion’. Caution in Australian policies is required for 
this reason if no other. Caution need not imply 
total rejection of Soviet approaches —- the 
Chinese experience suggests that Marx and Lenin 
can be interpreted to be consistent with a non- 
evangelical approach. 
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For large, politically stable and economically 
viable liberal democracies, ‘peaceful competition’ 
with other value systems may not matter if 
properly perceived — we would expect liberal 
values to prevail. Such peaceful competition may 
be overwhelming and destructive, however, for 
small states or countries otherwise vulnerable. 


On balance, the full significance to Australia of 
Gorbachev's new directions in Asia and the 
Pacific remains, as yet, unclear. Their pursuit will 
force Australian policy to finer distinctions of 
acceptable and unacceptable Soviet policy and 
behaviour than before. It will also mean applying 
more, rather than fewer, foreign policy resources 
to the pursuit of our interests in the region. 


In considering Soviet policies, however, we will 
need to get our perspective right. For example, is 
the concept of a USSR seeking to dominate the 
world useful? Probably not, since the Soviet 
Union could not do it militarily nor economically. 
Moreover, politically it has found communism 
does not always overcome nationalism or other 
influences — as Yugoslavia, China, Albania and 
Kampuchea have shown. The Soviets, from a 
national interest viewpoint, may prefer Finlands 
and Austrias to Polands and Hungarys. 


if the Soviet Union is like other major powers in 
trying to protect the external and internal security 
of its political regime while also trying to extend 
its power and influence, the important policy 
question is how it tries to do that. What methods 
will it use and what risks (or costs) is it prepared to 
incur? 


The USSR has, in terms of our interests, got a iot 
wrong in Asia, particularly in Afghanistan and 
Cambodia. Together with Cam Ranh Bay they 
contribute to instability in the immediate region; 
and we are concerned about its aid to North 
Korea. 


Obviously, therefore, we have important con- 
flicts of interest with the Soviets. But conflicts of 
interest are what international relations are about. 
The important question is how we should respond 
to, and manage, such conflicts of interest. 


The West’s short run policy options seem to be: 
to confront at each step; or to contain where 
interests differ and co-operate where common 
interests are served. The long run policy options 
are to seek to exclude the Soviet Union from 
world society in order to keep it weak; or to 
encourage it to join the world in the hope that this 
will lead them to change its ways. 


Of the short run options, to confront at every 
step is hardly feasible. The West lacks the 
resources and the risks are too great. In the Pacific, 
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the U.S. and japan in particular are responding to 
growing Soviet military build-up with their own 
build-ups. We can, to a degree, be responsive to 
Soviet approaches to Pacific Island countries such 
as Kiribati or Vanuatu; and we can contain in the 
military field where necessary. Mr Beazley said 
recently that Soviet naval forces in the Pacific 
have been contained or ‘effectively checkmated’ 
by U.S. forces in the North Pacific. 


It is doubtful, however, if it is feasible to oppose 
at all times. Ultimately, the policy does not work 
unless you are sure of winning — and there can be 
only a few Grenadas. 


Moreover, other costs would be involved. First, 
we have an interest in influencing Soviet ideology. 


Ry if, as suggested earlier, it can be influenced by 


= events, confrontation, as Mr Hayden has said, 
may influence it adversely. 


Second, confronting ignores the non-zero sum 
game benefits of avoiding competitive arms build- 
up and tension. A competitive arms build-up by 
the superpowers in the region will also probably 
be seen by smaller countries as calling for their 
own arms increases — and perhaps attachment to 
one or other bloc. 


Third, confrontation does not encourage refor- 
mers in the internal Soviet debate. If we accept 
that reformers in Moscow have more influence 
now than for some time, it may be to our 
advantage if they can demonstrate that a construc- 
tive approach receives a positive response from 
the West. 


Fourth, confronting is unnecessarily costly and 
risky. It ignores the natural forces which greatly 
favour the West; the West's greater economic 
dynamism; its technological superiority; and the 
success of Western cultures and institutions. 


Fifth, confrontation ignores the logic (as did the 
domino theory) that fear of a giant leads to counter 
build-up of suspicion and strength. The natural 
outcome of growing Soviet involvement will be 
greater caution towards the Soviets. 


Serewyn Bialer argues that democratic nations 
have no choice but to face the conflict with the 
Soviet Union, at the same time striving to cCoO- 
operate in terms of mutual interest. On that 
proposition, confrontation would not be the 
option selected. Again, quoting Genscher, the 
Foreign Minister of a country that knows the 
Soviet Union well, ‘let us (the West) not sit back 
idly and wait for Mr Gorbachev to deliver, Let us 
rather try to influence, expedite and shape de- 
velopments from our end.’ Many have taken issue 
with what is seen as Genscher’s over-optimistic 
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approach, particularly that the West should take 
Mr Gorbachev literally ‘with all that this implies’. 
Because, as | have suggested, ideology is not a 
useful guide to Soviet actions does not mean that 
the Soviets can easily ignore what Kennan called 
‘a method of looking at the world which is 
anchored in the experience of centuries’. 


So where is the mutual interest that might 


benefit from co-operation? There are already... 


many existing areas of co-operation. Apart from 
our substantial trade and economic links, we 
co-operate with the Soviet Union in many techn- 
ical areas from the distribution of radio bands, the 
operation of air traffic controls, to actions after 
nuclear disasters such as Chernobyl, as well-as in 
cultural and academic exchanges. There is value 
in looking at such issues independently but 


objectively — in pragmatic Australian national- a 


interest, not ideological, terms. 
Longer-term policy options affect the integr- 


ation into the world economy which the Soviets 


see as necessary to improve their economy, and in 
particular, to develop their technological strength. 
The Soviet Union has made clear its interest — 
from wanting to join the GATT to wanting to 
participate in the Pacific Economic Co-operation 
Conference — and the Australian Government 
has seen advantage, on balance, in supporting 
such moves. 


The case for not responding to these desires is 
either the wish to confront, or concern at the 
scope for political disruption that participation 
might offer. There are technical problems — the 
non-market nature of their economy — though 
these also apply to China and some other existing 
participants. If, however, Gorbachev's reference 
to Soviet ‘scientific and political projects an the 
issue of creating a new world economic order’ 
means bringing a significantly political and 
ideological approach to such forums, the case for 


caution is stronger. 


Loe, 


The case for co-operating with the Soviets is 
mainly political. It is based, first, on a judgment 
that Soviet integration into the world economy 
will only improve their economy if the Soviet 
system also moves in political and social terms in 
the direction of the West, participating generally 


it? 
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in the global society. Without this, economic 
change and improvement from outside will not 
occur. This argues for accepting some steps in this 
direction and judging further steps by Soviet 
actions. 


Second, as argued earlier, in Asia mutual 
tolerance limits, except perhaps for Vietnam, have 
not been worked out between the superpowers. 
With both a new area of superpower interaction 
and new people (in the Soviet Union at least)the 
impact on the exercise of sovereignty by regional 
nations could be large; the risks of unintended 
conflict high; and superpower competition ower- 
all, particularly risky. Productive exchanges with 
the various parties involved may be critica to 
reducing this risk. 

The world is not bi-polar but is multi-polar. 
Strategic and economic balances in the regior are 
shifting with large — if unpredictable — impacts. 
The modernisation of China is fundamentally 
important in itself — as is Japan’s rise to financial 
and investment dominance. In the past both 
superpowers have underestimated developments 
in Asia and the Pacific; they have also wroagly 
read the signs of change in each other. Seeing 
everything from a Eurocentric and U.S.-Seviet 
bi-polar perspective provides opportunities. for 
Soviet exploitation in the region, stimulating 
rather than avoiding conflict and ignorimg the 
need to respond to local aspirations. It may also 
have those in the region highly vulnerable. 


So let me return to answer the three questions 
with which | started this paper. 


What Gorbachev said at Vladivostok reflects a 
new approach of possibly major significance 
domestically in the Soviet Union. 


it was a positive and significant message 
addressed to the world but it needs interpreting in 
the broader context of Gorbachev's message te his 
domestic audience. Whether concerned with style 
or structure domestically, internationally it formal- 
ises, among other things, a greater Soviet interest 
in the Asia-Pacific region; it also reflects the 
Soviets facing up to existing global political 
realities. It would be unwise to dismiss it as not 
having a major international significance; it is still 
far too early, however, to know what it implies for 
Soviet foreign policy in practice. 


Why it was said is still not completely clear. The 
Soviet interest in the Pacific has many faces — 
the security challenge facing it; improved rela- 
tions with China; and the interest in regional 
economic opportunities, given the disappoirting 
economic performance of the Soviet Far East are 
among them. A full understanding of Seviet 
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motivations is still to come but the speech is 
consistent with various interpretations of their 
possible objectives. 

What it clearly implies is increased U.S.-Soviet 
competition and a more direct challenge to 
Western influence generally in the region. In 
particular contexts, beneficial effects may flow 
from Gorbachev’s new directions, especially 
should the problems of Cambodia or Afghanistan 
be resolved. The almost inevitable increase in 
regional tensions, however, will probably be 
adverse for all in the region, and could be serious. 
To avoid that would required great sensitivity both 
by the Soviets and by the U.S. 

For Australian policy, Vladivostok probably 
means little if any change as yet — which is not to 
dismiss its possible future importance. While the 
ANZUS relationship remains of central import- 
ance, Mr Hayden said in 1984 that the West 
‘needs to make active efforts to encourage it (the 
Soviet Union} to overcome the dangerous effects 
of its own, often self imposed, isolation’. Australia, 
he has also said, was seeking to draw the Soviet 
Union into productive relationships with the rest 
of the world rather than shun it or isolate it. That 
position was based on various assumptions, and. 
Vladivostok did nothing to affect the validity of 
those assumptions and, consequently, the policy 
that flowed from them. 

From a foreign policy viewpoint, the new 
Pacific-oriented directions of the Soviet Union 
may offer much or little, but we will probably not 
know for some time. Rethinking of basic policy 
positions in detail — by the Soviets or anyone else 
— is not something done quickly. In the mean- 
time, we have to do two things. 


The first is to remain cautious in case no 
material change occurs. Arguments for a policy of 
co-operation where co-operation is clearly in our 
national interest remain unaffected. We should be 
willing to accept Vladivostok in good faith, until 
experience suggested otherwise — and changes in 
Soviet policies towards the New Peoples Army 
(NPA) in the Philippines, for example, as with any 
stepping up of aid to North Korea would be 
considered to conflict with that good faith. We 
will want to ensure, however, that the Soviets 
understand the widespread regional wish that 
East-West or other tensions not be introduced into 
the region, and that Soviet activities do not go 
beyond commercial or similar exchanges. 

Second, we need to recognise that major risks 
remain, less in the traditional concept of immedi- 
ate military threat than through the weight of great 
power competition, and through the threat to 
Western values of the potential for evangelising an 
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alternative — and very different — set of values. It There is always a danger that we will see hope 
is not necessary to postulate malign intentions to of change when the reality is different. There is 
see both of these as threatening, particularly also a danger that we will resist change from 
among smaller or weaker countries. Of course, if | which we could benefit. We need to be question- 
Soviet intentions are malign, the dangers are that ing and cautious but not negative — we cannot 
much greater. afford to make a mistake in either direction. 
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The first joint meeting of the Australia-India Business Council and the Indo Australia Business Council has agreed to 
set up an India-Australia technology information centre to boost technological co-operation between the two 
countries. Eighty leading businessmen from India and 35 from Australia attended the inaugural joint meeting of the 
Councils, which was held in New Delhi from 18-20 March. It followed the signing of an agreement between the 
Confederation of Australian Industry and the Associated Chambers of Commerce and Industry of India in Sydney last 
year during the visit to Australia by the Indian Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv Gandhi. 

A Memorandum of Understanding issued by the Councils at the conclusion of their meeting said the Technology 
Information Centre which would operate within both Councils, would act as a channel for providing information to 
Council members on sources of relevant technology. 

Pictured (left to right) are Mr Graham Feakes, Australian High Commissioner to India; Mr Abid Hussain, Member, 
Planning Commission, Govt. of India; Mr B.R. Sule, President, Associated Chambers of Commerce and Industry and 
Managing Director of Mahindra & Mahindra Limited, Bombay; Mr R.A.D. Nicolson, Group Managing Director of 
ANZ Banking Group and Chairman, Australia-India Business Council. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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AUSTRALIA-USSR: RELATIONS 


Australia-USSR relations 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on the occasion of the visit of the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr Eduard Shevardnadze, in Canberra, on 3 March: 


| begin by offering a warm welcome to yourself and to your wife to Australia. 
This is the first visit by a Soviet Foreign Minister to Australia and the first by a member of the Soviet 
leadership. My own visit to the Soviet Union in May 1984 was the first by an Australian Foreign Minister 


for 20 years. 


So contact between us at this level has been 
rare — all too rare. 


Since my visit in 1984 there is much that is the 
same but there is even more that has changed. 


The first thing that is the same is that we are 
countries with great differences. We and you have 
different visions of how our societies should be 
organised and how the world should be shaped. 
Australia is for instance firmly and unequivocally 
committed to its alliance with the United States as 
a fundamental of our national interests. That 
alliance is not only an alliance of democracies but 
is also a democratic alliance. Within it we 
exercise our right to our own views. So let me 
assure you that the voice you hear is our own 
voice and nobody else’s. 


it may seem strange to begin a speech of warm 
welcome by referring to the differences between 
us. | do so because | consider that to gloss over the 
differences between countries is to ignore reality 
and reality is the only basis for building relations 
between countries. We should, therefore, not try 
to hide our differences. Indeed we will be 
discussing many of them during our talks here. 
You will no doubt be putting to us many matters 
on which you have quite different views and 
opinions to us, as will we to you. 


In years gone by the sort of differences that exist 
between East and West have led to outright 
conflict. We all know what those conflicts have 
meant in suffering, death and destruction. Few 
countries know better the true horror of war than 
does the Soviet Union, which suffered so 
grievously during the Second World War. 


But the world did survive both those conflicts. 
We have picked ourselves up out of the ashes of 
war and we have rebuilt and this brings me to the 
second thing that has not changed since my visit 
to Moscow. If there were to be another global war, 
there will be no picking ourselves up afterwards, 
no rebuilding. ft is perhaps a feature of mankind 
that when confronted with the truly terrifying, it 
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devises a language to mute the horror. Nowhere is 
this more so than when we talk about the nuclear 
threat. Acronyms and arcane jargon abound. 
Words like MIRV, ICBM, BMD, launch on warn- 
ing, first strike, MAD — all these are used to 
neuter the shocking nuclear reality. We must not 
let this language hide the reality. The nuclear 
debate is not just exchanges between experts but 
should be a deeply committed search by world 
leaders for solutions, a search undertaken in the 
full comprehension and acknowledgement of the 
irrecoverable finality of failure. 


The third thing that has not changed is that the 
Soviet Union, along with the United States, has a 
place in the history of our world that is unique. 
Either of you two, alone, could destroy us all. The 
course of the relationship between you and what 
happens in your Countries is not just your own 
business. Australia is a country of 16 million 
people, the Soviet Union is one of 280 million, 
But in so far as your actions and your relationships 
with others involve the survival of us all then we 
have an equal right not only to be heard but to be 
listened to. While we do not expect you to 
jeopardise your own security any more than we 
would jeopardise ours, you have a responsibility 
going beyond just your own security Concerns, 
because what you do decides not only your own 
fate, and not only the fate of others, but it decides 
the fate of the earth. 


But many things have changed and are chang- 
ing in ways that are potentially of the greatest 
importance. In Moscow in 1984 I spoke of the 
deep concerns of nations around the world at the 
tension and acrimony between the Soviet Union 
and the United States, and the need to break out of 
the stalemate which had overtaken the process of 
arms control and disarmament negotiations be- 
tween the two of you. Since that time we have 
seen imaginative and creative thinking on these 
central issues by both sides. The pre-summit at 
Reykjavik was perhaps the most hopeful sign of 
progress in decades of arms control discussions. 
There the two leaders — President Reagan and 
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General-Secretary Gorbachev — spoke to each 
other for long hours face to face and with honesty. 
| have to say that Australia is disappointed at the 
seeming lack of momentum in arms control talks 
which had followed the Reykjavik meeting, but 
your latest proposal on Intermediate-Range Nuc- 
lear Forces (INF) is one that is welcome and it is 
hoped it will, as soon as possible, be extended to 
cover not only INF in Europe but the elimination 
of INF globally. 


Just as important have been the recent changes 
in the approach your own country is enunciating 
both to its domestic affairs and to its international 
attitudes. Let me say that we welcome the new 
direction evident in the reforms being made in the 
laws and policies of the Soviet Union. More 
openness in the Soviet Union will be of great 
benefit to the course of peace. It is this openness 
which is so important; much that was forbidden is 
now permitted, indeed it is encouraged. 


It is vital that this openness extends to ex- 
changes between the Soviet Union and other 
countries. It is my hope and belief that it can. For 
example | believe that in our talks here in 
Canberra, we will be able to talk about issues of 
difference between us completely freely and 
openly. You know we oppose your invasion and 
occupation of Afghanistan: you know we oppose 
Vietnam's occupation of Kampuchea: you know 
that we have concerns about your increased level 
of activity in the South Pacific region: you know 
that humanitarian matters are on the agenda for 
our talks reflecting the passionate commitment of 
the Australian people to these issues. Each of these 
matters we will discuss with you not in an 
antagonistic way but in an effort to make our 
contribution to seeing how progress on each of 
these problems can be pursued. 


So let me state here the Government's clear 
view about the reforms being enunciated by the 
Soviet Union and especially by Secretary-General 
Gorbachev. We do not, any more than you do, 
see it as the end of competition between the two 
systems. But we believe that the nuclear world 
requires that we should not rebuff unthinkingly 
major changes and positive words. We want the 
Soviet Union to play a constructive and positive 
part in the international system and we support its 
involvement and active participation in interna- 
tional economic, political and social affairs. None 
of this will be easy. We have much to talk about in 
the next few days and over coming years about 
how new words will be reflected in new deeds. 
We know that there will have to be compromise 
on both sides. 
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But we do have to start somewhere. To refuse to 
acknowledge positive changes could provoke and 
promote a return to the sterility of the last 40 years 
of fluctuating distrust and often knife-edge 
competition between East and West. There is 
nothing so discouraging or so disheartening as to 
be told that positive moves, positive gestures are 
without result. We all know this to be true from 
personal experience — a constant repeated rejec- 
tion of positive gestures towards another person 
can quickly destroy a new friendship, create new 
enmities or revive old ones. A new relationship 
must start somewhere. 


| hope the same more positive and open support 
will be part of our discussions on bilateral 
relations. Since 1983 when the Government 
decided to normalise its relations with the Soviet 
Union there has been a steady growth in bilateral 
contact. We co-operate in a range of areas 
including on Antarctic affairs, on nom- 
proliferation matters and multilateral disarmament 
discussions. | look forward to putting to you our 
views about the danger to the international order 
which is being created by protectionist and 
subsidising policies especially in agricultural 
trade. | also hope that you will be able to give your 
personal interest and commitment to the develop- 
ment of our trade and other economic relations 
we believe that we have much to offer you not 
only in the traditional commodities area but in a 
whole range of other areas of economic co- 


more that you could do here to improve your 
exports to Australia. We are willing to help you in 
this. 


Mr Foreign Minister, each of us has our different 
vision of how the future should be shaped but 
underlying each of those different visions there are 
common basic themes and aspirations: 


è that humanity will go on: 
@ that the species will survive: 


è the glories of the earth and human civilisation 
will continue to delight the eye and the mind of 
man. | 


Your power and that of the United States lies 
not in your size or your wealth or your military 
might. Rather the true stature of nations which 
exercise such awesome power will be judged by 
future generations by whether it is exercised in the 
cause of peace — not war; life — not death: 
humanity — over national pride. | have great hope 
that the right choice will be made. 
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USSR: Gorbachev’s Vladivostok initiative — new 
directions in Asia and the Pacific? 


Speech by Mr David Charles, MP, to a symposium at the Australian Defence Studies Centre, in 


Canberra, on 20 March: 


Implications for Australia — the defence perspective 


Ever since Mr Gorbachev delivered his Vladivostok speech in July last year we have heard loud 
warnings about the red menace; we have heard about the risk of a Cuba in our backyard and we have 
heard comparisons made between the Soviet build-up in the Pacific and Hitler's military build-up in 


Europe before World War Il. 


My fellow panelist, Mr Peacock, has given 
expression to his personal alarm on several 
occasions. His concerns are apparently shared by 
his colleague, Mr Michael Hodgeman, MP. 


The Governments’ view, expressed by the 
Minister for Defence on 20 February in his 
statement of defence initiatives in the South 
Pacific, is that changes occurring there, ‘carry the 
potential risk that disputes between the major 
powers, and influences which could be harmful to 
our longer term strategic interests, may be 
introduced to the region’. However, as Mr Beaz- 
ley pointed out only a couple of days later in the 
parliament, developments in the Asia/Pacific re- 
gion are of great strategic concern to us, and for 
that reason we do not simply rely on the views or 
advice which we might receive from others —— 
even if they are as well-informed as Mr Peacock 
and Mr Hodgeman. We have our own intelligence 
capabilities, and make our own evaluation. So itis 
on the basis of our own evaluation that | am 
speaking to you this afternoon. | will be emphasis- 
ing a defence and strategic perspective. 


in order to understand the significance of recent 
activities by the Soviet Union in the Asia/Pacific 
region, we need to look at the facts. As the 
organisers of this conference are keenly aware, Mr 
Gorbachev’s ‘Vladivostok initiative’ offers some 
key insights into these activities. So let us take a 
look at what can be learned from the content of 
the Vladivostok announcements and see whether 
such alarmist views are justified in the defence 
area. 

As today’s conference has amply demonstrated, 
much of Mr Gorbachev's speech was geared to 
Soviet economic aspirations for the Soviet Far 
East. These aspirations are perfectly legitimate, 
and the Australian Government has no quibble 
with them. Indeed, accelerated economic de- 
velopment in the Soviet Union, accompanied by 
rising prosperity for the Soviet people would be a 
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significant contribution to international confi- 
dence, thereby easing tensions. But he also dealt 
with matters which are significant from the 
defence and strategic perspective. And here he 
specifically examined the roles of China, Japan 
and the U.S. as major regional players. He also 
mentioned less influential countries in his consid- 
erations, including the ASEAN countries, the 
Pacific Island States and Australia. But his strategic 
preoccupation is clearly China, Japan and the U.S. 


What is behind Mr Gorbachev’s preoccupation 
with China, Japan and the U.S., and for that 
matter, his attitude to South-East Asia and the 
South Pacific? And what are the defence implica- 
tions? 


The answer to these questions is given by Mr 
Gorbachev himself. 


Mr Gorbachev is concerned about the strength 
and influence of Western alliances, | would like to 
quote a key sentence in his statement. ‘The Soviet 
Union is a convinced advocate of disbanding 
military groups, renouncing foreign bases in Asia 
and in the Pacific Ocean and withdrawing troops 
from others’ territory’. 


Mr Gorbachev acknowledges that the United 
States is a great Pacific power, and that without 
U.S. participation it would be impossible to 
resolve problems of security and co-operation in 
the Pacific. 


But Mr Gorbachev says he is resolutely opposed 
to what he describes as the U.S.’s attempt to 
extend NATO’s competence over the entire 
world, including Asia and the Pacific Ocean. 
What Mr Gorbachev is really saying, then, is this: 
It is in the USSR’s interests to see an end to the 
ANZUS Alliance, the Manila Treaty, the U.S.- 
Japan Alliance and the U.S.-South Korea Alliance. 
The inevitable result is that Mr Gorbachev is 
opposed to Japan-U.S. defence co-operation. He 
is against ANZUS and the Five Power Defence 
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arrangements. He would like the U.S. bases in the 
Philippines closed. He wants an end to US. 
assistance to South Korea and he wants the U.S. 
forces (which in fact remain there subject to a UN 
resolution) to leave. He would like to see the US. 
remove those features of its strategic deployments 
which cause the most difficulty for Soviet strateg- 
ists. He also wants to counter China’s growing 
links with the West, 


This is a very significant policy statement. A 
statement that warrants close analysis because it is 
here that we find the defence implications of the 
Vladivostok speech. 


The defence white paper, tabled by the Minister 
for Defence only yesterday, describes the fun- 
damental elements of the Government's approach 
to defence as: 


-© to maintain and develop Capabilities for the 


independent defence of Australia and its in- 
terests; 


@ the promotion of strategic stability and security 
in our region; and 


@ as a member of the Western Strategic Commun- 
ity, to work for a reduction in the level of 
tension between the superpowers, and to limit 
the spread of influences in our region, that may 
be harmful to Western interests. 


intrinsic to the Government's defence policy, 
therefore, is our alliance with the United States 
and New Zealand. As Mr Hayden said when 
welcoming the Soviet Foreign Minister to Can- 
berra on 3 March: 


‘Australia is firmly and unequivocally committ- 
ed to its alliance with the United States as a 
fundamental of our national interests’. 


These relationships and our close defence 
relations with Papua New Guinea and our part- 
ners in the Five Power Defence arrangements (the 
United Kingdom, New Zealand, Malaysia and 
Singapore) enhance our self-reliance in the tech- 
nological, training and intelligence fields while at 
the same time contributing to the Stability and 
security of our own region. Since the white paper 
deals with these aspects in considerable detail, | 
do not propose to go over that area here. 


But | should make the following points. 


Mr Gorbachev is wary of any alliance or 
strategic development in the Asia-Pacific region 
which he sees as threatening to Soviet security. 
And in particular, Mr Gorbachev is concerned 
about any developments which might bring Japan, 
China and the United States — the three powerful 
regional players — into closer strategic alignment. 
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But the thrust of Mr Gorbachev’s message is 
clear — he considers that the Soviet Union's 
strategic and defence interests are threatened by 
strategic arrangements by and between the United 
States and its allies in the region. 


This is hardly new. But what is new is the 
apparent willingness of the current Soviet leader- 
ship to distinguish between the economic and 
development aims of the Soviet Union and its 
traditional strategic and military objectives. This is 
one feature of the Vladivostok speech which the 
Government cautiously welcomes. There is a long 
way to go, but it gives cause for hope that the 
Soviet Union may yet come to play a more 
constructive and positive part in the international 
system, including the Asia-Pacific region. 


As Dr Harris noted in his keynote statement this 
morning, the Government’s consistent position 
since 1984 has been (to quote Mr Hayden in 
1984) that the West ‘needs to make active efforts 
to encourage the Soviet Union to overcome the 
dangerous effects of its own, often self-imposed 
isolation’. Australia, Mr Hayden said in 1984, was 
seeking to draw the Soviet Union into productive 
relationships with the rest of the world rather than 
shun it or isolate it. This remains the Australian 
Government’s policy approach. 


Much of the content of the Vladivostok speech 
is encouraging in that perspective. 


Early indications are that the new policy 
approaches and presentational style of the Soviet 
leadership are producing at least some of the 
effects they are looking for. So we need to ask: 
Does the prospect of an energetic Soviet econo- 
mic and diplomatic presence in our region give 
rise to immediate security concerns for Australia? 
On present indications, the answer to this ques- 
tion is ‘no’. As | have just said, we are dealing with 
a new leadership and a new approacha. For our 
part, we are not prepared to condemn the Soviet 
Union out of hand before it is given a chance to 
‘put its money where its mouth is’. We are willing 
to test Soviet performance and we have made this 
clear to the Soviet Government. But we are not 
complacent. Nor are we blind to the lessons 
which flow from our experience of the Soviet 
Union's activities in the international arena. 


Our chief concern is that the Soviet Union will 
try to use whatever economic and diplomatic 
influence it can build up in the region to pursue its 
political objectives as a superpower opposed to 
the Western Strategic Alliance. As a result, our 
region could become a focus of increasing Super- 
power competition. This would have the potential 
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to upset the strategic stability we now enjoy in our 

part of the world. 

Moreover, we are aware that the development 
of official bilateral relations does not preclude the 
cultivation of potentially subversive contacts or 
attempts to influence the political life of target 
countries. 

So a heightened Soviet interest in our region 
introduces a broad range of factors and issues 
which, as | said earlier, could in certain circumst- 
ances upset the strategic stability that currently 
characterises our region. 

But there are countervailing factors to be 
weighed in the balance: 

è the U.S., Japan and Australia are contributing to 
a strong, favourable, Western economic and 
defence presence in the South-West Pacific; 

@ the prospects of the Soviets using their ‘window 
on the Pacific’ for an economic entree into the 
region will be constrained by the poor perform- 
ance of the Soviet economy, its difficulties in 
attracting foreign investment, and the lack of 
development in the Soviet Far East; 

e we should not underestimate the cohesive 
strength of the regional associations — ASEAN 
and the South Pacific Forum — and the strong 
Western alliances in our region. 

A more active Soviet involvement may bring 


with it a risk of instability and a diminishing of 
Australia’s favourable strategic circumstances. But 
at this stage Soviet activities have not acquired a 
significant security dimension. 

It is a long way from commercial fishing access 
to military access let alone military bases in the 
South Pacific. And Vladivostok, Mr Gorbachev's 
‘window on the Pacific’ is still closed to fore- 
igners. Mr Gorbachev may be able to see a 
brighter world through his partly-opened window, 
and the winds of change may perhaps be blowing. 
But he has yet to remove the bars on that window. 

Our attitude should be one of sober assessment 
and vigilance but we must avoid an alarmist 
over-reactive response. As the Prime Minister 
recently characterised it, the Government's atti- 
tude is one of ‘wary, Cautious optimism.’ 

We believe the Soviet Union is likely to 
continue to emphasise diplomatic, fishing and 
trade interests rather than military ones in its 
attempt to gain political influence. 

In response, the appropriate defence policies 
for Australia are those presented in the Govern- 
ment’s white paper. The Government will con- 
tinue to develop a self-reliant defence force; to 
maintain sturdy relationships with our friends and 
allies: and to foster regional cohesion and 
stability. 





St Basils in Red Square, Moscow. (Photo courtesy of Ms L.J. Vinson-Mills). 
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Australia-Japan relations 


Speech by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris, to the Australia -Japan 


Relations Symposium, in Canberra, on 25 March: 


In the last two meetings of the Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee, discussion between Australian 
and Japanese Ministers has extended well beyond the Australia-Japan bilateral relationship. 

Greater attention has been given to political-security matters at the global level, including issues such 
as arms control. A major focus, however, has been on regional issues. The term region is always 
ambiguous: there are, in reality, several ‘regions’ in the Asia-Pacific area. | use the term here, however, 
to cover all countries bordering the Pacific (except the Latins) and up to the Asian sub-continent. 
Leaving aside the USSR, Japan accounts for about half the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) of the region. 


Until relatively recently, Japan was able to limit 
itself to a largely reactive and passive foreign 
policy. This was true of political and security 
issues and, to a considerable extent, international 
“economic policy as well. The factors which have 
made it increasingly difficult for Japan to stand 
aside from the main stream of international events 
are known in general terms but there are a number 
of elements that it might be useful to spell out. | 
will then return to look at what this means for the 
relationship and how we should manage these 
issues effectively. 

There are three different aspects of importance 
from the Japanese point of view. These are first, 
the growing political significance of Japan’s posi- 
tion in the world arising particularly from its 
greater economic power. Second, there is the 
economic change itself, both the global impact of 
the rising value of the yen and, in particular, the 
changing relationship between the Japanese econ- 
omy and the region. Third, Japan is concerned, 
and inevitably affected, by the political-security 
developments in the region — the greater Soviet 
presence in particular. 

For Australia, each of these is significant in 
different ways, the first more generally and the 
second and third having very direct and immedi- 
ate significance. 


The political-security role of Japan 


Some years ago Mr Amaya, who recently led an 
investment mission to Australia referred to Japan 
as a ‘merchant nation’. Following the Confucian 
specification of the role of the merchant class, 
Japan it seemed should not be involved in 
political and military affairs. Chalmers Johnson 
calls this a Venetian model, implying a foreign 
policy consciously subordinated to industrial 
policy. 

Given the growth of Japan’s economic power, 
Japan cannot now simply seek to accept what 
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goes on in the economic and political world 
around it as exogenous — something given that it 
can work within and not affect. This is not now 
possible. Without necessarily accepting Ezra 
Vogel's view that future historians will count the 
mid-1980s as when Japan passed the U.S. as the 
world’s dominant economic power, japan is at 
least as economically powerful as the USSR and 
more influential than the USSR in terms of 
international finance and trade. The top nine 
financial institutions in the world are now 
Japanese — and Japan’s current account surplus is 
as large as Korea’s GNP. 


Consequently, what Japan does now affects 
very substantially world trading and financial 
systems. it cannot avoid exercising economic 
power and that in a direct foreign policy sense 
inevitably means exercising political power. 


Japan has indicated an awareness of its interna- 
tional responsibilities since the early 1970s but it 
has found it difficult to translate this into practice. 
At least since Mr Nakasone took office, Japan has 
been exercising a more targetted foreign policy, 
taking it beyond its omni-directional predecessor. 
This has partly been in response to the pressures of 
China’s development, the breakdown of detente, 
and greater concerns about Soviet policies (Afgha- 
nistan, Cambodia, the KAL airliner incident) and 
the Soviet military build-up in North Asia, includ- 
ing SS20s in Sibera. This, however, has led to a 
tension between Japan's role in the global East- 
West balance with its essentially bi-polar 
approach and a concern for developments in the 
region where East-West tensions are not neces- 
sarily the perspective in which countries make 
their decisions or assess their interests. 


This change has also been in response to the 
fact that it is increasingly difficult to avoid it for 
wider systemic reasons. Global power has be- 
come diffused; a whole new global rearrangement 
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of power relationships has emerged. Yet while 
Japan is part of that rearrangement of power 
relationships, it is having difficulty in establishing 
its role. Moreover, should it wish to play a full 
role, and although it participates in the Economic 
Summits and G5 meetings, it still faces difficulties 
in participating fully in the running of the global 
system. 


The global system as a whole has changed very 
greatly from the early post-World War II period 
when it was established. This system was 
underpinned by the UN, GATT and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) and by a range of 
other institutions. It was also a system devised by, 
and for a while largely run by, a relatively small 
number of countries. That Japan is not a perma- 
nent Security Council member is one kind of 
barrier to its full participation, but the problem of 
the breakdown of the international system is 
another. Why this breakdown is occurring is not 
totally clear but it is associated in the economic 
arena with a decline in the relative capacity of the 
U.S. to provide economic leadership, the 
disintegration of the Bretton Woods monetary 
system and the rise of protectionism and discri- 
minatory trade practices. 


The maintenance of a peaceful and stable 
global system within which economic and politi- 
cal development of individual countries can take 
place is as vital to Japan — as to any other country 
— in some respects more so. It is also critical for 
the countries in Japan's region, including Australi- 
a, for a variety of reasons. Thus Japan has a great 
national interest in ensuring that those three gaps 
— in leadership, in providing an effective monet- 
ary system, and in maintaining a liberal non- 
discriminatory trading system — are filled. By its 
own actions, however, Japan will also be a major 
factor in saying whether or not they are filled. 


it offers a greater challenge to Japan than to 
Western countries. Our Greco-Roman inheritance 
and Judeo-Christian backgrounds give us a diffe- 
rent cultural approach to the world outside our 
own cultures that makes such relationships simple 
at least in principle. The concept of a world 
society is less traditional to Japan’s own Culture. 
This is the point Mr Nakasone has been making — 
and the new Japanese generations seem more 
ready to tackle this than the older ones, but he and 
those who think like him in Japan will need a lot 
of support in pursuing that approach. The 
Japanese system in some ways lends itself more 
easily to internal divisions on such issues. Conse- 
quently, the efforts to overcome such problems 
=-will need to be that much greater. 


Economic linkages with the region 


Economic relations between Japan and coun- 
tries in the region have been characterised by 
increased levels of trade, investment and aid over 
the past quarter century. More recently, however, 
two factors have had an enormous impact on the 
character of those relationships. These are Japan's 
massive trade surpluses — with a surplus of 
capital available for export; and the sharp changes 
in currency alignments which have dramatically 
accelerated the process of structural adjustment in 
Japan. 

Although overall Japan has been running a 
trade deficit with the ASEAN countries for the last 
four or five years, that deficit would become a 
sizeable surplus if oil and gas sales were exclud- 
ed. The appreciation of the yen has helped some 
ASEAN exporters, but the fall in oil and gas prices 
has offset any gains. Also of concern to these 
countries is the imbalanced nature of Japan- 
ASEAN trade in manufactured products —- ASEAN 
countries share with Australia the frustration of the 
difficulty of establishing a significant market in 
Japan for higher value-added products and elabor- 
ately transformed manufactures. 


This is despite a number of Japanese ‘initiatives’ 
to help the region, such as Mr Abe’s initiative in 
1985 and then, in January 1987, Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry (MITD Minister 
Tamura’s special program to assist ASEAN coun- 
tries to develop their economies, especially their 
export industries. Japanese Government market 
opening measures may also assist, but at the least 
the problem is the difficulty of making real gains 
in expanding domestic demand in Japan, and the 
need for reform of distribution channels and 
purchasing attitudes. 


Trade with the Asian Newly industrialised 
Countries (NICs) (especially Korea and Taiwan) 
has shown rapid growth, although Japanese ex- 
ports continue to grow quicker than imports. A 
key factor behind this trend is the dependence of 
these countries on Japanese components and 
capital goods for their export industries. It has 
been estimated that 30-50 per cent of major 
Korean export items comprise Japanese made 
inputs. 

Japan’s trade surplus vis-a-vis China has grown 
very quickly, and was largely responsible for the 
reintroduction last year of import and exchange 
controls in China to protect dwindling foreign 
reserves. 


The quantity and quality of Japanese aid flows 
from Japan have come under increasing pressure 
as Japan has become ‘richer’, the need to recycle 
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Japan’s huge current account surpluses more 
apparent, and the emerging problems of the 
region become more evident. The profile of 
Japanese aid in the region is already high (relative 
to other countries), though as a proportion of 
GNP, Japan’s aid flows are still relatively low. Aid 
flows, however, have in no way offset Japan's 
substantial trade surpluses with the region. 

In 1985 Japanese ODA totalled U.S.$3.8 bil- 
lion, approximately two-thirds of which was 
directed to Asia. By comparison Japan's trade 
surpluses with Korea and China alone totalled 
U.S.$10 billion last year. 

The Maekawa Report has recommended as 
well, measures to increase the quality of Japanese 
aid. Increased aid volumes and quality can help, 
particularly among the Pacific Island countries, 
but their long term value will depend ultimately 
upon the trade opportunities that follow. 


The second economic linkage factor is restruc- 
turing. Restructuring itself is not new for Japan. 
Indeed Japan owes a large part of its post-war 
success to a positive, dynamic attitude towards 
change and an ability to continually adjust to 
problems and changing business conditions. 

However, the rapid change in currency align- 
ments since the G5 meeting in September 1985 
have had a dramatic impact on the pace of that 
change. The past year has seen record declines in 
profitability in the manufacturing sector in Japan, 
and record levels of unemployment, a factor 
which will certainly have an important influence 
on attitudes in Japan. 

A major plank in business strategy to adjust to 
‘the new yen’ in Japan is increased investment in 
offshore production, and import of components 
and parts. 

Asian NICs have benefitted substantially from 
structural adjustment in japan. Their rapid econo- 
mic development is based, however, on 
unbalanced industrial and trade structures which 
threaten the continuation of this growth, in 
particular in so far as they are export dependent. If 
the major industrial changes taking place in Japan 
involve a shift from a vertical to a more horizontal 
division of labour between Japan and the region, 
we can expect even greater pressure on Japan to 
open up its market to manufactured goods. 

Japan's large and growing capital exports have 
overwhelmingly been directed to portfolio invest- 
ment, especially in the U.S. Recent growth in 
direct investment has also heavily favoured the 
developed markets. The key factors are conti nuing 
concern over protectionist sentiment in Europe 
and the U.S., and the high technology oriented 
development strategies of Japanese corporations. 
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The attraction of the Asian NICs as bases for 
export to the West, or as integrated parts of Japan’s 
own production and export system is weakening. 
It is possible that future Japanese direct investment 
in the region will be largely targetted at import 
replacement or regional markets. Increased 
Japanese direct investment may therefore not of 
itself necessarily lead to a rapid improvement in 
regional trade deficits in Japan. 


Security and regional politics 


Japan has shown increasing concern at the 
political developments in the region. These de- 
velopments, particularly the increased Soviet in- 
terest in Pacific Island Countries, have affected 
Japan’s perceptions of its security. The Kuranari 
initiative is a separate but not totally unrelated 
effort by Japan to face that problem. 

Its concerns on these and related questions may 
have contributed to Japan’s interest in raising 
Japanese defence expenditure. Greater Soviet 
involvement in the region, and in the South 
Pacific in particular are likely to lead less to 
military concerns than to political instability in the 
region. This may, however, lead in the long run to 
strategic concerns affecting both japan and 
Australia. In the meantime Japan is, of course, 
sensitive to regional concerns about the implica- 
tions of a growing defence expenditure by Japan. 


Australia’s interests 


A starting point in looking at Australia’s interests 
in this context is that we share with Japan a firm 
alliance relationship with the U.S. Within that, 
Australia’s interests of a political security kind are 
obviously affected by the changed political and 
security environment. At a time when major 
economic and political changes are taking place 
in the region, it is understandable that Japan for 
this if no other reason, is taking a more targetted 
foreign policy role. 

How Japan responds is of great interest and 
concern to Australia. Consultations between us on 
these matters are, therefore, of great value. in 
particular, Japan has to balance its valid interests 
in the overall East-West deterrence debate — and 
the multi-polar interests that Japan shares with 
other countries in the region, including Australia. 
It also has to balance its economic and political 
interests, though the two will frequently coincide. 
For example, although Soviet policies have been 
important in raising Japan's defence concerns, the 
major weapon Japan has to influence Soviet 
behaviour is its economic strength — the success- 
ful exercise of which would help stability and 
progress in the region. 
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Australia has a particular interest in encourag- 
ing Japan to provide a more active leadership role 
in the international economic and political system 
as a whole, but particularly as it affects the region. 
We have welcomed, among others, those ele- 
ments of the Maekawa report that point clearly in 
this direction; reorientation of the Japanese econ- 
omy away from export led growth to expanded 
domestic demand; a greater degree of integration 
between the Japanese and international econo- 
mies; increased participation in the international 
co-ordination of macro-economic policies; and 
more extensive use of offshore manufacturing 
production facilities. Such developments are im- 
portant globally, but they are also of great regional 
importance. 

in principle, Japan could attempt to stay outside 
that multilateral system — to try to treat the rest of 
the world as unaffected by what it does — or even 
to move into an isolationist position, based on a 
particular interpretation of their cultural situation. 
International co-operation is argued by some 
Japanese to contradict Japanese cultural values 
and philosophy. Van Wolferen points to the 
special characteristics of Japanese decision- 
making, including the difficulty of actually finding 
decision-makers, including prime ministers, with 
the authority to make the necessary decisions. 

Isolation — or a failure to make an effective 
decision, would be damaging for the international 
system — and this would not only be harmful to 
Japan which depends heavily on that system, but 
for those, like Australia, whose economic fortunes 
are linked with Japan. Isolation could also lead to 
adverse responses from other countries vital to 
Japan’s continued economic prosperity. This 
would intensify the already significant economic 
differences with the U.S., for example, which are 
already potentially adverse to the region and to 
Australia. Fortunately Mr Nakasone and those in 
japan like him accept the need for a new 
internationalist posture. We in Australia have a 
general interest in Japan contributing to, and 
becoming a more effective part of, an internation- 
al system. While acknowledging that for reasons | 
have already discussed, Japan will find this 
especially difficult, the need for effective action Is 
growing more urgent. 

An important factor in the region's establishing 
political and ultimately strategic stability has been 
the rapid economic growth and development that 
has occurred. Of late, however, the region’s 
economic growth has been faltering in a number 
of countries. Yet, given the close economic links 
between Japan and the region — links which are 
becoming stronger as Japan's industrial structure 
becomes integrated with regional countries — 
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Japan is increasingly the economic engine for the 
region. 

As we saw, however, this integration so far has 
been export led rather than led by Japan's 
domestic demand growth. Hence the increasing 
tensions between countries in the region and 
Japan because of continued Japanese surpluses. 


For Australia diminished markets for raw mate- 
rials in Japan have been partially offset by growth 
in demand in China and Korea, and to a lesser 
extent Taiwan. Although there has been no major 
change yet in the pattern of iron ore or coal sales 
to the region, there are some encouraging pros- 
pects, especially for iron ore. Nevertheless, it can’t 
be assumed that developments in this area will 
completely compensate for the downturn in 
Japanese steel production. Our joint interest, 
however, is to ensure that trade becomes and 
remains free and not affected, as agricultural trade 
already is, by discriminatory actions by importers 
or competitors. 


Great dynamism remains in the region and 
Australia can take advantage of the consequent 
trade and investment opportunities in ways which 
complement — and at times are in partnership 
with — Japanese developments. 


For the developing countries in the region, | 
have noted the various Japanese initiatives in the 
region. These will help but the major effort has to 
be sought from the adoption in Japan of policies 
freeing up their markets to imports. Increased 
Japanese contributions to economic development 
in the region through these and other mechanisms 
would give benefits mainly to Japan but also to 
others, including Australia. The restructuring of 
the Japanese economy, especially if this led to 
demand and import growth, would be the most 
effective way of helping the region, helping 
Japan's economy and contributing to global eco- 
nomic health. Perhaps at least as importantly, it 
would do more than anything else to meet Japan's 
political and security interests in the region — 
because of the essential links in the region 
between economic strength and political and 
strategic security and including the capacity for 
countries such as Australia to contribute to 
regional security. 


We would see Japan’s contribution in the 
economic field as a major contributor to maintain- 
ing stability in a region that can no longer remain 
outside the areas of international turbulence and 
where other problems — New Caledonia, the 
involvement of Libya, the growing Soviet pre- 
sence in the Pacific — present new challenges. 
The region reflects the need for a multi-polar 
approach — seeing everything from a bi-polar 
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viewpoint is counter-productive and provides 
opportunities for unhelpful interventions. Great 
sensitivity and understanding is needed — and 
Japan’s support for the Pacific Forum countries in 
the UN debate over New Caledonia and for 
SPREP indicates the kind of sensitivity, as well as 
leadership, important for stability in the region. 

What happens in the Asia-Pacific region is 
important to both of our countries — and we need 
to work together to cope with a rapidly changing 
political and strategic situation. 

Do we have the mechanisms in place? | believe 
we do. Within our own system we have a broad 
spectrum of consultative arrangements which 
enable us to co-ordinate the increasingly close 
links between political and economic issues, 
including consultations on foreign policy, dis- 
armament, trade, aid and South Pacific matters. 
Our mechanisms for consultation with Japan are 
substantial — both at ministerial and official level. 
Given the developments in the region, however, 
at the recent Australia-Japan Ministerial Commit- 
tee (AJMC) meeting in Canberra, Mr Hayden 
agreed to strengthen Australia’s existing consult- 
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ation, dialogue and co-operation with Japan on 
matters affecting the South Pacific. 

We also co-operate — well and closely — in 
international organisations on matters on which 
we have common interests. Our close co- 
operation in initiating and maintaining a unique 
but rapidly maturing Pacific Economic Co- 
operation (PEC) process is an especially important 
example. 

The changes occurring in the region are fun- 
damentally important to both Japan and Australia. 
For both of us, our critical political and security 
interests are substantially in Asia. Those interests 
are ones we hold in common as part of the 
Western association of nations and with common 
democratic values. | have said recently that 
security is not just a matter of military security — 
we are ultimately concerned about the protection 
of our values and value systems. The threats in the 
Pacific region in this sense are real. Effective 
co-operation between the two countries is essen- 
tial if not only our own values but those of our 
neighbours are to withstand the pressures these 
threats represent. 








or 
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Four members of the Middar Aboriginal Dance Group from Perth were invited to perform at the Houston 


International Festival from 19 to 24 March. The company took time out from the festival to demonstrate their art at 
the local Boone elementary school. Here Gary Ugle shows a group of children from the school a dance which 
imitates kangaroos feedings. (Photo by Judy Brice of Southwest Advocate, Houston). 
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Australia-Greece relations 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the opening of the Greek-Australian 


Conference, in Melbourne, on 13 March: 


Thank you for your invitation to open the Greek-Australian conference here in Melbourne today. 
| must at the outset extend a special welcome to our distinguished guests from Greece. The Greek 
Government has made a significant contribution to the success of this conference by sending to us the 
Deputy Minister for Culture responsible for Greeks Abroad, the Minister for the Aegean, and the Deputy 
Minister of Education Culture and Health. Welcome also to other members of the Greek Parliament, 
university professors and other Greek visitors. Your presence Is indeed a pleasure and an honour for us. 


Seeing you here brings back warm memories of 
the hospitality extended to me by Prime Minister 
Papandreou and the Greek Government and the 
very valuable talks we had in Greece last year. 
That visit, which stands out as a highlight in my 
period as Prime Minister, was a splendid confirm- 
ation of the close friendship and co-operation 
between Greece and Australia. May | ask our 
Greek visitors to convey the regards and respect of 
the Australian Government and people to the 
Greek Government and people on your return. 

No one could visit Australia today without 
appreciating the exceptional contribution Greek 
people have made to this nation. There are well 
over 300 000 Australians whose first language Is 
Greek, in addition to those of succeeding genera- 
tions who have maintained the language of their 
forebears. Many Australians cherish their Greek 
origin as well as their Australian identity. And for 
us all the Greek tradition is an essential compo- 
nent of our shared cultural heritage. 

Today, Greek Australians are in a unique 
position to bring together the best of both worlds 
_ the Greek love of freedom and the Australian 
passion for equality of opportunity. 

Since the beginning of European settlement 
Australia and Greece have shared many experi- 
ences. Greeks first arrived in this country in 1829 
— convicts who had been transported for piracy 
in the Mediterranean. Since then the Greek 
contribution to this nation has been felt and 
appreciated in virtually every industry and occup- 
ation and in virtually every town and city — 
including, | am proud to say, in the Australian 
Labor Party. 

Australians have had other strong links with 
Greece. We fought there in two World Wars. 
While in Athens last year, | had the memorable 
experience of attending and speaking at the Anzac 
Day ceremony. | recalled then, as | do now, the 
Battle of Crete, where Australians stood side by 
side with their Greek and other allies defending 
Greece against the Axis invaders. Those dramatic 
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days have left enduring friendships, not only 
among those who fought, but among men and 
women of succeeding generations. Greek Aust- 
ralians and Australian ex-service personnel are 
joining to erect an Australian-Hellenic Memorial 
in Canberra to commemorate these shared experi- 
ences. 

Our Government was happy to be able to make 
a site available near the Australian War Memorial 
in Canberra and | look forward to launching the 
appeal to raise funds for the Australian-Hellenic 
Memorial early next month, 

The very significant Greek-Australian compo- 
nent of our population makes it especially impor- 
tant that Greece be well represented in our 
Bicentenary celebrations next year. A Greek 
Australian Bicentenary Committee has been 
established in Athens to co-ordinate Greek 
participation. We are keen to explore ways in 
which some of the exciting proposals that emerg- 
ed from the Committee’s first meeting last month. 
might be implemented. We look forward too to 
the participation of representatives from Greece in 
the many commemorative sporting, academic, 
cultural and other events and activities which will 
be a special feature of life in Australia in 1988. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Australian commun- 
ity represents an almost unparalleled diversity of 
ethnic, linguistic, cultural and religious origins 
and identities. We have been a multicultural 
community since at least 1788. Today, one in five 
Australians was born overseas, one in three has 
parents born overseas and immigrants make up a 
quarter of the labour force. 

In recognition of this diversity, the Australian 
government has developed and adopted multicul- 
turalism as a key social policy. The concept has 
been articulated as a legitimate element of the 
nation political agenda since the early 1970's, for 
which we acknowledge the contribution of an 
earlier Labor government. 

Multiculturalism has developed as a social 
policy which significantly affects all Australians. It 
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is predicted on the notion of equality of opportun- 
ity for all, not isolated privilege for some. The 
basic principles of multiculturalism have most 
recently been enunciated in the Government's 
Review of Migrant and Multicultural Programs 
and Services. This stated that, first, all members of 
the Australian community should have an equit- 
able opportunity to participate in the economic, 
social, cultural and political life of the nation. 

Second, all members of the Australian 
community should have access to an equitable 
share of the resources which governments man- 
age on behalf of the community. 

Third, all members of the Australian community 
should have the opportunity to participate in and 
influence the design and operation of government 
policies, programs and services. 

And finally, all members of the Australian 
community should have the right, within the law, 
to enjoy their own culture, to practise their own 
religion, and to use their own language — and 
should respect the rights of others to their own 
culture, religion and language. 

Multiculturalism thus does not deny the import- 
ance of promoting social harmony and a distinc- 
tive national identity. Indeed multiculturalism is 
essential if we are to promote a sense of unity as a 
nation. After all, few things are more divisive or 
destabilising than attempts to impose inequality or 
repress individuality. That way lies discord and 
disunity. 

Multiculturalism is more than mere rhetoric. All 
Australians, irrespective of background, have the 
right to participate fully in national life and it is 
incumbent on government to identify and remove 
barriers to that process, and to make the resources 
of the community fairly available to all Aust- 
ralians. The Government must, further, ensure 
equitable access to its own services. We must 
support people in exercising not only their obliga- 
tions but also their rights to influence the shaping 
of decisions and programs that affect them. 
Consultation will continue to be a guiding prin- 
ciple of this Government. 

| recently appointed my colleague Mick Young 
as Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. He 
has long had a keen interest in Australia’s migrant 
community — not least as shadow Minister for 
three years. 

Mr Young will be assisted in this portfolio by 
Minister Clyde Holding. 

| have also asked Mr Young to assist me in my 
portfolio duties on Multicultural Affairs. 

Today | wish to announce further steps in my 
Government's enhancement of multiculturalism. 

| am establishing two bodies dealing with 
multiculturalism —- the Advisory Council on 
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Multicultural Affairs and the Office of Multicultu- 
ral Affairs. 

The Advisory Council will be reporting directly 
to me and to Mr Young. 

The Council is to be chaired by Justice Sir James 
Gobbo of the Victorian Supreme Court. Sir James 
has had a leading role in serving governments and 
community groups. He ts exceptionally placed to 
advise on the policy of multiculturalism — and to 
help further its acceptance and expression in 
today’s Australia. Sir James will undoubtedly be 
more than ably assisted by his Deputy, Mr George 
Wojak, who also has an acknowledged record of 
service across all sections of the Australian 
community. He is currently President of the 
Federation of Ethnic Communities Councils of 
Australia. 

I expect the Council to play a key role in 
providing advice on ways to promote Australia’s 
continuing evolution as a multicultural commun- 
ity. 

The Council will be supported in its role by the 
new Office of Multicultural Affairs being 
established in my Department. The Head of the 
office is Dr Peter Shergold. Peter has been 
Associate Professor in the Department of Econo- 
mic History at the University of New South Wales. 
He will already be known to many of you through 
his research expertise and his work with the 
Federation of Ethnic Communities Councils as 
well as his direct responsibilities in setting up the 
Ethnic Archives at the University of New South 
Wales. 

These decisions are significant. 

For we cannot assume that the 
multiculturalism will win by default. 

All of us who believe in these values must be 
prepared to defend them. 

Reactionary forces in various guises are now 
engaged in a concerted assault on the basic 
decencies which are fundamental to Australia. 

Attempting to appeal to fear, uncertainty and 
ignorance, they are seeking to redistribute public 
wealth from ordinary Australians to the greedy 
few; to put a strait-jacket on our great institutions 
of organised labour; to realign our foreign policy 
with the diminishing centres of racism and apar- 
theid. 

And | have no doubt that they also have 
multiculturalism in their sights. 

People who should know better purport to find 
something sinister in the Bicentennial concept of 
‘Living Together’. Presumably they look back 
fondly to the origins of European settlement in 
Australia brilliantly and starkly described in 
Robert Hughes’ ‘The Fatal Shore’. 


ideals of 
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As Hughes points out, the establishment of that 
era not only sought for example, to subjugate our 
Irish ancestors. Their treatment of Australia’s 
Aboriginal community had much harsher and 
more tragic consequences. It is only in the past 20 
years that Federal Governments of both major 
parties have taken real steps to redress the 
balance. 

Yet there are those today who would still 
impose an assimilationist, monolithic standard to 
which all groups should conform, who would 
withdraw assistance from those groups who need 
it, who have no concern for access or equity, who, 
as | have said, even baulk at the humanity in the 
notion of ‘Living Together’. 

One of our great achievements as a nation is 
that we have transcended our intolerant, divisive 
origins. | am proud — we can all be proud — that 


Australia has developed into a cohesive and 
essentially very decent and humane society, in 
which people of different ethnic backgrounds, 
religions, races and languages are able to get ‘a 
fair go’. 

This Government will do what must be done to 
defend and advance this vital process. 


That is why | believe our initiatives on multicul- 
turalism are important and timely. 


And that is why it is very appropriate that the 
Victorian Government in conjunction with the 
Greek Government and the Greek communities of 
Victoria should have organised this Conference to 
discuss and assess the needs and concerns of the 
Greek community in the 1980's. 


| congratulate you on this initiative and wish 
you SUCCESS. 





A group of 21 Indonesian agricultural teachers is spending a year in Victoria to enhance their agricultural and 


educational skills. The course funded by the Asian Development Bank is taking them to many ag 


ricultural colleges, 


research stations, private companies and technical education centres. Their interests include traditional agriculture, 


food processing, computer applications in farming and inte 
food products, landscaping and gardening. Pictured are Indonesian a 


aching, hydroponics, dairy processing, quality control of 
gricultural teachers talking with lecturer lan 


Mitchell during a break from computer studies at the Hawthorn Institute in Melbourne, capital of Victoria. From (left 


to right) are lan Mitchell, Agus Widyo Hardjoko (Karang T 


engah, Cibadak-Sukabumi, Jawa Barat); Sulastri (Jember, 


Jawa Timur) and Dadat Muhamad Hadiatullah (Cibadak-Sukabumi, Jawa Barat). (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Australia: OECD Staff Exchange Scheme 


On 31 March 1987 Australia signed a Memorandum of Understanding establishing a Staff Exchange 
Scheme with the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD). 


Under the Scheme the OECD and the Aust- 
ralian Government will arrange exchanges of 
officials for assignments of up to two years. The 
exchanges are intended to improve mutual under- 
standing in areas where there are common 
interests and problems and to establish closer 
personal contact and working relations between 
the OECD and Australia. OECD participants in the 
Scheme will be drawn from the Organisation’s 
wide range of work directorates, which covers 
such fields as economics, statistics, environment, 
development assistance, public management, sci- 
ence, technology, industry, social affairs, edu- 
cation, primary industry and energy. Australian 
officials will be chosen from Government bodies 
which deal with similar subject areas in Australia. 

The Scheme will be administered by the Public 
Service Board in Canberra as part of its existing 
Interchange Program. 


Memorandum of Understanding between 
the Government of Australia and the 
eb gg bela Eh for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) concerning a 
staff exchange scheme 


1. This Memorandum of Understanding records 
the understandings of the Government of 
Australia and the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) con- 
cerning a staff exchange scheme. 


2. The Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) and the Govern- 
ment of Australia will arrange exchanges of 
officials for assignments of up to two years. 
The purpose of these exchanges is to improve 
mutual understanding in areas where there 
are common interests and problems and to 
establish closer personal contact and working 
relations between the OECD and Australia. 


3, The exchange of officials to occur in a given 
year will be determined by consultation 
between the OECD and the Government of 
Australia through the Australian Permanent 
Delegation to the OECD. Fields of activity 
will be those of mutual interest and concern. 


4. Each Party will be responsible for selecting its 
own candidates to be proposed for the 
exchange. In principle, candidates will be 
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paired off, that is, be selected from the same 
sector of work. 


. If the OECD proposes an exchange, it will 


transmit to the Australian Public Service 
Board, via the Australian Permanent Deleg- 
ation to the OECD, the candidate’s curricu- 
lum vitae, detailed job description together 
with a programme of work and an outline of 
the objectives of the exchange. The Aust- 
ralian Public Service Board will seek to 
identify an appropriate Australian exchange 
candidate and, in turn, will transmit the 
Australian candidate’s file to the OECD via 
the Australian Permanent Delegation to the 
OECD. 


. If the Australian Government proposes an 


exchange, it will transmit to the Secretary- 
General of the OECD, via the Australian 
Permanent Delegation to the OECD, the 
candidate’s curriculum vitae, detailed job 
description together with a programme of 
work and an outline of the objectives of the 
exchange. The Secretary-General of the 
OECD will seek to identify an official of the 
OECD suited for the proposed exchange and 
in turn will transmit the official’s file to the 
Australian Public Service Board via the Aust- 
ralian Permanent Delegation to the OECD, 


. In the event that a suitable candidate cannot 


be identified as a counterpart for the propos- 
ed candidate, the proposing Party may prop- 
ose another candidate from another sector. 


. The receiving Party will always determine the 


final selection of the visiting official, 


. Each Party is responsible for salary, indemni- 


ties and allowances, social benefits, travel, 
insurance while travelling on mission, and 
removal if applicable of its own officials. 
Rules concerning annual leave remain the 
responsibility of the sending Party, but the 
receiving Party may grant special leave to 
visiting officials. The provision of work facili- 
ties will be the responsibility of the receiving 
Party as will arrangements for all required 
professional and research contacts, including 
missions in connection with the tasks entrust- 
ed to the Visiting officials. 


OECD 


10. At the end of the assignment, a report on the Supplementary Protocol No. 1 to the Conven- 
performance of the visiting official will be tion for European Economic Co-operation, 
transmitted to the sending Party. Moreover, signed in Paris.on 16th April 1948. 


following each exchange, the visiting official 
and the receiving Party will report in writing 
to their respective administrations on the 
work carried out during the exchange and on 
the extent to which the exchange fulfilled the This Memorandum of Understanding will come 
overall objectives of the programme. into effect when signed by both Parties and will 
continue in effect until the expiration of 90 days 
after either Party gives notice in writing to the 
other of its intention to terminate this Memoran- 
dum of Understanding. 


12. At the request of either Party the two Parties 
will review the implementation of this 
Memorandum of Understanding. 


11. The privileges and immunities provided for in 
Section 16 of the Agreement between the 
Government of Australia and the OECD on 
Privileges and Immunities of the Organisation 
in Australia, signed in Paris on 14th January Signed at Paris this 31st day of March 1987. 
1983, will be applicable to the OECD offi- 
cials on assignment in Australia under the AJ. McGoldrick 
terms of this Memorandum of Understanding. | Ambassador 
The Australian Government. officials on Permanent Representative of Australia 
assignment to the OECD under the terms of to the OECD For Australia 
this Memorandum of Understanding will be 
assimilated to OECD officials at the grade of J. Myerson 
the officials they replace and will benefit from Deputy Secretary-General For the 
the privileges and immunities provided for | Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
both in Article 14 (a) and (c) through (f) of | and Development 
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Pictured signing the Memorandum of Understanding in Paris on 31 March are (left to right) the Australian 
Ambassador to the OECD, Mr A.J. McGoldrick and the Deputy Secretary-General for the OECD, Mr ]. Myerson. 
(Photo courtesy of OECD, Paris). 
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ANTARCTICA 


The Antarctic Treaty System and global interests in the 


Antarctic 


Speech by Mr W.J. Farmer* to a seminar on ‘The Polar Regions’ sponsored by the Centre for Oceans 
Law and Policy, University of Virginia, on 27 March: 


Antarctica, a cold continent, has shown itself capable of generating much heat. In its time, it has been 
the subject of hotly contested races by explorers, disputed claims and exchanges of gunfire. It has, in 
more recent years, raised the temperature of diplomatic discourse — witness a statement at last year's 
session of the United Nations General Assembly (UNGA) that ‘the Antarctic Treaty system brings to 
mind the 1884 Berlin Conference and smacks of a repetition of that old saga of Ali Baba and the forty 
thieves.’ The heat flows in both directions, as can be seen from a reported view of the role of expertise 
in the Antarctic Treaty system: ‘this is neither a new nor a negligible justification for authority or for 


sharing in authority (e.g. Plato's philosopher king) and ... 


is in widespread use today in both 


international and domestic politics. Even the most egalitarian democracies restrict voting rights to those 
who could exercise them rationally; for example, minors and lunatics are excluded’ 2: 


| have assumed that this seminar will try to 
generate more light than heat. That is, perhaps, a 
naive view of the aim of academic discussion. But 
it is necessary to enter into discussion in this light, 
as a reflection of the importance to the interna- 
tional system of an effectively functioning, proper- 
ly understood regime for Antarctica. My aim is not 
to do what some have accused Antarctic Treaty 
Parties of doing — perpetuating a ‘Garden of Eden 
attitude which asserts superciliously that 
everything is perfect in and among the Treaty 
parties.* It is, rather, to review some of the issues 
which have been raised in more recent discus- 
sions of the Antarctic Treaty system; to reflect on 
these issues; and to raise some questions for the 
future. The paper is written from the point of view 
neither of a lawyer nor of a scientist but rather of 
someone who has been involved in consideration 
of Antarctica at the United Nations for several 
years. 


Antarctica at the United Nations 


There had, in the years before 1982, been 
occasional suggestions for United Nations in- 





L UN Document A/C.1/41/PV.49, statement in First 
Committee by Zimbabwe, 18 November 1986. 
2. jose Sorzano, quoted in Antarctic Treaty System — 
An Assessment, National Academy Press, Washing- 
ton DC, 1986, page 420. 

3. UN Document A/C.1/41/PV.49, statement in First 
Committee by Ghana, 19 November 1986. 





“Mr WJ. Farmer is Deputy Permanent Representative, 
Australian Mission to the United Nations, New York, 
The views expressed are those of the author and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of the Australian Govern- 
ment. 
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volvement in the question of Antarctica* and in 
that process some far-reaching questions (for 
example the applicability of the common heritage 
principle) were raised. It has only been during the 
past four years that the United Nations Genera! 
Assembly has had the question of Antarctica on its 
agenda, following an initiative by the Prime 
Minister of Malaysia. 

The details of the initial discussions in the 
General Assembly on Antarctica will be familiar 
to many. For two years, at UNGA 38 and UNGA 
39, it was possible for the General Assembly to 
reach consensus decisions, essentially of a pro- 
cedural nature. The debates in those years 
nonetheless showed very clear differences of view 
between Antarctic Treaty Parties and some other 
states on issues including territorial claims of 
sovereignty; the nature of the Treaty regime: 
South African participation in the Treaty system; 
and the merits of a new regime or body to manage 
Antarctica.” 

At UNGA 40, in 1985, it was not possible to 
achieve consensus and three highly contentious 
resolutions were put to a vote, These, inter alia, 
called for an updated and expanded study by the 
Secretary-General ‘concerning the availability of 
information from the Antarctic Treaty Consultative 








4. See e.g. R.A. Woolcott, ‘The Interaction Between the 
Antarctic Treaty System and the United Nations 
System’, Antarctic Treaty System — An Assessment, 
op. cit, p. 376; SZ. Qasim and H.P. Ryan, ‘The 
Antarctic Treaty System from the Perspective of a 
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5. See discussion in Moritaka Hayashi, ‘The Antarctica 
Question in the United Nations’, in Cornel? interna- 
tonal Law Journal, Vol 19:2, Summer 1986, 
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Parties to the United Nations, on their respective 
activities in, and their deliberations regarding, 
Antarctica, the involvement of the relevant 
specialised agencies and intergovernmental orga- 
nisations in the Antarctic Treaty system and the 
significance of the United Nations Convention on 
the Law of the Sea in the Southern Ocean’; 
affirmed that resources exploitation in Antarctica 
should ensure the ‘non-appropriation and 
conservation of its resources and the international 
management and equitable sharing of the be- 
nefits’: invited the Consultative Parties to inform 
the Secretary-General of their negotiations on a 
minerals regime; and urged the exclusion of South 
Africa from participation in meetings of the 
Consultative Parties.® 


Before the voting on these resolutions the 
Permanent Representative of Australia made a 
statement on behalf of the Consultative Parties, 
who he noted were ‘firmly of the view that 
consensus offers the only realistic basis for United 
Nations General Assembly consideration of 
Antarctica. Accordingly they will be compelled to 
reconsider their further participation in this item 
unless consensus can be restored’.” Consistent 
with this view sizeable numbers of countries 
(Consultative Parties, Non-Consultative Parties 
and some other states) did not participate in the 
votes on the three resolutions.® 


This pattern was continued the next year, at 
UNGA 41, when consideration of Antarctica 
again ended in confrontation and disputed resolu- 
tions. Although both Treaty Parties and critics of 
the Treaty professed an interest in consensus 
handling of Antarctica, it became clear that 
insuperable differences of substance existed be- 
tween the two points of view. Treaty Parties, in a 
joint statement made on their behalf by the 
Representative of Australia, said that they had 
been negotiating seriously towards consensus but 
that this had not been reciprocated.* On the other 
hand, the Malaysian Permanent Representative 
noted that ‘if we have to choose between the 
maintenance of principles and the pursuit of 
consensus at this stage, it is only logical that we 
decide to maintain the principles; but that should 





6 UNGA Resolutions 40/156 A, B, C, contained in 
United Nations Document A/40/53, pages 105-106. 

7. U.N. Document A‘C.1/40/PV.55, p. 47. 

8. As shown in U.N. Press Release GA/7272 of 13 
january 1986, at pp. 206-207, 41 countries did not 
participate in the voting on Resolution 40/156A, 43 
on Resolution 40/156B and 37 on Resolution 156/C. 
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in no way be construed as my delegation’s 
neglecting the issue of consensus’. 

The Malaysian intervention in the debate in the 
First Committee" said that the Antarctic Treaty 
was not fair, nor universal, neither was it compati- 
ble with its declared objective of promoting the 
interest of mankind. The Consultative Parties had 
defended their monopoly on decision-making by 
regulating access to Consultative status. They had 
also worked to circumvent the Treaty by negotiat- 
ing a minerals regime, ignoring the fact that the 
Treaty had no legal order for the exploitation of 
resources. The state of law in Antarctica was 
indeterminate and inconsistent with international 
law in many respects; it was too restrictive for the 
promotion of legitimate global interests beside 
scientific research; and changed circumstances 
since 1959 made it necessary for the ‘United 
Nations to intervene to correct a situation that 
could develop into an international dispute’. 

The Malaysian statement went on to say that 
fundamental problems remained with the Treaty: 
the level, content and quality of information did 
not satisfy international interest; there was no 
organic or direct linkage between specialised 
agencies and the Treaty system; and the minerais 
regime was being negotiated in circumstances in 
which subscription to the Antarctic Treaty was a 
pre-condition of participation in the negotiations. 
The statement noted that “the Antarctic Treaty 
Consultative Parties have not even accepted the 
principle that the Treaty should be reviewed” and 
it concluded by expressing the view that any 
consensus handling of Antarctica ‘would have to 
deal with questions concerning establishing an 
Antarctic regime which would be readily accept- 
able to the international community’. 

The Australian Permanent Representative noted 
that Treaty Parties, on whose behalf he made a 
joint statement,'?: were united in their perception 
of the Treaty system ‘as a valuable instrument 
which has, in the unique Antarctic environment, 
functioned in ways which further the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations Charter’. The 
Treaty was ‘a fact of international life’ which had a 
history of achievements: the preservation of peace 
and harmony for a quarter of a century; the 
establishment of Antarctica as an effective, func- 
tioning nuclear-weapon-free zone; the prohib- 
ition of any measures of a military nature; the 
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promotion and dissemination of important scien- 
tific research and co-operation in the interests of 
all mankind; the protection of the environment; 
and the promotion of active co-operation with 
international organisations. 


The Australian statement continued by noting 
that the Treaty system had shown itself to be 
flexible in adapting to evolving circumstances. For 
example accession to the Treaty was open to any 
member of the United Nations and discussions on 
minerals were open to all Treaty Parties; the 
provision of information had been greatly expand- 
ed in response to the fairly recent expression of 
wider international interest in Antarctica: and 
negotiations on a minerals regime had been 
undertaken to preserve the stability of the region, 
to prevent a possible future scramble for resources 
and to protect the Antarctic environment. On the 
subject of a possible new regime, Antarctica was 
subject to an existing legal regime and Treaty 
Parties would not accept ‘a process for the 
progressive erosion and ultimate replacement of 
the Treaty’. They believed that existing and 
developing links between the United Nations and 
the Treaty system should be between the United 
Nations and the Treaty system should be permitt- 
ed to work unhampered: if Malaysia and its 
supporters continued on their present path the 
inevitable reaction of many countries would be to 
conclude that there was little value in further 
institutionalised discussion of Antarctica in the 
United Nations. 


The draft resolutions put to the vote at UNGA 
41 called for provision to the Secretary-General of 
full information on all aspects of Antarctica so that 
the United Nations could function as ‘the central 
repository’ of all information on Antarctica; asked 
for an updated report from the Secretary-General: 
called for the imposition of a moratorium on the 
minerals negotiations; and repeated the call for 
measures to exclude South Africa from meetings 
of the Consultative Parties.'3 These resolutions 
were all adopted, notwithstanding continuing 
non-participation by the great majority of Treaty 
Parties and by some other States.'4 A develop- 
ment was that, for political reasons which they 
made clear did not affect their view of the 





13. UNGA Resolutions 41/88 A, B, C, contained in 
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successful functioning of the Treaty systern, > 
some Treaty Parties voted for the resolution on 
exclusion of South Africa from Consultative meet- 
ings. 

The debates and the voting at UNGA 41 clearly 
show a gulf, arguably a growing one, between the 
positions of Treaty Parties and the critics of the 
Treaty system. Despite professions on both sides 
of a desire tor consensus, the tone and substance 
of the debates do not inspire any great hope that it 
will be possible in future to avoid a further parting 
of the ways unless there is a reassessment of the 
nature and purpose of United Nations consider- 
ation of Antarctica. As things now stand, as a 
result of the way the issue has been handled in the 
United Nations in recent years, there is an 
increasing gap in perceptions between the propo- 
nents of the existing system and those who, more 
or less directly, are looking to replace the Antarc- 
tic Treaty system with a new regime. 

This state of affairs is probably satisfactory for 
no one: not those with a genuine interest in 
Antarctica and in the successful functioning of the 
United Nations; not for Treaty Parties or critics of 
the Treaty. 

These considerations lead me to express rea! 
doubt about the desirability from any point of 
view of proceeding as we have done for the past 
several years in discussing Antarctica in the 
United Nations. The present pattern is yielding 
dividends for no-one, and certainly not for the 
opponents of the Treaty. It would hardly work to 
the credit of the United Nations to be responsible 
for undermining a system which has demonstrated 
its Capacity to work well in furthering global 
interests and United Nations purposes. Many 
countries, strong supporters of the United Nations 
and of other multilateral mechanisms for interna- 
tional co-operation, are for this reason disturbed 
that the United Nations has been used in an effort 
to threaten a successful instrument of international 
co-operation in the form of the Antarctic Treaty. 

| do not believe that the present threat to Treaty 
in the United Nations will succeed. Moreover, for 
the reasons set out below, | do not believe that the 
United Nations could build up an effective system 
to replace the existing Treaty system. The more 
productive approach, also outlined below, is to 
look for ways in which global interests can be 
reconciled and promoted through increased co- 
operation between the Antarctic Treaty system 
and the United Nations system. 
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The Antarctic Treaty System and global 
interests 


There has been, in recent years, quite a bit of 
discussion of the Antarctic Treaty system’s record 
in promoting the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations in areas such as the maintenance 
of peace and security; the prevention of threats to 
the peace; achieving international co-operation in 
solving international problems; and harmonising 
the actions of nations in attaining common 
ends.” Attention has also been given to the 
concept of common heritage and its inapplicabil- 
ity to Antarctica.'® These issues might be pursued 
in discussion, but this paper will look at a number 
of areas in which manifestly global interests are 
served by the Antarctic Treaty system — and 
which any alternative regime could not protect. 

The Antarctic Treaty, which was of course 
concluded several decades ago, is a significant 
disarmament document, banning nuclear 
weapons and military activities and providing for 
inspection and other measures to ensure that the 
continent is used only for peaceful purposes. For 
Australia, this is a point of direct national security 
concern and it is important to us to maintain the 
nuclear-weapons-free status of Antarctica, close 
to us as it is and bordering as it does on the area of 
the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone. It must be 
very doubtful whether in current circumstances 
any satisfactory alternative arrangements could be 
negotiated, either bilaterally or under United 
Nations auspices, incorporating provisions as 
comprehensive as those in the Antarctic Treaty. 
We can have no guarantee that any alternative 
regime for Antarctica would protect the peace in 
the way that the Antarctic Treaty system manifest- 
ly has. 

The Treaty Parties have shown a willingness to 
address questions like provision of information 
and co-operation with the specialised agencies'® 
and it is undeniable that they have responded to 
legitimate expression of international interest in 
issues like this. At the same time, their efforts are 
met with at best grudging recognition and what 
seem occasionally to be ill-considered further 
demands. Notwithstanding their unity on al 
substantive Antarctic issues, Treaty Parties are 
confronted with the prospect of continuing hostile 





16. For details, see Woolcott, op. cit, pp. 379-382. 
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resolutions on these issues, as well as determin- 
ation by some states to focus on the peripheral 
issue of South African participation, At the base of 
these moves, Treaty Parties perceive a clear threat 
to the Treaty system. 

From the point of view of critics of the Treaty, 
the General Assembly's consideration so far has 
led to the provision of information about, and 
enhanced international awareness of, Antarctica. 
It has, in the process, also led to some recognition 
of the strengths of the existing Treaty system. 
Malaysia has, to some extent, been compelled to 
change tack on some issues to take account of 
developments in the Treaty system (e.g. the 
provision of substantial volumes of information 
about Antarctica; and the participation of Non- 
Consultative Parties in Consultative Meetings and 
the minerals negotiations). Moreover the opening 
up of extraneous questions like South African 
membership runs the risk of taking matters out of 
Malaysia’s hands, In any event critics of the Treaty 
face a group of Treaty Parties which is very 
influential, determined and.united on the merits of 
the Treaty. The Treaty system has shown itself to 
be resilient, has consolidated itself organisational- 
ly and is growing in numbers. Moreover, to judge 
from debates in the United Nations, Antarctica 1s 
not a subject of real interest to many delegations. 

Unfortunately, recognition of the unsatisfactory 
nature of current United Nations consideration 
comes more easily than doing something to 
change things for the better. Unpromising as the 
prospects of success are, Malaysia and its small 
group of active supporters seem likely to want to 
pursue their initiative. Yet the clear indications are 
that a return to consensus is impossible on the 
basis of efforts to undermine the Treaty system and 
replace it with something else. By the same token 
it must be clear to Malaysia and its supporters that, 
while they can probably continue to command a 
majority of votes in the General Assembly on 
resolutions on Antarctica, including possibly on 
future resolutions which might contain even more 
contentious elements than in the past, these 
resolutions can have no practical effect in the face 
of the Treaty Parties’ non-participation or oppo- 
sition. The Treaty Parties have shown that they 
will not accept a threat to the Treaty system, | have 
yet to hear a convincing argument in support of 
the proposition that substantial progress on 
Antarctica can be made in the face of opposition 
by the superpowers, indeed by all the Permanent 
Members of the Security Council, and by influen- 
tial and increasingly numerous Treaty Parties from 
North and South, East and West. If, as seems 
likely, Malaysia finds that it can secure the 
adoption of resolutions but these remain empty 
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vessels, the United Nations exercise seems destin- 

ed to turn into an increasingly sterile ritual. 

The Antarctic Treaty has also provided a system 
of managing and avoiding conflict, not least 
through the mechanism of Article IV of the Treaty 
which effectively puts to one side the question of 
claims, or, as it has been put elsewhere, ‘pro- 
vide(s) a basis for avoiding a struggle over 
sovereignty amongst the Treaty parties’.™ It is not 
possible to wish away the existence of those 
claims and even proponents of a new regime can 
scarcely argue that the claimants will simply allow 
the claims to lapse. The inescapable conclusion is 
that a threat to the Treaty is a threat to Article IV 
and, in effect, a move bound to renew internation- 
al discord. | have yet to hear any convincing 
argument that an alternative arrangement could 
avoid the opening up of disputes over claims, 
which were the subject of disputes and intense 
international concern before the negotiation of the 
Antarctic Treaty. 

A third point relates to Antarctic science, which 
has been called ‘the glue binding the Antarctic 
Treaty system together’ .2°- Deborah Shapley notes 
that a ‘United Nations takeover could eliminate 
the motivation of the Treaty powers to send 
scientists to Antarctica’?! and that accordingly ‘a 
United Nations-based regime might eliminate 
science as the principal activity in the region’ 22: | 
am not qualified to discuss technical aspects of 
Antarctic science, although | am aware that 
questions have been raised about the nature of 
some of it, for example the view that the necessity 
to achieve Consultative status by scientific re- 
search may result in some concentration on less 
than optimum scientific activity and the possibility 
of diminishing scientific returns and adverse 
environmental impact.” These are amtters of 
concern within the Treaty system. Yet for the 
present purpose, another fundamental question is 
suggested. The Antarctic Treaty system has 
provided an impulse to and an umbrella for a 
great deal of scientific research, much of which, it 
seems universally acknowledged, operates to the 
international advantage. Is there any guarantee 
that a new system could or would achieve the 
same end? Would an alternative system be able to 
a ead nts et a St 
19. ibid., p. 4. 
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41. ibid., p. 243. 

22. ibid., p. 244. 
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Environment and Development, Washington DC, 
1987, p. 3. 
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offer such a conducive environment for scientific 
endeavour? 

These three examples illustrate some important 
areas which should be discussed in an examin- 
ation of global interests and the Antarctic Treaty 
system. The Treaty’s record is quite clear. It is, | 
believe, overwhelmingly positive. | have to con- 
fess real doubts however about the chances of 
global interests in these areas, and others, being 
weil served, if at ail, by any new regime. These 
doubts seem to be shared by others, including 
Shapley, who notes that ‘while trying to address 
issues like equitable resource development, New 
International Economic Order proposals for 
Antarctica tend to reopen old issues that have 
been solved by the present treaty, such as political 
stability, a continuing human presence, and 
demilitarisation’.44 In quoting this | am not 
advocating a Panglossian view that all is for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds. Nor do | 
think any examination of the actions of Antarctic 
Treaty Parties would support a view that such is 
their contention. 

Indeed, there is a continuing examination of 
issues of principle and practice under the auspices 
of the existing Treaty system. This process led to 
the evolution of instruments under the Treaty for 
the conservation of the living resources of the 
continent. It is also evident in the Treaty system's 
efforts to negotiate a minerals regime. These 
efforts clearly relate to global interests, and 
represent responsible endeavours to anticipate 
problems and develop instruments to avoid con- 
flict and regulate existing or potential activity. 

In the case of minerals, the facts are, of course, 
that the extent of mineral deposits in Antarctica is 
unknown; that the present state of technology is 
not such as to enable early exploitation of 
resources; and that the question of resource 
exploitation is one which will come up, if at all, in 
future centuries rather than this one. What the 
Treaty Parties are doing in their discussions on 
minerals is attempting to avoid strife by setting in 
place a regime governing exploitation of minerals 
if and when that should prove possible. They are 
doing so in a way which avoids problems for the 
present by prohibiting exploitation during the 
negotiation of the regime; they have established 
as one of the fundamental considerations of the 
regime the protection of the environment: and 
they have made abundantly clear that the miner- 
als Convention will be open to all States and 
without prejudice to the interests of all mankind in 
Antarctica. Negotiations on a Convention will 
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continue, as will the existing lively debate within 
the negotiations, and more widely, on the means 
of ensuring that all interests, including those of the 
international community at large, are protected.?>- 

The Treaty system has, in these ways as in 
others, shown a capacity to adapt to changing 
circumstances. This has been further demonstrat- 
ed in the readiness and capacity of Treaty Parties 
to address questions of international interest, 
including those raised in the General Assembly, 
No one can dispute that the Treaty Parties have 
made available an enormous amount of inform- 
ation to the United Nations Secretariat and, 
through the Secretariat, to anyone who has 
sufficient interest in Antarctica to ask for copies of 
United Nations documents.*® The Treaty system 
has developed extensive links with international 
organisations. Moreover the Antarctic Treaty con- 
sultative process itself has adapted to new 
arrangements which seem better to reflect the 
current wishes of all the Parties. For example 
Non-Consultative Parties are now able to take part 
in Consultative Meetings and the minerals nego- 
tiations. 

The Treaty system has, then, shown a sensitivity 
to concerns expressed not only within the system 
but also in the General Assembly. To this extent 
the increased international attention on Antarctica 
over recent years could be said to have played a 
useful catalytic role in stimulating further evolu- 
tion of arrangements within the Treaty system. 

Occasionally, though, one has to suggest that 
not all issues raised in discussions of Antarctica 
relate directly to global interests in that continent. 
An example, which has achieved some prominen- 
ce in the United Nations, has been the subject of 
South African participation in the Antarctic Treaty 
system. This issue does not sit easily with other 
elements of approaches in the United Nations: 
some countries evidently find it easy to propose a 
universal regime for Antarctica while at the same 
time advocating exclusion of South Africa; some 
see no inconsistency in focussing on South 
African participation in the Antarctic Treaty sys- 
tem while leaving aside the fact that South Africa 
is a signatory to many other treaties and conven- 
tions. The facts of the matter are that the Antarctic 





25. See e.g. Mansfield, op. cit., pp. 10-12; Woolcott, op. 
cit, pp. 386-387. 

26. Such information was incorporated, in part, in the 
United Nations Secretary-General’s Reports contain- 
ed in documents A/39/583 (several parts), A/41/722 
and A/41/688 and Add. 1; and in a number of 
separate documents incorporating information from 
Treaty Parties on the minerals negotiations and 
successive Consultative Meetings. 
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Treaty is open to all United Nations member states 
and is not an international organisation, nor does — 
it have provisions for expulsion. The Treaty 
confers rights and obligations and the latter are- 
particularly important because South Africa, like it 
or not, is active in the Antarctic. It is not in the 
interests of the international community that its 
activities should be free of the constraints and > 
obligations imposed by the Treaty. Indeed there | 
are considerable advantages in having South 
Africa bound by provisions relating to demilitaris- 
ation, denuclearisation, inspection and so on. 
None of these perspectives in any way detracts 
from the quite clear attitudes of other Treaty 
Parties towards South Africa’s apartheid policies. 
These attitudes have been made abundantly clear, 
but policies. These attitudes have been made 
abundantly clear, but as noted above Treaty 
Parties have affirmed that their abhorrence of 
apartheid does not affect their views on the 
successful functioning of the Antarctic Treaty in 
the international interest. 


The future 


| cannot conclude other than that the Antarctic 
Treaty is going to be around for a good while yet. | 
have tried to indicate that in terms of important _ 
global interests we should do everything we can 
to ensure that the Treaty system is not eroded. We 
have no basis on which to conclude that anything 
which has been offered provides a better alterna- 
tive. Certainly the critics of the Treaty have been- 
stronger on highlighting its supposed defects than 
spelling out how they would construct a new 
system. Indeed Malaysia has said that ‘we would 
avoid prejudging anything regarding what a uni- 
versally acceptable Treaty ought to be, except that 
such a regime could conceivably be based on 
principles of democracy generally recognised by 
the United Nations’.?™ Such statements do not 
really give much to go on, apart from focussing on 
supposedly deficient aspects of the existing reg- 
ime (in this case the two-tier structure which, in 
addition to being an element of other organisa- 
tions of which Malaysia is a member, is in practice 
becoming less significant within the Antarctic 
Treaty system). 

The Antarctic Treaty may (but not necessarily 
will) be reviewed in 1991. In the period leading 
up to then there is every indication that the 
evolutionary process already quite evident within 
the Treaty system will continue. In some ways, for 
example the increased role which Non- 
Consultative Parties now play in Consultative 
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Meetings and the minerals negotiations, the sys- 


oe tem has reacted to developments from within. In 
~~. others, for example the wider dissemination of 
. information, it has in part reacted to growing 


external interest. In yet others, as the negotiation 
of Conventions on seals and marine living re- 
sources shows, the Treaty system anticipates 
problems rather than waiting for them to arise. 
There is no shortage of ideas within the Treaty 
system for further improvements: there has been 
quite a bit of discussion of the merits of a Treaty 
secretariat, for example; while the question of 
participation by international organisations as 
observers in Consultative Meetings has been 
discussed for several years and decisions might be 
taken later this year in connection with the XIVth 
Consultative Meeting. 
< The Treaty system’s capacity to evolve may be 
_ tested in future years as the nature of the system 
- changes, for example as a result of further 
accessions, but by the same token these changes 
could bring new perspectives. | think these should 
be welcomed. There have, after all, been many 
suggestions, both from inside the Treaty system 
and without, for other ways in which the Treaty 
system might evolve to take account of changing 
circumstances and priorities. These include sug- 
gestions for improving the co-ordination and 
management of Antarctic science; encouraging 


__ international agencies to give Antarctica higher 


_ priority in allocation of resources; an examination 
of the two-tiered membership of the Treaty and of 
the requirements for Consultative status; the role 
of consensus in the Treaty system; the question of 
competing uses of Antarctica and the preservation 
of the environment: improved information activi- 
ties; the question of revenue sharing from Antarc- 
tic resources activities; and expanding aspects of 
Antarctic science which would particularly be- 
nefit developing countries.28 Not all of these may 
find favour, but the Antarctic Treaty system has a 
responsibility to improve its operations as cir- 
cumstances change and, in addition, it should 
continue to demonstrate a capacity to respond to 
reasonable expressions of international interest. 

This leads to the observation that it is a quite 
artificial, and ultimately sterile, endeavour to try 
to demonstrate a dychotomy between the Antarc- 
tic Treaty system and the United Nations system. 
As has been pointed out, the Antarctic Treaty 
serves a number of important United Nations 
purposes and principles and it does not do to push 
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these aside in a effort to focus on supposed defects 
in the Treaty system. | have argued that undermin- 
ing the Antarctic Treaty in order to set up a new 
system will not work. | have also argued that any 
new system could not achieve several things now 
guaranteed by the Treaty. Hence a system of 
management of Antarctica by the United Nations 
is not, | suggest, practicable or desirable. 

There is, however, a way of accommodating the 
reasonable concerns of all sides. By building on 
the Treaty system, improving it and its functional 
relationships with the United Nations system, it 
should be possible to achieve a number of goals: 
to get away from the confrontational approach 
which has marred the General Assembly's 
consideration of Antarctica in more recent years; 
and to effect improvement in the way things are 
done, improvements which can be to the benefit 
of both the Treaty system and the United Nations 
system. Increasing functional co-operation be- 
tween the two systems is a way forward. It has the 
benefits of practicality and, in political terms, 
practicability. It preserves irreplaceable elements 
guaranteed by the Treaty system and is therefore a 
better approach than one which suggests that 
what is required is a competing forum, or a 
different system, for Antarctica. It enables interna- 
tional interests to be accommodated and, moreov- 
er, enables countries, regardless of their particular 
views on the Treaty, a means of signalling 
concerns and interest. 

It should not be beyond human wit to build up a 
further improved system of functional co- 
operation to serve these ends. Much of it already 
exists in the form of information exchanges and 
co-operation on a technical level on matters of 
environmental, meteorological and other interest. 
It could be expanded if, for example, a Treaty 
Secretariat were set up; if United Nations agencies 
devoted more funds to matters of Antarctic 
interest; if international organisations came to be 
involved in a greater way in meetings organised 
under the auspices of the Treaty system. 

It has been fascinating to watch the evolution of 
the Antarctic Treaty system in recent years. it will, 
| am sure, be of no less interest to follow that 
evolution in future. Just as the Treaty system now 
has changed very considerably, in ways perhaps 
unimagined in 1959, so it may be that further 
changes will take us into hitherto uncharted 
regions. That would, after all, be in accord with 
the spirit which has kindled human interest in 
Antarctica from the beginning. As we have 
learned at great cost, however, confrontation does 
not work in Antarctica. The way forward lies in 
co-operation and consultation between those with 
a genuine interest in the continent. 
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The Pacific Basin: alliances, trade and bases 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador to the United States, Mr F. Rawdon Dalrymple, to the World 


Affairs Council of Maine, on 30 March: 


| am grateful to the World Affairs Council of Maine for this opportunity to address you as part of your 


‘Great Decisions '87’ series. 


| have been asked to speak on the topic ‘The 
Pacific Basin: alliances, trade and bases’. | am 
glad that the title has been put in this way; it 
highlights the relationship between political and 
economic security; and that is a theme | wish to 
develop this evening. 

| will do so from the perspective of a country of 
the South Pacific. A middle ranking nation freely 
allied to and a good friend of the United States. 
My perspective will also be that of a trading 
partner which buys from the United States very 
much more than we sell to you; and from the 
stand point of an efficient commodity exporter 
which is suffering from the protectionist and 
short-sighted farm policies of the United States 
and the European Community. 


It is appropriate that my comments on the 
alliance relationship between Australia and the 
United States should be set in a Pacific context. It 
was after all developments in the Pacific during 
World War li which more than anything else 
changed Australia’s perspectives and made us 


look to the United States for our survival and led 


to our viewing the Pacific in a new light. 


Australia and the United States have a robust 
and close relationship with a strong sense of 
common purpose. We tend to be more conscious 
of you than yhou are of us but that is natural given 
the difference of size. But what we Australians are 
struck by is the warmth and friendship which so 
many ordinary Americans have towards us. 


We co-operate with you across the whole range 
of government and non-government activities. 
Our trade is extensive — seven and a half billion 
dollars. We are treaty partners under the ANZUS 
— the Australia, New Zealand, United States 
alliance. Because of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment’s policies on port access for nuclear power- 
ed or armed naval vessels the ANZUS alliance ts 
not currently operating as a trilateral arrangement. 
We hope that the United States and New Zealand 
can overcome their differences but in the mean- 
time military co-operation between Australia and 
the United States and Australia and New Zealand 
continue. For us ANZUS is the cornerstone of our 
foreign policy. 
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We also purchase over one billion dollars of 
defence equipment from you each year and are 
one of your top defense customers; and our 
purchases are for cash. No credit, aid or other 
assistance is involved. We also have on Australian 
soil three important defence facilities operated on 
a joint basis by Australian and United States 
authorities. They are a communications relay 
station for ship and submarines and two space 
communications facilities. The latter facilities 
assist in the early warning systems and the 
monitoring of arms control agreements which the 
United States has with the Soviet Union and so 
contribute to sustaining the strategic balance. We 
accept that they may make Australia a target in the 
event of a nuclear war but that is a risk the 
Australian Government accepts. 

Above all we share a common cultural and 
philosophical heritage which is constantly being 
added to and strengthened by increasing people- 
to-people contact. Tens of thousands of Aust- 
ralians come to the United States each year to 
visit, to study, and to work. They return to 
Australia with new knowledge, new experiences, 
new insights. In the other direction more and 
more Americans are taking advantage of the 
strength of the American dollar — at least in 
relation to the Australian dollar — and the very 
low fares across the Pacific to visit Australia. The 
Americas Cup race gave Australia unprecedented 
publicity in the United States and has contributed 
further to the widening of contact between our 
two communities. 

Let me now turn to the Pacific segment of my 
address and say something about the Pacific 
Basin. One of the key features of the Pacific region 
over the past 20 years has been that it is the fastest 
growing area in the world economy. Trade has 
been the engine of that growth. You yourselves 
have been very much part of this development. 

U.S. economic aid to Japan and the Republic of 
Korea for example was instrumental in getting the 
first growth started. But what kept it growing was 
access to the largest market in the region, the U.S. 
The estimated proportion of exports going to the 
U.S. from Japan, the Republic of Korea and 
Taiwan has been running at around 30 per cent. 
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And this has not been a one sided process. The 
U.S. has markets in the region for its exports. 
Estimates are that for Japan; Korea and Taiwan 
province imports from the U.S. average around 25 
per cent of their totals. 


Despite the fact that U.S. trade has benefited 
from the development of the region, | know that 
aspects of these figures have caused a great deal of 
concern in this country and, in particular, the 
imbalance of your trade with Japan. 


Now insofar as your experts have concluded 
that part of the problem is that access to the 
Japanese market is unduly restricted, we 
wholeheartedly support your efforts to ensure that 
Japan’s markets are open fully to international 
trade. We want the Japanese markets opened. But 
for all comers and not just for American products 

and services. The U.S. obviously feels it is in a 
_ unique position to carry this forward using lever- 
age that smaller countries cannot hope to have. 
We strongly hope that the outcome of the present 
confrontation between the Pacific giants will not 
lead to bad results for us or other Pacific nations, 
or, for that matter, for each other. 


Unfortunately, at this stage | am not so confi- 
dent that our hopes will be realized. Over a period 
of some years now we in Australia have been 
adversely affected by the U.S. approach to trade 
problems with Japan. When the U.S. and Japan 
came to an arrangement about increasing market 
access for U.S. beef, room was made in our view 
at the expense of Australian beef exports to Japan. 
When the U.S. imposes restraints on the import- 
ation of steel or motor vehicles from Japan, our 
exports of raw materials to japan are affected. The 
point is that the Pacific economies are largely 
interdependent. There is a real need to ensure that 
when one country wins another country does not 
lose, In this sense it is in everyone's interest that 
trading problems in the region should be 
approached not on a bilateral basis but multi- 
laterally. Our interdependence in the Pacific 
region is so strong that the effects of a retreat into 
protectionism or into restrictive bilateral arrange- 
ments are very clear: they hurt everyone. 


| would like to illustrate the dangers of protec- 
tionism further by referring to the example which 
is best known to me, that of Australia’s trading 
relationship with the U.S. You have been unhappy 
with the imbalance in your trade with Japan. But 
there is a similar imbalance at lower values in 
Australia’s trade with the United States, two to one 
except it is in your favour. We also suffer from 
trade restraints of various sorts in our bid to export 
more to you. Some of the measures now in place 
in the farm area have a very serious impact on our 
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agricultural exports, not only to the U.S. but also 
to other countries. We do not subsidise our grain 
exports but you do and the Export Enhancement 
Program (EEP) has already had a severe effect on 
the international grain market. Other measures 
affect our sugar, dairy, and meat exports to the 
U.S. We are very much hit by such policies 
because 40 per cent of our export earnings are 
from agricultural products. 

| am not blind to the plight of the American 
farmer but | do not believe that protectionist 
policies, disruptive of free trade, are the solution 
to these problems. And moreover they do great 
damage to countries, in most cases your allies or 
friends, who are not responsible for the situation 
you face. 

The United States must recognise that the 
political support which it looks for from the 
Pacific countries has a price. 

lf that price is not paid, it is not just the 
economies or friends and allies that will suffer, 
Western security interests will also suffer, In our 
own case a sharp decline in export income, be 
this caused by the market, by the protectionist 
policies of the United States and the EC, or 
whatever, could severely reduce the resources 
Australia would like to devote to its military 
capabilities. This in turn will mean not only that 
we place fewer orders with U.S. suppliers but, 
more significantly, that the ability of Australia to 
protect broader security interests in our region — 
the South West Pacific — will be diminished. 
Because in the final analysis our military capabili- 
ties, which serve broader western interests as well 
as more narrow national interests, can only be as 
strong as our economy. 

lam not arguing that Australia should move to 
close down the joint Facilities unless our trading 
interests are more adequately protected by the 
United States. My point is the broader one that by 
pursuing policies which cause fundamental dam- 
age to Australia’s economic welfare, the United 
States risks eroding the very strong community 
support in Australia for the alliance with the 
United States; and in a democracy no policy can 
long survive without the consent of the people. 

Of course, the connection between security and 
economic factors does not apply only in respect of 
Australia. Indeed, much will be put at risk if the 
markets of Pacific rim countries dry up. A decline 
in economic standards will undermine political 
stability. Pacific rim success stories have carried 
with them high employment levels, significant 
improvements in the standard of living of these 
countries, and a level of political stability that no 
one would have predicted 20 years ago. Now, 
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however, concern is rising about growing unem- 
ployment and the potential for social and political 
unrest. A number of the countries of the Pacific 
region — South Korea, Thailand, Taiwan, and of 
course the Philippines — are moving toward more 
representative forms of government. But this 
process, which is one we should welcome, could 
be put in jeopardy by the sort of sharp deterior- 
ation in economic conditions which would follow 
from a rise in protectionism. 


in considering its economic policies the U.S. 
should be aware of the political and social 
implications for the countries of the region of 
those policies. Real GNP growth rates declined in 
1985 by more than one third in four of the fastest 
growing Asian economies, Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Thailand and South Korea. Growth rates in 1986 
dropped’ even further. For the Asian countries 
there is a prospect of even lower commodity 
prices. | see a real danger that additional U.S. 
trade restraints could seriously add to the econo- 
mic and political problems which these countries 
are now facing. 


The emergence of political problems in the 
Pacific region could in turn have a direct and 
disturbing influence on security. Since the 1950s 
the security of the Pacific region has been 
underpinned by defence arrangements between 
countries in East Asia and the United States. The 
most important of these countries is Japan. The 
security and defence relationship between the 
United States and Japan has worked to the 
advantage of both sides. But if the problems in 
trading relationship between Japan and the United 
States were to get out of hand this security 
relationship would come under great pressure. 
And this would be to the detriment of the United 
States, as well as to the countries of the region. In 
the final analysis regional security and economic 
policy cannot be neatly separated. Indeed, this is a 
theme which appears time and again in analyses 
of the Pacific region. 


But at the very moment that United States 
trading policies are placing pressure on regional 
security and political relations, the Soviet Union ts 
seeking to expand its own influence within the 
Pacific region. The speech which General- 
Secretary Gorbachev made in Vladivostok on 28 
july last year signalled clearly the Soviet Union's 
desire to be accepted as a true Pacific power. 
While we believe it would be unwise to deny the 
Soviet Union’s manifest interests in the Pacific 
region, Western interests — including those of the 
United States and Australia — would suffer if 
Soviet engagement in the Pacific region coincided 
with a deterioration, or even collapse, in the 
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network of regional security alliances which we 
have developed in the Pacific. | 

i would like now to turn to a portion of the- 
Pacific Basin which is often overlooked, namely, 
the South West Pacific; Australia’s immediate 
neighbourhood. 

In an area of economic growth and dynamism 
the South West Pacific is certainly the poorer 
cousin. The Economist recently described the 
island Micro States which constitute the region, as 
‘resourceless rocks’. 

Well, from the narrow perspective of the ledger 
book this may be the case. But despite their size 
and modest resources of the Island States located 
in it, the South Pacific is an important part of the 
Western world, and one which a maritime super- 
power ignores at some cost. The peaceful post 
independence development of these nations, their 
commitment to democratic values and respect for 
human rights, and their typical concern to see 
western security objectives maintained, have left 
no doubt where they stood in the global east-west 
equation. So much so that they could be, and 
often were, taken for granted by larger powers 
which in relative terms includes Australia as well 
as the United States. 

But the region is changing. A new generation is 
assuming political leadership. Questions of eco- 
nomic development are, more than ever, at the 
top of the political agenda. Growth in regional 
pride and nationalist sentiment will, inevitably, 
lead to more independent policies driven by a 
heightened awareness of national self interest and 
a wish to be heard. 

The Island States’ network of international 
contacts is spreading beyond the historical lega- 
cies of Australia, New Zealand, the United States, 
United Kingdom and the Commonwealth. The 
search for new markets and more diverse trading 
opportunities will be reflected in a greater asser- 
tiveness in foreign policy, and we can expect 
increasingly independent assessments about how 
their national interests are best pursued. 

These trends pose challenges for western secur- 
ity interests in the Central and South Pacific which 
will require sensitive handling. 

And let-us not under-rate the nature of those 
interests. The ANZUS Security Treaty is part of a 
network of alliances which helps underpin global 
security and deterrence. Access to the region, 
including to its ports and airfields, is essential to 
the United States armed forces. For Australia, the 
South Pacific lies across important lines of 
communication. The ability of United States 
forces to operate in the South Pacific is fun- 
damental to our own security and that of the 
region. It is, therefore, important for all of us that 
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the United States continues to have access to the 
region and that unfriendly forces do not establish 
a military presence there. | 

The present favourable position enjoyed by 
Western interests in the region will in significant 
measure depend on the quality of our relations 
with the Island States; and maintaining the latter 
will require us as allies to be responsive to the 
regional agenda. 

| think this message is understood in Washing- 
ton. The success late last year of the fisheries 
negotiations is evidence of that, and owes much 
to the appreciation by Secretary of State Shultz of 
the damage that United States fisheries policies 
was doing to wider United States interests in the 
region. 

The fisheries issue was high on the regional 
agenda. Another long-standing one is the nuclear 
issue, 

There is in the South Pacific a deep seated 
suspicion of matters nuclear. This is sometimes 
dismissed as irrational implying that it is based on 
ignorance of the safety and nature of the nuclear 
fuel cycle. But Pacific Islanders can often marshal 
the empirical evidence of their own experience — 
as a test site for nuclear weapons — to support 
their concerns. It should be noted that unlike the 
citizens of Europe, Japan, and North America, 
who benefit from nuclear technologies, the Pacific 
Islanders have tasted only the bitter fruits of 
nuclear power. They ask why their land and sea is 
being used for experimentation which is not 
-undertaken on the land and sea of beneficiaries. 

Nuclear testing is seen by the island countries 
as an inherently dangerous activity. They have no 
control over it, no power to regulate it such as 
U.S. citizens have exercised over their own 
nuclear program. Yet, in the event of a mishap, it 
is they who will suffer most, Similarly, Islanders 
fear that the oceans of the South Pacific, their 
homelands, may become a dump for radioactive 
wastes thereby threatening the marine ecology 
and their principal renewable resource, fish. 

The South Pacific's experience of nuclear issues 
has been largely negative. This experience, 
together with a genuine concern, about the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons are the founda- 
tions of the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty, the Treaty of Rarotonga. 


Australia deeply regrets the U.S. decision not to- 


sign the protocols to the Treaty of Rarotonga. The 
countries of the region had a right to expect a 
more forthcoming position from the U.S. We hope 
it is not the last word on the issue. We had hoped 
for U.S. support for the treaty because we are 
convinced that the Treaty of Rarotonga makes an 
important contribution to the Western alignment 
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of the South Pacific. The treaty was carefully 
drafted to take account of United States strategic 
interests and Australia’s alliance obligations. It 
does not interfere with the right of regional 
countries to continue to host United States ship 
visits. Nor does it seek or imply denial of the rights 
of transit and innocent passage guaranteed by 
international law. It preserves Western access to 
the region and the Island countries’ disposition to 
the alliance. 

It helps to preserve a favourable security en- 
vironment characterised by United States strategic 
pre-eminence in the Pacific theatre. In short, there 
is no joy in this treaty for any State, regional or 
external, that wishes to upset the security Status 
quo in the South Pacific. 

| know that France has taken the view that the 
Treaty of Rarotonga is anti-France. Recently, it has 
been argued with some emphasis that the Treaty 
of Rarotonga is unacceptable to France and 
generally detrimental to western interests in the 
Pacific. It may well be asked whether any country 
is better situated than Australia to judge what will 
best serve western interests in the Pacific. 

Historically, French perceptions of, and pre- 
scriptions for western interests in the region have 
been neither very accurate nor helpful. Why 
should France’s perception of the Treaty of 
Rarotonga be any more accurate? 

The treaty is not anti-French but pro-South 
Pacific. 

By not supporting the treaty, the Western 
nuclear powers damage Western influence in the 
region. They are seen as unresponsive to a 
pressing regional concern; and this will make it 
that much more difficult for the countries of the 
region to continue to support Western security 
objectives. Co-operation, after all, is a two-way 
street. 

lf all this sounds too melancholy, | should 
emphasise that what ties together the United 
States and Australia is far greater than what draws 
them apart. It seems to me that the alliance as it 
now stands is a very successful demonstration of a 
well managed alliance between two mature 
democracies, one of which is a superpower and 
the other a very much smaller regional power. 
Under the present United States Administration, 
and the present Australian Government there is 
very close consultation over a wide range of 
subjects which has enabled both sides to avoid 
disagreements which might otherwise on occa- 
sions have been sharper. For the most part we 
have avoided the sort of public argument which 
can so easily be abrasive to an alliance. The 
United States has, in general, been able to 
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accommodate itself to the existence of some 
different attitudes and policies on the part of its 
Pacific ally, Australia, because those differences 
have been carefully explained and not permitted 
to take expression in forms or in circumstances 
which would cause unnecessary embarrassment, 
irritation or disadvantage to the principal partner. 

In Washington, there has, | think, been an 


increasing readiness to take the necessary pains to 
understand specific Australian points of view or 
requirements arising out of our circumstances and 
assessments. | am confident that will continue and 
| think we can look forward to the maintenance of 
a robust alliance based on mutual advantage, 
mutual respect and an increasing familiarity with 
each other. 





A three-day trade display of Indonesian products has opened in Melbourne, Australia’s second largest city. More 
than 100 Australian importers attended the epening on 10 March to view a wide range of products from 10 
Indonesian companies. These included tyres, basketware, leather goods, footwear, rattan furniture, linen, antennas 
and foodstuffs. This was the fifth Indonesian display at Melbourne’s International Trade Development Centre, which 
is funded by the Australian Government to assist developing countries increase their exports to Australia. The 
Indonesian Consul-General, Mr Zimran Hutagalung, said in opening the display, that it offered an excellent 
opportunity for diversifying the variety of export products offered to the international market. ‘I am pleased to observe 
the positive results of a similar trade display held last year,’ Mr Hutagalung said. ‘Within six months of the display, 
orders and repeat orders for some of the items displayed, such as footwear, foodstuffs and rattan products, had been 
placed and realised.’ The display, which was organised by the Indonesian National Agency for Export Development, 
will move to Sydney until 19 March. Pictured (left to right) are Mr John Graves, Director of the International Trade 
Development Centre; Mr Gunawan Sinardi, General Manager of P.T. Sanmuru Food Manufacturing Co Ltd; and Mi 
Zimran Hutagalung, Indonesian Consul-General in Melbourne. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Parliament 


Syria: chemical weapons 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 March: 


Senator Baume asked the Minister representing 
> the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 9 
_ December 1986: 

= (1) Has the Minister for Foreign Affairs’ atten- 
-tion been drawn to a report in the London Sunday 
Telegraph on 23 November 1986 which reported 
_ that the Soviet Union supplied chemical warfare 

weapons to Syria via Libya. 

(2) Can the Minister confirm this report and 
repeated earlier reports which claimed Syria has 
acquired Binary Sarin Nerve Gas as warheads for 
their new long range $521 missiles. 

(3) If the Minister can confirm the acquisition 
by Syria of such dangerous weapons of mass 
destruction, will Australia warn Syria, Libya and 
the Soviet Union against the use of such weapons. 

(4) What steps will the Australian Ambassador 
for Disarmament and other Australian representa- 
tives take at international forums to prevent the 
widening use of gas warfare in the Middle East. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) | have been advised of such a report but | 
have not read it. 

(2) and (3) | am unable to confirm the London 
Sunday Telegraph report, nor reports that Syria 
has acquired Sarin nerve gas as warheads for their 
S521 missiles. It is possible, however, that Syria 
has imported that precursor ingredients for the 
manufacture of chemical warfare agents (includ- 
ing perhaps Sarin). | am advised that the techn- 
ology for placing chemical warheads on missiles 
such as the $821 is complex and | do not know 
whether Syria could do this effectively or whether 
Libya would be in a position to supply them. 

Australia has spoken out strongly against the 
use of chemical weapons by any country and will 
continue to do so. On 16 March 1986 in 
condemning Iraq's use of chemical weapons in 
the Gulf War, | made clear that the Australian 
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Government did not consider the use of chemical 
weapons justified under any circumstances. 
Australia has long urged that the current negotia- 
tions for a convention to eliminate chemical 
weapons should include, as one of its objectives, 
a ban on the use of such weapons, At the recently 
concluded UN General Assembly, Australia co- 
sponsored two resolutions on chemical weapons 
both of which for the first time endorsed this 
Australian position. 

(4) A comprehensive international convention 
banning chemical weapons has long been a high 
priority for Australian disarmament policy. Iraq's 
confirmed use of chemical weapons in the Gulf 
war and disturbing indications. over the past few 
years of a slow growth in the number of states 
either possessing or interested in acquiring an 
offensive chemical warfare capability have lent a 
special urgency to this task. Accord ingly, Austra- 
lia’s work on this subject has picked up momen- 
tum in the past two years to the point where 
foreign commentators, notably in the United 
States, have spoken of ‘Australia’s leadership role’ 
on this subject. Work is proceeding on three 
fronts. | 

First, Australia has been prominent at both the 
diplomatic and technical level in the negotiations 
at the 40-nation Conference on Disarmament for a 
new Comprehensive Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion. It is intended that this Convention will not 
only halt the use of chemical weapons but also 
their possession and manufacture, and that it will 
require the destruction of existing stocks and their 
means of production under effective international 
supervision and the monitoring of civilian chem- 
ical industries to guard against the hidden produc- 
tion of weapons. In 1986 Australia chaired one of 
the Conference on Disarmament's three Working 
Groups on this topic which made considerable 
progress. In May 1986 the Australian delegation to 
the Conference on Disarmament tabled a paper 
outlining the results of a trial run of inspection 
procedures of a civilian chemical plant carried out 
in Australia by Government officials with the 
willing co-operation of the Australian company 
which owns the factory. 

Second, Australia has been active against 
chemical weapons in the United Nations, and has 
supported an initiative to authorise the United 
Nations Secretary-General to undertake investiga- 
tions of reports of the use of chemical weapons. 
This led the Secretary-General to compile a list of 
laboratories and experts to assist him in the 
investigation of reports of use of chemical 
weapons e.g. through the analysis of samples 
gathered in the course of such investigations. 
Australia nominated the Defence Department's 
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Material Research Laboratories (MRL) in Mel- 
bourne for inclusion on the Secretary-General’s 
list and has spent nearly $400 000 on providing 
MRL with additional manpower and equipment. 
Dr Peter Dunn of MRL participated in the 1984 
and 1986 United Nations Secretary-General’s 
on-site investigations in Iran, which confirmed 
Iraq's use of chemical weapons in the Gulf War. 
lraq’s use has been condemned by the Security 
Council also with Australia’s participation. 

Finally, the Government has taken steps to 
ensure that Australia does not inadvertently con- 
tribute to the problem of chemical weapens use 
through chemicals which are exported from 
Australia being secretly diverted to the manufac- 
ture of chemical weapons. The Customs (Prohibit- 
ed Exports) Regulations have been amended to 
control the export from Australia of eight chemic- 
als that could be misused in this way and the 
Government has recently decided to apply export 
controls to an additional 22 such chemicals. 
Australia has convened consultations with eight- 
een industrial countries which have adopted 
similar measures (known as the ‘Australian 
Group’} with a view to harmonising and co- 
operating in such measures internationally, as 
well as exchanging information and warning 
domestic chemical industries against the dangers 
involved. 


Defence: Australia-New Zealand 
relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 March: 


Senator Elstob — My question is to the Minister 
representing the Minister for Defence. What 
action has the Government taken to enhance 
collaborative arrangements and co-operation be- 
tween Australia and New Zealand on defence 
equipment? Can the Minister outline the benefits 
which are likely to flow to our munitions and 
shipbuilding industries as a result of such action? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Senator Elstob’s ques- 
tion is a particularly timely one. It is about a 
matter of considerable strategic, economic and 
industrial significance for both Australia and New 
Zealand. Long-standing recognition of the scope 
for mutually beneficial collaboration by Australia 
and New Zealand in the supply and support of 
defence equipment for their respective ferces led 
to this Government signing a Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU) between Australia and 
New Zealand on defence logistic co-operation in 
June 1983. Australian and New Zealand defence 
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officials are negotiating a series of annexes to the 
MOU that address practical issues such as admi- 
nistrative arrangements for co-operative acquisi- 
tion or support of selected major defence equip- 
ment. Common Australian and New Zealand 
communications requirements lead to close 
collaboration in the provision of strategic com- 
munications for their respective forces. Ongoing 
information between project personnel and pro- 
curement of common equipment. 

The Australian Army and its New Zealand 
counterpart have a common requirement for a 
wide range of munitions and equipment. In 
February 1987 this common requirement culmin- 
ated in contracts by Australia’s Office of Defence 
Production for supply to New Zealand of 24 105 
millimetre light guns and 18 000 Steyr Aug-1 rifles 
at a cost of $15.5 million and $24 million 
respectively. For its part, Australian industry de- 
rives substantial benefit in terms of larger markets 
and longer production runs for specialised de- 
fence equipment. However, mutually beneficial 
collaboration in the supply and support of defence 
equipment depends importantly on equitable 
involvement in such activity by both Australian 
and New Zealand industry. Air New Zealand Ltd 
has, in the past, contracted for the maintenance of 
gas turbine engines used by the RAN’s destroyers. 
New Zealand industry will be able to supply a 
significant number of components for the new 
rifles for both Australian and New Zealand armed 
forces. 

in the 1990s, the Australian and New Zealand 
navies will need to introduce new surface com- 
batants with similar characteristics. To facilitate 
exploration of the scope for potentially significant 
collaboration in this area, the respective Defence 
Ministers signed a memorandum of understanding 
earlier this month. If its potential is realised, the 
project offers exciting prospects for involvement 
by Australian and New Zealand industry in 
meeting a joint requirement for up to 12 ships. 
This trans-Tasman collaboration in the supply and 
support of defence equipment is an important 
demonstration of the practical substance of con- 
temporary Australia-New Zealand defence rela- 
tionships. 


World Peace Congress 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 March: 

Senator Short asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
19 February 1987: 

(1) ts the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware if 
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any Australians attended the World Peace Coun- 
cil’s (WPC) 14th Major Peace Congress in 
Copenhagen, October 15-19 in 1986. 

(2) If Australians were present at the Confer- 

ence, who were they and which organisations did 
they represent. 

(3) Did the Australian Government sponsor any 
Australians to attend the Congress; if so, what are 
the names of the attendees and the organisations 
they represented. 

(4) What are the costs incurred for each atten- 
_ dee by the Australian Government. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 

_ Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

_ (1) and (2) | am not aware of any Australian 

` attendance at this meeting. 


5 : (4) Nil (not applicable). 


- French nuclear testing in the Pacific 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 March: 


Ms Jakobsen — My question is addressed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Has the Minister's 
attention been drawn to recent Press reports 
suggesting that the French may be intending to 
move their nuclear testing from Mururoa Atoll in 
the Pacific to Kerguelen Island? Can the Minister 
comment on these reports and outline the Aust- 
_falian Government's attitude to such a change? 

Mr Hayden — The advice my Department 
passes on to me is that it is unable to establish any 
evidence of an intention on the part of the French 
Government to move nuclear testing from Murur- 
_ 0a Atoll to Kerguelen Island. Indeed, recently a 
statement was made by a French official on behalf 
of the Administration to the effect that the French 
intended to stay at Mururoa Atoll. My Depart- 
ment’s advice to me is that there is a substantial 
capital investment in Mururoa Atoll which would 
be extremely expensive to replace at some other 
site. Beyond that, | cannot be helpful as to any 
intention that the French Administration may 
have. Kerguelen Island is a part of French territory 
and France would have a right to undertake 
whatever activity it might consider appropriate 
there as part of its territory and as part of the 
decision of a sovereign, independent nation. If, 
however, there was an intention to establish a 
nuclear testing site at Kerguelen Island and, 
obviously, thereafter to undertake nuclear testing, 
we would take whatever steps we could approp- 
riately and properly take to register our very strong 
opposition to such a development. 
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Afghan refugees 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 March: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 19 February: 


(1) Is he able to say whether the United States 
Government made proposals in 1986 to co- 
ordinate the international supply of advanced 
medical treatment to seriously injured Afghans: if 
so, when were these proposals made and what 
was the response from the Government. 


(2) Has his attention been drawn to a report 
made in The Australian on 26 January 1987 that 
these United States proposals failed when thé 
Government declined to co-operate. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 


(1) The United States Government made an 
informal approach to a number of countries, 
including Australia, during 1986 seeking particip- 
ation in a scheme for treatment of Afghan war 
wounded in those countries. 


In August 1986 a formal request was received 
from the Director-General of the Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee for Migration (CM) which had 
accepted the task of co-ordinating the scheme. 

ICM sought the acceptance of patients for 
treatment on a gratis basis by medical institutions 
in countries around the world; all transport and 
related processing costs were to be met by ICM 
through an agreement with the United States 
Government. 


We believe that most patients were expected to 
be treated in Europe and the United States. It is 
worth mentioning that after taking a smal! number 
of patients for treatment one country had not 
sought a second round because of high costs. 


The Government declined to support the 
scheme. Adequate treatment was already avail- 
able elsewhere and there were significant pract- 
ical problems in Australian participation, such as 
distance, language and costs, together with health 
and immigration regulations when compared with 
the benefits to be conferred on the small number 
of individual Afghan patients. Members will 
already be aware that we have been supporting an 
Australian Red Cross surgical team at the ICRC 
hospital for Afghan war wounded at Peshawar in 
Pakistan. 

(2) | have not seen the article referred to by the 
honourable member but it is quite misieading to 
claim that the success or failure of the scheme 
depended on Australian participation. 
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International Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD) 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 March: 


Mr Ruddock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 17 February: 


(1) Will Australia be making a contribution to 


the International Fund for Agricultural Develop- 





ment (IFAD) in 1986-87. 
(2) Will Australia be making a pledge to IFAD's 
special program for Sub-Saharan Africa. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


(1) Yes. Payments totalling $1.7 million are 
expected to be made in 1986-87. 


(2) The Government is presently conducting a 
comparative assessment of the value of Australia’s 
participation in international financial institutions 
and IFAD, as a basis for determining future 
contributions. Any contribution to this special 
program will be considered in the context of the 
review. 


Argentina-UK relations: issue of 
sovereignty of Falkland Islands 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 March: 


Mr Downer asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 28 November 1986: 


(1) Why did the Government support an Argen- 
tine sponsored resolution in the UN urging Britain 
and Argentina to negotiate the issues of the 
sovereignty of the Falkland Islands. 


(2) Was the resolution consistent with Article 
73 of the Charter of the UN and the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 


(3) Have the people of the Falklands expressed 
an act of self-determination at any time. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


(1) Australia supported resolution 41/40 
(sponsored by Algeria, Brazil, Ghana, India, Mex- 
ico, Uruguay and Yugoslavia). The resolution was 
adopted on 25 November 1986 by 116 votes in 
favour to 4 against with 34 abstentions. Those 
voting in favour included many of the United 
Kingdom’s EC partners, NATO allies and fellow 
Commonwealth countries. The four countries 


voting against the resolution were Belize, Oman, 
Sri Lanka and the United Kingdom. 


Resolution 41/40 -was virtually identical to 
resolution 40/21 of 1985 which Australia also 
supported. The resolution calls for negotiations to 
recommence ‘with a view to finding the means to 
resolve peacefully and definitively the problems 
pending between both countries, including all 
aspects on the future of the Falkland Islands, in 
accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations’. 


(2) Yes. 


(3) No United Nations supervised act of self- 
determination has taken place in the Falkland 
islands. Australia supported the United Kingdom's 
unsuccessful attempt in 1985 to insert a reference 
in resolution 40/21 to the right of the people of the 
Falkland Islands to self-determination. No similar 
amendment to resolution 40/41 was proposed in 
1986. 


Sri Lanka 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 March: 


Mr Hollis — Has the attention of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs been drawn to recent Sri 
Lankan security force activities on the jaffna 
Peninsula? Can the Minister advise the House of 
Australia’s position in regard to this activity? 


Mr Hayden — | compliment the honourable 
member on the manner in which he has maintain- 
ed consistently a deep concern on this very 
serious matter. He has made many representations 
to me on it. The Australian Government remains 
concerned about the continuing communal vio- 
lence in Sri Lanka, including claims that the 
Government is launching a major military often- 
sive against insurgent strongholds on the Jatine 
Peninsula of the northern province. Indication: 
are that clashes between Tamil militants anc 
Government security forces are occurring, bu 
there is not a major offensive underway. There are 
reports of some civilians being killed or woundec 
in the crossfire and of limited property damage 
We are continuing to monitor developments a 
closely as possible, given the difficulty of securiny 
reliable first-hand evidence. We strongly urge 
both the Sri Lankan Government and representa 
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tives of Tamil militants to disavow violence and 
exercise restraint in their approach to resolving 
the communal problem. 

Australia firmly supports efforts involving India 
to renew negotiation between the Sri Lankan 
Government and Tamil representatives. Discus- 
sions between President Jayawardene and Prime 
Minister Gandhi at Bangalore in November 1986 
seem to have generated a package of proposals 
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which could form the basis of serious negotiation. 
We urge the Sri Lankan Government to stand 
behind these proposals, despite the apparent 
unwillingness to date of the Tamil militants to 
enter into negotiations. The Australian Govern- 
ment has made clear to the Sri Lankan Govern- 
ment at the highest levels and on many occasions 


_the need to find an early political solution to the 


communal conflict. 





E 





-Melbourne artlovers had an unprecedented opportunity to see a joint exhibition of works by traditional and 
contemporary Maori and Aboriginal artists during the annual Moomba festival in March. The ‘Te Ao Marama’ 
exhibition by seven Maori artists concluded its successful year-long tour across Australia, by being shown with an 


Aboriginal exhibition, ‘Dalkuna Mnunuway Nhe Rom’. 
exhibitions include two traditional and five urban artists, 


Both titles refer to keeping traditional values alive. Both 
painters, sculptors, a weaver, printmaker and batik artist 


When the Te Ao Marama exhibition was launched at the Sydney Opera House as an element of the International Year 
of Peace, the Secretary of the Department of Aboriginal Affairs described it as the ‘largest cultural exchange between 
our two peoples and our two nations’. Moomba, Melbourne’s autumn festival, combines cultural, sporting and 
carnival entertainment over 11 days, concluded by a float parade which attracts hundreds of thousands of people. 
Pictured from left are Maori artist Sandy Adsett; Tamati Tapara, Exhibition Co-ordinator Adrian Newstead; and 
Aboriginal artists Jenuarrie and Raymond Meeks. The paintings are First Dreaming (left) by Raymond Meeks and Seed 


Scattered Abroad From Rangiatea by Robyn Kahukiwa. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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France: Australian war graves 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 March: 

Senator Robertson — The Minister for Veter- 
ans’ Affairs will be aware of recent reports in 
newspapers that Australian war graves in France 
are to be bulldozed to make way for the cross- 
Channel tunnel. Can the Minister advise whether 
these reports are based on fact and, if not, explain 
the true situation? 

Senator Gietzelt — The disturbance of Com- 
monwealth war graves, which includes, of course, 
Australian war graves, is a very sensitive issue and 
has been raised with me numerous times by 
honourable senators on both sides of the House. 
From time to time problems develop in the host 
countries. However, it is an area which perhaps 
the media and certain veterans’ affairs spokesmen 
ought to regard as emotionally charged and 
sensitive. As such they should get their facts 
straight before taking such a high profile. For 
example, in regard to the graves Senator Robert- 
son speaks about in Calais, France, it has been 
suggested that some hundreds of Australian war 
graves may be affected by the proposed Channel 
crossing. That is very much an exaggerated claim. 
Only four Australian war graves would be affect- 
ed, although | would not want to say that as only 
four graves would be affected | am not concerned 
about the other war graves in the vicinity. 

The proposal for the Channel crossing — 
referred to as ‘Chunnel’ — would affect a war 
grave area largely Canadian in origin, which 
therefore comes within the responsibility of the 
Commonwealth War Graves Commission. in the 
war graves cemetery only four Australian war 
graves would be affected, and not huncreds, as 
has been suggested. The graves are those of four 
fliers of the Royal Australian Air Force who lost 
their lives during World War Il. A lot of distress 
can be caused to the parents, wives and children 
of the Australian airmen who perished at that time 
in that place by placing too much emphasis on 
these matters. | have an assurance from the 
Commonwealth War Graves Commission and 
from the Director of the Office of Australian War 
Graves, Mr Clarke, that the matter is being 
constantly monitored and that no action will be 
taken by the French Government without ad- 
equate consultation with the Commonwealth War 
Graves Commission. In those circumstamces | 
wish to allay any suspicion that the French 
authorities are not concerned and protective of 
our rights. 

Almost two years ago | had the opportunity to 
visit war graves in France. | have to say that not 
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only are the Government of that country and the 
Commonwealth War Graves Commission con= 
cerned, but also many of the local communities. 
have a very close attachment to the war graves in 
their particular villages or regional areas. Any 
suggestion that our interests and the interests of 
those who are buried in war grave cemeteries in 
France are not being considered should be 
dispelled. | regret the exaggeration that has gone 
on in regard to the issue. 


Australia-Korea relations: energy 
exports 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 March: 


Senator Elstob — Can the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy advise what future energy 
exports are likely to be required by Korea from 
Australia? Is the Minister able to say how competi- 
tive Australia is compared with major suppliers? 
What other Asian countries have potential as 
future importers of Australian energy resources? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Korea is clearly 
already one of our major trading partners — | 
think about fifth overall — and it is certainly our 
second largest customer for coal and our fourth 
largest buyer of iron ore. On the evidence of my 
recent discussions in Korea a few weeks ago with 
senior Ministers and industry officials, there is 
every reason to believe that it is likely that Korea 
will remain a very important and indeed expand- 
ing trading partner. | think there is particular 
ground for confidence, so far as energy exports to 
Korea are concerned, with growth rates still 
forecast in that country at around 7 per cent per 
annum under the new five-year economic plan. 
All of this suggests that the market will be an 
expanding rather than a contracting one. 

Specifically on the subject of energy exports, | 
think the situation can be summarised as follows. 
Regarding uranium, the Republic of Korea has 
nine nuclear power plants with a total capacity ol 
around 7.6 gigawatts presently in operation anc 
under construction. Orders for a further iwc 
nuclear power plants to be completed in the 
mid-1990s have recently been awarded. Australi 
is already a major supplier of uranium to the ROK 
We are regarded as a reliable supplier, able tc 
compete effectively in the international market 
We would expect, as a result, a share in an) 
increased demand as new facilities come or 
stream. 

Australia is trying very hard to sell liquefied ga 
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there, particularly gas from the project that is 
being contemplated in the Bonaparte Gulf involv- 
ing Elf Aquitaine and its partners. A window of 
opportunity has been identified in the Korean 
market in the mid-1990s. To secure that market, 
Australia will have to be competitive with a 
number of other potential suppliers from Alaska, 
Canada, Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand, and so 
on. 

Our coal exports, particularly for steaming coal, 
have grown rapidly. Our share of that market has 
increased from 5.4 per cent in 1980 to about 50 
per cent in 1986 — a very rapid increase over a 
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very short period. We hope that we can get a 
significant share of the increasing demand for 
coking coal as well as steaming coal, although 
Korea is under very overt and conspicuous 
pressure from the United States of America and 
Canada. 

A lot more could be said about the detail of all 
this. As far as other Asian countries are concerned. 
which | think was the other part of the question, 
the Asian market elsewhere has obvious potential 
for Australian coal purchases by not only Japan 
but also Hong Kong and Taiwan and, to a lesser 
extent, Indonesia, Malaysia and the Philippines. 





A Chinese delegation to Australia made the first inspection of a small, radical car which could soon serve China’s 
basic transport needs. The 400 kilogram midget has been designed in Australia for a proposed joint venture between 
the Jiangsu Automobile Company and Protech Capital Investments, a recently formed Melbourne company. At a cost 
of only $3500, the car, which can be fuelled by vegetable oil and runs for 100 000 kilometres without maintenance. 
could become an important Australian export to China. The high level delegation from Jiangsu Province, led by 
Vice-Governor Chen Huanyou, took turns behind the wheel of a full-scale model built specially for their visits. The 
delegation is on a nine-day visit to assess business opportunities in Victoria, the sister State of Jiangsu. Protech’s 
Chairman, Dr Clive Coogan, said the car concept had aroused great interest in China as a possible cheap family or 
commune vehicle. Negotiations for the project began last November when Dr Coogan led a science and technology 
mission to Jiangsu. Letters of intent were signed by both sides. Pictured trying out the China car in Melbourne are 
Vice-Governor Chen Huanyou, Dr Clive Coogal (centre) and Mr Jack Cox. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Lebanon: Australian war graves 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 March: 


Senator Childs — My question, which is 
directed to the Minister for Veterans’ Afiairs, 
relates to the condition of Australian war graves in 
Lebanon. With the recent fighting, the two Beirut 
war cemeteries have been extensively damaged 
by bombs and gunfire. Can the Minister give 
assurances that all efforts are being taken to keep 
the situation in Lebanon under review and that, if 
current peace initiatives prove successful, the 
Office of Australian War Graves has a contin- 
gency plan and is prepared? 

Senator Gietzelt — Every senator would be 
aware that there has been considerable civil 
disturbance in Lebanon for a number of years — 
over the past decade, from memory. As a result, | 
have to advise Senator Childs that considerable 
damage has been done to war graves im that 
country. There has been perhaps more serious 
damage in recent times. My Department advises 
me that there are over 300 such graves in the area 
and that extensive damage has been caused to 
them, to such an extent that even members of the 
Lebanese community in Australia have offered to 
assist the Government and the Office of Australian 
War Graves to take steps to try to remedy the 
damage that has taken place. Until such time as 
there is a settlement between the parties — there 
are several parties in Lebanon — there is very little 
we can do except hope that there is a resolution of 
the conflict and that some normality returns to that 
somewhat war torn community which would 
enable us then to carry out our proper respensibi- 
lities in the care and maintenance of the war 
graves in Lebanon. 


Cyprus: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 March: 

Ms McHugh — Can the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs inform the House of the results of the 
consideration of the question of human rights in 
Cyprus at the recent session of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights? How did Aastralia 
vote and what were its reasons for that vote? Does 
this vote indicate any shift from the Government's 
clearly stated policy on the Cyprus question: 

Mr Hayden — At the forty-third sessior of the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights a 
motion was presented relating to Cyprus. The 
Australian Government abstained from voting on 
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that motion. There were 25 votes in favour, 15 
abstentions and three against. | am advised that all 
western European countries abstained, including 
the United Kingdom, which is a guarantor power 
under the Zurich Agreement which established 
the Republic of Cyprus. All we were concerned 
about was the revival of consideration of Cyprus 
in the Commission on Human Rights nine years 
after it was last considered by that Commission. 
Our worry was that this would have had the effect 
of undermining the efforts of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations towards a settle- 
ment of the Cyprus issue. t might also say that the 
text of the resolution was not appropriate for the 
Commission on Human Rights. It was much more 
appropriate for the General Assembly of the 
United Nations or the Security Council. 

In casting our abstention vote, the Australian 
delegation noted our hope for a peaceful setle- 
ment of the Cyprus issue, providing for the 
independence, sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
unity and non-aligned status of Cyprus, our full 
support for the good offices role of the Secretary- 
General: and our belief that the Commission on 
Human Rights was not an appropriate forum for 
discussion of the Cyprus issue. It properly belongs, 
as | said, at the moment in the Security Council 
and with the Secretary-General. We also noted 
our concern that the Committee on Missing 
Persons had so far failed to make any real progress 
and our hope that the parties to the Cyprus dispute 
would co-operate to facilitate its work. There 
should be no doubt about the Government's 
position in respect of Cyprus; that has been made 
clear successively over the years at the United 
Nations when the issue has come forward. 


Defence: ABM Treaty 


The following questions and answers appeared it 
Hansard on 20 March: 


Mr Kent — Has the attention of the Minister fo 
Foreign Affairs been drawn to a report in the 
Australian of 11 March stating that Australia ha 
softened its opposition to the United States plan 
to broaden the interpretation of the 1972 Anti 
Ballistic Missile Treaty, which limits testing of the 
strategic defence initiative, after the visit ti 
Australia of President Reagan’s adviser on arm 
control Mr Edward Rowny? Can the Ministe 
inform the House whether there has been any shil 
in the Australian Government's position on th 
interpretation of the ABM treaty and whether ther 
has been any change in the Australian Govern 
ment’s opposition to SDI? 
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Mr Hayden — There has been no change in the 
Government's position in its concern about prop- 
osals to undertake the SDI program. Australia does 
not endorse that program. Nor should there be 
any suggestion that there should be a broader 
interpretation of the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty. 
We oppose it. On 2 March Ambassador Rowny of 
the United States of America was here to discuss 
with Australian representatives, myself included, 
the proposal that the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty 
may be interpreted more broadly than had been 
the case in the past. He made it clear, however, 
¿© that at that point — and | presume up until this 
= point too — the United States had made no 
` decision one way or the other as to whether it 
_ would retain the narrow definition or move to a 
< broader definition. Nonetheless, Mr Peter Samuel 
= was. moved to report in the Australian that 
Australia had softened its views on the ABM 

Treaty. This caused a State Department spokes- 
man to respond to the article in Washington on 11 

March, saying: 
The United States are under no illusion about 
Australia’s attitude to the ABM Treaty. Australia made 
its position eminently clear to Ambassador Rowny 
during his visit to Canberra. 


The spokesman also said that he could not 
imagine anyone dealing with the issue coming out 
with the line such as reported by Peter Samuel. | 
would agree with that, with the caveat that | could 
not imagine anyone except Peter Samuel coming 
out with such a line. Our position was made 
abundantly clear, and that was acknowledged by 
the United States. Australia believes that the 
successful conclusion of agreements providing for 
radical reductions in strategic nuclear forces will 
be large dependent on both sides being confident 
that the ABM Treaty remains a reliable barrier to 
the pursuit of wide scale ballistic missile defences. 


Testifying under the auspices of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Judiciary Committee 
of the United States Senate of 11 March, Senator 
Nunn was highly critical of the administration’s 
legal justification for adopting any broad interpret- 
ation of the anti-ballistic missile treaty. Nunn, 
who over the past few months has conducted a 
complete and thorough review of the treaty, the 
negotiating record and statements of interpret- 
ation, stated that the record demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the traditional, restrictive interpretation 
was Correct. He was, | might add, scathing in his 


comments on the State Department's legal advice. 


We agree with the Nunn interpretation of the 
treaty and the justification for a continuation of 
the more restrictive interpretation of the ABM 
Treaty. 
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Defence: visits to Australia by allied 
warships 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 24 March: 


Senator Mason — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Defence 


and follows Senator Mcintosh’s question yester- 


day. | ask the Minister whether he saw a report on 
page 3 of the Sydney Morning Herald of 23 
March, in which it was stated that officials: elieve 
the chance of Soviet missile strikes on Australian 
cities is remote ‘because U.S. nuclear armed 
warships which regularly berth in Australian ports 
would leave Australian waters in the buildup to a 
nuclear war.’ Does this mean that the safety of- 





ships leaving them and, indeed, on their having — 
sufficient warning of a nuclear war to make that 
move? Does the Government seriously believe 
that such a scenario presents any degree of 
reassurance whatsoever to Australian city dwel- 
lers? Will the Government now take immediate 
steps to ensure that no nuclear powered or armed 
ships visit Australian cities? 

Senator Gareth Evans — As to the first part of 
the question, | did see the report. The remaining 
matters raised by Senator Mason seemed to be 
based on a misunderstanding of the Government’ s 
position on this issue. | think they can best be 
answered by briefly clarifying the nature of our 
judgments. Allied warships make short visits to 
Australian ports in peacetime primarily for rest 
and recreation purposes. No foreign warship is 
permanently based in Australia. There is no 
blanket approval by the Government for visits by 
foreign warships, and each visit is approved 
separately on a case by case basis. The Govern- 
ment does not accept that agreeing to such visits 
in peacetime makes Australian ports nuclear 
targets. In the unlikely event of a nuclear conflict, 
major fleet units of allied navies may become 
nuclear targets. However, it is not credible that a 
nuclear conflict would occur unless there has 
been a dramatic deterioration over a period in 
relations between the superpowers. In such a 
period of tension United States warships would be 
deployed to areas of primary global strategic 
importance. It is unlikely that any of them would 
remain operating in Australian waters. 

Senator Mason — Mr President, | ask a sup- 
plementary question. Does the Government have 
mechanisms to ensure that in that contingency the 
warships would not remain in Australian waters? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | have nothing to add 
to my previous answers, 
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UN: Australian aid 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 24 March: 


Mr Ruddock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 17 February: 


(1) What sums were provided by the Govern- 
ment to (a) United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, (b) World Health Organisation, (C) 
United Nations Children’s Fund and (d) United 
Nations Education Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation in all aid categories each year since 
1980-81. 

(2) What did these sums represent as a percen- 
tage of the total Australian foreign aid budget for 
each year for each organisation. 


(3) How many dollars did those amounts repre- 
sent per head of the Australian population each 
year for each organisation. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The sums provided by the Government in 
all aid categories to the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), World 
Health Organisation (WHO), United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and United Nations 
Education Scientific and Cultural Organisation 





(UNESCO) for each year since 1980-81 are as in 
follows: Mr Bill Hayden, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 
$A 
1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 

UNHCR 3 ces tugetawtas 11 932 000 14 523 000 17 203 000 7 358 000 16 856 000 
WY cats rhea im saA 3 978 000 4 755 000 4 681 000 5 075 000 5 562 000 
NIG. bibs eaiesies 36 6 200 000 10 870 000 6 060 000 6 073 000 6 200 000 
UNES O o ik 6 ate hare ae 90 000 294 000 192 000 285 000 157 000 

(2) The percentage of the total Australian 
foreign aid budget for each year for each organis- 
ation was: 
Official Development Assistance (ODA) $A 
a ag ee RD 
1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 
657 790 000 744 620 000 833 168 000 1 011 403 000 1 030 964 006 


% of ODA % of ODA % of ODA % of ODA % of ODA 


LUPE ic saahy we sae eee 8 2 1.81 n95 2.06 0:73 1.6. 
WE RE ss st re en 0.60 0.64 0.56 0.50 0.5: 
ole 5 E PERET LERT ETE 0.94 1.46 0.73 0.60 0.61 
UNESCO jiao 50ee5 6 45.019 0.01 0.04 0.02 0.03 0.0. 
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(3) The amount in dollars that these amounts 
represented per head of the Australian population 
each year for each organisation was: 


Australian population’. 


1981-82 1982-83 


1983-84 1984-85 1985-86. 


A AC Creates rete truer a, 


15 178 000 


15 378 600 





15 555 900 


15 728 400 15.973 900. 







$/Head 





$/Head $/Head $/Head $/Head 
UNHCR aaa 0.79 0.94 LH 0.47 1.06 
WO atte oh stn eee hese ec 0.26 0.31 0.30 0.32 O35 
UNICEF. aaa. 0.41 0.71 0.39 0.39 (0.39 
UNESCO ees ccs isu 0.006 0.02 0.01 0.02 





= 1. Estimated Resident Population’, Monthly Summary of Statistics, Australian Bureau of Statistics, January 1987, pf. 


-Visits to Australia by South African 
officials 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 24 March: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Senator Jessop asked 
me a question concerning the possibility of Chief 
Buthelezi visiting Australia under the Govern- 
ment’s Special Visits Program. My response on 
behalf of the Minister for Foreign. Affairs as 
follows: The Department of Foreign Affairs has 
administered for over 30 years a Special Visits 
Program which brings to Australia people selected 
on the basis of their eminence and capacity to 
contribute to the development of better under- 
standing in other countries of Australia’s policies 
and institutions or to heighten awareness in 
Australia of key foreign policy issues and matters 
of international concern. There is a lot of detail 
about that program and its application to the 
possible visit to which Senator Jessop referred. | 
seek leave to have that incorporated in Hansard. 

Leave granted. 

The document read as follows — 

In 1986-87 funding amounts to some $674 000 
and some 35 people (and in some instances their 
accompanying parties) are expected to visit 
Australia under the Program. 

Among those visitors are politicians, academics 
and representatives of human rights, anti- 
apartheid and international economic institutions. 

In October 1983 the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
announced the establishment of a scheme (within 
the Special Visits Program) to bring prominent 
opponents of apartheid to Australia. 
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The purpose of the scheme is to enable those 


opposed to apartheid to put their views: to the a 
Australian public on a major international issue. > 
The scheme is part of the Government's existing 


Special Visits Program. | 

There is no separate program specifically for the 
purpose of sponsoring visits of anti-apartheid 
advocates. 

Of the visitors to Australia in 1986-87 under the 
scheme two are prominent opponents of apar- 
theid; Mr John Kane-Berman, Director of the 
South African Institute of Race Relations and Mr 
Tambo, leader of the African National Congress 
(ANC) whose visit to Australia begins on 27 
March. 

People invited to Australia under the Program 
are selected after careful consideration of the 
Government's broad foreign policy interests and 
priorities, competing nominations and the avail- 
ability of funds. The question of an invitation 
being extended to Chief Buthelezi is under 
consideration in the context of nominations. for 
the Special Visits Program for the 1987-88 finan- 
cial year. 

Senator Gareth Evans — | also have some 
further information in response to that part of 
Senator Jessop’s question which referred to the 
visit of Mr Tambo. | seek leave to have that 
incorporated also. 

Leave granted. 

The answer read as follows — 

He will be visiting Australia from 27 March to 
11 April, as part of a wider tour to countries in 
Pacific and Asian regions. 

From Australia Mr Tambo will go to New 
Zealand, Japan and Canada. 
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Mr Tambo’s visit will enable the views of the 
disenfranchised black majority in South Africa to 
be put to the Australian public. 

The ANC has made known its views in a 
number of Western countries and to major West- 
ern Governments. 

The ANC leader has recently met with the U.S. 
Secretary of State and the Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter. 

He has also met with the Foreign Ministers of 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom anc the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Australia is among a number of Western coun- 
tries which is interested to learn the views of the 
ANC leader. 


Immigration: visas for South African 
residents 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 24 March: 


Mr jJull — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Aboriginal Affairs and Minister Assist- 
ing the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs. What instructions have been given to 
Australian Immigration personnel in South Africa 
and Zimbabwe concerning the issuing of visitor 
and migrant visas to Australia for South African 
residents? Has an instruction been giver that 
representations from Australian parliamentarians 
on visa issuance be not accepted by Immigration 
personnel at those posts, even if they ae on 
humanitarian grounds and when Australian fami- 
lies are involved? Is there now a 27-week wait for 
visa issuance at these ports? Will the Minister do 
anything to resolve the situation? 

Mr Holding — | thank the honourable gentle- 
man for his question. No such instructions: have 
been issued. There is a considerable wait as a 
result of Government policy dealing with applica- 
tions from South Africa, but certainly while | have 
been dealing with these matters as Minister 
Assisting | have received representations from 
members on both sides and there is certainly no 
instruction, either from the Minister or from 
anywhere else, which suggests the usual repre- 
sentations that come from honourable members 
or other prominent citizens will not be dealt with. 


Defence: Australia-U.S. joint 
facilities 
The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 25 March: 

Senator Coleman — My question is directed to 


the Minister representing the Minister for Defence 
and follows a question asked earlier this week by 
Senator Mcintosh concerning the nuclear target- 
ting of United States facilities in Australia. Can the 
Minister confirm the report in the Times on 
Sunday that Minister Beazley believes that the 
public is entitled to know of that possibility — that 
is, the nuclear targetting of United States facilities 
in Australia — and to be able to take precautions? 
if so, will the Government make available to the 
public the full text of the Defence Department's 
study of nuclear target possibilities and will the 
Government ensure that any proposed civil de- 
fence plans to handle such events are made 
public? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Like all other mem- 
bers of the Government, the Minister for Defence 
considers that the public is entitled to know the 
precise nature of the risk of nuclear attack on the 
Australia-United States joint defence facilities. As | 
said in answering Senator Mcintosh, this Govern- 
ment takes seriously its responsibility for the civil 
defence of people living in the vicinity of the joint 
facilities. As | again said, the report is now being 
made available to State and Territory emergency 
services with a view to developing appropriate 
plans in consultation with the Department of 
Defence and the Natural Disasters Organisation. 
When this process of consultation with the States 
and Territories is complete, | am advised by the 
Minister for Defence, it is his intention to make 
public the document referred to by Senator 
Coleman. 


Defence: visits to Australia by allied 
warships 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 26 March: 


Senator Vallentine — My question to the 
Minister repfesenting the Minister for Defence 
relates to possible nuclear accidents on board 
visiting warships in Australian ports. Is it true that 
the United States defence representative would 
assume command in an emergency? If this is-so, 
would it not constitute an abrogation of Australian 
sovereignty? What would be the working relation- 
ship between the United States defence represen- 
tative and the person in charge of Australian 
emergency services? Whether it is true or not, will 
the Minister detail exactly the chain of command 
and emergency procedures to allay the concerns 
of an increasingly nervous public? Finally, are 
there any warships heading for rest and recreation 
in Fremantle within the next two weeks? 
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Senator Gareth Evans — No, it is not true that 
the United States defence representative would 
assume command in an emergency. The 
responsibility for the initial response to a nuclear 
accident in an Australian port rests with the State 
or Territory port authority concerned. Precise 
command arrangements would vary according to 
the procedures for each port. It may be that if 
Senator Vallentine wants further details the Minis- 
ter for Defence would be able to supply them if 
she puts the question on notice. | do not know, but 
| will refer that to him, Australia has not received a 
request for a United States warship visit to 


- Fremantle in the next two weeks. 


~ While | am answering this question, it might be 
< a useful opportunity to follow up a question that 
Senator Vallentine asked on 26 February, inevit- 
< ably on the same topic, relating to liability in the 
> case of a possible United States nuclear warship 
= vaccident in an Australian port. | can now confirm 
- that under United States Public Law 93-513 it is 
the policy of the United States that any nuclear 
< damage claim involving the reactor of a nuclear- 
powered warship be settled by the United States 
on an absolute liability basis. With respect to 
nuclear weapons accidents, compensation would 
be sought under the well-established legal princi- 
ples which govern the liability of states for acts 
which cause damage or loss of life. Furthermore, 
in the case of the United States, the 1983 
agreement between Australia and the United 
States concerning the status of United States forces 
in Australia contains provisions regarding claims 
arising from the activities of United States forces in 
Australia. 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 26 March: 


Senator Zakharov — Can the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs inform the 
senate of the progress which has been made 
towards the signing and ratification by the Pacific 
nations of the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty, known as the Treaty of Rarotonga, and the 
signing of its protocols by the nuclear powers? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Treaty of Raroton- 
ga entered into force when Australia deposited its 
instrument of ratification in Suva on 11 December 
1986. Eight countries — Australia, Cook Islands, 
Fiji, Kiribati, New Zealand, Niue, Tuvalu and 
Western Samoa — have now ratified the Treaty. 
Two countries — Papua New Guinea and Nauru 
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~~ have signed but not yet ratified the Treaty. The 
Soviet Union and China have signed protocols 2 
and 3 to the Treaty. The Government, however, is 
seeking to clarify aspects of the Soviet Union's 
statement at the time of its signature of the 
protocols. The other nuclear weapon states — 
Britain, the United States and France — have 
declined to sign the protocols to the Treaty. 
Britain, however, has indicated that it will abide 
by the requirements of the Treaty. The U.S. and 
British decisions diminish neither the strength, in 
the Government's view, of South Pacific coun- 
tries’ concerns on nuclear issues nor the force of 
the mutual obligations assumed by parties to the 
Treaty. Australia certainly hopes that the remain- 
ing members of the South Pacific Forum will, in 
due course, become parties to the Treaty. 


Kampuchea 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 26 March: 

Dr Theophanous — The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs would be aware of the serious plight of the 
270 000 refugees on the Thai-Kampuchean bor- 
der. Will he inform the House of recent trends in 
the crisis in Kampuchea and, in particular, what 
role Australia can play in achieving a political and 
just solution? 

Mr Hayden — A number of suggestions have 
been made about processes which might be 
adopted in an effort to bring about dialogue 
between the parties directly involved in the 
conflict on the border of Kampuchea, proposals 
such as cocktail parties, third party engagement, 
proximity talks and conferences of various types. 
So far there has been very little progress. One of 
the major reasons is that, on the one hand, the 
Vietnamese authorities and the Government of 
Kampuchea have declared that if there are to be 
any such engagements the Government of Kam- 
puchea, that is, the Heng Samrin Government, has 
to be represented. Its assertion is that it is the 
legitimate government of Kampuchea. On the 
other hand, the coalition government forces of 
democratic Kampuchea, as they are called, the 
Khmer resistance forces, of which there are three 
distinctive units, have declared that they will not 
talk with the representatives of the Government of 
Kampuchea, that it is a puppet government and 
that it will speak only with Vietnam about the 
future of Kampuchea because it is the occupying 
force. 

Australia has made some contributions in this 
area in an effort also to try to help dialogue. There 
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has not been any major, perceptible improvement 
as a result of anyone’s contribution, but people 
continue to try. Our conditions have beer laid 
down and are similar to those which have deen 
put forward by the countries of the Association of 
South East Asian Nations. We will continue te try. 

A document the honourable member has 
prepared on the plight of the Khmer refugees on 
the border of Kampuchea in Thailand as a result of 
his visit to the area reflects a humane, Corapas- 
sionate and informed concern about this matter. It 
helps to develop an understanding of the issues 
involved by its analysis of the situation there, of 
the consequences of what is taking place aad of 
the power play which is, quite evidently, central 
to developments there. For my part | have 
appreciated his providing me with a copy œ that 
working paper which has been analysed carefully 
by the Department of Foreign Affairs. | believe that 
some of the positive suggestions he brings fomward 
deserve further attention. 


Antarctic Treaty 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 March: 


Senator Bolkus — | ask the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs whether it is a 
fact that Article 1 of the Antarctic Treaty provides 
that: 

Antarctica shall be used for peaceful purposes only. 

There shall be prohibited (inter alia) . . . the testing of 

any type of weapons. 
| also ask whether it is a fact that Article V of that 
Treaty provides: 

Any nuclear explosions in Antarctica and the disposal 

there of radioactive waste material shall be prohibit- 

ed, 

Is it further a fact that the Convention fer the 
Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living Re- 
sources 1980, the signatories of which include 
South Africa, recognises that it is in the interests of 
all mankind to preserve the waters surrounding 
the Antarctic continent for peaceful purposes 
only? | refer the Minister to recent reports suggest- 
ing that South Africa has used Antarctica and 
surrounding waters for nuclear testing and that 
South Africa is planning to build an air strip on 
Marion Island enabling the island to be better 
used for nuclear testing. In view of these reports, 
will the Australian Government take measures to 
review South Africa's position as an Aniarctic 
treaty partner? 

Senator Gareth Evans — As to the first part of 
Senator Bolkus’s question | point out that itis the 
case that the texts of the Antarctic Treaty aad the 
Convention for the Conservation of Antarctic 
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Marine Living Resources (CCAMLR) are in the 
terms that he indicated. On the question of reports 
about planned testing at Marion Island, the 
Government has no evidence that South Africa 
has used Antarctica for nuclear testing but the 
Government would certainly be happy to ex- 
amine any information which Senator Bolkus may 
have on this subject. Marion Island is a South 
African possesion which is outside the Antarctic 
Treaty area, that is to say, it lies north of latitude 
60 degrees south but within the CCAMLR area. 

We have no evidence to support the claim that 
South Africa may be planning to test nuclear 
weapons there or that any South African plans to 
build an airstrip on Marion Island may form part of 
a nuclear weapons or missile testing program. 

South Africa has an established program of 
environmental and scientific research on the 
island. | am not quite sure what Senator Bolkus 
means by the suggestion that the Government take 
measures to review South Africa’s position as an 
Antarctic Treaty partner. There is no provision to 
expel a country from the Antarctic Treaty. 
Moreover, if South Africa were no longer a party 
to the Antarctic Treaty, it would not be bound by 
its present obligations under the Treaty. Accor- 
dingly, we do not see that there is a case for the 
Government to take any action against South 
Africa within the Antarctic Treaty system because, 
among other things, we have no evidence that 
South Africa has violated or intends to violate its 
provisions, 


Defence: naval facilities 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 31 March: 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed 
to the Minister representing the Minister for 
Defence, who has had a pretty light time so far 
today. Can the Minister provide the Parliament 
with a copy of a defence facilities plan which 
takes into account the disposition and location of 
naval facilities in Australia and which accommo- 
dates the moves forward of naval defence into the 
twenty-first century, as intimated by both the Dibb 
Review of Australia’s Defence Capabilities and 
the Defence White Paper? Where are the detailed 
and published plans which indicate exactly what 
facilities will need to be moved from Sydney in 
order to accomplish the relocation of major 
elements of the fleet, firstly, to Cockburn Sound 
and, secondly, possibly to Jervis Bay or same 
other location in south-eastern Australia? Finally, 
can the Minister provide an independent anc 
objectively prepared report on the suitability © 
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locations on the Australian coastline for naval 
facilities? Does such a document prove that there 
is no feasible alternative for locating facilities on 
the south-eastern Australian coastline other than 
Jervis Bay? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The basis for major 
changes to the disposition of the fleet and location 
of naval facilities is contained in the Fleet Base 
Relocation Study report which was tabled, 
together with the statement of the Minister for 
Defence relating to it, on 25 February this year. 
The essential changes are: development of HMAS 
Stirling to take half the fleet and commencement 
_ of planning for relocation of the other half from 
_ Sydney. Relocation of individual fleet units and 
timing are matters that are still under consider- 
~ation. Implementation would take place progres- 
sively. Facilities to be moved from Syd ney to 
accomplish relocation of major elements of the 
-fleet are the naval fleet bases, HMAS Platypus and 
< HMAS Waterhen. These were indicated in the 
¿joint statement of the Prime Minister and the 
Premier of New South Wales of 17 November 
1985. A mine countermeasures capability will be 
maintained in Sydney Harbour. 

The Minister for Defence indicated in his 
statement tabling the Fleet Base Relocation Study 
report that Jervis Bay has been clearly established 

by defence examination as the most suitable 
alternative base in the east for the fleet. Under the 
-procedures of the Environment Protection (Impact 
of Proposals) Act 1974, Defence will, of course, 
be required to justify that position. There is no 
suggestion that Jervis Bay is the only feasible 
alternative on the east coast but other locations 
have substantial problems and costs and in some 
cases also raise major environmental issues, 


U.S. — Japan trade relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 31 March: 


Mr Lindsay — Will the Minister for Trade 
inform the House of the implications for Australia 
of the current trade dispute between the United 
States of America and Japan over semiconductor 
markets? 

Mr Dawkins — Australia is concerned about 
the developing friction between the United States 
and Japan, the origin of which was the bringing 
into effect of an arrangement in September fast 
year involving trade in semiconductors. The 
United States was concerned about the dumping 
of semiconductors in the United States and as a 
result of this arrangement Japan agreed to monitor 
not only the export prices of semiconductors but 
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also a wide range of products in which they are 
used. The arrangement also involved monitoring 
the prices of semiconductors being exported to 
other nominated countries. As well, it provided 
that Japan should open its market up especially for 
semiconductors coming from the United States. 

The United States is now complaining that the 
Japanese have not been able to prevent the 
dumping of Japanese semiconductors in third 
markets. As a consequence, it has threatened that 
as from 17 April a wide range of new tariffs will be 
introduced on trade worth some $300m a year 
involving data processing machines and other 
equipment in which semiconductors are used. 
This question has been of some concern to a 
number of countries and it has been raised in the 
context of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade — GATT. The major concern of other 
countries is that this arrangement seems to divide 
world markets between Japan and the United: 
States of America in a way which would, of 
course, affect competition in those markets. 

There is also the suggestion that it would lead to 
price rises in other market. This would be a matter 
of concern to Australia as well as to other - 
countries because of our heavy reliance on 
imports of semiconductors and goods which 
contain semiconductors, and it would of course 
increase the costs for semiconductor consuming 
industries within Australia. There was also the fear 
that this arrangement could have led to preferen- 
tial treatment being given to the United States in 
terms of access to the Japanese market. As Í said, 
this would be of concern to Australian industry. 
We do rely on imports of these goods. 

The Prime Minister has been making a lot of 
allusions to the Premier ef Queensland. | might 
just mention that at the time we decided sand 
mining at Shelburne Bay would not proceed, the 
Premier of Queensland said that this would 
prevent the development of a silica chip industry 
in Australia. He seems to think that making silica 
chips is rather like making potato chips. The other 
point is that this action has wide implications for 
the world trading system. Consultations are going 
on in the context of the GATT and Australia, with 
our Ambassador to the GATT, as Chairman of the 
GATT Council, involved in trying to bring the 
parties together in order to resolve the impasse. In 
the context of the reform of the world trading 
system, which Australia is pursuing along with 
other countries, this kind of deterioration in the 
trading system is of concern to us. | warn those 
who have a lingering attachment to bilateral deals 
as a solution to global trading problems that this 
incident shows how quickly matters can get out of 
hand, 
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U.S.-USSR defence relations: 
medium range missile agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 Marca: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Me Bill 
Hayden, said today that he welcomed news 
reports that General-Secretary Gorbachev had 
announced the Soviet Union’s willingness to 
pursue a separate agreement with the United 
States to abolish medium range missiles in Europe 
and reduce them in Asia. He said that details of 
the proposal were awaited. 

Mr Hayden recalled that the Government 
supported as an interim arrangement the preposal 
discussed at the Reykjavik Summit Meeting be- 
tween President Reagan and General-Secretary 
Gorbachev last year for zero intermediate range 
nuclear missiles in Europe, no more than 100 
warheads on such missiles in eastern USSR and 
100 in the United States. 

The Australian Government saw an agreement 
which allowed the Soviet Union to retain in- 
termediate range nuclear weapons in the Asian 
region as an interim arrangement only on the way 
to the complete elimination of these weapons, 
which remains Australia’s objective. 

Mr Hayden said that he hoped that outstanding 
issues for an intermediate Range Nuclear Force 
(INF) agreement would be successfully negotiated 
and that this would lead to further progress in the 
talks in Geneva on strategic missile reductions. 


Defence: SDI — talks with U.S. Arms 
Control Adviser 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 March 1987: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, met today with Ambassador Rawny, a 
special adviser to President Reagan om arms 
control, to discuss the future course of the 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI). 

Mr Hayden said that Ambassador Rowny had 
travelled to Tokyo and Canberra to ascertain the 
views of allied countries on these issues and to 
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give an account of the Administration’s current 

thinking. A second American team led by Ambas- 

sador Nitze has already consulted the European 

allies and would visit Canada. o 
Mr Hayden observed that these consultations 

reflected the Administration's awareness of the 

pivotal role of the strategic defence issues in the 
current superpower negotiations and the strongly 
held views among the allies that these negotia- 
tions be given every possible chance to succeed. 

Mr Hayden added that the Soviet Union’s recently 

announced preparedness to pursue a separate 

interim agreement on intermediate range forces 
provided a further indication that these negotia- 
tions had considerable momentum. 

Mr Hayden said that, against this background 
he had stressed two points to Ambassador Rowny: 
e Australia attached great importance to the 

continued integrity of the Anti-Ballistic Missile 

(ABM) Treaty. 

ə Australia believed that the successful conclu 
sion of agreements providing for radical reduc 
tions in the strategic nuclear forces was largelh 
dependent on both sides being confident tha 
the ABM Treaty remained a reliable barrier tc 
the pursuit of deployable widescale ballistic 
missile defences. 

Mr Hayden said that it was particularly impor 
tant at this juncture to give the negotiations | 
secure framework within which to operate ant 
that he had urged the United States — throug! 
Ambassador Rowny — to play its full part i 
preserving this framework. 

Mr Hayden expressed the hope to Ambassadc 
Rowny that the Administration would continue t 
consult closely with its allies on how best t 
advance the common objective of radical reduc 
tions in nuclear weapons, culminating in the 
complete elimination. 


Australia-USSR relations 


News release issued by the Department « 
Foreign Affairs, on 4 March: 


The Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr Eduard She 
vardnadze, and the Minister for Foreign Affair 
Mr Bill Hayden, MP, today signed understanding 
on the arrangement for consultations betwee 
Australia and the Soviet Union. The text of th 
arrangement follows: 

The Government of Australia and the Gover 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republic 

Recognising that the strengthening of unde 
standing between the two countries, in spite of tt 
differences between their political and soci 
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systems, is in their mutual interests and in the 
interest of regional and international peace and 
security, 

Expressing the desire to co-operate in accord- 
ance with the aims and principles of the United 
Nations Charter in the interests of averting the 
threat of war and achieving disarmament, 

Noting the importance of the further develop- 
ment of stable and friendly Australian-Soviet 
relations, through the strengthening of bilateral 
contacts and exchanges in the political, econo- 
mic, scientific and technical and other areas, 

Believing that the development of such rela- 
tions between them should be based on principles 
_ of equality, mutual respect, sovereignty and non- 
interference into the internal matters of each 
~ other, 

Have reached the following understandings: 
-- 1, The Soviet Union and Australia will periodi- 





~ cally hold consultations and exchanges of views 
¿on international problems of mutual interest, and 
~ on questions of bilateral relations. These consulta- 
‘tions will encompass: 


@ international issues, including peace, disarma- 
ment, humanitarian problems and other matters 
of mutual interest, including those dealt with in 
the context of the United Nations, 


@ the situation in the Asia-Pacific region, 


@ bilateral relations, including political, commer- 
cial and economic, scientific, technical, cultu- 
ral and other links, and 


‘@ any other matter on which the two sides may 
determine it useful to exchange views. 
2. The consultations will be carried out at a 
number of levels: 


e the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR and 
the Department of Foreign Affairs of Australia 
will hold consultations as a rule not less than 
once a year, alternately in Moscow and Can- 
berra, with the level, timing and agenda being 
determined by mutual consent through di- 
plomatic channels. These consultations will be 
carried out by Foreign Ministers or their repre- 
sentatives; 

© the two sides will continue the practice of 
consultation in international organisations and 
at international forums; 


è when, in the opinion of the two sides, a 
situation has arisen which represents a threat to 
peace or an increase in international tension, 
the two Governments will contact each other to 
exchange views as to what might be done to 
improve the situation. | 

3. This Arrangement will not affect obligations 
undertaken by the two sides in accordance with 
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international agreements to which they are Par- 
ties, and are not directed against any third 
country. 

4. This Arrangement takes effect from the date 
of signature. 


Australia-China transport relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Trans- 
port, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 8 March: 


Transport and aviation relations between 
Australia and China have been further strengthen- 
ed as a result of a visit to China this week by 
Federal Transport and Aviation Minister Peter 
Morris. a 

Initiatives agreed during the visit, including an 
Australian shipping mission to China, will con- 


tinue this process. During his visit Mr Morris met 


with all of China’s ministers responsible for 

transport and aviation. He also had an unschedul- 

ed meeting with Vice-Premier Li Peng. 

‘All leaders, including the Vice-Premier, stress- 
ed their determination to ensure the continuation 
and success of economic reforms in the transport 
sector. These reforms will see further decentralis- 
ation of decision making in China's transport 
enterprises including ports, shipping, aviation, 
road transport and railways. There is clear 
recognition in China of the value of the special 
transport relationship with Australia, established 
in 1985. This was reflected in the warm reception 
accorded to my visit.’ 

Highlights include: 
® an Australian shipping industry mission will 

visit China later this year; 

@ a $4 million aid agreement was signed in 
Shenyang to provide Australian consultancy 
services in urban development, including traf- 
fic, transport and environmental control studies 
for Liaoning Province. This project forms part of 
a broader program to establish closer economic 
ties with this major region of heavy industry; 

@ State Economic Commission and Ministry of 
Communications transport trainees in Australia 
will now receive further training in the Federa! 
Department of Transport; 

@ an exchange scheme to allow Australian trans- 
port officials to work in China's Ministry of 
Communications will be considered. 

These initiatives follow successful Australian 
missions in ports, roads, railways and aviation 
training. Several commercial ventures in transport 
are also under way and their priority was confirm- 
ed during the visit. 

Mr Mortis held discussions in Beijing and 
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visited ports, shipyards and aviation facilities in 
Dalian and Shanghai. Transport and aviation 
matters will also be on the agenda for the first 
meeting of the new Australia-China Joint Ministe- 
rial Economic Commission in Australia in April. 

‘The government-to-government co-operation 
which was evident during my visit shouid streng- 
then the basis on which appropriate commercial 
co-operation in the transport and aviation sectors 
can also proceed,’ Mr Morris concluded. 


Visit by PNG Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the PNG 
Foreign Minister, Mr Ted Diro, MP, will visit 
Australia in mid March as a guest of the Australian 
Government. 

Mr Hayden and Mr Diro will have discussions 
in Canberra on 17 March on a number of bilateral 
and international subjects of current concern to 
Australia and Papua New Guinea. Mr Diro will 
also have talks with other Australian Ministers 
while in Canberra. The visit follows that of the 
PNG Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade and Industry, Sir Julius Chan, earlier this 
month, and is part of a program designed to 
increase contact at a personal level between 
Australian and PNG Ministers. 

Mr Hayden said that senior PNG officials also 
planned to visit Australia in March. They would 
meet Australian officials on 18 March to continue 
the talks held in Port Moresby this month on 
initiatives to give the overall relationship greater 
direction, coherence and structure. Specifically, 
the officials would be discussing proposals for a 
joint Declaration of Principles and integrated 
Development Package presented to the Australian 
Government by Papua New Guinea officials in 
the previous round of talks in Canberra in 
December 1986. 


Defence: Navy upgrades combat 
system simulator 

News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 9 March: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, 
announced today that the Royal Australian Navy's 
Sydney-based tactical trainer at HMAS Watson 
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will be upgraded with a guided missile frigate 
combat system. o 

Honeywell Limited (Australia) has been awerd- 
ed a $1.8m contract to install computers and 
interface equipment by mid-1988 to complete the 
shore-based simulator. 

The simulator will train officers and crews of the 
Navy's guided missile frigates in procedures and 
tactics using ships’ radar displays and weapons 
consoles in simulated ship, submarine and missile 
attacks. 

Trainees using the simulator will also learn tc 
co-ordinate the operation of helicopters and P3C 
Orion maritime patrol aircraft. 


Bicentennial Women’s Program 


News release issued by the Minister Assisting the 
Prime Minister on the Status of Women, Senato: 
Susan Ryan, on 9 March: 


The Minister Assisting the Prime Minister on the 
Status of Women, Senator Susan Ryan, ha: 
welcomed yesterday’s announcement of the $1 k 
million Bicentennial Women’s Program by th 
Chairman of the Australian Bicentennial Authorit 
(ABA), Mr Jim Kirk. 

Senator Ryan said the range of awards, grant 
and activities available under the Program wil 
ensure the major role women have played i 
Australia’s development is recognised in th 
Bicentennial celebrations. 

‘The Program is testimony to the Government’ 
determination to maintain and extend its efforts t 
improve the status of women. | am pleased th 
Program was announced on Internation 
Women’s Day 1987. The Bicentennial Women’ 
Program will help women look back on the 
achievements and look forward to where the 
want to go and what they want to achieve im th 
future. The variety of ways in which women ca 
participate under the Program will give a wid 
diversity of Australian women a chance to partic 
pate in the celebrations. Australian women wili k 
able to take stock of their contribution to sacie 
as a result of the Program — whether th. 
contribution is in the home, the workplace, th 
arts or community activity. | encourage all Aus 
ralian women to make the most of the Bicente! 
nial Women’s Program’, Senator Ryan said. 


Commonwealth Day 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, A 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 9 March: 


Forty-nine member countries of the Commo! 
wealth celebrate Commonwealth Day today. 
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Pictured is Mr Michael Maher, MP, being greeted by President Desmond Hoyte of Guyana at the start of the Special 


Ministerial Meeting of the Co-ordinating Bureau of the Non-Aligned Countries on Latin America and the Caribbean. 
The meeting was held in Georgetown, Guyana from 9 to 12 March. Mr Maher led the Australian (guest) delegation. 
The other member of the delegation was the Australian High Commissioner, Mr M.A.S. Landale. (Photo courtesy of 


Australian High Commission, Kingston). 


ay S 


The Commonwealth today represents a quarter 
of the world’s population, a third of its sovereign 
and independent nations, and people of all 
colours and creeds. 

Successive Australian Governments have 
regarded the Commonwealth as having a valuable 
role to play in international affairs. The Common- 
wealth has helped to promote international 
acceptance of the principles of self-determination, 
non-racialism, human freedom and equality and 
co-operation between nations in the service of 
international understanding, development and 
world peace. 

Over the past two years the situation in South 
Africa has been of particular concern and the 
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Commonwealth has endeavoured to promote 
dialogue between whites and blacks and has 
taken measures aimed at ending the abhorrent 
apartheid system. In a less dramatic but no less 
important way, it has continued to provide both a 
forum for consultation and co-operation on a 
wide range of economic, social, educational and 
technical matters of particular benefit for both 
developed and developing country members. 

The next meeting of the Commonwealth Heads 
of Government, which will be held in Vancouver 
in October this year, will provide a further 
opportunity for Commonwealth leaders to pursue 
the broad Commonwealth objectives of interna- 
tional co-operation and understanding. 
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Africa: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 11 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that the Australian 
Government will provide $2.238 million in 
emergency humanitarian assistance to Africa. 

This forms part of a $3.8 million emergency 
humanitarian aid package to Africa to be provided 
this financial year under the management of the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB). A similar aid package of $4.5 million was 
provided in 1985-86. 

These funds will be provided to five agencies 
for their work in nine of the neediest African 
countries. 

With four to five million refugees and displaced 
persons in Africa, several countries continue to 
suffer severe crises, Mr Hayden said. 

The Minister said the money would be used to: 
è counter food shortages; 

è help countries affected by significant displaced 


populations, including refugees and returnees; 
e assist countries disrupted by internal conflict, 

including Front-line States in southern Africa, in 

coping with their emergency humanitarian 
needs; and 
è alleviate immediate human suffering. 

The UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) will receive $1.35 million for its 
emergency fund, Ethiopian returnees programs, 
Ugandan returnees program and to assist Mozam- 
bican and Angolan refugees in Zambia. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) will be allocated $500 000 for emergency 
assistance programs in Zimbabwe, Mozambique 
and Ethiopia. UNICEF will receive $200 000 to 
provide feeding kits for children in Sudan and a 
supplementary feeding program for 200 000 sev- 
erely affected children in Angola. 

The UN Office of the Disaster Relief Co- 
ordinator (UNDRO) will receive $150 000 to be 
used in Mozambique to assist the large displaced 
and refugee population through the provision of 
transport for relief supplies. AUSTCARE will be 
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Mrs Edith Dizon-Fitzsimmons has won her 12-year battle to build a traditional Philippine House to parade th 


culture and products of her birthplace to Australians. Her vision, energy and persistence are largely responsible fc 
two Filipino-style buildings now nearing completion at the popular International Village tourist attraction i 
Shepparton in central Victoria. The project includes exhibitions, a restaurant, Filipino arts and crafts, a library an 
also a space for seminars and meetings of the Filipino community. Pictured are Mrs Edith Dizon-Fitzsimmons wit 
the foreman of the Philippine House construction team, Mr Mick Austin (right) and Rotary official, Mr Lanc 


Woodhouse. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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given $38 000 to provide essential supplies to an 
increasing refugee population in Zambia. 

‘This is a tangible expression of Australia’s 
humanitarian concern for the people of Africa’. 

This response to the need in Africa is part of the 
Government's emergency and humanitarian 
assistance program managed by the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau. 


Ambassador to Chile 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 12 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Malcolm Dan as Australia’s Ambassador to 
Chile. 

Mr Dan will succeed Mr Kevin Flanagan, who 
has been Ambassador since 1983. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia’s relations with 
Chile were at present going through a difficult 
phase, but he was encouraged by recent 
announcements of concessions and improve- 
ments in the human rights situation there. Mr 
Hayden said that the Australian Embassy had an 
important role in providing first-hand information 
and assessments on developments and for provid- 
ing effective representations should they be need- 


The Government was aware of the concerns of 
the Chilean community in Australia and the need 
to service their interests in their former homeland 
through Australian diplomatic representation. 

Mr Dan is currently Assistant Secretary in the 
Department’s Economic Organisations Branch. 
He was Ambassador to Argentina from 1980 to 
1985 and has also served in Jakarta, Paris, New 
Delhi and Buenos Aires. 


High Commissioner to Malaysia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 12 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Cavan Hogue as Australia’s High Commis- 
sioner to Malaysia. 

Mr Hogue will succeed Mr David Evans, who 
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Mr Cavan Hogue. (Department of Foreign Affairs photo). 


has been High Commissioner since February 
1984. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and Malaysia 
have been closely associated over a long period of 
time and that both countries enjoyed good and 
productive relations. The links between the two 
countries went well beyond formal government 
and commercial contacts and embraced a wide 
range of endeavours, including academic ex- 
changes, educational co-operation and other 
cultural contacts. Malaysia’s geographic position 
and its membership of ASEAN made it, in addi- 
tion, a country of primary importance to Australia 
and the region. 

Mr Hayden said that the regular exchanges of 
Ministerial level visits, including his visit in March 
1986, served to underline the strength and dur- 
ability of the bilateral relationship. 

Mr Hogue joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1960 and has served in Seoul, Rome, 
Mexico City, Santiago, Manila and Jakarta. He 
was Ambassador to Mexico City from 1983 to 
1984, and more recently Ambassador and Deputy 
Permanent Representative to the United Nations 
in New York from 1985. 

Mr Hogue will take up his appointment in Kuala 
Lumpur shortly. 
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Immigration: Advisory Council on 
Multicultural Affairs 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 13 March: 


| am pleased to announce the establishment of 
the Advisory Council on Multicultural Affairs 
which will report to me and to Mr Young as 
Minister Assisting me on Multicultural Affairs. 


The Council will be chaired by the Honourable 
Sir James Gobbo of the Victorian Supreme Court. 
Sir James has been a leading figure over many 
years in the development of multiculturalism and 
has served governments and community groups In 
many capacities, and | am delighted that he has 
agreed to accept this new and important post. 


His Deputy will be Mr George Wojak who also 
has a long history of service to the community on 
multicultural matters, and is currently the Presi- 
dent of the Federation of Ethnic Communities 
Councils of Australia. The Council incluces mem- 
bers from each State and Territory, men and 
women from a diversity of backgrounds, who 
between them possess both extensive experience 
and youthful enthusiasm and represent a wide 
variety of expertise and generational viewpoints. 


The Advisory Council will be charged with 
providing advice to me and to Mr Young on ways 
in which the Government might advance its 
objective of encouraging the further development 
of our multicultural society. In recognition of the 
cultural diversity of contemporary Australian 
society, the Government seeks to promote an 
environment in which all Australians, irrespective 
of cultural origins, can exercise their rights and 
obligations as full and equal members of the 
community. 

As part of this, the Advisory Council will also be 
expected to help the Government to ensure that its 
policies and programs are equitable, and its 
programs accessible to all members of our 
community. 

The Council’s role will be a broad one. It is 
expected that priority will be given to developing 
advice for the Government based on consultation 
and research. The Council will provide an 
appropriate channel for communications between 
the community at large and the Government on 
multicultural matters. It will also be responsible 
for assisting. the Government in promoting multi- 
culturalism across all sectors of the Australian 
community. 

The Council will be supported in these roles by 
an Office of Multicultural Affairs which is being 
established in my Department. Three senior 
appointments have now been made to the Office. 
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The Head of the Office will be Dr Peter Shergola, 
formerly an Associate Professor in the Department 
of Economic History at the University of New 
South Wales, who has had wide research experi- 
ence in the multicultural field and has worked 
closely with community bodies and government 
agencies in conducting that research. He will be 
supported by Ms Vasiliki Nihas and Mr Peter 
Vaughan. Ms Nihas, who has also had extensive 
research and working experience in multicultural 
affairs and especially in the education field, will 
be responsible for consultation and liaison with 
communities. Mr Vaughan, who has had long 
experience in administering government prog: 
rams in a regional setting and for developing 
policy advice for governments, will be responsible 
for the advisory and research roles in the Office 

The role of the Office will be to support the 
Advisory Council and the Government in ce 
veloping policies which are equitable and which 
contribute to the maintenance of social harmony 
It will work closely with the Advisory Council 
The Office will consult widely with communities 
and other Government agencies in developing 
and carrying out its role. The Advisory Council i: 
expected to meet quarterly — although, as already 
indicated, its members will also be invalvec 
between meetings in the preparation of inform 
ation and advice on particular subjects. 

The first meeting of the Advisory Council wil 
be held in Canberra next month. Subsequen 
meetings are expected to be held in other cities 

Mr Young and | look forward very much t 
working closely with Sir James Gobbo, Mr Wojal 
and other Council members. The Council collec 
tively has a very broad range of backgrounds anı 
expertise and should be well placed to help th 
Government advance the cause of multicultur 
alism. 


Transport: Australian shipping 
industry 


News release issued by the Minister for Tran: 
port, Mr Peter Morris, on 15 March: 

Improvements in the reliability and efficiency « 
the Australian shipping industry are now recogni: 
ed in Asia. 

This was one of the principal conclusions fror 
a study tour of a number of Asian countries t 
Federal Transport and Aviation Minister, Mr Pet 
Morris, who returned to Australia yesterday. 

A major focus of the overseas visit was to stuc 
the use of equipment, management technique 
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Two Australian policemen serving with the Australian Civil Police Contingent (Austcivpol) of the United Nations 
Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) were recently awarded citations by the Force Commander, General Gunther Greind! 
(Austria). Sergeants Vince Mylett and Gary Wood were awarded the citations for their actions in rescuing a Civilian 
from an area where there was a confrontation between Canadian UN troops and Turkish Cypriot soldiers. Sergeant 
Mylett has worked with AFP in Sydney attached to the Fraud Squad, Drug Squad and NCIB. Gary Wood joined AFP 
in 1982 and before his posting to Cyprus was an instructor at the Police College. Pictured (left to right) are Sergeant 
Mylett, General Greindl, Sergeant Wood. (UN photo). 


Sea Š so sins 


and operational methods in modern container 
terminals in overseas ports. 

The Minister's visit took in nine cities in China, 
Hong Kong, Japan and Thailand. The visits to 
container terminals provided valuable inform- 
ation in connection with the Government's drive 
towards improved waterfront performance in 
Australia. 

‘In Japan and Hong Kong in particular we saw 
some highly efficient terminal operations. While 
every terminal is in a different situation, | believe 
that there are lessons Australia can learn to help 
lift our own performance. The Government's 
announcement last December of a strategy to 
improve Australia’s waterfront productivity has 
been well received in the region. While recent 
improvements in our shipping industry were 
widely recognised, more still needs to be done in 
this area, and in our waterfront performance, to 
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assist our trading effort,’ the Minister said. 


In addition to examining waterfront issues, the 
Minister also held wider discussions on transport 
and aviation issues in the region. 


These pointed to a useful role for Australia in 
regional co-operation in the transport and aviation 
issues in the region. 


These pointed to a useful role for Australia in 
regional co-operation in the transport sector 
through the sharing of expertise and technology. 

‘This is particularly important, firstly in China 
where we have a special transport/aviation 
relationship through the Australia-China transport 
co-operation arrangement, and secondly in the 
transport work of the United Nations regional 
co-operation agency ESCAP (Economic and Social 
Commission for Asia and the Pacific), based in 
Bangkok,’ Mr Morris concluded. 
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South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty: British decision on Protocols 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government was greatly disappointed by the 
British Government's decision not to sigma the 
Protocols to the Treaty of Rarotonga. 

The Protocols provide tor Britain to apply key 
provisions of the treaty to its South Pacific 
territory, Pitcairn Island, and to undertake not to 
use nuclear weapons against parties to the treaty 
and not to conduct nuclear testing in the South 
Pacific. 

Mr Hayden noted that in announcing its de- 
cision not to sign the Protocols the British Govern- 
ment had said that as a matter of policy it would 
not test, manufacture or base nuclear weapons on 
Pitcairn nor conduct nuclear tests elsewherean the 
South Pacific. Britain had re-affirmed as well an 
earlier general undertaking not to use nuclear 
weapons against non-nuclear weapon states par- 
ties to the NPT or equivalent commitments. Mr 
Hayden said that in effect Britain had declared it 
would abide by the requirements of the Protocols. 
Mr Hayden noted that at the same time Britain had 
agreed to become a party to the South Pacific 
Regional Environment Program (SPREP) Conven- 
tion. This Convention banned the dumping of 
nuclear waste in the South Pacific and 
complemented the Treaty of Rarotonga’s prohib- 
ition on the dumping of nuclear waste. 

In all these circumstances, it was all the more 
difficult to understand the British decision. Mr 
Hayden said that Britain had important historical 
and current Commonwealth links with the South 
Pacific Forum countries. Australia was disappoint- 
ed that these were not appropriately reflected in 
the British decision. Mr Hayden believed the 
decisions by the British and United States Govern- 
ments not to sign the Protocols insufficientty took 
into account the aspirations of the South Pacific 
States. 

‘The Australian Government remains firmly 
convinced that the Treaty is an instrument which 
reinforces the favourable security environment in 
the South Pacific and does not cut acress the 
maintenance of stable nuclear deterrence. it in no 
practical way impeded Australia’s ability to co- 
operate militarily with its allies,’ Mr Hayden said. 

Mr Hayden noted that ten members of the South 
Pacific Forum had signed the treaty: New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Cook Islands, Tuvalu, Kiribati, Niue, 
Western Samoa, Nauru, Papua New Guinea and 
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Australia. All these countries, with the exception 
of Nauru and Papua New Guinea, had already 
ratified the Treaty. The Soviet Union and China 
had signed Protocols 2 and 3 of the treaty, he said. 





Ambassador to Federal Republic of 
Germany 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreigr 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bil 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointmen 
of Mr Ray Greet as Australia’s , .mbassador to the 
Federal Republic of Germany. He succeeds Mı 
Robin Ashwin, who has been Ambassador ir 
Bonn since 1982. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian Governmen 
valued its close and co-operative political anc 
commercial relationship with the Federal Repub 
lic of Germany, whose stability and economic 
strength have led it to play an increasingh 
important and influential role in world affairs. At i 
time of rapidly changing developments in Europi 
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and in East-West relations, Australia attached 
importance to the further development and streng- 
thening of this relationship. 

Mr Greet joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1957 and has served in Rangoon, 
Geneva, Athens, Paris and as Minister and Deputy 
Permanent Representative in Australia’s UN Mis- 
sion in New York. He was High Commissioner to 
Fiji from 1980 to 1982, and since then has been 
First Assistant Secretary, International Organisa- 
tions, Humanitarian Affairs, South Asia, Africa and 
Middle East Division. 

Mr Greet will take up his appointment in Bonn 
in July. 


High Commissioner to New Zealand 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 March: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr William McKinnon, CBE, as Australia’s new 
High Commissioner to New Zealand. He suc- 
ceeds Mr Leslie Johnson who has been High 
Commissioner since April 1984. 

In announcing Mr McKinnon’s appointment, 
Mr Hayden emphasised the highly developed 
nature of Australia’s relations with New Zealand, 
which were sustained and fostered by continuing 
close consultation over a great range of areas. It is, 
he said, a traditional relationship of fundamental 
importance to both countries. 

Mr McKinnon has had a distinguished Public 
Service career. Since 1983 he has been Secretary 
of the Department of Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs. Prior to that appointment he was Chair- 
man of the Industries Assistance Commission; 
General Manager of the Australian Industry De- 
velopment Corporation; and a Deputy Secretary 
in the Department of Trade and Industry. Mr 
Hayden noted that Mr McKinnon’s previous 
experience was of particular relevance to impor- 
ant issues in the trans-Tasman relationship, and 
aspecially the Australia New Zealand Closer 
-conomic Relations Trade Agreement which is to 
9 the subject of a mid-term ministerial review in 
1988. 

Mr Hayden paid tribute to Mr Johnson's service 
is High Commissioner during a period when 
nany issues affecting the relationship had been 
inder careful review. Mr Johnson had contributed 
hroughout this process to the maintenance of the 

ery close contacts which exist at all levels of 
‘overnment and society between New Zealand 
nd Australia. 
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Ecuador: Australian aid to 
earthquake victims 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 March: 


Australia will provide $50 000 in emergency 
humanitarian assistance through the UN Office of 
the Disaster Relief Co-ordinator (UNDRO) for the 
victims of the earthquake which struck Ecuador 
earlier this month (5 March), the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, announced 
today. s 

Between 2000 and 4000 people are not yel 
accounted for and 26000 people have been 
directly affected by the earthquake which measur- 
ed 6.8 on the Richter scale. 


Considerable damage was caused by mudslides — 


which engulfed buildings and vehicles. At least 20. 
buses and their passengers are missing and an. 
UNDRO survey found 1000 houses were destroy- 
ed and 2000 damaged. A vital pipeline to the 
coast was damaged by the earthquake and muds- 
lides. A temporary link through Colombia is 
expected to be completed in six weeks, but it will 
take six months before the main line is restored 
and Ecuador will lose an estimated $862 million 
in oil exports, Mr Hayden stated. 

Australia’s response to the Ecuadorian earth- 
quake is part of the Government's emergency 
humanitarian assistance program administered by 
the Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB). 


Mozambique: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 March: 
An Australian team is to leave for Mozambique 
next month to assess at first hand the country’s 
urgent humanitarian needs, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, announced 


today. 
The team will comprise an officer from the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 


(ADAB), a non-government organisation represen- 
tative and an officer from the Australian High 
Commission in Zimbabwe. Mr Hayden said the 
mission to Mozambique followed recent moves 
by the Government to provide humanitarian 
assistance to this country, where the situation js 
deteriorating rapidly due to famine and conflict. 
Food aid totalling $5.2 million has already been 
allocated, while emergency relief of $300 000 has 
been approved for relief programs in Mozambi- 
que run by the International Committee of the Red 
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Cross (ICRC) and the UN Office of the Disaster 
Relief Co-ordinator. 

Mozambique and Mozambican refugees in the 
region will also receive significant assistance from 
other programs run by the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the ICRC, and 
Austcare, to which Australia has contributed over 
$1 million. A representative from the Australian 
mission in Geneva is attending a special donors’ 
meeting convened by the UN Secretary-General 
to consider the Mozambique situation. 

The donors’ meeting comes after a UN mission 
to the country which found that an emergency 
situation existed in Mozambique, with abeut 3.5 
million people or a quarter of the population 
severely affected by the increasingly critical situ- 
ation. 


Visit by Singapore Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that the Foreign 
Minister of Singapore, Mr Suppiah Dhanabalan, 
will visit Australia from 1-4 April. Mr Dhanabalan 
will have talks in Canberra with Mr Hayden and 
will also meet with the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, 
the Minister for Defence, Mr Beazley; the Minister 
for Trade, Mr Dawkins; and the Minister for 
Industry and Technology, Senator Button. He will 
also call on the Governor-General, Sir Ninian 
Stephen. 

Mr Dhanabalan last visited Australia im 1980. 
His present visit is at the invitation of Mr Hayden. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


MARCH 

28 Holy See 
Mr Frank Milne presented his credentials as 
Ambassador to Holy See. 

31 Laos 
Mr Philip Jackson presented his credentials 
as Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 

MARCH 

9 Ireland 


Dr James Sharkey presented his credentials 
as Ambassador. 
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The Middar Aboriginal Dance Group from Perth performed at the opening of the 11th 
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SOUTH PACIFIC 


South Pacific: problems in paradise 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Foreign Correspondents 


Association of Australia, in Sydney, on 30 April. 


For many years, even after World War Il, the Pacific has been victim of one of the most pervasive 
Eurocentric romantic illusions: that it was a paradise of bounteous palms, fish positively leaping into the 
nets and naked girls falling all over Fletcher Christian and his mates; that it was a harmless and more or 
less irrelevant backwater. So, almost without a shot being fired, the Pacific has ended up being drawn 
and quartered in grand designs by people far away who sought to rule the world. 


This year is the centenary of the conference in 
Washington between Britain, Germany, and 
America over who should own Samoa. It is also 
the centenary of the division between Britain and 
France of what used to be the New Hebrides. 
Luckily for the New Hebrides, Britain and France 
have fallen out of their bad old habit of waging 
war against each other. New Guinea was handed 
over to Australia when Germany fought the allies 
in World War |. There were other neat arrange- 
ments at the time involving the Carolinas, the 
Marshalls and the Marianas. The Great White 
Fleet came from America to comfort Australia as a 
result of the Russian war with Japan. The Pacific 
(in other words) is a demonstration close to home 
of the meaning of Trotsky’s warning to victims 
everywhere when great powers feel the old itch: 
‘You may not be interested in war but war is 
certainly interested in you.’ It is small wonder that 
the people of the Pacific especially in the South 
Pacific — are infuriated and exasperated by 
arguments over whether their ocean is a British or 
a French or an American or a Russian lake. They 
would certainly enjoy the irony in the new reality, 
which is — that in economic and even strategic 
terms — the centre of world gravity has been 


` shifting for some time from the Old World to the 


Pacific. The irony is that the change happened 
because the grand designs of the Old World came 
undone. 

With the United States, the USSR and Japan, the 
Pacific region has the three states with the world’s 
highest GNP. The so-called ‘Four Tigers’ (Hong 
Kong, Singapore, South Korea and Taiwan) have 
been called miracle economies. ASEAN has 
developed into a formidable economic and politi- 
cal organisation. By the end of the 1990s, the 
Western Pacific alone is expected to account for 
more than 25 per cent of global GNP and about 
50 per cent of global trade. The pace of this 
growth has been phenomenal: eight per cent of 
world production in the early 1960s, which was 
more than doubled by the early 1980s. To sustain 
this growth in trade and income, the region can 
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anticipate significant flows of more investment 
and technology. 


Though in economic terms the region can be 
said to be rocketing ahead, its politics are still 
volatile. Its dynamics are still changing. There are 
various factors in this process of change: interna- 
tional trade policy, for instance; the pressure for 
increased military spending by Japan; the effect of 
the relationship between China and the USSR on 
the tragic situation in Indochina; the effect on the 
relationship between China and the U.S. of the 
future of Taiwan; the whole symbiotic interaction 
among the U.S., the USSR, China and Japan; and 
(most significantly) the potential for either interna- 
tional co-operation or discord over the Pacific's 
potentially enormous marine and seabed re- 
sources. 


Any of these factors could take up a speech of 
its own and they are in the main developments 
north of the Equator. | want to dwell for a moment 
on the state of affairs that is crucially interesting to 
Pacific Ocean countries: the situation which will 
underly much of what will take place at the 


‘meeting in a few weeks’ time of the South Pacific 


Forum. By this | mean the burgeoning rivalry in 
the region by its two greatest powers. The USSR 
has made no secret of its enhanced interest in the 
region. We have noted the increased investment 
in studies of Pacific region affairs in Soviet 
academic institutions. The USSR’s dealings with 
Kiribati and Vanuatu over fishing rights have 
created a great deal of interest and even some 
alarm around the region. The manifestation of the 
USSR’s interest in Pacific affairs which has stimul- 
ated the most controversy, of course, is General- 
Secretary Gorbachev's Vladivostok speech last 
July. There isn’t time today to analyse this speech 
in any detail. | mention it as an example of the fact 
that not only is the USSR an undoubted geograph- 
ical entity in this region, it has also decided to 
raise the status of the region in policy priorities. In 
other words, the USSR is more actively challeng- 
ing American policies in the Pacific region and the 
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situation of the region as a sphere of influence of 
the Western community of nations. 

Secretary of Defence Weinberger (in his. report 
to the Congress for the 1986 financial year) made 
the explicit point that the U.S. has vital security 
and economic interests in the Pacific. His oint is 
being underlined right now in Prime Minister 
Nakasone’s discussions in Washington. Te Paci- 
fic region provides at the same time America’s 
major market, its major competition and its major 
economic problems. It is host to America’s 
enormous military assets: in the Philippines, 
Guam, Japan and the Marshalls. Five of the 18 
mutual security agreements which America has 
with other countries are in this region: with Japan, 
South Korea, the Philippines, Thailard and 
Australia and (on paper at least) New Zzgaland. 

There is not a lot of mileage in complaining 
about the USSR and the U.S. being member 
countries of the region. It’s like the honky-tonk 
pianist next door: he may be driving you mad but 
he’s an unavoidable physical fact and, if we can’t 
move, we have to learn to live with him. We do 
have the right to be worried, though, if our 
neighbours want to fight in the street outside the 
front door; and the Australian Government does 
worry that the new, higher level of rivalry between 
our superpower neighbours is happening in a very 
sensitive and vulnerable area: an area whizh, after 
Central Europe, is the most heavily armed in the 
world, yet which is the least protected Dy arms 
control arrangements. The Soviet Union has in the 
northern part of the Pacific one-third of its naval 
resources, one-third of its SS20 IRBMs ani nearly 
one-third of its airforce, including both combat 
aircraft and long-range bombers. The U.S has the 
long-range bombers of the Strategic Air Cemmand 
and the combat planes of the Pacific Air Com- 
mand. The Pacific Fleets of both superpowers are 
huge, though the U.S. Pacific Fleet is condderably 
more powerful. In the last few years esdecially, 
both countries have been carrying ost man- 
Quevres near — and in some cases very near — 
each other’s forces. 

| describe these facts not to suggest that 
Armageddon is on the way — for that vould be 
silly and unwarranted — but to demonstrate a 
point that is especially disturbing to the Australian 
Government. The most immediate point of con- 
tact between the forces | have described ïs a long 
way to our north and it has to be admitted that the 
southern part of the Pacific is a relativaly low- 
threat area. But we are concerned that the 
deployment of forces in the north means. in effect 
that a military structure is being set up wnich will 


be a severe and entrenched obstacle to the cause | 


of arms control and disarmament in the vast 
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Pacific region. This was why South Pacific coun- 
tries awarded such urgency to the process which . 
culminated in the South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone (SPNFZ) Treaty. 

Many small countries in the Pacific — particu- 
larly small island countries — lack the clout and 
muscle of their neighbours. They have reason to 
be wary of some of the elements of chanze 
overtaking this region. After all, this is the chanze 
which is speeding up the pace at which onze 
familiar and acceptable forces in the region zre 
being reformed. It is hastening the process in 
which new centres of power are emerging and 
new opportunities being created for interests to 
collide. These countries exist in paradoxical 
circumstances (and, in many cases, with colonial 
legacies) with which some of the shakers and 
movers in the new Pacific have shown little 
patience. 

There are states in the Pacific with populaticns 
too small for self-supporting economic activity but 
growing too fast to benefit from any economic 
growth. Their land areas are tiny but their sea 
areas huge. For many of them, their colonial past 
has presented them with unhelpful consequences: 
living standards set by previous administrations 
which cannot be sustained; minimal experierce 
of training and education for their people, over- 
large bureaucracies providing inappropriate ser- 
vices; having to make do with narrow resou"ce 
bases; dependent on aid and migrant labor 
remittances instead of production for their wea th. 
Their economic conditions arè too serious nd 
pressing for them to be misused for cold war 
purposes. They understand full well the burcen 
imposed by yet another paradox: that at the same 
time they are too small and remote to be 
economically influential and so placed as to be 
strategically vital. 

All this describes in fact the two main elements 
of the Australian Government's motives for its 
more active and more sympathetic policy towards 
our South Pacific neighbours. The evidence of this 
concern is in our aid figures. Australian aid to the 
South Pacific in 1986-87 was the only item in dur 
aid program which was not subject to last year’s 
broad budget cuts. We expect to allocate S86 
million this year: 10 years ago it was only $13 
million. The first element is the strong moral 
justification the Government sees in helping our 
neighbours out of their economic vulnerability to 
outside exploitation and interference. The other 
— and I’m quite happy to be open about it — is | 
that this vulnerability is not in Australia’s awn 
interests. 

We are a nation dependent on trade. The share 
of regional nations in our exports has increased in 
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Two students from Papua New Guinea are doing metallurgy courses at the Western Australian School of Mines in 


Kalgoorlie. They are Porak Posing of Manus Island who is ona scholarship from his employer Bougainville Copper, 
and John Witne, assistant lecturer at the University of Technology, Lae, who is funded by the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau. During their stay they are seeing some of Australia’s most advanced mining technology in 
operation. Kalgoorlie, 600km east of Perth, is at the centre of Australia’s main goldfields. Western Australia produced 
70 per cent of the 75 tonnes of gold mined in Australia in 1986. Pictured are John Witne (left) and Porak Posing (right) 
with School of Mines lecturer John Maisey. Behind is the headframe of Mt Charlotte goldmine, which is on the site of 


the original Kalgoorlie gold find in 1892. (Promotion Australia photo). 


the past three decades from about 14 per cent to 
about 55 per cent. The share of imports into 
Australia from the region has grown from about 10 
per cent to about 41 per cent. So far as the South 
Pacific is concerned, our exports to the region are 
valued at about $1 billion a year. Imports from the 
region are worth about $300 million. The annual 
average growth figure over the past five years has 
remained steady at about nine per cent for exports 
and 13 per cent for imports. Any destabilisation in 
the South Pacific is against our interests as a 
trading nation, whether it is caused by economic 
stagnation or by political action by others. This is 
why the Australian Government is concerned at 
some of the policies brought into the South 
Pacific, which it considers are misperceived by 
their creators and ultimately unhelpful to the 
interests of their targets. 

| have already mentioned the head-butting 
which has been going on for the past five years 
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between the Superpowers in the northern Pacific 
and our fears that it is triggering an arms race that 
will not easily be reversed. But we are also 
concerned at what | might call the civilian version 
of the rivalry in the South Pacific. 

There can be little doubt that the Soviet interest 
in doing fishing deals with South Pacific nations is 
connected to clumsy attempts by private Amer- 
ican interests to exploit fishing areas and the 
subsequent protracted dealings between U.S. 
officials and the South Pacific Forum Fisheries 
Agency. These dealings led to a regional agree- 
ment on U.S. access to fishing grounds. We were 
glad we were able to help bring about this 
development. We advised the U.S. that, if the 
island States did not get a fair shake from the 
American fishing interests, they would look for a 
better deal elsewhere. Some of them did: with the 
USSR who, it has to be said, behaved more fairly 
than their capitalist competitors. 
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Australia has made no secret of its concern that 
the USSR was establishing its presence. We did so 
not because we have the right to lecture others on 
how they should conduct their business. In any 
case, having our own commercial relatioaship 
with the USSR, we were hardly in a positien to 
deny others the same right. But we are concerned 
at this extension of superpower rivalry into a very 
vulnerable area. | found Mr Gromyko very much 
to the point in my dealings with him. | recom- 
mend to my South Pacific friends his typically 
pungent advice when nominating Mr Gorbachev 
to the Politbureau: ‘Comrades, this man has a nice 
smile,’ he said, ‘but he has lions’ teeth.’ 

Another political action by others that we 
consider to be unhelpful to the South Pacific is the 
decision by the U.S. and Britain not to sign the 
Protocols to the Nuclear Free Zone Treaty. Given 
that they are on the verge of one of the most 
heavily armed regions in the world, South Pacific 
countries have the right to try to insulate them- 
selves from the activities and mistakes of the 
nuclear powers. This is the treaty’s motivation and 
the Australian Government supports it totally. This 
is why we regret so much that neither the U.5. nor 
Britain would sign the Protocols. It was a mistake 
which | fear they will regret in their future dealings 
with South Pacific nations. | am concerned that 
the announcement by both powers that they 
would in practice adhere to the treaty will add to 
the injury. South Pacific nations may well there- 
fore judge the decision to be unnecessarily 
scholastic and cynical. 

There was, naturally, never any real expeciation 
in the South Pacific that France would support the 
treaty or in any way co-operate with its provisions. 
France has always made it clear that its Manifest 
Destiny demanded the services of Mururoa, even 
though the atoll is said to have sunk 150 
centimetres because of the more than 100 tests 
conducted there. Since France insists that its tests 
are safe and before Mururoa disappears 
altogether, Australia has invited it to transfer the 
tests from the South Pacific to the Central Massif in 
mainland France or Corsica, where the geological 
structure is suitable. Our suggestion has been 
rejected and the tests continue. The French must 
appreciate, however, that the fallout from: each 
test will ultimately be quite destructive to their 
relationship with the region. It is odd behaviour in 
a nation which has a Pacific history going back to 
the 17th Century. The Australian Goverament 
regrets it sincerely, for reasons to which ! shall 
come in a moment. 

French policies in this region and in New 
Caledonia are also seen as provocative. South 
Pacific nations have been trying to press on 
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France the necessity for regional stability of a 
solution to the New Caledonia problem in which 
differences can be resolved peacefully and con- 
structively and a truly multiracial society 
encouraged to develop. We have argued that this 
is the only sensible and just option, that the 
alternative was the potent and poisonous mix of 
hubris, honour and investment that caused such 
trouble in Vanuatu. It is this concern, not any 
intention to persecute France, that led to the move 
for reinscription of the case of New Caledonia at 
the United Nations. Indeed, in the view of the 
Australian Government, the decolonisation ex- 
periences of Vanuatu and New Caledonia are 
directly responsible for the Libyans arriving to stir 
the South Pacific pot. The Australian Government 
welcomes the reports that France intends to 
increase its financial and other assistance to the 
South Pacific region. But it does seem a great 
contradiction to do this and at the same time help 
create the circumstances in which Libya's agents 
will prosper. We support the continued presence 
of France as an influential factor in maintaining 
the region as part of the Western community. But 
we maintain that it should be the kind of presence 
that the people of the region consider acceptable 
and constructive. My abiding concern, and | don’t 
say this lightly, is that a major factor in the force 
for unification in the region will be opposition to 
France brought on by its policies on nuclear 
testing and New Caledonia. This would be 
inimical to Australian and Western interests. It 
would certainly be a source of great regret to the 
Australian Government because, apart from the 
three issues of nuclear testing, the Nuclear Free 
Zone Treaty and New Caledonia, the relationship 
between Australia is good and healthy. 

These matters will be part of, or will underly, 
the discussions at the South Pacific Forum next 
month. The Australian Government has found its 
experience of the Forum instructive and valuable. 
We have gained a much greater awareness of the 
issues that concern our neighbours and a much 
better-informed sensitivity about how we can be 
good neighbours. In fact, in our time in office, the 
Prime Minister has made the Forum his perscnal 
field of interest. | have been to eight of the rine 
independent nations of the region, the most 
extensive visits by any Foreign Minister of 
Australia or indeed any other country. | hope I can 
repeat at least some of these visits later on in the 
year. In my Department, the South Pacific now 
generates the heaviest workload of any geograph- 
ical region. | mention these points to demonstrate 
the Australian Government's commitment to assist 
our neighbours in the region and its strong sense 
of friendship and community with them. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


United Nations Conference for the Promotion of 
International Co-operation in the Peaceful Uses of 


Nuclear Energy 


Speech by the Permanent Representative to the UN, Geneva, Mr J.R. Kelso, in Geneva, on 25 March: 


Mr President, | extend congratulations to you and assure you of the constructive co-operation of the 


Australian delegation. 


The convening of this conference is testimony 
to the unique role of nuclear energy in the modern 
world. In the last fifty years we have come to 
recognise the immense potential of nuclear 
energy for the well-being of mankind: not only as 
a major source of power in a world of diminishing 
energy resources, but also in a multitude of other 
applications: in medicine; in industry; hydrology 
and geophysics; food and agriculture; and miner- 
als exploration to name but some. With the 
realisation of the atom’s potential for good, has 
come the simultaneous realisation of its capacity 
to do harm, whether through deliberate use in 
nuclear weapons or through accident. 

It was precisely because of the unique nature of 
nuclear power that the international community 
established the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy (IAEA) in 1957 and the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT) in 1968 
to ensure that the application of nuclear energy for 
peaceful uses was not accompanied by the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

The NPT speaks not only of nuclear weapons 
but also of other nuclear explosive devices. The 
reason for this is quite clear. In the explosive use 
of nuclear material, it is not possible to distinguish 
between a nuclear weapon and a so-called 
peaceful nuclear explosion. That reality must be a 
fundamental starting point for any discussion of 
peaceful nuclear co-operation. Australia takes this 
point further. We do not regard it as an acceptable 
norm of international behaviour that a country 
which has not previously possessed nuclear 
weapons should proceed to develop and explode 
a nuclear device. 

Mr President, Australia does not accept argu- 
ment that, because there has been insufficient 
progress in curbing and stopping vertical prolifer- 
ation, the international community need not give 
priority to preventing horizontal proliferation. 
Horizontal proliferation is destabilising in its own 
right; it threatens regional and international 
security. 

It is, therefore, essential that the international 
community uphold the regime and the mechan- 
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isms which have been so carefully developed to 
prevent the further spread of nuclear weapons and 
other nuclear explosive devices. The international 
community must also continue to strive to curb 
the nuclear arms race and prevent further vertical 
proliferation. 

Mr President, it is evident that Australia attaches 
fundamental importance to the NPT as an essen- 
tial basis for co-operation in the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. The Treaty is a document of 
irreducible importance. A key means of con- 
taining the awesome power of atomic energy and 
maintaining international peace, security and 
stability in the nuclear age. It expressly recognises 
the aspirations of states to use nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes while protecting the interna- 
tional community against the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons and other nuclear explosive 
devices. 

In 1985, the successful Third Review Confer- 
ence of the NPT reaffirmed the commitment of the 
vast majority of states to the Treaty. That confer- 
ence adopted a final document which, among 
other things, set out the views of NPT parties on 
co-operation in the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. 

Mr President, | now turn to the fundamental role 
of the IAEA in the peaceful use of nuclear energy. 
As we approach the IAEA’s 30th anniversary, we 
can look back on its history as one of considerable 
success. The detailed presentation by the 
Director-General provides ample testimony of 
this. 

The Agency’s role is twofold: 

e it has the statutory obligation to seek to 
accelerate and enlarge the contribution of 
atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity 
throughout the world: and 

@ it is charged with the maintenance of the 
international safeguards regime, which verifies 
the obligations of states under treaties and 
agreements and, thereby, provides assurance 
and hence confidence that the use of nuclear 
energy is devoted exclusively to peaceful pur- 
poses. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Accordingly, Australia is also vitally concerned 
with the maintenance of the effective, efficient, 
acceptable and credible nuclear safeguards reg- 
ime, operated by the IAEA. 


Mr President, Australia takes most serious'y its 
obligations under the NPT and the IAEA statute. In 
participating in the international nuclear fuel 
cycle, we have taken steps to ensure that our 
actions will not assist the proliferation of nuclear 
explosive devices. 


We possess approximately 30 per cent of the 
world’s low cost uranium resources and produce 
about 10 per cent of current world output. Energy 
efficient nations rely upon countries such as 
Australia to assist in meeting their fuel require- 
ments. We have entered into long-term contracts 
for the supply of over 70 000 tons of uranium 
U,0, into the late 1990s. 


Australia’s involvement in the nuclear fuel 
cycle reflects the undertaking contained in Article 
iV of the NPT to facilitate the fullest possible 
exchange of equipment, materials and scientific 
and technological information for the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy. Hence we have decided 
that Australian uranium will only be marketed 
under stringent non-proliferation and safeguards, 
conditions. In supplying in this way we are 
seeking to satisfy essential security needs --~ the 
need for energy and the need to promote peace 
through prevention of a further spread of nuclear 
weapons. 


Mr President, there is an inseparable linkage 
between non-proliferation undertakings and 
assurances of supply. Domestically, Australians 
have to be assured that their uranium will be 
devoted exclusively to peaceful, non-expiosive 
purposes. That is why Australia concludes b:later- 
al safeguards agreements with the recipients of 
Australian uranium. These agreements contain 
conditions on such questions as re-transfer, which 
in the absence of universal adherence to the NPT 
or at least universal acceptance of full-scope 
safeguards are necessary to fulfil Australia’s 
obligations under the NPT. 


Some states have chosen to stand aside from the 
now established international norms of nuclear 
behaviour accepted by the vast majority. There- 
fore, we can only react to the situation so created 
by adopting policies which assure us that Aust- 
ralian uranium can never be used for other than 
peaceful, non-explosive purposes. 


Australia remains committed to universal ad- 
herence to the NPT. In the meantime we should 
like to see all countries, suppliers and consumers 
alike, agree to fullscope safeguards on ali nuclear 
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materials, equipment and facilities as the basis for 
international nuclear trade and co-operation. 


Mr President, a major task of this conference 
will be to address the question of principles for 
co-operation in the peaceful uses of energy. As a 
supplier, we recognise the importance to recipient 
states of assured supplies. 


Australia approaches this task willingly. We 
have been involved already in the consideration 
of principles in the Agency’s Committee on 
Assurances of Supply (CAS). We believe that 
agreed principles must recognise the role of the 
NPT and of the IAEA in this area. The link between 
non-proliferation assurance and supply assurance 
must be recognised and safeguards seen for what 
they are — an essential means of facilitating 
co-operation. 


A further major task will be to examine the role 
of nuclear energy as a source of power. It is 
important that nuclear energy production and 
planning be fully integrated into overall energy 
strategies. All potential energy sources need to be 
thoroughly examined. In some cases, nuclear 
energy will not provide the most appropriate 
solution. In Australia for example, there are no 
nuclear power plants in operation or under 
construction and none is planned. 


Although not involved itself in nuclear power 
production, Australia is concerned that the growth 
of nuclear power world wide does not lead to 
increased risk of nuclear war or to unacceptable 
degradation of the global environment. 


è Australia commits significant resources to sup- 
porting the international safeguards regime, 
including the conduct of research and develop- 
ment on safeguards techniques. 


è it has developed the SYNROC process as a 
contribution to the technology of high level 
waste management. 


è it attaches great importance to nuclear safety 
and to international co-operation in this area. 
Australia welcomes the recent negotiation 
under the auspices of the IAEA of the two 
nuclear safety Conventions on Early Notific- 
ation and Emergency Assistance. 


Mr President, Australia is active in many other 
fields of the peaceful application of nuclear 
energy. The present conference is an occasion for 
encouraging the further development of co- 
operation in these other uses. 


Australian institutions are undertaking research 
and developing techniques for the application of 
nuclear technology in many areas including: 
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è food and agriculture, where isotope techniques 
are widely used by Federal and State authorities 
as tools in the development of crops and 
livestock and there has been considerable 
research into food irradiation; 


@ nuclear technology which is widely used in 
medicine and in the sterilisation of medical 
products; 


è the substantial use of radioisotope tracers in the 
study of hydrological problems, erosion and 
sedimentation. Nuclear techniques of dating 
are contributing significantly to the understand- 
ing of Australian geology. Other nuclear analyt- 
ical techniques are used as tools in minerals 
exploration. 


Australia recognises the importance of interna- 
tional collaboration in peaceful nuclear activities. 
We support the technical assistance programs of 
the IAEA. We assist in the transfer of nuclear 
technology to developing countries, particularly 
in our own region, through bilateral and multi- 
lateral co-operation programs. 


Australia joined the Regional Co-operative 
Agreement for Asia and the Pacific in 1977 and 
since then has contributed to a number of 
co-operative projects in the application of 
radioisotopes in medicine, industry and agricul- 
ture in the Asian region. Australia values the 
co-operation which the RCA provides for regional 
states. Its success is derived largely from the 
assistance and support of the IAEA, under whose 
auspices the RCA was established on the one 
hand and the support of the countries of the region 
on the other. In our view, it provides an exemplary 
model for the development of regional co- 
operation in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 


Australia also provides experts and consultants 
to undertake short-term projects in developing 
countries on behalf of the IAEA and engages in 
successful bilateral co-operation with Malaysia 
and Indonesia. We provide training courses in 
Australia for regional experts. 


It is Australia’s view that the record of interna- 
tional co-operation in peaceful uses is a creditable 
one. The IAEA has performed and continues to 
perform a unique and irreplaceable function in 
this regard. It is indeed a worthy focus of 
co-operation and we urge this Conference to 
express its support for the IAEA’s program of 
technical co-operation. 


In looking at ways and means to improve 
co-operation, we need to remember that co- 
operation rests on the foundation of verified 
assurances of peaceful use, states entering into 
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co-operation with other countries need to know 
that the product of that collaboration will not 
further the proliferation of nuclear weapons and 
other nuclear explosive devices. 


Australia is convinced that the NPT, the IAEA 
and its safeguards system will continue to play a 
central role in international co-operation in the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. It is also impor- 
tant to remember that resources are limited. 
Constraints are imposed by economic circumst- 
ances. Often the most effective and lasting results 
come from practical but modest proposals. We 
should not lose sight of the modest but equally 
important needs of those countries which have no 
wish or need at this stage to take advantage of the 
power application of nuclear energy. 


We see this Conference as one that should look 
to the future, not air recriminations about the past. 
The Australian delegation has come prepared to 
examine practical ways in which international 
co-operation in peaceful uses of nuclear energy 
can be improved within the existing framework 
and machinery available to the international 
community. Our approach will be constructive 
and co-operative. 
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Australia-China trade relations 


Speech by the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, to the Australia-China Joint 
Ministerial Economic Commission, in Canberra, on 1 April: 


The topic for this agenda item is ‘agriculture’. There are three sub-topics — trade, co-operation and 
quarantine: we see these as closely linked, but | will, nevertheless, briefly address each one in turn 


before drawing them together. 


Firstly, trade. Australia is impressed with 
China’s recent achievements in economic grewth 
including rapid growth of agricultural output. The 
measures contained in the seventh Five-Year Plan 
reaffirm China’s commitment to further improve- 
ments in its economic performance. The course of 
agricultural development upon which China has 
embarked creates significant opportunities and 
there is a realisation that Australia is a natural 
partner in China’s development. 

It was pointed out this morning by my colleague 
that China is one of Australia’s largest export 
markets. This is especially so in primary products, 
notably wheat and wool. Indeed agriculture is a 
significant element in the overall relationship 
between our two countries. This is reflected in the 
trade figures as well as the prominence accorded 
the subject during the recent high level visits to 
and from China. 

| know that China is understandably concerned 
about the imbalance in merchandise trade, even 
so, the relationship is becoming more balanced 
and more diversified. For example, modernisation 
in China’s agricultural sphere has created signifi- 
cant new opportunities for a range of Australian 
technological products; also important new trades 
could become firmly established such as in 
pastures seeds, livestock, semen and machinery. 

Meanwhile, Australia values its relationship 
with China and looks forward to continuing to 
demonstrate its ability as a reliable suppler of 
cereals, wool and sugar. 

On wool, my colleague Mr John Dawkins, 
Minister for Trade, will be making comments on 
further work that is proposed to be carried out 
under the ‘Wool Initiative’. | fully support a 
proposed economic study on the Chinese wool 
industry. 

This leads me to my second point — agricultu- 
ral co-operation. The original justification for the 
Australia-China Agricultural Co-operation Agree- 
ment was to place the growing number of 
exchanges on a sounder and more co-ordinated 
footing. While improvement in this respect can be 
expected in the years to come, the very faet that 
the major activities now fall under one umbrella, 
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and are reviewed biennially, is itself a significant 
move. Accordingly, Australia welcomed the sign- 
ing of the minutes of the second session of the 
Joint Agricultural Commission in Beijing in 
September 1986, by Geoff Miller, Secretary of my 
Department and Liu Jiang, who is here today. 

| am pleased to see that the program is under 
way, with a Chinese pasture construction mission 
now in Australia and one on forestry natural 
enemies expected shortly. 


But not only did this session endorse a practical 
program of exchanges for the ensuing two years. 
More importantly, it reaffirmed the ties between 
China and Australia in the field of agricultura! 
co-operation. It is our expectation that such 
co-operation will also ultimately facilitate trade 
between our two countries. 


| am informed that there have been discussicns 
about the progress of the Agricultural Co- 
operation Agreement and | suggest we agree to 
there being a Bi-centennial Commission Meeting 
in Australia which will review all the agricultural 
activities being undertaken by various bodies in 
both China and Australia. 


The relationship between trade and technical 
co-operation leads me to my third point — 
quarantine. Let me take two examples. 


China has indicated that it may dedicate a 
facility for processing Australian animal (sausage) 
casings processed in China for re-export to 
Australia. 

Australia is pleased to examine proposals for 
such a facility and notes that assessment of the 
transport, certification and security systems is 
highly technical. Animal casings can transmit 
major disease of animals and normal processing 
methods (e.g. salting) do not eliminate this risk. 
Therefore, | am pleased to see that quarantine 
authorities in our two countries are currently 
establishing the relationship of disease in Australia 
and China and that China is considering member- 
ship of the Office Internationale Des Epizooties. | 
have noted the points made by Madame Zhu on 
sausage casings and believe this matter will be 
resolved in the near future. 
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The second example of the relationship be- 
tween trade and technical matters is that Aust- 
ralian livestock and related industries are able to 
supply high quality animals and genetic material 
for export, including types in demand in China 
and suitable for integration into, and improvement 
of, China’s own livestock populations. Existing 
agreed requirements between our two countries 
for the importation of Australian cattle, sheep and 
goats, frozen embryos, breeding swine and 
domestic poultry include tests that, by their nature 
and-or at the levels of interpretation of results that 
are stipulated, will inevitably give equivocal and 
unpredictable results. As a consequence, many 
healthy animals are disqualified from export and 
commercial difficulties in supply are compound- 
ed, to the point where exporters are now reluctant 
to become involved in the China market. Yet 
Australian livestock are accepted for importation 
into a number of countries with high animal 
health status including New Zealand, the U.S. 
Canada and Japan. 


AY 


Twenty-seven Australian and New Zealanders lie buried in graves maintained in Bangladesh by the Commonwealth 
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Both these issues are being addressed by my 
officials, and, in particular, we look forward to the 
visit by two senior quarantine officers from Beijing 
at Australia’s invitation to progress these and 
related matters. | will be writing to Minister He 
Kang on this matter. 


In addition, | suggest we agree to the establish- 
ment of a technical working group on quarantine 
under the Agricultural Co-operation Agreement. 
Australia would visit China for the first meeting 
and it could be anticipated that we would need to 
meet at least once a year. 


In conclusion, | would underline that | see a 
very encouraging future for agricultural co- 
operation and trade between Australia and China 
and that | am very pleased to have the opportunity 
for discussions with our Chinese guests during the 
meeting of the Joint Ministerial Economic Com- 
mission. 
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War Graves Commission. Sixteen are buried at the Cemetery at Comilla, east of the capital, Dhaka. These are mostly 
Airmen who were injured during the Burma campaign of 1942-45 and who died from their wounds at hospitals at 
Comilla. Pictured is the Australian High Commissioner to Bangladesh, Ms Susan Boyd, at the Commonwealth War 


Graves Cemetery, Comilla, Bangladesh, in November 1986. (Photo courtesy of Ms Susan Boyd) 
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Australia-China trade relations 


On 2 April, the Minister for Industry, Techaology and Commerce, Senator John Button, commented on 
the outcome of the inaugural meeting of the Joint Ministerial Economic Commission (IMEC). Senator 
Button and the Chairman of China’s State Economic Commission, Lu Dong, met yesterday as the 


Co-Chairman of the JMEC. 


The meeting commenced with a review cf the 
domestic economic conditions in Australia and 
China and the Australia-China bilateral trading 
relationship. In his presentation Chairmaa Lu 
noted that China would continue with the ‘Open 
Door Policy’ to expand economic and trade 
relations with Australia and other nations. 

Senator Button drew specific attention te the 
very broad range of economic and commercial 
exchanges taking place between Australie and 
China. 

‘My colleagues, the Ministers for Resources and 
Energy, Transport and Aviation, Primary Industry, 
and Foreign Affairs each outlined extensive prog- 
rams of activities with their China counterparts 
which are being pursued through their porttolios. 
Senator Evans mentioned in particular a number 
of proposals to be included in the work program 
for the Joint Working Group on coal. Mr Morris 
highlighted projects planned between the Depart- 
ment of Aviation and Civil Aviation Administra- 
tion of China (CAAC). He emphasised the need for 
Australia and China to work together to achieve 
improved shipping efficiency in support ef our 
mutual trading interests. Mr Kerin gave his full 
support to a plan to conduct an economic study of 
the wool industry in China and welcomed the 
decisions to establish a joint working group on 
quarantine matters and to hold the third session of 
the Australia-China Joint Agriculture Commission 
in Australia in 1988. Mr Hayden outlined the 
program of technical co-operation which has 
been developed with China, reviewed conces- 
sional financing arrangements, and the Education 
Assistance Program. He also led the discuss:on on 
regional economic co-operation matters. 

Following a review of the industry initiatives on 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, woel and 
transport and communications, the Minister for 
Trade, Mr Dawkins, referred to the very exciting 
prospects which were expected to flow from 
co-operation between the MTIA and the State 
Machine Building Commission. 

in this respect Senator Button said ‘An impor- 
tant aspect of the success of this co-operation will 
be the benefits obtained by identifying the com- 
plementarities between the industries of the two 
countries. Both sides agreed that we should work 
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towards achieving for China a 1 per cent share of 
Australia’s imports of machinery and electrical 
goods over the next five years.’ 

There was a productive exchange in relation to 
efforts by both sides to redress the trade imbalance 
between Australia and China. Agreement was 
reached for Australia to continue assisting the 
promotion of Chinese exports to Australia rather 
than China restricting imports from Australia. 

In concluding the meeting Senator Button said 
that this inaugural meeting had allowed both sides 
to thoroughly review the whole range of econo- 
mic issues of interest to both countries. He hoped 
that ‘in the next round of meetings we will be able 
to focus on specific issues that will assist the 
further development of the bilateral long-term 
relationship.’ 


Australia-China Joint Ministerial 
Economic Commission 


Agreed record of discussion 


1. During the visit to Australia by Vice-Premier 
Wan Li in September 1986, Prime Minister Hawke 
and Vice-Premier Wan announced the establish- 
ment of the Australia-China Joint Ministerial 
Economic Commission IMEC) to promote the 
development of economic co-operation between 
Australia and China. Senator Button, the Minister 
for Industry, Technology and Commerce and Mr 
Lu Dong, Chairman of the State Economic Com- 
mission were designated as Co-Chairmen of the 
Commission. 

2. The inaugural meeting of the JMEC was held 
on April 1 1987 in Canberra. The Chinese 
delegation was led by Mr Lu Dong and included 
Mr He Zhengzhang, Vice Minister for Textile 
Industry, Mr Liu Jiang, Vice Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Animal Husbandry and Fisheries and 
Madame Zhu Youlan, Assistant Minister for 
Foreign Economic Relations and Trade. The 
Chinese Ambassador to Australia, H.E. Mr Zhang 
Zai, also participated in the meeting. The Aust- 
ralian delegation was led by Senator John Button 
and included Mr John Dawkins, Minister for 
Trade, (who is alternate Chairman of JMEQ), 
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On a recent visit to Radio Australia’s headquarters in Melbourne, Prime Minister, Bob Hawke, was interviewed by 


Edwin Pang of the Chinese Service. Mr Hawke paid tribute to the magniticent service Radio Australia was performing 
in Asia and the Pacific. In particular, he expressed deep appreciation for the contribution Radio Australia has made in 
cementing the friendship between Australia and China. In March 1985 the Prime Minister launched the English 
lesson project that is broadcast daily to China from Radio Australia. (Promotion Australia photo). 


Senator Gareth Evans, Minister for Resources and 
Energy, Mr Bill Hayden, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr John Kerin, Minister for Primary 
Industry and Mr Peter Morris, Minister for Trans- 
port and Aviation. The Australian Ambassador to 
China, H.E. Dr Ross Garnaut also attended the 
meeting. 

3. In a review of recent domestic economic 
developments Senator Button identified the basic 
objective of the Australian Government's current 
economic policy as being to establish a more 
outward-looking industrial structure, and to foster 
industries which were able to respond flexibly to 
changing market conditions to take full advantage 
of international market opportunities. 

4. Mr Lu Dong noted that the Chinese Govern- 
ment would continue firmly with its policies of 
reforms, of opening to the outside world and 
invigorating the domestic economy and further 
developing and expanding economic and trade 
relations with the various countries in the world. 
The Chinese Government and people are devoted 
to the construction of the four modernisations and 
are striving to build China into a socialist country 
with Chinese characteristics. 

5. The leaders of the Australian and Chinese 
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delegations agreed that the absence of fun- 
damental conflicts of interest between the two 
countries provides a solid foundation which 
guarantees the continuing emergence of new 
opportunities for economic, commercial and 
technical co-operation between Australia and 
China. 

6. In this regard it was noted that economic 
and trade co-operation between China and 
Australia is beneficial to economic development 
in both countries. The industry initiatives (in iron 
and steel, wool, non-ferrous metals, coal and 
transport and communications) which had been 
established have demonstrated this. It was agreed 
that the joint working groups which manage 
activities in these areas should move towards 
concentrating their future work programs so as to 
encourage Commercial opportunities on a com- 
petitive basis for Australian companies and 
Chinese enterprises. 

7. In reviewing bilateral trade both sides noted 
that China had become Australia’s third largest 
export market. Bilateral trade had shown remark- 
able growth. Both sides were pleased that the 
commodity structure of exports from both coun- 
tries had started to show positive changes. 
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8. During the discussions, the Chinese side 
stressed the importance of reducing the trade 
imbalance between the two countries and put 
forward certain proposals for expanding China’s 
exports to Australia. Both sides agreed that a 
positive approach should be adopted toward the 
trade imbalance issue. 

9. During the discussions, the Chinese side 
expressed its wish to increase the export of 
machinery and electrical products with a view to 
expanding bilateral trade. Both sides agree that, in 
association with the MTIA, work should be cone 
to achieve a one per cent share of the total volume 
of Australia’s imports of machinery and electrical 
products by China in the next five years. 

10. Reference was made to the importance of 
an increased flow of two-way investment. Senator 
Button highlighted the recent liberalisation of 
Australia’s foreign investment policies. Both sides 
agreed to make appropriate arrangements for the 
negotiation of the China-Australia Investment 
Protection Agreement as early as possible. 

11. The Chinese side gave a briefing on 
China’s policy of utilising foreign funds and the 
improvement of China’s investment climate. Both 
sides outlined measures to further encourage and 
promote two-way investment activities and to 
strengthen the exchange of information on invest- 
ment opportunities. As a means of encouraging 
Australian investment in China a proposal was 
made by the Australian side that an advisory 
service for Australian investors be established 
within the State Economic Commission. It was 
noted that the State Economic Commission had 
already set up the China Co-ordinating Centre for 
Business Co-operation. The Centre can provide 
Australian companies with information on the 
investment climate and specific opportunities in 
China. 

12. Both sides reviewed, with satisfaction, 
progress on technical co-operation programs be- 
tween the two governments. They noted that the 
programs reflected China’s development pricrities 
and contributed to the expansion of mutual 
economic co-operation. The two sides reviewed 
arrangements for Australian concessional finance 
for developmental purposes. 

13. The Australian side through the relevant 
Ministers reviewed developments in trade and 
other forms of co-operation in the fields of 
agriculture, transport, minerals, machine building 
etc. 

14. In discussions on agricultural matters it was 
acknowledged that: 

@ further consultations should be conducted by 
both sides on existing arrangements on quaran- 
tine and health arrangements for live animals 
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and genetic material to be imported into the 

Peoples Republic of China from Australia; 

@ both sides should finalise as soon as possibie 
the draft arrangements on requirements for 
other categories of animals and genetic mate- 
rial. 

The Chinese side requested that the Australian 
side further consult in an endeavour to resolve 
quarantine issues relating to the importation of 
Chinese agricultural and animal husbandry pro- 
ducts. Both sides agreed that appropriate arrange- 
ments should be made in those areas where there 
is potential for bilateral trade and noted that 
agreement had been reached on the establishment 
of a joint working group to resolve outstanding 
technical quarantine matters. 

15. Both sides agreed to further strengthen 
co-operation on certain major projects currently 
under discussion. In the identification of new 
projects, the Joint Ministerial Economic Commis- 
sion will support those projects which are of 
mutual benefit and are economically viable to 
both sides. 

16. Following the meeting, members of the 
Chinese delegation will have counterpart discus- 
sions with Australian Government representatives. 

17. A ten day program of state visits has been 
arranged. In Sydney Mr Lu Dong will meet again 
with Mr Dawkins to open the Fourth session of the 
China-Australia Senior Executive Forum. The 
Chinese delegation will then visit steel making, 
aluminium fabricating and transport facilities in 
Victoria and will make a visit to Portland alumi- 
nium smelter. The Delegation will also travel to 
Perth for further industry visits and discussions 
and visit the Pilbara to inspect an iron ore mine 
and associated facilities. 

18. It was agreed that the next meeting will 
take place in Beijing in the first half of 1988. 

19. The Chinese delegation expressed its grati- 
tude for the courtesies, friendship and hospitality 
accorded to them by the Australian Government 
and various companies during their visit. 

20. This agreed record of discussion has been 
made out in the English and Chinese languages, in 
two originals, both equally authentic, on the 
second day of April 1987, in Canberra, Australia. 


Leader of the Australian 
Delegation 


Leader of the Chinese 
Delegation 


Minister for Industry, Technology 
and Commerce 


Chairman of the State Economic 
Commission 
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Ships (Capital Grants) Bill 1987 


‘Second reading speech’ by the Minister for Transport, Mr Peter Morris, to Parliament, on 2 April: 


The purpose of the Ships (Capital Grants) Bill is to give effect to the shipping industry development 
package announced by the Government on 22 December 1986. The package consists of shipboard 


productivity and capital assistance measures. 


This legislation will assist Australian ship oper- 
ators to acquire modern, technologically ad- 
vanced ships which can be operated effectively at 
the crewing levels specified in the Bill. 

The Government has a firm commitment to the 
development and expansion of efficient, competi- 
tive and reliable Australian flag shipping. We 
believe that there are opportunities where Aust- 
ralian shipping can compete internationally, on its 
commercial merits,- despite the very difficult 
market situation shipping faces globally. 

On the basis of cargo volumes and distance 
carried, the Australian seaborne transport task 
ranks fifth in the world. Yet less than 5 per cent of 
our trade is carried in Australian flag ships. This 
reliance on foreign shipping places a heavy 
burden on our balance of payments. 

In today’s tough economic climate we can no 
longer rely solely on traditional exports to keep 
our economy buoyant. If we are to enjoy future 
prosperity we must look to expanding our trade in 
services, such as exports of efficient Australian 
shipping services. 


The industry development package which this . 


Bill seeks to implement is a major element in the 
Government's long-term strategy of developing an 
efficient Australian merchant fleet. 

The package is based on the recommendations 
of the Maritime Industry Development Committee 
(MIDC) as set out in its report ‘Moving Ahead’. 
The MIDC is a tripartite Committee of Australian 
ship operators and seagoing unions, chaired by an 
officer of the Federal Department of Transport. 

It was asked to examine, in detail, shipboard 
organisation and operational arrangements in 
Australian shipping and to recommend a work- 
able industry manpower plan appropriate for 
modern ships. | would like, at this point, to 
express the Government’s appreciation of the 
work of the Committee and to pay tribute to the 
seagoing unions and the ship operators for their 
enlightened approach to: their industry. 

The Committee delivered an innovative, for- 
ward looking plan that has four main elements. 

First, the introduction of multi-skilled ratings 
onto Australian trading ships; that is, ratings who 
will work both in the engineroom and on deck. 
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This integrated approach to ship crewing intro- 
duces into the Australian shipping industry the 
general purpose crew concept being developed 
by leading maritime nations. 

Secondly, the establishment of a new training 
regime to equip entrants into the industry with the 
skills demanded by high technology, modern 
ships. 

Thirdly, establishment of a retraining program 
to provide the opportunity for existing seafarers to 
upgrade their skills and remain in the industry. 

Fourthly, the introduction of a new social 
environment on Australian ships, with the empha- 
sis on team work. 

The MIDC plan for a new approach on Aust- 
ralian ships is a sound basis on which to take 
Australian shipping into the next decade. 

The implementation of this plan has been set by 
MIDC in a three point package. 

First, the unions have agreed to changes which 
will improve efficiency. Secondly, ship operators 
have undertaken to invest whenever commercial- 
ly feasible in the high technology ships that will 
introduce the new crewing arrangements. Thirdly, 
the industry has called on the Government to 
provide financial incentives, which this Bill seeks 
to do. Each of these elements reinforces the 
others. 

Implementation of the MIDC package will bring 
immediate benefits. The maximum crew on a new 
generation bulk carrier operating to the new 
standards will be 21. That is an improvement of 
some 20 per cent on the previous crew level on an 
Australian bulk ship of 26. 

However, the importance of the package goes 
well beyond this aspect. The introduction of 


.multi-skilled, general purpose crewing will pro- 


vide a method of shipboard organisation that can 
readily accommodate further improvements to 
crew productivity, in line with technological 
developments ‘in the industry. This package con- 
stitutes the greatest single step forward for Aust- 
ralian shipping. It represents the most-progressive 
move made in decades. it is an achievement that 
has been made possible by genuine goodwill, 
co-operation and consultation involving all par- 
ties — seafarers, ship operators and Government. 
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The package has been derived by those who 
know the industry’s strengths and weaknesses and 
how it functions, and are committed to its 
improvement. It is a model for other industries to 
follow. 


Over the last few years seafarers have faced a 
contraction in employment opportunities. Inaprov- 
ed shipboard technology has reduced manpower 
requirements and ships have become significantly 
larger, one ship often replacing two. Despite these 
difficulties Australia’s seafarers have adopted an 
enlightened approach, squarely facing up to the 
issues and supporting measures which will put 
Australian shipping on course for a better future. 


The role of government has been to encourage 
and promote this worthwhile development. It 
recognises that progress must come from within 
the industry and cannot be imposed from without. 


The key to the success of the package is 
investment in new tonnage. Smaller crews will 
only eventuate if high technology ships capable of 
being operated at the proposed new levels, are 
introduced into the Australian fleet. New ships 
mean new job opportunities and a firmer, more 
secure future for the industry. Both are essential 
prerequisites for a healthy industrial relations 
climate. 

As the cost of capital is the major cost in ship 
operation, accounting for up to half total costs, 
any lightening of capital burdens would be a 
major step forward in promoting the industry. The 
financial measures that will be provided by the 
Bill now before the House will, therefore, act as a 
positive incentive for ship operators to invest in 
the new ships that will make the package work. It 
is the Government's contribution to the success of 
the MIDC Plan. It is the Government's contribu- 
tion to the future of a vital national industry. 


The intention of this Bill is quite clear. The 
Government will provide grants to encourage the 
introduction of new ships into the Australian flag 
fleet, provided those ships are operated at all 
times at or below specified crew levels. 

The Bill’s purpose is to improve the efficiency of 
Australian shipping by promoting the shipboard 
management and work practices, and training 
programs, developed by MIDC. 

The Government is prepared to take this step 
because it knows that the industry — ship 
operators, unions and employees — are committ- 
ed to the success of this industry package. 

| turn now to the details of the Ships (Capital 
Grants) Bill. 


The draft Bill provides for a taxable grant of 7 





Mr Peter Morris, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 


secondhand trading ships, or, in certain circumst- 

ances, 7 per cent of the modification cost of an 

existing trading ship. 

As Clause 8 sets out, grants will be available 
only to ships which are: 

è crewed with Australian residents, at a level no 
more than that specified for the appropriate 
ship category; 

è engaged in the carriage of passengers and/or 
cargoes; 

è owned and registered in Australia. 

No ship will be able to qualify for a grant more 
than once under this scheme. For income tax 
purposes, the grant will be treated as income in 
the year of receipt. 

A shipowner in receipt of a grant will be 
required to operate the relevant ship in accord- 
ance with its certificate of ship category issued by 
the Secretary to the Department of Transport. 
Clause 6 specifies the categories. 

That Clause also allows for new categories of 
ships to be created by regulation, where warrant- 
ed. It is expected that this will occur only rarely, 
for instance, in the case of small ships, or ships 
engaged on short coastal voyages where a three 
watch system need not apply. In this case a 
maximum crew level of well below 21 would be 
determined. 

Clause 7 specifies maximum crew levels for 
ships benefitting under this Bill. These are 21 for 
tankers in the international trades and for other 


-per cént of the purchase price of eligible mew or types of ships (for example bulk carriers and 
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container ships). Tankers engaged in the coastal 
trades will have a maximum crew of 23. | should 
stress that these are maximum crew levels, arrived 
at after consultation with the MIDC. Nothing in 
the legislation will prevent ships from being 
operated with lower crew levels, provided that 
can be done with safety. 

To ensure the maximum impact of the grant 
scheme, it is subject to a sunset clause. The 
scheme commences on 1 July 1987 and cuts out 
for new ships on 30 June 1992, and for secon- 
dhand ships on 30 June 1990. To allow maximum 
operational flexibility, provision is made in Clause 
12 for a ship to be issued with a certificate 
stipulating more than one category. For instance a 
tanker engaged in both coastal and overseas 
trading would be able to be crewed according to 
the voyage actually being undertaken. 

If required, ship operators can apply (under 
Clause 14) for a variation to a ship category 
certificate when a ship changes its operations or 
trade. Provision is made in Clause 22 for the 
Secretary to the Department of Transport to 
permit, where circumstances warrant it, ad- 
ditional persons to be carried for a limited period. 
This provides the flexibility to cover the case of a 
new ship experiencing teething problems. that 
require the temporary carriage of specialised 
technicians. 

Provision is also made in Clause 23 for the 
Secretary to permit the ship to be operated with 
trainees in addition to the crew, without jeopar- 
dising eligibility for grants. This will allow essen- 
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tial sea experience in practical ship operation 
through the temporary creation of training berths 
on appropriate ships in the fleet. A ship operator 
who fails to maintain the crew at or below the 
appropriate level or knowingly breaches other 
conditions (for example, crews a ship with non- 
Australian residents) will be required to repay the 
grant as set out in Clause 26. 

That Clause also requires a ship operator who 
disposes of a ship in under 5 years after receipt of 
a grant to repay that grant, on a pro-rata basis. As | 
announced on 22 December last, these arrange- 
ments replace the depreciation concessions and 
manning notice requirements set out in section 
57AM of the Income Tax Assessment Act. Howev- 
er, for new ships which are eligible for the grant 
the Government has decided to retain the entitle- 
ment under that section to depreciation in the 
pre-commissioning year. Eligible new ships 
would, therefore, qualify for 20 per cent depreci- 
ation in the pre-commissioning year and each of 
the four subsequent years. 

In the case of secondhand ships the usual 
taxation rules will apply, which would allow five 
year depreciation commencing from the date the 
ship is first used by the owner. Those depreciation 
rules will also apply to modifications. 

Appropriate amendments will be made to the 
Income Tax Assessment Act as soon as practic- 
able. Australia is an important trading nation 
almost totally dependent on overseas-owned or 
controlled shipping to get its goods to distant 
markets. 





The Australian Advance which was built in 1983 and purchased second hand by ANL in 1986. It is one of Australia’s 


most technologically advanced vessels. (Department of Transport photo). s 
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The MIDC package will promote a more 
efficient, competitive and reliable Australian flag 
fleet. Australia will be less dependent on overseas 
shipping and will retain a greater share of the 
external freight bill. The package will also mean 
lower coastal sea freight costs. The scheme is 
estimated to cost $18 million, after tax is paid on 
the grants, spread over 5 years. For this net outlay, 
a foreign exchange contribution of $40-$50 mil- 
lion a year could be achieved under the MIDC 
package. A saving of up to $40 million a year is 
also in prospect from the use of more efficient 
tonnage on the coast. 

These savings will increase profits and create 
jobs. The resultant boost to tax receipts will further 
reduce, and should eliminate, the net budgetary 
cost of the grant scheme. Moreover, these benefits 
are permanent additions to National wealth, that 
will long outlive the transitory cost of grants. 

This package replaces the Crawford Plan, 
established in 1984. 

Under the plan, some 10 per cent of the 
Australian flag fleet was renewed with crew 
reductions of between 20 and 30 per cent 
achieved. 


| acknowledge the part played by my predeces- 
sor, the Honourable Member for Gwydir (Ralph 
Hunt) who recognised the need to bring the 
parties together so that the industry could develop 
on a realistic and commercial basis. He had our 
support for his initiative in Commissioning Sir John 
Crawford to work with ship operators and sea- 
going unions to promote Australian shipping. 

This Bill represents a watershed for the Aust- 
ralian shipping industry. It will cement into place 
an industry plan which has evolved after much 
hard work over the last three years. That plan is 
the path to the future for the industry because it 
provides an on-going system of crewing that has 
the flexibility to adjust to the competitive press- 
ures that will continue to emerge in shipping. 

The industry will have to work hard to secure its 
future, to continue to improve its efficiency. It will 
require considerable co-operation between all 
elements of the industry. | am, however confident 
that we have the right framework for success, a 
success that will benefit Australia as a whole. 

The Ships (Capital Grants) Bill is an important 
contribution to this process. 

| commend the Bill to the House. 








Eight senior Thai officials spent two weeks in Australia from 22 April examining botanical gardens and parks. All are 
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connected with the planning and construction of Suan Luang Rama IX, the King’s Royal Park, 15 km from Central 
Bangkok which is being built as a tribute to the King of Thailand on his 60th birthday on 5 December. Pictured (left to 
right) are the Assistant General Manager of the Electricity Generating Authority of Thailand, Mr Somvonk 
Poshyananda and the Superintendent of the Royal Botanical Gardens in Melbourne, Mr Michael Looker, at the 
Zoological Gardens in Melbourne. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to the Ethnic Communities Meeting, in Melbourne, 


on 26 April: 


Some forty years ago, in the aftermath of war, the Labor Government led by Ben Chifley took a 
visionary, compassionate and historic decision. | opened the doors of Australia to a great wave of 


migration. 


That was a decision that offered new opportuni- 
ties in a new society for a generation of people 
weary of the warfare and privation of Europe. It 
was a decision that allowed old cultures to 
flourish again in a new land, enriching and 
diversifying the Australian society. It was also a 
decision that provided a great new engine of 
manpower, a mass of workers whose energy, 
experience, and expertise helped build Australia’s 
post-war prosperity to new levels. 

A generation later another Labor Government 
— the Whitlam Government — expunged the last 
traces of ethnic preference from our migration 
policy. It is with that great Labor tradition behind 
me — that tradition of vision, compassion, cour- 
age and fairness — that | speak to you today. Now 
| know some of you have come here today to 
register your concern about the SBS. | have some 
important comments to make about the SBS, but 
let me return to that topic later. At the outset | 
want to take this opportunity to reaffirm the 
principles and policies which my Government has 
developed to guide its hand in the field of ethnic 
and multicultural affairs. 

We believe that all Australians, irrespective of 
their ethnic background, their cultural heritage or 
their linguistic tradition, should be able to exer- 
cise their rights and obligations as full and equal 
members of the community. 

We hold that belief not as an empty rhetorical 
device to be endorsed in isolation, but as the basis 
of a real commitment to ensure those rights and 
obligations can actually be exercised. 

So we believe all Australians should be able to 
develop their skills and abilities without discrimi- 
nation or prejudice. We believe multiculturalism 
is central to any commitment to social justice. We 
believe al! Australians should have equitable 
access to government services. We believe all 
Australians are entitled to a fair go. 

These are goals for which we strive despite the 
difficult economic climate and in the face of an 
exhaustive and continuing search for savings in 
Government expenditure. Despite the restraint 
imposed on us by the economic environment, we 
have taken important steps to achieve those goals. 
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Today let me outline some of these initiatives for 
yOu. | 

We have for example provided funds to a large 
and diverse number of community groups through 
the Grant-In-Aid (GIA) program. These grants are 
intended to help those groups in their work of 
easing the difficult years of transition of newly 
arrived migrants into the Australian society. 

Over the four years in which we have been in 
office, the number of grants has increased by 40 
per cent, to just over 200. Since we came to office 
we have more than doubled total spending on the 
scheme. At the same time, we are studying the 
way the grants are administered, and Mick Young 
is now arranging for closer co-ordination between 
his Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
and the Department of Community Services. This 
process has already yielded fruit. 

We have already approved a number of funding 
proposals for ethnic groups under the Home and 
Community program of the Department of 
Community Services. This will allow the provision 
of nursing home, hostel and other facilities to care 
for Australia’s growing population of elderly 
people born in non-English speaking countries. In 
other words, we are endeavouring to meet the 
needs of the ethnic communities through the 
broader programs of all relevant departments. 

Another significant development towards the 
achievement of our goals is the recent establish- 
ment of the Office of Multicultural Affairs and the 
Advisory Council on Multicultural Affairs. These 
two bodies will enhance our capacity to bring into 
being a truly multicultural Australia. The Office of 
Multicultural Affairs is located within my own 
Department. This ensures it will have an input at 
the highest level of government. In fact, the Office 
is able to be involved in each and every proposal 
that comes before the Government in terms of its 
impact upon Australia’s multicultural society. 

The Advisory Council on Multicultural Affairs is 
just as important. Its diverse and highly skilled 
membership is a true reflection of Australia’s 
multicultural identity. | want both the Office and 
the Advisory Council to work actively at keeping 
open the channels of communication between my 
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Government and ethnic communities. | do not 
want them to be token bodies. | want ideas from 
them, not platitudes, realistic options, not rhe- 
toric. 

In particular, | have asked the Advisory Council 
to formulate a National Agenda for Multicultural 
Australia — that is, a program of specific priorities 
that will translate the philosophy of multicultural- 
ism into a series of long-term, concrete initiatives. 
The National Agenda will give definition, direc- 
tion and drive to the policy of multiculturalism. | 
am looking to all ethnic communities to coatri- 
bute to this process so that the National Agenda 
truly reflects realistic and genuinely held priori- 
ties. 

Let me turn to another initiative of my Govern- 
ment in which we have demonstratec our 
commitment to advancing the cause of multicul- 
turalism — the implementation of a national 
policy on languages. Our linguistic richness is a 
rare and valuable resource which we should 
develop to advance the domestic and extesnal 
interests of the nation. 

People who lack an adequate commanc of 
spoken and written English are inevitably 
disadvantaged in our society. English must remain 
the national language. 

But there are also sound reasons why the many 
languages used in the Australian community 
today should be maintained as a legitimate pact of 
the Australian heritage. 

There are equally sound reasons why English- 
speakers should learn some of the languages now 
spoken every day by their fellow Australians. 
Knowledge of another tongue promotes tolerance 
and understanding across cultural differences. 

And in a world where Australia’s economic and 
political destiny lies with people who speak 
Japanese, Chinese, Bahasa Indonesia or Arabic as 
much as English, we would be foolish to place 
ourselves at a disadvantage. 

As The Age newspaper commented only on 
Friday, the onus is now on us to speak the 
languages of our trading partners, rather than the 
reverse. 

The Government commissioned Mr Jee Lo 
Bianco to prepare a report on a national policy on 
languages. The Lo Bianco report provides a 
blueprint for how Australia can best use its 
language skills so as to reap some of these 
benefits. The Government endorses that report. 

Accordingly, | have asked Susan Ryan and Mick 
Young to develop a detailed submission on this. 
Let me take this opportunity to announce that-we 
are committed to fund an integrated package in 
the August budget to implement a national policy 
on languages. All of these initiatives, as | said at 
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the outset, are being undertaken in the face of 
Australia’s dramatic economic challenges. 

When we came to office four years ago we had 
to reverse the terrible effects of the Fraser-Howard 
recession. We did reverse that recession and we 
were rebuilding national economic growth. 

But then the collapse in the prices earned by 
many of our primary commodities presented us 
with a new challenge — a challenge to restructure 
the economy, a challenge to become more 
innovative and competitive in the way we earn 
our national income, a challenge to build sustain- 
able economic growth for all Australians. | am 
totally confident in our capacity to overcome 
these challenges. That confidence is based on the 
belief that the Australian people will accept the 
short-term sacrifices which are necessary to 
achieve our goal. | do not want to pretend that our 
economic problems are solved. Indeed, Paul 
Keating will next month bring down a May 
statement in which we will be continuing our 
tough approach to finding new spending cuts. 

But | do want to say very positively that the 
curbs on wages and government spending have a 
definite purpose: long-term prosperity for all 
Australians. At the same time, we have also taken 
pains to ensure that the burdens those curbs 
impose have been shared as fairly as possible. The 
Government has ensured that the momentum of 
growth in central social areas has continued. 

Employment, for example, remains the key to 
economic well-being and individual fulfilment. 
Under my Government, more than three quarters 
of a million new jobs have been created. Migrants 
have reaped the benefits of this growth. 

In 1983 overseas-born Australians from non- 
English speaking countries had an unemployment 
rate one-third higher than that of native-born 
Australians. Today that rate has been reduced to 
one-quarter. That is still too high, but it is real 
progress nevertheless. And women in particular 
have benefited from the growth in jobs — 
including many migrant women and women of 
migrant descent. Again, in meeting the challenge 
of restructuring our industries, we are making sure 
that workers, including migrant workers, are 
protected. 

Restructuring is necessary to make our manu- 
facturing sector more competitive and less 
cocooned from the stimulus of international 
competition. The depreciation of the dollar has 
opened up great new vistas for our manufacturers. 
The burden of restructuring must be borne equit- 
ably. In devising a new plan for the textiles, 
clothing and footwear industry, for example, we 
were conscious of the large number of migrant 
workers — particularly women — in this sector. 
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Thus the restructuring plan for this industry 
contains special provisions for workers to acquire 
new skills, move to other industries, widen their 
horizons, and compete more effectively for other 
jobs. 

Education, too, is a critical means for Aust- 
ralians of migrant origin to achieve effective 
participation in this society. Our policies are 
designed to help more young Australians benefit 
o the education system and they are bearing 
ruit. , ; 

More and more students are staying at school to 
complete Year 12 — and there is some evidence 
that students from non-English speaking back- 
grounds are more likely than others to be among 
those who complete secondary school. These 
students also seem more likely to attend univers- 
ity.. These increases in retention rates have not 
come about by accident. The Government has 
provided improved income support for students 
and is.also endeavouring to increase access to and 
participation in higher education. Further we have 
chalked up some considerable achievements in 
the teaching of English to adult migrants, through 
the Adult Migrant Education Program (AMEP). 

We have developed a permanent teaching 
service for the AMEP; we have provided childcare 
to some 60 AMEP classes throughout Australia to 
ensure that women can attend the classes; and we 
have increased funding for the program to some 
$50 million this year. The quality of the service 
has been improved through the establishment of 
new education centres, steady progress in profes- 
sional development, and the establishment of the 
National Curriculum Resource Centre. The recent 
independent review of the AMEP has confirmed 
the value of the service and provided a biueprint 
for its future development. My Government will 
continue to give high priority to this program. 

Now, finally, let me return to the immediate 
purpose of today’s meeting. | said at the outset that 
| have some important news for you about SBS. As 
part of our response to our national economic 
challenge, my Government has made it clear that 
no area of Government expenditure will remain 
immune from rigorous scrutiny. As part of that 
commitment, we made the decision to merge the 

Special Broadcasting Service (SBS) with the ABC. 
-That decision was made with the clear intention 
that SBS would benefit, not suffer, from the 
amalgamation — that is, that while the amalgam- 
ation would produce some savings through more 
efficient operation, it would also enhance the 
SBS’s ability to broadcast good quality radio and 
TV programs. Indeed, | insisted that the Govern- 
ment receive formal advice, before we took any 
decision on the merger, that the SBS’s capacity 
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would be improved through its access to the larger 
capital and equipment resources of the ABC. The 
decision we took was thus consistent with our 
commitment to ensure that taxpayers’ funds are 
used in the most efficient and effective way 
possible. 

However the legislation we introduced into 
Parliament to achieve these improvements 
through amalgamation was rejected by the Oppo- 
sition parties in the Senate last December. That 
rejection has prevented us from making any 


‘savings for the time being and has meant the 


advantages which we intended to pass on to SBS 
have not been able to be passed on. That presents 
the Government with two alternatives. We could 
proceed with the amalgamation by administrative 
means — a course which we had rejected from 
the outset as unacceptable. 

We have decided, therefore, to take the other 
alternative: to drop the legislation entirely and not 
to proceed with the plans for the amalgamation. 
We will, however, ensure that cost savings are 
made within the publicly funded broadcasting 


sector to offset the savings that had been anticipat- 


ed. | am well aware that the merger decision was 
not a popular one with many of you — though 
some of the criticism was | believe based on a 
confused understanding of the proposal. It is to 
end that confusion, and to clear up any mis- 
perceptions that may exist about the Govern- 
ment’s intentions, that we have decided to take 
the proposal off the Government's agenda. 

The legislation will not be re-introduced; and 
savings will still be achieved; and let me make this 
promise: any future consideration we may give to 
the Special Broadcasting Service will be on the 
basis of full consultation with and understanding 
by the ethnic communities. Should there be any 
such consideration, our new Advisory Committee 
would have an important role to play. 

We are fully committed to ensuring that SBS 
effectively carries out its role as a national 
broadcaster for a multicultural Australia. We 
remain equally committed to ensuring that the 
ABC become more effective in dollar value terms, 
in the services it delivers to all Australians. ` 

Ladies and gentlemen, | do not come to this 
meeting as a recent convert to the benefits of 
Australia’s migration program or to the cause of 
multiculturalism. 

For forty years now — since | joined the 
Australian Labor Party in 1947 when | was a 
student at the University of Western Australia — | 
have been utterly convinced that Australia and 
Australians can only gain strength from the influx 
of settlers from overseas. 

Indeed one of the reasons why I joined the ALP 
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was my sense of excitement at the vast inamigr- 
ation program then being initiated by the Chijley 
Labor Government — a program that laid the 
foundations for the enormous growth of the 
Australian economy in the post-war years. 

Later on as President of the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions, | was closely involved in 
working with governments of both political per- 
suasions in implementing their immigration poli- 
cies, 

So itis a particular source of pade to me now as 
Prime Minister that under my Gavernment Austra- 
lia’s migration intake continues te gather pace and 
that we are continuing to build a truly multicultu- 
ral society. 

We are committed to maintaining the momen- 
tum of immigration for we believe firmly that it 
brings not just economic benefits but yields social 
and cultural and humanitarian advantages tor the 
whole population. 

As proud as | am of Labor’s special achieve- 
ments in creating the immigration program, ‘t is 
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important to understand that immigration was, 
until very recently, a program which enjoyed 
bipartisan support. 

| readily paid tribute to the work of previous 
Liberal Ministers for immigration. One of them | 
believe stands out — lan Macphee, a sensitive 
Minister, an architect of multiculturalism, a friend 
of many ethnic groups and a man who still holds 
the respect of many individuals involved in the 
field of immigration and ethnic affairs. 

Mr Macphee’s relegation to the backbench cf 
his Party takes place at a time when the would-be 
hijackers of the Liberal Party — the New Right — 
are themselves becoming more strident in their 
attacks not just on multiculturalism but on many 
of the common decencies of Australian life. 

So in closing let me express the wish that we 
might return to the spirit of bipartisanship in 
immigration and ethnic affairs. Together, let us 
continue building a better and wiser Australia, 
committed in word and in practice to the principle 
of equality of opportunity for all Australians. 


Speech by the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Mick Young, MP, to the Conference on 
the economics of immigration, at the Australian National University (ANU), in Canberra, on 22 Aprii: 


| am delighted to open this jointly sponsored conference on the economics of immigration. | recall 
that as Opposition spokesman on Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, | participated in the proceedings of the 
last conference of this kind in 1982 convened also by my Department and at that time the University of 
Sydney. | note with interest that the ANU has assembled a number of well-known international and 
Australian speakers at this forum. In considering such an important subject | believe it is essential that 
there be a cross flow of ideas and experiences from both within Australia and overseas. 


When I spoke in 1982 | made a number of 
points which I think are still relevant today and 
which bear repeating. 

There are no absolutes in immigration i only 
because people have a habit of disagreeing about 
the facts. They do so because they genuinely 
ascribe different values to competing objectives. 

As I said then, | have always been and continue 
to be an advocate of an immigration intake. | said 
then that we had a responsibilityto admit refugees 
and family reunion migrants not merely on 
economic grounds but because of our commit- 
ment to humanitarianism and the national in- 
terest. 

| cautioned then and | stress now that Australia 
must continue to give equal emphasis to planning 
and developing adequate asd cost-effective 
labour force programs and thatandustry, govern- 
ment and trade unions must work together to 
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ensure that all Australians develop the skills whicn 
an increasingly sophisticated labour market re- 
quires. | acknowledged then and | acknowledge 
now the contribution which millions of new 
settlers have made to this great country and | loox 
with critical pride at the programs and services 
which we have provided to facilitate settlement 
and to develop the practical expression of a 
multicultural but cohesive Australian society. 

While this conference quite properly has an 
economic focus, immigration is not the province 
of economists alone. People with training and 
knowledge of sociology and the sciences have an 
equal contribution to make to any debate. 
Community groups, business and unions, farmers 
and pharmacists must also contribute. 

What we must do as a community and as a 
government is find and emphasise the common 
ground. In this regard, | think it is fair to say that 
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there is much more common ground than there is 
disagreement. Very often the disagreements arise 
from different interpretations of the facts or from 
varying perspectives. Increasingly, Australians are 
accepting the research finding that immigration 
does not adversely affect the job prospects of the 
Australian born. There has been significant em- 
ployment growth under this government. For 
example, between April 1983 and February 1987, 
738 100 new jobs have been created. This repre- 
sents an 11.7 per cent growth, which is the fastest 
rate of growth in employment of any country in 
the western industrialised world over the past 
three years. The total number of wage and salary 
earners increased by 530 500 with over 80 per 
cent of these being in the private sector. The 
unemployment rate has reduced from over 10 per 
cent in 1983 to just over 8 per cent, while the 
overall workforce participation rate increased by 
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Refugees at Kuala Lumpur airport 
enroute to Australia. (ICM photo). 


1.3 per cent in the same period. It is interesting to 
note that, if the participation rate had not increas- 
ed by 1.3 per cent, then the unemployment rate 
would now stand at 6.3 per cent. 

This is not to say that there will not be pockets 
of unemployed people disadvantaged by the 
competition generated by some immigrants. Our 
experience is that immigrants are for the most part 
highly motivated to economic success and the 
advancement of their children. Conversely, im- 
migrants by and large will only enjoy equal access 
and opportunities in the labour market as they 
attain English language proficiency, qualifica- 
tions, recognition and-or equivalent knowledge of 
the industries in which they work or seek to work. 
Again, this is not to say that there are no barriers or 
obstacles to entry for all migrants in all circumst- 
ances. Breaking down those barriers is the 
responsibility of all Australians. 
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However, at the same time, the Government 
remains committed to increasing Australia’s self- 
sufficiency in the skills required for its economic 
development. Therefore, skilled migration is care- 
fully programmed to generate benefits to the 
economy, and to ensure that priority in employ- 
ment is given to workers already in Australia. 

Late last year, the Government received a report 
on the occupational share system for skilled 
migration. This system determines the numbers of 
skilled immigrants required and the Departments 
of Employment and Industrial Relations and 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs work closely with 
the ACTU in identifying shortfalls and setting 
priorities for redressing them. Consequently, 
occupational shares are allocated only in occupa- 
tions where domestic education, training and 
retraining are unlikely to satisfy requirements for 
skills over the next few years. On the other hand, 
only experienced and fully qualified workers will 
be allowed entry under the occupational! share 
system. 

The report, entitled ‘meeting Australia’s skill 
needs’ recommended that up to 3950 workers in 
26 occupations be granted entry under the 
arrangements in 1986-87. This represents an 
increase of 450 over last year’s level, but the 
continuing strong demand for high-level skills in 
certain occupations justifies this increase. For 
example, shortages continue to be evidence in 
key occupations such as nursing, computing, and 
electronic and industrial engineering. 

With improvements in our planning and the 
response of our education and training institu- 
tions, our aim is to progressively reduce reliance 
on overseas skilled workers. 

While it cannot be denied that continuing 
action is required by our education and training 
institutions, as well as employers and trade 
unions, to meet future requirements for labour 
market skills, we can record some significant 
achievement in this area already. For example, 
strong economic growth over the past three years, 
combined with Federal initiatives in the trade 
area, has underpinned an increase of almost 50 
per cent in the apprenticeship intakes since the 
downturn of 1982-83. 

Overall, Government expenditure on labour 
market programs and services has risen by a 
massive 98 per cent since 1983. Main responses 
this financial year in the training area have 
included funding boosts of 47.5 per cent fer the 
adult training program and 84.5 per cent fer the 
community training program. In addition, the 
Australian traineeship system is gradually being 
introduced as a major new vocational! training 
system for young people in the non-trades areas of 
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the workforce. As at March 1987, some 89 
training-industrial agreements were concluded in 
a wide range of industries-occupations, in both 
public and private sectors. Over 9000 traineeship 
opportunities have been created, and around 
1300 employers in the private sector are partici- 
pating in the scheme. 

We are also concerned to improve our skills 
base and international competitiveness through 
improved vocational training for individuals, 
comprehensive packages of assistance to key 
industries and industrial regions and their work- 
forces to restructure and retrain; and a significant 
strengthening of tripartite involvement in labour 
market policy advice to the government through 
the establishment of the Australia Council for 
Employment and Training. 

The Government also places special emphasis 
on an effective program of providing English 
language learning in the workplace. In recent 
years, the Government has funded both longer 
courses and increased number of participants; we 
now have about 6000 enrolments in industry- 
based courses. 

The Government’s access and equity policies 
and programs continue to address the special 
disabilities faced by new settlers and their depen- 
dents in maximising their potential contribution to 
the Australian economy and Australian society. It 
is in the public interest that every Australian 
appreciates the rewards of equality of opportunity. 

Progressively, Australians are aware of the need 
to build a larger population commensurate with 
economic development opportunities, demog- 
raphic trends and sound environmental manage- 
ment. 

Australians wish to remain free to choose 
whether and when they marry and have children. 
Australians are choosing to have children at a rate 
some 10 per cent below the long-term replace- 
ment level. Without immigration this trend will 
lead to accelerated ageing of the population, a 
steep increase in welfare payments and, therefore, 
higher taxation. The problem is not serious yet but 
will confront us early next century if left unresolv- 
ed. Most Australians are sufficiently alerted to this 
real potential to accept or favour the immigration 
of young, self-sufficient and motivated migrants, 
and to recognise the contribution this will make to 
retarding the ageing process. 

This Government has expanded immigration in 
a modest, controlled and manageable way. It has 
done so with substantial community support and 
goodwill at a time of historically high unemploy- 
ment and economic volatility. In the process, 
immigration’s contribution to population growth 
has increased. Indeed, this Government has 
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achieved a significant increase in the proportion 
of the total migration stream which can be 
described as professional, technical and skilled 
workers. For example, in 1986 almost 41 per cent 
of net permanent and long-term gain belonged to 
these skilled and highly skilled components. 
Accordingly, migration contributes to raising the 
skill and education profile of the Australian 
economy. 

| am aware that many in the immigration arena 
confuse two very different concepts of skills. As | 
have already outlined, the Government has an 
occupational share system. In addition, there is an 
employment nomination scheme. Together they 
are designed to plug themselves to the substantial 
lead times necessarily involved in training prog- 
rams. 

These programs should not in any way be 
confused with the broader objective of having as 
one arm of immigration policy the diversification 
and enrichment of the skill component of Austra- 
lia’s labour market. From this wider, more macro 
perspective, the objective of building a more 
skilled, more technology adept workforce is a 
challenge which Australian industry, Government 
and trade unions confront in partnership. What 
we seek to do as a government is ensure that we 
optimise the skill level of most of the migration 
categories whilst giving great weight to family 
reunion, humanitarian criteria and nation 
building. 

For all these reasons, the Government wishes to 
avoid substantial or rapid changes in migration 
flows from year to year. Rapid or major changes to 
immigration intakes create community unease, 
complicate government planning and program 
management at all levels and involve dislocation 
to the administration of my Department with 
consequences for our clients. 

Whatever consensus there is about the econo- 
mics of immigration, we know that most of the 
economic and social costs of an immigration 
program are borne in the short run predominantly 
by the public sector and the migrants themselves. 
Most of the economic and social benefits accrue 
to the migrants and the community at large in the 
medium to longer-term. 

Any Minister for Immigration must, among 
other things, balance these different time dimen- 
sions. Equally, in addressing a long-term rationale 
and framework for immigration, governments, 
business and trade unions will increasingly look at 
the longer-term roles of education, training, en- 
vironmental management and industry policy 
implicit in Australia’s long-term outlook. 

There is little argument that Australia is 
underpopulated by any global test and by most 
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domestic measures. There can be no argument 
that our population is ageing and that this will 
have significant implications for government 
health and welfare outlays. There will continue to 
be debates about the choice of policy instruments 
available to government to address structural 
deficiencies, labour market problems and techno- 
logical challenges facing Australia. 

No-one should pretend that immigration offers 
a panacea or that it is the preferred policy 
instrument in all circumstances and on all occa- 
sions. On the other hand, the lessons of Australia’s 
history will show immigration has served it well 
and that properly managed, carefully balanced 
and gradually expanded, immigration programs 
will reflect that careful blending of economic 
wisdom, humanitarian concern and demographic 
stimulus that serves Australia’s public interest. 

| wish you well in your deliberations. In doing 
so | know that there will, as in the past, be 
continuing debate on such issues as to whether 
immigration increases real living standards and 
dilutes or raises the country’s capital stock. | look 
forward with interest to reading the transcript of 
your important proceedings. 


AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 


Amnesty International: The Australian Parliamentary 


Group 


by Senator Christopher Puplick* 


Amnesty International is a world-wide body consisting of some 2600 separate groups and national 
sections in 40 countries, and with individual members in about 150 countries. 

The Australian Federal Parliament is uniquean that one of the Australian Amnesty Groups is organised 
entirely within it, membership of the Parliamentary Group being open to all federal Senators and 
Members, their staff and others working within the Parliament itself. 


As at April 1987, the Australian Parliamentary 
Group comprises nearly 150 members, overwnel- 
mingly the elected Senators and Members drawn 
from all the parties represented in the Parliament. 


In this article | shall explain a little about 
Amnesty International itself and detail the history 
and work of the Parliamentary Group. 


Amnesty itself was established in 1961, the 
inspiration coming from an English lawyer Feter 
Berenson who had read in November 1960 œ the 
sentencing of two Portuguese students waose 
‘crime’ had been to drink a toast to freedom in the 
darkest days of the Salazar dictatorship. Berenson 
realised that throughout the world there were 
thousands of people imprisoned and tortured 
simply for holding political opinions contra*y to 
those of the repressive regimes under which they 
were living. 


With the assistance of Eric Baker and Louis 
Bloom-Cooper, Berenson published an advertise- 
ment on 28 May 1961 drawing public attention to 
the fate of eight men imprisoned for their bedefs. 
His advertisement, entitled ‘The forgotten prison- 
ers’ drew attention to the fate of such prisoners as 
Agostino Neto, the poet who was to become the 
first president of independent Angola; Asnton 
James an American minister and civil mghts 
campaigner; Peter Duncan a South African anti- 
apartheid activist and Jose Cardinal Mindszenty, 
the Catholic Primate of Hungary. 


In December 1961 the first symbolic Amsesty 
barbed-wire surrounded candle, to remember 
prisoners of conscience was lit on the steps of the 


* Senator for New South Wales and Secretery of 
Parliamentary Group, Amnesty International. 
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Church of St. Martin’s-in-the Field; the symbolism 
of the candle, now Amnesty’s world-wide symbol, 
deriving from the old Chinese proverb ‘better to 
light a candle than curse the darkness’. 


Amnesty’s Charter is a simple one; it campaigns 
to prevent abuses of human rights on the general 
level with internationally co-ordinated efforts to 
eliminate practices such as torture and the use of 
the death penalty and it campaigns for the 
freedom of ‘prisoners of conscience’, those men 
and women around the world who have eschew- 
ed the use or threat of violence and have been 
imprisoned simply on the basis of their political 


beliefs. 


The work of Amnesty is never-ending. Near y 
half of the 159 members of the United Nations 
hold prisoners of conscience; there have been 
reports of torture in more than 60 countries; in 
over 50 countries people may be held without 
trial or charge and in at least 34 countries the 
death penalty continues to be enforced, often for 
‘crimes’ which are purely political. 


In 1973 following an initiative of the Victorian 
Section of Amnesty International Dr Dick Klug- 
man, the ALP member for Prospect (NSW) wrote 
to all federal Senators and Members to invite them 
to indicate an interest in forming a Parliamentary 
Group of Amnesty International. By 1974 such a 
Group had been established with a small initial 
membership which has now grown to almost 150. 


The Parliamentary Group annually elects a 
President, various office bearers and an Executive 
Committee. The Prime Minister, the Leader of the 
Opposition and the Leaders of the other recognas- 
ed Parties represented in the Parliament act as 
Patrons of the Group. All its work is entirely 
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The first day of issue stamp to commemorate the 25th anniversary of Amnesty International. (Courtesy of Senator 


Christopher Puplick). 


bi-partisan, or more correctly non-partisan in 
nature. 


Chairmen of the Group have included Race 
Matthews (now a Labor Victorian State Minister); 
David Hamer (Liberal, now Deputy President of 
the Senate); Philip Ruddock (Liberal NSW); the 
late Senator Alan Missen (Lib. Victoria); Barry 
Jones (now Labor Minister for Science); Bill 
Morrison (ALP, NSW, now Ambassador in In- 
donesia); Peter Falconer (Lib. Vic) and the current 
President, Robert Tickner (ALP, NSW). The Execu- 
tive always contains representatives of all of the 
parties in the Parliament, including the various 
Independents. 


The support of Amnesty’s patrons has been 
important in reinforcing both the significance 
accorded to human rights issues in the Federal 
Parliament and the non-partisan nature of that 
support. In October 1983 the Patrons lit a Candle 
of Hope in Kings’ Hall to mark the opening of 
Prisoners of Conscience Week and on 28 May 
1986 Messrs Hawke, Howard, Sinclair and Mack- 
lin lit candles made by local Canberra school- 
children marking the 25th anniversary of Amnes- 


ty. 


On the same day, both Houses of Parliament 
unanimously passed a resolution reading: ‘That 
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this House notes that this day marks the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the foundation of Amnesty 
International and records its continuing support 
for Amnesty’s efforts in the promotion and protec- 
tion of human rights.’ This motion was moved in 
the House by the Prime Minister, and supported 
by Mr Howard, Mr Sinclair, Messrs Tickner and 
Ruddock and in the Senate by Government Leader 
John Button and Opposition Leader Fred Chaney. 


The regular meetings of the Parliamentary 
Group are also attended by a Liaison Officer from 
the Human Rights section of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, and Foreign Ministers, especially 
Andrew Peacock and Bill Hayden have been 
vigorous supporters of the Group’s work. 


The Group itself undertakes various activities. 
In the first place it provides a forum to hear 
various speakers from outside the Parliament on 
specific issues. In recent years these have includ- 
ed Jill Favaro on the situation in Afghanistan; John 
Wheeldon the Associate Editor of the Australian: 
Professor Kevin Boyle on South Africa; Brian Gore 
on the Philippines; Mr Amirthalingam of the Tami! 
United Liberation Front and Mr Athulathmudali, 
the Minister for National Security on the situation 
in Sri Lanka and Mr R.H. Robertson Australia’s 
Permanent Representative to the UN Commission 
on Human Rights in Geneva. The 1987 Annual 
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General Meeting of the Group is to be addressed 
by Foreign Minister Bill Hayden. 


Secondly the Group hears reports from its own 
members who have raised human rights issues 
with foreign governments during their own official 
or private overseas travels. For example in 1986 
reports were given by Chris Puplick on his visits to 
lran and Syria; by Robert Hill on the Philippines; 
by Robert Tickner on the USSR and Poland and by 
Colin Mason on Indonesia. 


Thirdly the Group participates in Amnesty’s 
world-wide activities such as those aimed against 
torture or the death penalty. Amnesty Parliamen- 
tary members have presented petitions and made 
visits on these questions to embassies including 
those of Chile, Indonesia, the USSR, the U.S., 
China, Iran and South Africa. Contact is also made 


- with fellow parliamentarians in places such as the 


UK and the U.S. to campaign against things such 
as the death penalty. Contact on these issues is 
maintained with Amnesty’s Australian Secretariat 
and groups such as the Human Rights Groups in 
the British Parliament led by Lord Avebury. 


Fourthly the Group acts on various individual 
cases brought before it. It is here that the Group 
often shows its particular value as being a 
parliamentary one. For some years Amnesty Inter- 
national had been atternpting to raise the question 
of the arrest and continued detention of certain 
Catholic priests to receive Amnesty International 
delegations. However, in December 1986 a 
delegation led by the Group’s Secretary, Senator 
Chris Puplick, was granted an interview by the 
Chinese Embassy in Canberra, a submission was 
lodged with the Chinese government and follow- 
up action has already been taken. Similarly 
through Chris Puplick during a visit to Teheran in 
June 1986 the Iranian Government offered to 
examine the condition of political prisoners in that 
country and follow-up action is under way. The 
unique status of the Parliamentary Group makes 
such initiatives easier for us than for many other 
Amnesty Groups. 


Fifthly, the Group submits regular ‘urgent ac- 
tion’ appeals to the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
which, with the support of the Foreign Minister, 
endeavours to give these prompt attention through 
Australia’s various diplomatic posts overseas. 
Regular reports are made back by the Department 
to the Group which has recently expressed its 
keen appreciation of the great efforts made by the 
Department and its officers on these difficult 
matters. 


Sixthly, the Group uses the resources of the 
Parliament to give publicity to the launching of 
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various Amnesty International Reports. Last yea 
the Amnesty International Reports on Disappear 
ances in Sri Lanka and the Torture of Prisoners i 
Afghanistan were launched by the Presideni 
Robert Tickner at press conferences held by th 
Group in Parliament House, Canberra. 


Finally, the Group proposes to sponsor a 
Annual Human Rights lecture commencing i! 
1987. This lecture will be named after the lat 
Senator Alan Missen, a founding member of th 
Group who served as Chairman from 1978 t 
1979, Vice Chairman 1980-1982 and Chairmai 
again from 1983 until his sudden and untimel 
death in March 1986. A special Fund has bee 
established to honour one of our most outstandin. 
members and has been generously subscribed t 
by members of the Group, including members c 
all Parties. 


While the Group consists primarily of electe 
Parliamentarians, its membership is open to al 
those who work in Parliament, and members o 
staff, librarians and press gallery representative 
have been active participants. Our Assistan 
secretary, Dorothy Bennett is head of the Library’ 
Legislative Research Service and our Assistan 
Treasurer Vicki Bourne works on a Senator’s staff 


There is no other Parliament in the world whict 
has an Amnesty Group formally organised withit 
it, although of course thousands of parliamenta 
rians are individually members of Amnesty Inter 
national. However, the unique status of the 
Australian Parliamentary Group has proved to be 
most valuable — it allows Amnesty Internationa 
access where that might not have been possible tc 
non-parliamentary representatives; it provides < 
Status for the Amnesty International activitie: 
underpinned by the patronage of leaders such a: 
the Prime Minister; it operates closely with the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and with the 
support of the Foreign Minister; it allows easy) 
access to the media for Amnesty Internationa 
initiatives and it fosters a truly national anc 
non-partisan level of support for the vital wor! 
done by Amnesty International in the protectior 
and promotion of human rights throughout the 
world. Within the forum of partisan conflict whict 
otherwise characterises the Parliament this 
achievement is both politically unique and perso 
nally satisfying. 


The Parliamentary Group of Amnesty Interna- 
tional is proud of the support which it has been 
able to give to Amnesty International’s work and 
the extent to which we have helped keep the 
flame of the candle of hope burning bright. 
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African National Congress 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 1 April: 


Mr Ruddock — My question is addressed to the 
Prime Minister. | have noted statements outside 
the Parliament on the Government's attitude to 
the African National Congress (ANC) and violence 
in pursuit of ‘political objectives. Can the Prime 
Minister assure this Parliament that he has assert- 
ed, and will continue to assert, on behalf of the 
Government and all Australians, an abhorrence of 
the practice of apartheid and an abhorrence of the 
use and advocacy of violence in pursuit of 
political objectives? 

Mr Hawke — | thank the honourable member 
for his question. It has, as | think the honourable 
member would accept, a particular relevance in 
the context of the visit to this country of Oliver 
Tambo, the head of the ANC. The Government 
believes that Australia has a strong moral oblig- 
ation to play its part, and to play a prominent part, 
in international efforts to bring about peaceful 
change in South Africa. | know that the honour- 
able member who asked the question shares that 
belief. In the context of that abhorrence, the 
_ Government established a program in 1983 under 
which prominent opponents of apartheid visit 
Australia. Mr Oliver Tambo is visiting Australia at 
this time under an invitation extended under that 
program. 

Again, as ! think the honourable member knows 
and accepts, the African National Congress is one 
of the major organisations representing the 
disenfranchised majority in South Africa. The visit 
by Mr Tambo is enabling the ANC’s views to be 
put to the Australian public. It is appropriate that 
all honourable members and the people of 
Australia should know that those views similarly 
have been made known in a number of Western 
countries and to major Western governments. | 
think that the honourable member would know, 
and he would appreciate, that Mr Tambo has 
recently met with George Shultz, the United States 
. Secretary of State, and he has met with Foreign 
Ministers of the United Kingdom and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 
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Let me say, in direct response to the honourable 
member’s question, that | had very useful discus- 
sions with Mr Tambo when he arrived in Canberra 
yesterday. | can assure the honourable member of 
these things: | informed Mr Tambo of the Aust- 
ralian Government’s continuing desire to do all 
that we can to bring about the ending of apar- 
theid. | said that | believed | was speaking not only 
for the Government but also for the great majority 
of Australian people. | also told him that the 
Government could not condone the use of vio- 
lence in that process, whether it is perpetrated by 
the ANC or the South African authorities them- 
selves. 

| said, and again, | would think that the 
honourable member would agree with me, that 
we understand that the South African Govern- 
ment’s persistent refusal to dismantle apartheid 
and to negotiate fundamental reforms for the 
majority black community in South Africa has of 
itself, that institutionalisation of violence in apar- 
theid, led to a situation in which black frustration 
is increasingly expressed in violent ways. That 
does not endorse it or condone it, but it is some 
explanation. | can see that the honourable mem- 
ber appreciates that fact. 

i can say that Mr Tambo expressed his appreci- 
ation of the Australian Government's efforts, since 
the Nassau Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Meeting in 1985, to bring about change in 
South Africa. | make the point, | have no doubt 
that the honourable member for Dundas would 
agree with me, that what it is important to 
understand not only in this country but in all 
countries which are concerned with trying to get 
the evolution of a democratic non-discriminatory 
South Africa is that the majority blacks in South 
Africa and their organisations want to see a new 
South Africa within which there will be a proper, 
constructive and fruitful place for the whites. | 
expressly raised this question with Mr Tambo. | 
was reinforced in that understanding as | am sure 
the honourable member would be, by Mr Tam- 
bo’s assurance to me that that is precisely what the 
ANC and the other organisations want, because 
they understand. that the interests of the blacks 
themselves would be diminished if in fact the 
accumulated experience, capital and expertise of 
the white population in South Africa were to be 
destroyed or substantially diminished. 

The simple fact of the matter, again, I think that 
the honourable member would share my view on 
this, is that there are only two alternatives as far as 
South Africa is concerned. One is the path of 
violence and of bloodshed, and inevitably the 
destruction of the economic infrastructure within 
South Africa, or, secondly, there is the alternative 
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route of negotiation and the recognition on the 
part of the whites of the obvious interests and 
rights of the blacks in South Africa, and contem- 
poraneously with that a recognition by the black 
majority of the rights of the whites in South Africa. 
All the efforts of my Government — | am 
reinforced in this by the knowledge that many in 
the Opposition share this view, are directed 
towards creating that environment in which the 
route of negotiation will be possible. 


Libya: military activity in the South 
West Pacific 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 1 April: 


Mr Charles — | ask the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs: ls it correct that there is evidence of Libyan 
activity in the South West Pacific? If so, how is this 
activity viewed and does it have the potential to 
cause concern to the Australian Government? 

Mr Hayden — The activity and presence of 
Libyan interests in the South Pacific does cause 
some concern to this Government. There is 
evidence of some activity by and on behalf of 
Libyan interests in the South Pacific. This is clearly 
associated with efforts to establish influence for 
Libya in that region of the world. | think this is 
symptomatically exemplified by the statement of 


the Secretary of the Libyan Peoples Bureau in. 


Canberra, Mr Shaban Gashut, recently that it was 
the intention of Libya to establish a full time 
residential diplomatic representation in the South 
Pacific. If one pauses for a moment, one will 
quickly conclude that the commercial relation- 
ship between Libya and countries of the South 
Pacific is nil or practically nil. It is not a member 
of the region and does not share regional interests 
and concern. Therefore, its interests must be 
exclusively, or near enough to exclusively, politi- 
cal. | think we all understand what Libya’s 
political interests largely are. In the past two 
weeks, and as recently as yesterday, officers of my 
Department have spoken with the Secretary of the 
Libyan Peoples Bureau, Mr Shaban Gashut. The 
Government's concern at activities which have 
the potential to introduce tension into the region 
has been put to Mr Gashut in the clearest terms. | 
discussed these matters with Mr Gashut late last 
year and | have no doubt that he understands the 
Australian position. | can assure the honourable 
member that the Government will keep this matter 
under constant attention. 
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Philippines: Australian military aid 


The following questions and answers appeared ii 
Hansard on 1 April: 


Senator Sanders — | ask the Minister represent 
ing the Minister for Defence: Is the recommend 
ation from the Joint Committee on Foreign Affair 
and Defence to increase military aid to the 
Philippines to be implemented? If so, what forn 
will the increased aid take, and what is the 
rationale for the increase? 

Senator Gareth Evans — My understanding i: 
that the report of the Joint Committee in questior 
recommended that the Australian Governmen 
continue its defence co-operative program witl 
the Philippines. The Defence.Co-operation Progr 
am (DCP) with the Philippines consists of the 
training of members of the armed forces of the 
Philippines on Australian Defence Force courses 
The emphasis is on staff college, professional anc 
technical training. This is consistent with the Join 
Committee’s support for Australian efforts to assis 
with ‘the development of a modern professiona 
military force in the Philippines’: Ninety-one 
members of the Philippines armed forces trainec 
in Australia in fiscal year 1985-86, and we expec 
some eighty-six this financial year. The estimatec 
expenditure this financial year is a little over $1 
million against some $1.3 million in financial yea 
1985-86. So it is not a matter of increasing aid; i 
is really a matter of continuing the program with ¿ 
slightly reduced level of expenditure and activity 


Drugs 


The following questions and answers appeared it 
Hansard on 1 April: 


Senator Archer asked the Minister representin; 
the Special Minister of State, upon notice, on 1: 
November 1986: 

(1) Did the Federal Government provide Thai 
land narcotics authorities with a $9 millior 
computerised data-base, if so, did the Federa 
Government pay for six computer experts and twc 
crime analysts to visit Bangkok as part of provid 
ing this computer system. 

(2) Is the system in operation and does the 
Australian Government have an ongoing financia 
commitment to the program. 

(3) Does the Australian Bureau of Crimina 
Intelligence (ABCI) receive any drug relatec 
information of relevance to Australia from tha 
source, 

Senator Tate — The answer to the honourable 
senator's question is as follows: 

(1) The project referred to was initiated by the 
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previous Government in December 1982 through 
a Memorandum of Understanding between 
Australia and Thailand. Australia is providing 
computing equipment, software and services, six 
ADP specialists and one crime intelligence analyst 
while Thailand is providing 37 support personnel 
and.accommodation for equipment and staff. The 
estimated cost of the project to the end of June 
1987 is some $8.6 million. 
` (2) The Australian project team is assisting with 
the progressive installations and operation of the 
system, A joint Australian-Thai review of progress 
with the project has recently been completed and 
discussion on future project funding past June 
1987 will be made against the background of this 
review and as part of the normal 1987-88 
budgetary process. 

(3) | do not propose to comment upon or 
speculate about the sources of the ABCI’s inform- 
ation. 


Royal Commission into British 
nuclear tests in Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 1 April: 


_ Senator Maguire — My question is directed to 
the Minister for Resources and Energy. Will the 
Minister provide the Senate with information on 
progress made to clean up potential deadly 
plutonium particles and other matters in the 


. _ Maralinga area, the site of nuclear explosions in 


South Australia in the 1950s and 1960s? What 
developments have there been in the negotiations 
_with the United Kingdom Government regarding 
the provision of resources for the much needed 
clean-up operation? 

. Senator Gareth Evans — | gave a detailed 
statement to the Senate in September last, setting 
out the Government's response to the various 
recommendations of the Royal Commission into 
- British Nuclear Tests in Australia between 1952 
and 1963. | noted at that time that we had set up a 
‘Technical Assessment Group (TAG) and a con- 
sultative group to work towards the identification 
of the problems in detail and the remaining 
problems of the clean-up. | noted that in response 
to an interim report from the technical assessment 
` group, we decided that at least six studies should 
be carried out over a two year period to enable 
determination of an optimal clean-up program. 
Since that time officials of the Australian and 
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United Kingdom governments have resolved out- 
standing details for the conduct of those studies, 
and some of these have already commenced. The 
United Kingdom Government is willingly provid- 
ing resources to assist in the present study 
program, in keeping with its undertaking to 
continue to provide technical advice on further 
decontamination measures. | am satisfied that the 
commitment of resources to the study by the 
United Kingdom and Australian Governments are 
broadly similar. 

| have quite a lot of detail about the state of play 
on that. It is perhaps more appropriate for me to 
seek leave to incorporate it in Hansard rather than 
to burden the Senate at Question Time. 

_ Leave granted. 

The information read as follows — 

The study program is being managed on behalf 
of the Government by the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission, which has negotiated an 


agreement with the traditional owners, Maralinga 


Tjarutja, for an anthropological study to quantify 
Aboriginal lifestyle characteristics. A related 
radiological study has been commenced by the 
Australian Atomic Energy Corporation (AAEC) to 


collect samples of soil, fauna and flora from the 


Maralinga and Emu areas which are contaminated 
with radioactivity. 

The United Kingdom: National Radiological 
Protection Board will undertake laboratory experi- 
ments on the uptake of plutonium and americium 
from inhalation and ingestion. It will also carry out 
chemical and radiochemical analyses to deter- 
mine the levels of contamination in animal and 
plant material, air filter and soil samples. 

The Australian Radiation Laboratory has 
commenced a study to assess exposures associat- 
ed with the inhalation of dust at Taranaki and 
other contaminated areas. 

The United States Department of Energy has 
entered into a contract with the AAEC to provide 
sophisticated airborne radiological survey equip- 
ment and expert staff to determine the extent of 
the contamination at Maralinga and Emu. The 
United Kingdom Government is providing two 
fully crewed and supported RAF helicopters to act 
as platforms for this survey, due to commence at 
Maralinga on 1 May 1987. The United Kingdom 
Government will also undertake subsequent 
ground surveys of contamination to determine 
depth profiles and contours of contamination 
levels. They are also providing health physics 
support for: both these operations. 

The influx of scientific and support staff at 
Maralinga has necessitated a considerable up- 
grading of facilities at Maralinga, including ac- 
commodation, water, power, sewerage, transport 
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and catering. Both the United Kingdom and 
Australian governments are contributing to these 
essential facilities. 

The results of these activities, expected to be 
available in the second half of 1988, will enable 
the TAG to advise the Government on practical 
and cost-effective clean-up options and their 
costs. In the meantime the governmerts of 
Australia and the United Kingdom have agreed to 
put to one side the question of liability for 
clean-up costs. 


Australia-U.S. defence co-operafian 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 2 April: 


Senator Vallentine — My question is add-essed 
to the Minister representing the Minister for 
Defence. Has the Minister seen the latest edition 
of Soviet Military Power, put out by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America at the and of 
March? | ask whether he can clarify the statement 
on page 130, which reads: 

Moscow has also claimed through its news 
media that the U.S. military facilities at Pine Gap, 
Australia, are important elements of the SD! 
program. 

Does this statement about the ‘U.S. rrilitary 
facilities’ in Australia actually quote the words of 
- Moscow, or is it a paraphrase of what the Soviets 
said? If the latter, is it not strange that in such a 
widely distributed publication, the United States 
Department of Defense does not make it clear that 
Pine Gap is not a United States military faci ity, or 
does the statement indicate that this is exectly 
how it does regard it? Will the Minister also 
correct the misinformation that Pine Gap is 
connected with the strategic defence in tictive 
program, when in fact it is Nurrungar? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | have seen the 
document which Senator Vallentine refers to. The 
reference that concerns her is contained n that 
part of the report which relates to Soviet 
disinformation campaigns against the U.S. 
strategic defence initiative research program. 
There is not a U.S. military facility at Pine Gap. 
There is, of course, a joint Australian-U.S. defence 
facility in which the Australian Government is an 
equal partner, and is aware of and concurs in all 
of the roles, functions and activities of that facility. 
It is not clear, | acknowledge, from the pacticular 
context of the passage which Senator Vallentine 
refers to, whether the expression ‘U.S. military 
facilities at Pine Gap’ is a Soviet one o- an 
American one. lf American, the use cof such 
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terminology is manifestly unfortunate and reflect 
careless drafting, which is not unique in govern 
ment documents’ and certainly is not unique il 
United States ones. 

With respect to the last paragraph of Senato 
Vallentine’s question, none of the joint Australian 
U.S. defence facilities is involved in the SC 
research program. The Australian Government, a 
everyone ought to be well aware, has not endors 
ed SDI and believes that verifiable agreements fo 
the reduction of nuclear weapons represent a fa 
more effective measure against the threat c 
ballistic missiles than any protective shield. Th: 
U.S. Administration understands the Australia 
Government's position. We have the clear an 


categoric assurance of the U.S. Defense-Secretar 


that none of the joint facilities is involved in SD 


African National Congress 


The following (edited) questions and answer: 
appeared in Hansard on 3 April: 


Senator Jessop — Is the Minister representin 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs able to inform th 
Senate of the direct cost to the Commonwealt 
involved in. transporting, accommodating an 
promoting Mr Oliver Tambo, the leader of th 
self-professed terrorist organisation, the Africa 
National Congress (ANC), and his entourage a 
their visit to Australia. 

Can the Minister also inform the Senate of tk 
estimated cost of the security arrangements for th 
visit, and also the cost of the security arrange 
ments for his visit to Nareen this weekend? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | will refer the detaile 
questions about cost to the Minister for Foreig 
Affairs. Once again, | take the opportunity $ 
reject forcefully and unequivocally the kind c 
description that Senator Jessop insists on applyir 
to Oliver Tambo and the African National Cor 
gress. Of course, violence has been perpetrated È 
South Africa by blacks — some of them under tF 
auspices of the ANC — in responding to tr 
system of oppression in that country. But! think ~ 
admirable statement of the context in which thz 
has occurred, the reasons and, to the extent that 
can be justified, the justification for it has bee 
made by Mr Tambo during his visit in his publi 
speeches, in particular, to the National Press Cluz 
It is grotesquely insensitive for people like Senat2 
Jessop to continue to malign this gentleman ar: 
the movement he stands for in the unthinking ar 
crude way which has become all too common ii 
this place. , 
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Trade: Australia-U.S. relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 20 April: 


Senator Macklin asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Trade, upon notice, on 20 
February 1987: 

(1) Is the Government aware of the proposed 

content of the proposed Omnibus Trade Bill likely 
to be passed by the United States Congress later 
this year; if so, can the Minister provide details of 
the various proposals being advanced by Con- 
gress and can he also identify those elements 
which he believes have the potential to affect 
Australia’s trading interests. 
- (2) Can the Government identify those com- 
modities or goods which would be affected by the 
above Congressional proposals and the extent to 
which exporters would financially suffer if the 
above proposals were implemented. 

Senator Button — The Minister for Trade has 
provided the following answer to the honourable 
senator’s question: 

(1) The Leadership of both the United States 
House of Representatives and Senate have initiat- 
ed omnibus trade bills, as has the Administration. 
These bills include matters beyond trade and 
address the question of the competitiveness of 
United States industry. Their trade provisions are 
described as being of a ‘generic character’, that is 
they are designed, in the main, to amend current 
United States trade law, legal practice and admi- 
nistrative procedures, change definitions and tariff 
classifications, but generally avoid inclusion of 
measures to change the terms of access or export 
for specific products. A number of other bills, of a 
generic character, have also been introduced. 


In addition to these there are other bills either 
tabled or foreshadowed which are product speci- 
fic. Areas to come within the ambit of such actual 
or foreshadowed bills include textiles, telecom- 
munications, coal, lamb and uranium. 

The House Ways and Means Committee is 
presently developing its version of a trade bill, 
taking as its starting point an amended version of 
the trade bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives in 1986 (HR4800, now HR3). Various other 
House Committees are simultaneously involved in 
trade hearings. The Senate Committees will have 
their own trade hearings after the Bill passes 


. through the House of Representatives, probably in 


May. oOo y 

Specific concerns with the House bill relate to 
provisions designed to expedite import measures 
on ‘perishable’ products, certain references to 
United States coal trade with Japan, casein, duty 
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drawback on United States sugar imports, and the 
possible auctioning of quotas. We have also made 
clear our continuing opposition to any expansion 
of United States export subsidies on agriculture. 
There are other matters of a generic character. 

One of the common elements is the provision of 
a negotiating mandate for the United States’ 
President for the Uruguay Round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations. These negotiations are likely 
to be the single most important determinant of the 
future world trading system and we welcome the 
active participation of the United States. 

Some of the provisions in the proposed Trade 
‘Bills would make the attainment of a major 
objective of the negotiations, namely the 
establishment of an open multilateral trading 
system with strengthened and fairer trading disci- 
plines, difficult, if not impossible, to achieve. For 
example, provisions which require discriminatory 
protectionist action against countries with 
‘unwarranted trade surpluses’ with the United 
States, would represent a major and unprecedent- 
ed departure from the basic principles of the 
GATT. In more recent drafts of the House version 
of the bill there have been significant changes to 
these provisions. l 

In addition to the omnibus trade bills, there is 
an ongoing debate in both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate on farm policy, particu- 
larly farm income, exports and United States 
competitiveness. A number of bills have been 
introduced proposing mandatory supply controls, 
expansion of the Export Enhancement Program 
(EEP) and a ‘marketing loan’ for wheat. In order to 
reduce the budgetary costs of farm support 
programs, the Administration has, inter alia, 
proposed a 10 per cent reduction in the target 
price for all commodities in Fiscal Year 1988. 

(2) These Bills provide for increased protec- 
tionism for United States industry. Consequently 
they could present a serious threat to several 
categories of Australian exports both in terms of 
reduced access to the United States market and in 
terms of unfair competition from subsidised Unit- 
ed States products on other markets. There is also 
the risk that Australia’s raw material and food 
exports to third world countries could be adverse- 
ly affected by the trade pressure being applied by 
the United States on countries such as Japan and 
the Republic of Korea. A clearer picture of specific 
Australian commodities at risk should emerge 
over the coming months as the various Commit- 
tees of Congress examine United States trade 
legislation in detail. 

Every effort is being made by the Australian 
Government to protect Australia’s trading interests 
in the United States and to ensure that our 
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concerns are fully understood by opinion makers 
in the United States. During my visit to Washing- 
ton in February | had meetings with key Adminis- 
tration and Congressional figures. In late March | 
had a further opportunity to press Australia’s case 
with Mr Clayton Yeutter, the United States Trade 
Representative, at a meeting of Trade Ministers at 
Taupo in New Zealand. In addition, our Embassy 
in. Washington and our Consul-Generals in the 
United States have been very active in presenting 
Australia’s case. We have also been active with 
the United States Embassy in Canberra. 


Defence: visits by warships during 
Bicentenary 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 April: 


Senator Vallentine asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 
18 February 1987: 

(1) Which countries have been invited to send 
warships to take part in the Bicentennial celebra- 
tions in Australia in 1988. 

(2) Which ports will they be visiting around 
Australia. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
_ honourable senator's question: 

(1) Nations invited to send a warship, or 
warships, to Australia to participate in the 
Bicentennial International Naval Review to be 
held in Sydney on 1 October 1988 are Argentina, 
Bangladesh, Belgium, Brazil, Brunei, Canada, 
People’s Republic of China, Fiji, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, Japan, Republic of Korea, Malaysia, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, 
Papua New Guinea, The Philippines, Portugal, 
Singapore, Spain, Sweden, Thailand, Tonga, Tur- 
key, United Kingdom, United States of America, 
Yugoslavia. 

To date, the following nations have accepted — 
Belgium, India, Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Papua New Guinea, United States of America. 

To date, the following nations have indicated 
they are unable to attend — Brunei, Canada, 
Federal Republic of Germany, The Philippines, 
Spain, Sweden, Thailand, Tonga, Turkey, Yugos- 
lavia. 

Apart from the International Naval Review, 
invitations have not been extended for warship 
participation in other Bicentennial celebrations. 

(2) The invitation has been issued to visiting 
nations for participation in the International Naval 
Review only. Other ports to be visited will depend 
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upon the requirements decided by the invited 
nations. As yet no indications have been received 
from any nation concerning their intentions. 


Australia-U.S. relations: customs 
levy 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 April: 


Senator Macklin asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Trade, upon notice, on 17 
February 1987: 

(1) Can the Minister for Trade advise the Senate 
of the status of discussions between Australia anc 
the U.S. on that country’s decision to impose 2 
0.227 per cent across-the-board customs levy or 
all imports. 

(2) How does the Government intend to re- 
solve this matter and what are the Government's 
options under GATT for dealing with this matter. 

Senator Button — The Minister for Trade has 
provided the following answer to the honourable 
senator's question: 

(1) The Customs User Fee of 0.22 per cent ac 
valorem imposed by the U.S. from 1 December 
1986 will cost Australian exporters about $A7 
million per annum. Australia has made strong 
representations to the United States Administra. 
tion, through the Australian Embassy in Washing- 
ton, pointing out that the fee is disproportionate tc 
any service provided by the U.S. and impact: 
unduly on bulk commodity exporters such a: 
Australia. 

(2) The Australian Government joined with the 
Governments of Canada, the European Commun- 
ity, Japan and other countries in GATT consulta- 
tions with the United States in December 1986. 
The Australian submission stated that we consider 
the fee inconsistent with U.S. obligations under 
Article VilL.1(A) and Article {1.2(C) of the GATT 
and noted that the fee impairs tariff bindings 
previously entered into by the United States. As 
the consultations proved inconclusive, it is 
expected that a panel will be formed to examine 
the issue. Australia will support the establishment 
of such a panel. 


Libya: military activities in the 
Pacific 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 April: 


Mr N.A. Brown — Is the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs aware of the concern among members ol 
this House and in the wider community about 
increasing Libyan involvement in the Pacific 
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pore art dealer Ma jorie Chu has been gathering innovative Australian works for her Art Forum gallery. She has 
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visited Victoria and South Australia focusing on sculptors, weavers, glass artisans and ceramicists. Pictured are 
Marjorie Chu (centre) with a Melbourne friend, art dealer Christine Ramsay and well-known Australian sculptor 
Michael Meszaros, his sculpture ‘Brolgas’ (Australian crane-like birds) stands in the fore court of a building near 


central Melbourne. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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region? Is it not clear now that Libya, first, has a 
long history of terrorism and, secondly, is clearly 
prepared to finance and support revolutionary 
movements in our region? That being so, will the 
Government now take immediate steps, first, to 
close the so-called Libyan People’s Bureau in 
Canberra and, secondly, to prevent any funds or 
personnel passing through Australia if they are 
reasonably suspected of being directed to the 
support of revolutionary or terrorist movements? If 
not, what action is the Government going to take 
in the face of obvious Libyan support of terrorist 
and revolutionary activities in the Pacific region? 

Mr Hayden — The Government, of course, is 
concerned, as we have stressed on a number of 
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occasions quite publicly, at the increasing pre- 
sence and activity of certain Libyan representa- 
tives in the South Pacific. | think the first thing that 
should be stressed, however, is that very largely 
the independent nations of the South Pacific retain 
a very firm commitment to the Western associ- 
ation of nations, the values of those countries and 
the benefits that that system is able to provide 
individually and collectively to members that 
cleave to those interests. In relation to the 
proposal that we should close down the Libyan 
People’s Bureau in Canberra, | should point out 
first of all that the Libyan Embassy was opened in 
Canberra in 1979 by the previous conservative 
Government. In 1979 there was clear evidence of 
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Libyan international terrorist activity. In 1981, 
with the approval to the then Fraser Government, 
it was allowed to convert to the Libyan People’s 
Bureau. By then international Libyan terrorist 
activity was manifestly apparent. In neither inst- 
ance was the conservative government, of which 
the honourable member was a Minister at that 
time, the least bit disturbed. 

As | have said, the Government is maintaining 
careful observation of what is developing in the 
South Pacific region but we should bear in mind 
that, in expressing our concerns on this matter, we 
do so from a self-interested point of view designed 
to look after our national interest. We in no way 
seek, explicitly or implicitly, to suggest to the 
South Pacific island states that, while we believe 
we are capable of looking after our affairs, we do 
not have confidence in their ability similarly to do 
so. | could not imagine anything more offensive, 
unacceptable or provocative to such countries. 
The closure of the Libyan People’s Bureau is 
something that has been looked at from time to 
time in the past when circumstances have suggest- 
ed that this was a matter that, among others, 
deserved attention. When this was looked at last, | 
think early in 1986 following certain incidents in 
Europe, it was decided that while a number of 
other actions would be taken against Libya the 
closure of the Libyan People’s Bureau would not 
be undertaken. Up to this point I think the grounds 
upon which that decision was based were sound 
and at present continue to be sound. 


Defence: visits by U.S. warships 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 April: 


Senator Vallentine asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Defence upon notice, on 
18 February 1987: 

(1) What are (a) the vessels names (b) the ships 
and class designation; (c) whether or not the 
vessel was nuclear powered; (d) the port visited; 
and (e) the dates and length of the visit, in respect 





Senator Gareth Evans. (Promotion Australia photo). 


of the United States Navy submarines and 
warships which visited Australia in 1986. 

(2) What are (a) the vessels names (b) the type 
and class designation; (c) whether or not the 
vessel was nuclear powered; (d) the port visited; 
and (c) the dates and length of the visit, in respect 
of the Royal Navy warships which visited Australi- 
a in 1986. 

(3) What are (a) the vessels names (b) the type 
and class designation; (c) whether or not the 
vessel was nuclear powered; (d) the port visited; 
and (e) the dates and length of the visit, in respect 
of the French warships which visited Australia in 
1986. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator’s question: 


a 


Ship Port 
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(1) United States Navy 


USS Chandler Townsville 
USCGC Polar Star Sydney 
USS Whipple Brisbane 
USS Whipple Cairns 
USS Whipple Darwin 
USS Chandler Brisbane 
USS Leahy Fremantle 
USS Paul F. Foster Sydney 
USS Oldendorf Sydney 
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Dates Type/Class 

4-8 Feb. 1986 Destroyer/DD 

3-9 Mar. 1986 Ice Breaker/WAGB 
14-15 Aug. 1986 Frigate/FF 

8-11 Aug. 1986 Frigate/FF 

31 July-4 Aug. 1986 Frigate/FF 

10-15 Aug. 1986 Destroyer/DD 
19-27 Apr. 1986 Cruiser/CG 

29 Sept.-7 Oct. 1986 Destroyer/DD 

29 Sept.-7 Oct. 1986 Destroyer/DD 
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Ship 


USS Blue Ridge 
USS. White Plains 
USS Tarawa 

USS Juneau 

USS Fresno 

USS Oldendorf 
USS Juneau 

USS Tuscaloosa 
*USS Tautog 
USS Paul F. Foster 
USNS Navasota 
*USS Enterprise 


_ USNS Navasota 
*USS Truxtun 
*USS Arkansas 
USNS Hassayampa 
USS Tuscaloosa 
USS Paul F. Foster 
USS Paul F. Foster 
USS Fresno 

USS Joseph Strauss 
USS Joseph Strauss 
USS Joseph Strauss 
USS Joseph Strauss 
USS Rathburne 
USS Rathburne 
USS Cimarron 

‘ USS Cimarron 
USS Blue Ridge 
USS Copeland 
USS Missouri 

USS Missouri 

USS Towers 

USS Towers 

USS Missouri 

USS Blue Ridge 
USS Copeland 
USS Paul F. Foster 
USS Missouri 

USS Towers 

USS Towers 

USS Towers 
USS Paul F. Foster 
USS Blue Ridge 
USS ‘Paul F. Foster 
*USS Carl Vinson 
USS Vincennes 
USS San jose 

USS Roanoke 

USS Flint 

USS Paul F. Foster 
USS Jouett 

USS Marvin Shields 
USS Brewton 

USS Gary 

USS Leahy 

USNS Mispillion 


Port 


Sydney 
Fremantle 
Fremantle 
Fremantle 
Fremantie 
Darwin 
Fremantle 
Fremantle 
Stirling 
Newcastle 
Fremantle 
Fremantle 
(Gage Rds) 
Fremantle 
Stirling 
Stirling 
Fremantle 
Fremantle 
Port Kembla 
Brisbane 
Fremantle 
Fremantle 


` Kangaroo Island 


Adelaide 
Sydney 
Melbourne 
Sydney 
Melbourne 
Sydney 
Melbourne 
Fremantle 
Sydney 
Hobart 
Cairns 
Sydney 
Fremantle 
Fremantle 
Melbourne 
Adelaide 
Albany 
Adelaide 
Brisbane 
Cairns 
Melbourne 
Darwin 
Fremantle 
Fremantle 
Fremantle 
Fremantle 
Cockburn Sound 
Cockburn Sound 
Fremantie 
Albany 
Albany 
Geraldton 
Bunbury 
Bunbury 
Fremantle 


* Denotes nuclear powered vessel 
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Dates 


29 Sept.-7 Oct. 1986 


18-22 July 1986 
9-10 Sept. 1986 
9-10 Sept. 1986 
9-10 Sept. 1986 
20-21 Sept. 1986 
16-22 Sept. 1986 
9-10 Sept. 1986 
29 Jan.-4 Feb. 1986 
19-22 Sept. 1986 
16-22 Sept. 1986 
18-22 July 1986 


9-10 Sept. 1986 
18-22 July 1986 
18-22 July 1986 
18-22 july 1986 
16-22 Sept. 1986 
22-25 Sept. 1986 
16-18 Sept. 1986 
16-22 Sept. 1986 
2 June 1986 

7-8 June 1986 
8-11 June 1986 
14-17 June 1986 
8-10 June 1986 
13-17 June 1986 
2-10 June 1986 
13-17 June 1986 
9-14 Oct. 1986 
9-13 Oct. 1986 
1-6 Oct. 1986 
8-11 Oct. 1986 
3 Oct. 1986 
7-13 Oct. 1986 
16-19 Oct. 1986 
19-25 Oct. 1986 
18-21 Oct. 1986 
22-24 Oct. 1986 
15 Oct. 1986 
22-24 Oct. 1986 


28 Oct.-1 Nov. 1986 


3-4 Nov. 1986 
9-13 Oct. 1986 


30 Oct.-2 Nov. 1986 


28-31 Oct. 1986 
19-27 Dec. 1986 
19-27 Dec. 1986 
19-27 Dec. 1986 
19-27 Dec. 1986 
19-27 Dec. 1986 
19-27 Dec. 1986 - 
19-27 Dec. 1986 
19-27 Dec. 1986 
19-27 Dec. 1986 
19-27 Dec. 1986 
19-27 Dec. 1986 
19-27 Dec. 1986 


Type/Class 


Amphibious Command/LC 
Combat Store Ship/ASF 
Carrier/LHA 

Amphibious Assault/LPO 
Tank Landing Ship/LST 
Destroyer/DD 
Amphibious Transport/LPO 
Tank Landing Ship/LST 
Submarine/SSN 
Destroyer/DD 

Oiler/AO 

Aircraft Carrier/CVN _ 


Oiler/AO 

Cruiser/CGN 
Cruiser/CGN 

Oiler/AO 

Tank Landing Ship/LST 
Destroyer/DD 
Destroyer/DD 

Tank Landing Ship/LST 
Destroyer/DD 
Destroyer/DD 
Destroyer/DD 
Destroyer/DD 
Frigate/FF 

Frigate/FF 

Oiler/AO 

Oiler/AO 

Amphibious Command/LC 
Frigate/FF 

Battleship/BB 
Battleship/BB 
Destroyer/DD 
Destroyer/DD 
Battleship/BB 
Amphibious Command/LC 
Frigate/FF 
Destroyer/DD 
Battleship/BB 
Destroyer/DD 
Destroyer/DD 
Destroyer/DD 
Destroyer/DD 
Amphibious Command/LC 
Destroyer/DD 

Aircraft Carrier/CVN 
Cruiser/CG ; 
Combat Store Ship/AFS 
Oiler/AO 

Ammunition Ship/AE/T 
Destroyer/DD 
Cruiser/CG 

Frigate/FF 

Frigate/FF 

Frigate/FF 

Cruiser/CG 

Oiler/AO 
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Ship Port Dates Type/Class 

(2) Royal Navy 

HMS Beaver Sydney 29 Sept.-13 Oct. 1986 Frigate/FF 

HMS illustrious Sydney 29 Sept.-13 Oct. 1986 Carrier/CV 

HMS Illustrious Brisbane 19-24 Sept. 1986 Aircraft Carrier/CV 

HMS Amazon Cairns 16-18 Sept. 1986 Frigate/FF 

HMS Beaver Newcastle 22-25 Sept. 1986 Frigate/FF 

HMS Manchester Darwin 30 Aug.-2 Sept. 1986 Destroyer/DD 

HMS Manchester Sydney 29 Sept.-13 Oct. 1986 Destroyer/DD 
HMS Amazon Sydney 29 Sept.-7 Oct. 1986 Frigate/FF 

HMS illustrious Cairns 16 Sept. 1986 Carrier/CV 

HMS Beaver Darwin 12-14 Sept. 1986 Frigate/FF 

HMS Amazon Darwin 12-14 Sept. 1986 Frigate/FF 

HMS Amazon Geelong 9-13 Oct. 1986 Frigate/FF 

HMS Amazon Encounter Bay 18-19 Oct. 1986 Frigate/FF 

HMS Beavér Adelaide 22-27 Oct. 1986 Frigate/FF 

HMS Amazon Adelaide 22-27 Oct. 1986 Frigate/FF 

HMS illustrious Fremantle 25-30 Oct. 1986 Carrier/CV 

HMS Manchester Fremantle 25-30 Oct. 1986 Destroyer/DD 

RFA Olmeda Sydney 29 Sept.-14 Oct. 1986 Tanker/AOF(F) 

RFA Fort Grange Sydney 29 Sept.-13 Oct. 1986 Fleet Oiler/AEFS 

RFA Bayleaf Darwin 30 Aug.-2 Sept. 1986 Tanker/AOS 

RFA Bayleaf Sydney 29 Sept.6 Oct. 1986 Tanker/AOS 

RFA Olmeda Newcastle 22-25 Sept. 1986 Tanker/AOF(F) 

RFA Olmeda Townsville 16-18 Sept. 1986 Tanker/AOF(F) 

RFA Fort Grange Mackay 18-23 Sept. 1986 Replenishment Ship/AEFS 

RFA Olmeda Darwin 11-12 Sept. 1986 Tanker/AOF(F) 

RFA Bayleaf Melbourne 9-15 Oct. 1986 Tanker/AOS 

RFA Olmeda Adelaide 22-27 Oct. 1986 Tanker/AOF(F) 

RFA Bayleaf Fremantle 25-30 Oct. 1986 Tanker/AOS 

RFA Fort Grange Fremantle 25-30 Oct. 1986 Replenishment Ship/AEFS 

(3) French Navy 

FNS Jean Moulin Darwin 19-22 Sept. 1986 Frigate/FF 

FNS Commandant Blaison Sydney 1-7 Oct. 1986 Frigate/FF 

FNS Commandant Blaison Hobart 10-14 Oct. 1986 Frigate/FF 

FNS Commandant Blaison Adelaide 21-27 Oct. 1986 Frigate/FF 





* Denotes nuclear powered vessel 


Argentina: political situation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 


Hansard on 28 April: 


Mr Duncan — Has the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs noted the successful way in which Presi- 
dent Alfonsin of Argentina has prevailed over a 
military challenge to the democratic authority of 
his Government? Will the Government convey its 
warm congratulations and continuing support for 
the way in which democracy is being upheld in 
Argentina after the awful experience of that 
country at the hands of the generals and the 
military? 

Mr Hayden — President Alfonsin’s facing down 
of military rebellious in the Argentine recently was 
a major achievement on his part. In fact, it was 
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described in one dispatch | have seen by | 
professional observer as ‘brilliant’. | think th 
description is well justified. The military in th 
Argentine had enjoyed a rather privileged positio! 
which was scarcely justified, either on its perform 
ance in conflict at a time when the Argentine wa 
involved in the war over the Falklands oli 
particularly, in the way in which it has behave 


` on the issue of human rights. Nonetheless, | 


appeared as though the military in the Argentin: 
presumed that its reputation, status and th 
privileges to which it has made claim remaine 
unchallenged. 


What was displayed beyond any doubt durin 
the recent incident of rebelliousness in the Argen 
tine was, first of all, the capable way in whic 
President Alfonsin responded to that challenge 
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the way in which he preserved democratic values; 
and, more than anything else, the way in which an 
extraordinary wave of public support mobilised 
itself behind the Government. It indicated in the 
most unambiguous way imaginable that, should 
the military proceed with its rebelliousness, 
should it seek seriously to challenge and under- 
mine those developing pillars upon which demo- 
cracy has been established in the Argentine, the 
public would react and react firmly — I believe, 
even fiercely — against the military. What has 
been proved is that the public of the Argentine 
have little but contempt for the military, that the 
role it has presumed can no longer be upheld and 
that the practice of democracy is in a stronger 
condition than ever before. We warmly commend 
President Alfonsin for the way in which he has 
conducted himself in this matter and | will take the 
opportunity of having these comments, both the 
question and the response, conveyed to the 
Government of the Argentine. 


Zambia: South African raid 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 29 April: 


Dr Charlesworth — is the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs aware of reports of the South African 
Government's account of its raid into Zambia on 
25 April? Are these accounts regarded as accu- 
rate? Has the Australian Government taken any 
subsequent action following this violation of 
Zambian territory by foreign military forces? 

Mr Hayden — The Government is aware of 
reports of this raid. The violation of the sovereign 
territory of Zambia is not justified and has been 
condemned by the Australian Government. The 
incursion took place on 25 April. Elements of the 
South African Defence Force were involved. Four 
Zambian civilians were killed and two were 


wounded. No African National Congress (ANC) - 


officials or South African refugees were encount- 
ered. The South African Defence Force unit used a 
helicopter and motorbikes for mobility and the 
attack involved six white SADF members. They 
attacked the Zambian National Provident Fund 
Building, killing two watchmen; they shot up a 
vacant building in which there’ were no ANC 


members, indeed, no people at all; they attacked . 


and destroyed a house, killing two Zambians and 
wounding the wife of one of those people they 
had murdered. There are reports that the vacant 
house that they destroyed had been empty for four 
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months and that there had been a prospective 
buyer. 

In carrying out this raid the South African 
Defence Force violated the sovereign territory of 
Zambia. The soldiers killed and wounded inno- 
cent civilians. It was a major military blunder 
which was obviously based on untrustworthy 
intelligence. This is an indication of how shakily 
based is any assertion made by the South African 
authorities. it has been labelled as an election 
stunt by the South African Government and has all 
the hallmarks of such. The Australian Government 
extends its sympathy to the Government of 
Zambia for the way in which its territory has been 
violated and in particular it extends its sympathy 
to the bereaved and wounded. The Australian 
Government formally condemns this raid and any 
cross-border raid in either direction. It regrets very 
much that this action sets back any prospects of a 
negotiated and peaceful settlement. 


Immigration: overseas student entry 
visas for Libyans 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 29 April: 


Mr Cadman — | address my question to the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. As exit 
permits from Libya are usually only granted to 
pro-Gadaffi student activists, is the Minister aware 
that his Department issued 10 Libyans with 
overseas student entry visas: last year? Is the 
Minister also aware that a Libyan student who 
studied at the University of Sydney, and whose 
name I can supply, threatened Australia as a target 
for terrorist activity? Have Libyan students in 
countries like the United Kingdom been linked to 
terrorist activities? Will the Minister give an 
assurance that none of the Libyan students in 
Australia are activists who support Colonel Gadaf- 
fi or who are involved in activities associated with 
his South Pacific power push? 

Mr Young — | am not aware — or | was not 


“aware until fhe honourable member for Mitchell 


just said so — of the number of visas issued to 
students last year, but | assure the House that in 
giving visas for any controversial visitors the best 
advice is taken from all agencies and departments 
associated in giving that advice and from my 
colleagues who have the ministerial commissions 
in those departments. A collective decision js 
taken in the best interests of Australia. 
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Australian aid program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 7 October: 

(1) What (a) bilateral and (b) components of 
multilateral aid from Australia have gone to (i) 
Bangladesh, (ii) Hong Kong, (iii) Ethiopia, (iv) 
Sudan and (v) Egypt in (A) 1981-82 and (B) 
1985-86. 

(2) What were the proportions (a) allocated and 
(b) confirmed as expended on (i) relief of need and 
local community controlled projects and (ii) 
military and industrial projects in each case. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) (a) The bilateral aid provided (including 
food aid provided bilaterally) was: 





a 


Country 1981-82 1985-86 
cai, i 

$’000 $’000 
Bangladesh sairaan 26 055 14 012 
Hong KONG. errr tr ka cewen Ta” 11 920 
SOD lacs. s+ s0scsee cas TE 6 033 15 967 
Sudam serrait ean uraa 4 938 161 
RA a EEIE TEA 6 545 9332 








*NB: Whereas only students sponsored under the aid 
program were included in 1981-82, as part of the cost of 
educating all students from developing countries in 
Australia was included in Australia’s Official Develop- 
ment Assistance (ODA) in 1985-86. 


1 (b) Funds contributed through an internation- 
al agency, but earmarked for a particular recipient 
country, are not multilateral but rather bilateral 
and are including in the figures at 1 (a) above. The 
OECD Development Assistance Committee 


The Australian Ambassador to 
Ethiopia, Mr John Shepherd, at the 
food distribution point for refugees, 
Wukro, Tigray, Ethiopia. (Photo cour- 
tesy of Mr John Shepherd). 
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(DAC), by whose aid reporting guidelines Australi- 
a abides, defines multilateral aid as those funds 
which are contributed to an international organis- 
ation for ODA purposes and which become an 
integral part of the organisation’s financial assets, 
thus losing their identity. 

The great bulk of Australia’s assistance to 
multilateral agencies is not earmarked and accor- 
dingly its recipients. are not specifically identifi- 
able. It is, however, possible to calculate an 
imputed level of Australian assistance to a particu- 
lar country through such agencies. To do so, 
Australia’s contribution to the total unearmarked 
budget of each agency is determined as a percen- 
tage figure. That percentage of the agency’s total 
assistance to each country gives the imputed level 
of Australian assistance through the agency. 

The following figures set out such imputed 
levels of assistance through the main multilateral 
agencies. The United Nations Development 
Program (UNDP), the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR) and the Asian 
Development Fund (ADF) have financial years 
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coincident with the calendar year, so it has not 
been possible to provide figures in terms of the 
Australian financial year, although a rough esti- 
mate could be made by taking the average of the 
two relevant calendar years. Accurate 1986 fi- 
gures are not yet available, however, for UNDP or 
UNHCR. 

The figures for ADF and the International 
Development Association (IDA) represent the 
imputed Australian component of loans approved 
in U.S. dollars, converted to Australian dollars at 
the average exchange rate for the calendar or 
financial year in question. The figures for the 
World Food Program (WFP) represent the value of 
various food aid commodities converted to Aust- 


‘tralian dollars. As WFP operates and reports on a 


biennial basis, the financial year figure is only 
notional, representing half the biennial figure. 
Figures have not been provided for imputed 
contributions through other smaller multilateral 
organisations because of the time involved and 
the dubious accuracy and relevance of such 
figures when small amounts are involved. 


Imputed levels of Australian assistance through the major multilateral agencies 


1987 

Bangladesh — 
UNDP? seus leah iieiea 234 
UNHCR — 
LEi OT een vows 
ADF coe nteceeteeteeseecs 8 540 
WEP a eens ee eee eee 

Hong Kong — ` 
UNDP auare ra AENT 3 
UNHCR oeaan ITEN 516 
HOS E EA EE 
ADE sei rneen yE EnS 0 
WV EE e OaE EEEk 

Ethiopia — 
UNDP a cgcetstewiGuse edd 90 
DINIOR tech duee hed ct tes 465 
OA eoe AEAEE 
ADF oeeie paeten kE 0 
WEP ee OENE KERN AREN 

Sudan — 
|B EE EA EE EE 115 
UNHCR cu eceunea irot 1 243 
Ea T E EAE EEE 
a E nas 0 
WEP acs cael easidn ee wnserna 
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1981-82 


1 000 


760 


(000) - 
1982 1985 1985-86 1986 
396 623 n.a, 
21 1 n.a. 
14 190 
11 300 18 630 7 880 
1:180 
1 1 n.a. 
186 72 n.a. 
0 
0 0 0 
0 
275 300 n.a. 
180 397 na. 
2 070 
0 0 0 
1 190 
185 61 n.a. 
897 1916 na. 
- 1 920 
0 G 0 
580 
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(000) 


1981 1981-82 1982 1985 1985-86 1986 





(2) i) Amounts provided bilaterally for specific purposes are: 


Relief of need 
emergency relief 


Local community 


controlled industrially 








(including food aid) projects (NGOs) related projects 

1981-82 1985-86 1981-82 1985-86 1981-82 1985-86 

cea a tala oe aa ened 
$000 $000 $0090 $000 $000 $000 
Bangladeshen amec tiis 17 208 9112 254 339 97 — 
Hong Kong ......------55-+- -— — - 2 == = 
NODA x5. nse ei a NA 5352 14 737 7i 650 — a7 
adim s Si diewnt ee dae cee mes 4 891 3 324 5 121 a -l 
a A E S 6 257 8 349 46 13 a ae 





b Ri. ts 
gb oni, ‘Samed 
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As regards multilateral aid, it is not possible, without extensive project-by-project research, to provide breakdowns of 


components of annual program expenditure. 


2 (ii) Military aid is not included within Austra- 
lia’s official development assistance. It falls within 
the responsibility of the Minister for Defence. 
Figures for industrial projects are provided under 
2 (i) above. 


USSR: RBMK nuclear reactors 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 February 1987: 

(1) Is he able to say whether the ill-fated 
Chernobyl nuclear reactor was a model RBMK- 
1000. 

(2) Is he able to say whether the USSR currently 
has in operation 19 RBMK-1000 nuclear reactors 
similar to the Chernobyl reactor. 

(3) Is he able to say whether the 11th Soviet 
Five Year Plan envisaged the production of an 
additional 20 RBMK-1000 nuclear reactors; if so, 
has this Plan been modified in the wake of the 
accident at the Chernobyl reactor site. 

(4) Is he able to say whether the USSR allows 
inspections of their nuclear power plants by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). 

(5) Is he able to say whether the RBMK-1000 
nuclear reactor meets the safety standards of the 
IAEA. 


ah 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) The USSR currently has twelve RBMK- 1000 
nuclear reactors in operation, including Cher- 
nobyl units 1 and 2. The USSR has scheduled 
Chernobyl unit 3 to resume operation later in 
1987. There are also in operation two RBMK- 
1500 reactors which are a development of the 
RBMK-1000 reactor type. 

(3) Yes. On the information currently available 
it is understood that the eight units unde 
construction at the time of the Chernobyl acciden 
and Chernobyl units 5 and 6 will be completed 
Construction of the other planned RBMK reactor: 
will not commence during the current Five Yea 
Plan. The USSR has indicated that construction © 
these reactors will be considered in 1988-89 fo 
the next Five Year Plan. 

(4) Yes. The International Atomic Energy Agen 
cy (IAEA) may undertake inspections for sate 
guards purposes of certain nuclear power plants i! 
the Soviet Union in accordance with the voluntar 
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offer safeguards agreement which the Soviet 
Union, like most other nuclear-weapon States, has 
concluded with the IAEA. 

The term ‘voluntary offer agreement’ is used to 
describe the safeguards agreements between 
nuclear-weapon States (NWS) and the IAEA and 
reflects the fact that under the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT) 
such States are under no obligation to accept 
safeguards on nuclear materials in any of their 
nuclear activities. Inspections carried out by the 
Agency in nuclear-weapon States permit indepen- 
dent verification as to those States’ civil nuclear 
activities in facilities designated as eligible for the 
application of safeguards. Consistent with other 
voluntary offer agreements, safeguards are applied 
in any period only to some of the facilities 
appearing on the list of designated eligible facili- 
ties. 

It has been reported that the Soviet RBMK 
reactors were included by the USSR in their initial 
voluntary offer of facilities eligible for application 
of safeguards but that these reactors were not 
selected for inspection by the IAEA because the 
reactor type is not used outside the USSR. The 
IAEA preferred to choose types on which the 
safeguarding experience gained could be used 
also on the same types in non-nuclear-weapon 
States. 

(5) No. Current information indicates that the 
USSR has not requested the IAEA to assess the 
safety of the RBMK-1000 nuclear reactors. 


UNESCO 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Hollis asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 19 February 1987: 

(1) Has the Government yet considered 
whether Australia should become a party to 
UNESCO’s 1950 (Florence) Agreement on the 
Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Materials and the 1976 (Nairobi) Protocol to the 
Agreement? 

(2) Further to his answer to my question No. 
1225 (Hansard, 31 May 1985, page 3365), (a) 
with which Departments has his Department 
consulted on this subject, (b) on what dates did 
the consultations occur and (c) what responses did 
his Department receive. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) The Government has not yet considered 
whether Australia should become a party to the 
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1950 (Florance) Agreement and the 1976 (Nairo- 
bi) Protocol. 

(2) While there has been no formal consult- 
ation between my Department and other Depart- 
ments, | understand that interested Departments 
are now re-examining the question of possible 
adherence by Australia to the Agreement and 
Protocol. 


international Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Sinclair asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 17 February 1987: 

(1) What are the names of the signatory nations 
who have signed the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights. 

(2) For each of these nations, (a) how frequent- 
ly are national elections held, (b) when were the 
last 3 elections held, (c) how many political 
parties contested those elections and {d} is any 
House of Parliament comprised of members 
representing single-member constituencies; if so 
(i) what is the disparity between the number of 
electors who voted in the last election in the 
numerically smallest and numerically largest con- 
stituency in each House of Parliament and (iij 
what is the method of voting used in elections for 
each House of Parliament, including whether the 
method is (A) compulsory preferential, (B) option- 
al preferential or (C) first past the post. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the right honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) The nations which have signed (5}, ratified 
(R) or acceded to (A) the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights are: 

S Algeria, A Cameroon, A Central African 
Republic, A Congo, R Egypt, A Gabon, A Gambia, 
R Guinea, A Kenya, S Liberia, A Libya, R 
Madagascar, A Mali, A Mauritius, R Morocco, A 
Niger, R Japan, S Democratic Kampuchea, A 
Korea (DPR), R. Mongolia, R New Zealand, R 
Philippines, A Sri ‘Lanka, A Vietnam, R Austria, R 
Belgium, R Bulgaria, R Byelorussia, R Cyprus, R 
Czechoslovakia, R Denmark, R Finland, A Rwan- 
da, R Senegal, A Sudan, A Tanzania, A Togo, R 
Tunisia, A Zaire, A Zambia, R Argentina, A 
Barbados, A Bolivia, A Canada, R Chile, R 
Colombia, R Costa Rica, A Dominican Republic, 
R Ecuador, R El Salvador, R Guyana, S Honduras, 
R Jamaica, A Mexico, A Nicaragua, R Panama, R 
Peru, A St Vincent and the Grenadines, A Suri- 
name, A Trinidad and Tobago, S$ Afghanistan, R 
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Australia, A India, A France, R German Demo- 
cratic Republic, R German Federal Republic, R 
Hungary, R Iceland, S Ireland, R Italy, R Luxem- 
bourg, R Netherlands, R Norway, R Poland, R 
Portugal, R Romania, A San Marino, R Spain, R 
Sweden, R Ukrainian SSR, R United Kingdom, R 
USSR, R Yugoslavia, S Algeria, R Egypt, R fran, R 
lraq, S Israel, R Jordan, A Lebanon, A Libya, R 
Morocco, A Syria, R Tunista. : 

(2) | am advised that this information is not 
held by my Department at present. 


Australian aid: Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 February 1987: 

Has Australian bilateral aid to Afghan refugees 
in Pakistan declined from $6.2 million in 1984-85 
to $4.9 million in 1985-86. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

| refer to the honourable member to my reply to 
question on notice No. 1977 in the weekly 
Hansard No. 18 of 29 November 1985. 

Australian aid to Afghan refugees in Pakistan is 
provided on a multilateral basis in support of 
assistance programs by the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees and the International 
Committee on the Red Cross. This had been: 

1983-84 — $6.2 million 

1984-85 — $4.5 million 

1985-86. — $4.9 million 

Most of this aid has been food aid, mainly 
wheat, the tonnage of which has been maintained 
at 20000 tonnes a year in recent years. In 
1985-86 an additional 5000 tonnes of wheat was 
provided. Because of the fall in commodity prices 
the total value of our aid to the refugees in dollar 
terms has tended to stabilise over the last two 
years. | 


U.S.-FRG defence relations: SDI 
research program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 February 1987: 

Is he able to say whether the Federal Republic 
of Germany agreed to join the Strategic Defense 
Initiative (SDI) research program on 19 March 
1986 by allowing private firms to conduct SDI 
research. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourabl 
member’s question is as follows: 

The Federal Republic of Germany and th 
United States signed a memorandum of unde 
standing on 27 March 1986 concerning th 
participation of German firms, research instit 
tions and other organisations in the SDI researc 
program. l 

In a statement made on 18 December 1985, th 
Government of the Federal Republic of German 
reaffirmed that it was approving participation i 
the SDI research program on the basis of th 
following understandings: 

@ the United States aim is not to achieve superio 
ity through SDI; 

@ decisions going beyond the SDI research phas 
will not be taken unti! the research-phas 
results are known; 

è the United States will be prepared to hol 
continuous, intensive consultations with i 
allies on this subject. 


U.S.-UK defence relations: SDI 
research programs 


The following questions and answers appeared i 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreig 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 February 1987: 

Is he able to say whether the UK agreed in lat 
1985 to work with the U.S. on advanced strateg! 
defence systems associated with the Strategi 
Defense Initiative research program. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourabl 
member’s question is as follows: 

On 6 December 1985, the UK and the Unite 
States signed a memorandum of understandin 
covering participation by British industry an 
research institutions in the SDI research progran 

UK participation in the SDI program remair 
based on the principles agreed between M 
Thatcher and President Reagan in Decembe 
1984, namely: 

@ the United States and Western aim was not t 
gain superiority but to maintain a militar 
balance taking account of Soviet develoy 
ments; | 

è SDI-related deployment would, in view « 
Treaty obligations, have to be a matter fc 
further negotiation; 

@ the overall aim is to enhance rather tha 
undercut deterrence; 

@ East-West negotiations should aim to achiev 
security with reduced levels of offensive sy: 
tems on both sides. 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, greeting the Ch 
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airman of the African National Congress, Mr Oliver Tambo, 


during his visit to Canberra on I April. (Promotion Australia photo). 


am 


U.S.-Japan defence relations: SDI 
research program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 Arpil: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 February 1987: 

Ils he able to say whether Japan agreed to 
Participate in the Strategic Defense Initiative 
research program on 9 September 1986. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

Yes. On 9 September 1986 Japan announced 
that it would enter into consultations with the 
United States Government on measures to facili- 
tate the participation of Japanese entities in the 
SDI research program. The Japanese Government 
also made clear that with or without these specific 
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arrangements, Japanese companies were free to 

participate in the program. 

On the same day, the Japanese Government 
reaffirmed the five principles agreed between 
Prime Minister Nakasone and President Reagan in 
the Bonn Summit in 1985, namely: 

@ the United States would not use SDI to seek 
unilateral superiority over the Soviet Union: 

è SDI would constitute part of the Western 
deterrent; 

è the SDI program would not violate the ABM 
Treaty; 

@ there should be drastic reductions in the 
number of nuclear weapons; 

@ any development and deployment of SDI- 
generated weapons systems would be preceded 
by consultations with allies and negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. 
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U.S.-Italy defence relations: SDI 
research program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 February 1987: 

Is he able to say whether on 19 September 1986 
the Italian Foreign and Defence Ministries signed 
an agreement with the U.S. Department of De- 
fense to participate in the SDI research program. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

The United States and Italy signed a memoran- 
dum of understanding concerning Italian particip- 
ation in SDI research on 19 September 1986. | am 
not aware of the details of who signed the 
memorandum on behalf of the two countries. 


U.S.-Israel defence relations: SDI 
research program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 February 1987: 

Is he able to say whether Israel agreed to join 
the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) research 
program on 6 May 1986 and that on 5 November 
Israel] signed its first contract for U.S.$5.1 million 
to work on defensive systems capable of intercept- 
ing and destroying short-range balistic missiles. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. Israel signed a memorandum of mis 
standing with the United States on 6 May 1986. 

(2) The Israeli Defense Ministry and the U.S. 
Department of Defense signed an agreement on 5 
November 1986 under which the Israeli Defense 
Ministry will carry out a study to define a defence 
system against tactical ballistic missiles. | do not 
have exact details on the nature and value of the 
contract. 


South Africa: International 
Convention on the Suppression and 
Punishment of the Crime of 
Apartheid 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April; 


Mr Hollis asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 20 August 1986: 
(1) Is Australia taking steps to become a party 
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to the 1973 International Convention on t 
Suppression and Punishment of the Crime 
Apartheid. 

(2) How. many nations have already becon 
parties to the Convention. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourat 
member's question is as follows: 

1. Australia shares totally the abhorrence 
apartheid which underlies the 1973 Aparthe 
Convention and has been in the forefront 
international efforts to achieve the broad purpo 
of the Convention, namely the eradication 
apartheid. In line with the strategy embodied 
the Commonwealth Accord on South Africa agr 
ed at Nassau in 1985 and extended at the Londi 
meeting of Commonwealth Heads of Governme 
in August 1986, we have undertaken concre 
measures to bring home to the South Africi 
Government that its policies must change. 

The reluctance of the Government to become 
party to the Apartheid Convention should not | 
seen as diminishing our commitment to tl 
removal of apartheid. It is related rather 
problems with certain legal concepts, especial 
the notion of criminality, on which the Conve 
tion is based. The Convention’s definition 
apartheid as a crime is imprecise and difficult 
accommodate in a system of criminal law like o 
own which regards a clear definition of a crimin 
offence as an essential safeguard of civil libertie 
Some of the activities which are embraced in tl 
definition would not be regarded as crimin 
under Australian legislation. There are in additic 
problems with the concept of universal jurisdi 
tion embodied in the Convention, under whic 
any State party to the Convention is technical 
obliged to prosecute any person within | 
jurisdiction responsible for the broadly define 
crime of apartheid wherever the act is committe 
and whatever the person’s nationality may bi 

2. 85 nations have become party to tl 
Convention. No country with a political and leg 
system similar to Australia’s has become a part 


Suriname: Libyan counter 
insurgency experts and the plight of 
refugees 

The following questions and answers appeared | 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreig 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 February 1987: 

(1) Is he able to say whether reports in tr 
London newspaper, The Times, that Libya sent ; 
least 100 counter-insurgency experts to Surinarr 
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to assist the army in fighting an anti-government 
rebellion in the eastern provinces of Suriname are 
correct. 

(2) ls he able to say whether reports from 
French Guyana that more than 5000 Surinamese 
refugees have fled across the Maroni River in 
order to escape the conflict are correct. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Rumours that up to 100 Libyan counter- 
insurgency experts are assisting the Surinamese 
army have been circulating for some time. 
However, countries which follow developments 
in Suriname closely have no evidence for a Libyan 
presence beyond the 14 or so Libyans at the 
Libyan People’s Bureau — or Embassy in our 
terms in Paramaribo, the capital. 

(2) Up-to 9000 ‘bush negroes’ are believed to 
have fled from Suriname into French Guyana as a 
result of the fighting in Suriname. 


Middle East: terrorist organisations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 February 1987: 

(1) Is he able to say whether the Lebanon- 
based Islamic Jihad organisation is an umbrella 
name used by Iranian, Syrian and Libyan sup- 
ported terrorists that operate under the names 
Islamic Amal, Jundallah, Hezbollah, Muslim 
Students Union and Hussein Suicide Commando 
and that these groups are largely controlled by 
the Iranian Revolutionary Guard Corps. 

(2) Is he able to say whether the Iranian 
Revolutionary Guard Corps employs approx- 
imately 250 000 persons and combines the func- 
tions of secret police, overseas secret service and 
counter-intelligence for the Iranian government. 

(3) Is he able to say whether the headquarters 
of the Iranian Revolutionary Guard Corps contin- 
gent in Lebanon are in the towns of Zabadanih in 
Syria and Baalbek in the Bekaa Valley of Syrian- 
occupied Lebanon. 

(4) Is he able to say whether the Iranian 
Revolutionary Guard Corps is controlled by an 
Iranian ‘War Against Satan Committee’ whose 
goals is to eliminate all Western influence from 
the Middle East. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 
` 1. The Iranian Revolutionary Guards Corps 
influences, but does not control Islamic jihad. It 
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supplies training and logistical support to subsidi- 
ary agents of Islamic Jihad. Islamic Jihad is an 
umbrella arrangement for various pro-lranian 
Shi’a groups through the Middle East such as 
Hizballah and the pro-lranian, Iraqi Islamic Call 
Party (Al Dawa). Islamic Amal, a breakaway group 
from Amal and now thought to be a faction of 
Hizballah, is a member of islamic Jihad, jundal- 
lah, the Muslim Students Union and the Hussein 
Guerilla Commando group might also be mem- 
bers, though my Department has no confirmation 
of this. 

2. Reports in various international publica- 
tions, such as the Statesman’s Yearbook and the 
Europe Yearbook, indicate that the Iranian Re- 
volutionary Guard Corps has a membership of 
approximately 250000 persons. They are re- 
sponsible for internal security as well as being the 
main body involved in the external security of the 
Iranian state. 

3. The headquarters of the Revolutionary 
Guards contingent in Lebanon is thought to be in 
the Baalbek region in the Bekaa Valley. 

4. My Department has no information on a 
v War Against Satan Committee. The Revolution- 
ary Guards are the responsibility of their Minister, 
Moshen Rafiqdust, who is ultimately responsible 
to the Minister for Defence and the President. 


Sri Lanka: alleged assistance to Tamil 
Tigers by Australian Council of 
Churches 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 


Senator Bolkus — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Has the Minister seen the allegations of the 
Sri Lankan High Commissioner to Australia in the 
Australian newspaper of Friday 24 April that the 
Australian Council of Churches ‘is funding the 
Tamil Tigers and the Press release of Senator . 
Jessop of the same date, where he repeats the 
allegations and adds that the Australian Council of 
Churches is also funding the Communist Party in 
the Philippines and its military wing, the New 
People’s Army? Does the Government have any 
evidence to support the guilt-by-association 
claims of Senator Jessop against that highly 
respected overseas aid organisation? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am able now to say 
that no evidence which has come to the attention 
of the Government justifies the allegations made 
by Senator Jessop both in the Press release to 
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which Senator Bolkus referred and in the question 
which Senator Jessop asked me a couple of days 
ago. | now reply to him as well as to Senator 
Bolkus. The Australian Council of Churches (ACC) 
is a highly reputable Australian non-governmental 
aid organisations, as we all know, which provides 
relief to thousands of victims of natural disasters, 
poverty and conflict. Churches affiliated with the 
ACC include the Anglican Church, the Uniting 
Church, Churches of Christ and the Salvation 
Army. 


The Council of Churches advises that it has 
indeed supported church-based organisations in 
southern India which offer relief and rehabilitation 
services to Tamil people from Sri Lanka who have 
fled their country because of the situation there. 
The Organisation for Eelam Refugees Rehabilit- 
ation (OFFER), and the People Education for 
Action and Liberation (PEAL), provide emergency 
relief for refugees, including shelter and Joans for 
the setting up of a small business and/or con- 
tinuing education. It might interest Senator Jessop 
to know that the ACC reports regularly to the 
Government on these activities. 


I readily acknowledge as a genera! matter that it 
is inevitably that relief organisations and militants, 
including terrorists in pursuit of recruits, will on 
occasion find themselves in physica! proximity as 
they pursue their very different objectives among 
the victims of violence in refugee camps in many 
parts of the world. But the needs of the hungry, the 
sick and the homeless cannot be held hostage to 
ethnic antagonisms, nor to the ideological climate 
prevailing, or which is believed to prevail, in the 
refugee camps. It would be quite unreasonable to 
expect non-government organisations to tailor 
their assistance to such considerations. 


The Government’s views on the use of violence 
to achieve political ends are very well known. We 
give no encouragement to terrorist groups and 
would naturally be deeply concerned at any 
evidence of such groups receiving assistance from 
Australia. | repeat, as | said at the outset that no 
such evidence has been forthcoming regarding 
the ACC’s activities in South Asia, the Philippines 
or anywhere else. Under these circumstances we 
can only condemn the allegations that have been 
made by Senator Jessop about not only the ACC 
but also Community Aid Abroad and, for that 
matter, the Catholic Church-as well. It would be a 
tragedy if the vital work of these organisations, 
which rely on public. confidence and support, 
were to be .affected by these allegations, which | 
can describe only as being both irresponsible and 
malicious. 
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Immigration: refugees 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 

Mr Leo McLeay asked the Ministër for Immigr- 
ation and Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 18 
February 1987: 

Does the Committee on the Determination of 
Refugee Status monitor the safety of persons who 
have been refused refugee status by the Commit- 
tee after they leave Australia; if not, would it be 
feasible for the Committee to do so in the future. 

Mr Young — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

No. The Determination of Refugee Status 
(DORS) Committee does not monitor the safety of 
persons who have been refused refugee status in 
Australia. Central to the DORS Committee’s 
consideration of cases is an assessment as to 
whether applicants can return safely to their 
countries of origin. Where applicants have been 
recommended for rejection by the Committee, the 
assessment has been made that these persons can 
return in safety and hence, monitoring is not 
necessary. 

it would not be feasible for the Committee to 
monitor the safety of all persons who have had 
their claim for refugee status rejected. If it was 
decided that monitoring of a particular case was 
required, this could be arranged through Austra- 
lia’s overseas posts, provided there was co- 
operation from relevant organisations and from 
the authorities of the country concerned. 


USSR: Australian embassy in 
Moscow 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 April: 

Senator Gareth Evans — On 2 April, Senator 
Crichton-Browne asked me a question about 
security in the Australian Embassy in Moscow. 
The answer is as follows: It is not a fact that the 
Soviet Government has refused to allow the 
Australian Embassy in Moscow to develop its 
premises to alleviate an acute accommodation 
shortage. The Government is interested in obtain- 
ing a new site in Moscow for the construction of a 
chancery, some staff accommodation and ad- 
ditional facilities. There have been some discus- 
sions with the relevant authorities in Moscow. 
Some sites have been identified and discussions 
are continuing. Redevelopment of the Australian 
Embassy in Moscow has not been possible be- 
cause of the historical value of the building. This 
inability to redevelop the site, however, has not 
impaired security. 
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Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs 
to Torres Strait 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, will visit Torres Strait from 6-8 April. 
Mr Hayden’s visit is at the invitation of the Torres 
Strait Island Co-ordinating Council and will in- 
clude several islands in addition to Thursday 
Island. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government was 
committed to advancing the interests of the Torres 
Strait Islanders. As Foreign Minister, he was 
responsible for the satisfactory implementation of 
the Torres Strait Treaty between Australia and 
Papua New Guinea and, as a Queenslander, Mr 
Hayden had a particular interest in Torres Straits 
matters. 

Mr Hayden commented that the Torres Strait 
Treaty was a remarkable example of how complex 
legal problems could be overcome by ingenuity 
and common sense. He had closely followed the 
implementation of the treaty since it took effect in 
February 1985. His visit would give him the 
opportunity to observe this process at first hand 
and to hear the views of those directly affected. 


Ambassador to Denmark 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Jeffrey Benson as Australia’s Ambassador to 
Denmark and as non-resident Ambassador to the 
Republic of Iceland. Mr Benson succeeds Mr 
Anthony Dingle, who has been Ambassador in 
Copenhagen since 1983. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and Denmark 
enjoyed a warm and productive relationship 
which had been strengthened by the recent visit of 
Denmark’s Queen Margrethe. The two countries 
co-operated closely in many international bodies 
where they shared common interests and views 
on a number of important international issues. 

As well Denmark, a member of the European 
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Mr Jeffrey Benson. (Department of Foreign Affairs 
photo). 


Community, was emerging as an increasingly 
important trading partner for Australia. 

Mr Benson has served in the Australian Mission 
to the United Nations in New York, in Tokyo and 
London. He will take up his appointment. in 
Copenhagen in May. 


South Pacific Tuna Access Treaty 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, and the Minister for Primary Indus- 
try, Mr John Kerin, MP, said today that the 
multilateral fisheries access treaty signed in Port 
Moresby yesterday represented one of the out- 
standing achievements in regionalism in the South 
Pacific. 

The treaty, between members of the South 
Pacific Forum Fisheries Agency and the United 
States, establishes fees and conditions under 
which U.S. tuna vessels may operate in the fishing 
zones of members of the agency. Mr Kerin, who 
returned to Canberra today, signed on behalf of 
Australia. 

Mr Hayden and Mr Kerin said that the treaty 
was one of the most successful initiatives of the 
South Pacific Forum. 

Discussion on a treaty was launched at the 
1984 South Pacific Forum meeting in Funafuti. 
Tuvalu. The Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, had been 
one of the principal proponents of a treaty as a 
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means of resolving the problem of United States - 


tuna fishing vessels operating in the 200-mile 
fishing zones of South Pacific States without 
licences and without payment of any fee. 

‘There had been a danger of this dispute 
escalating into an even greater issue of dispute 
between South Pacific Governments and the 
United States. The signing of the treaty signalled 
the end of two and a half years of complex and 
often difficult negotiations. Countries were to be 
congratulated for their commitment to concluding 
a fair and reasonable solution. The treaty provides 
a just solution to what had been an unjust 
situation. The United States would now pay a fair 
price for fair access to the rich South Pacific tuna 
fishing “grounds. The treaty had confirmed the 
value of South Pacific Governments working 
together as partners in the region to promote 
mutual interests. They have achieved collectively 
a result which could not have been attained 
separately. Australia had been pleased to have 
been able to co-operate with its island neighbours 
in the negotiations. Australia would continue to 
be ready to play a full role in promoting the 
interests of the region’, the Ministers said. 

Both Ministers praised the work of the Director 
and staff of the Forum Fisheries Agency and the 
delegations for the work put into achieving the 
Treaty. 


Defence: international exercise to 
protect merchant shipping 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 3 April: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, 
announced today that the Royal Australian Navy 
will take part in a major international exercise to 
test procedures for the defence of shipping trade 
routes. 

The exercise, called Bell Buoy 87, involves 
Australia, the United States, Canada and the 
United Kingdom, as well as several Asian and 
Pacific nations. 

The ten day exercise, beginning on 6 April, will 
involve complex co-ordination and co-operation 
arrangements linking port offices, ships at sea and 
the Maritime Commands of participating nations. 

‘With annual exports valued in excess of $32 
billion carried by 850 million tonnes of merchant 
shipping, Australia places a high priority on its 
capacity to defend our maritime and trade in- 
terests,’ Mr Beazley said. 

A major feature of Bell Buoy 87 will be the 
employment of more than 200 Naval Reservists at 
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port offices in all States and the Northern Te: 
tory. it will be the largest mobilisation of the Nav 
Reserve this year. The men and women of t 
Reserve come from areas as remote from the s 
as Julia Creek in far western Queensland. 


Defence: offsets policy program 


News release issued by the Minister for Defen 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 5 April: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, si 
today that the Government’s new offsets poli 
was working well and the level of Australi 
Industry Involvement (All) in Defence capi 
equipment contracts was considerably higt 
than previous levels. 

‘Since the new policy was introduced in Jar 
ary last year, capital equipment contracts wo 
$746 million have been placed by Defen 
including contracts worth $419 million w 
overseas suppliers,’ Mr Beazley said. 

The total All component in the contracts w 
worth $346 million or an average of 46 per cent 
the contract price. This figure included Defen 
offsets contract obligations of $161 million or 
per cent of the imported content. 

‘Securing an Australian industry involvement 
46 per cent is a direct reflection of the Gove: 
ment’s determination to obtain a high proporti 
of its purchases locally. The new policy und 
lines the strategic and economic benefits 
Australian industry winning work competitivi 
through the Defence offsets program,’ Mr Beaz! 
said. 

The Minister said the overall offsets obligati 
achieved (29 per cent of imported value) wot 
have been exceeded had the U.S. compar 
General Dynamics, accepted an obligation arisi 
from the recent purchase of additional Standa 
surface-to-air missiles. 

‘General Dynamics, currently the sole suppl 
of certain Standard missile systems to the Defen 
Force, has consistently refused to honour offs: 
obligations in Australia against foreign milite 
sales purchases,’ Mr Beazley said. 

He added that recent actions by the U 
Department of Defense to open up its equipme 
purchases to greater competition would he 
Australia to avoid similar situations in the futu: 
particularly in the’ purchase of missile systems a 
replacement missiles. The Minister also stress 
the importance of Australian industry bei 
involved in missile programs, adding that t 
government would continue to give priority 
achieving high local industry involvement 
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future defence capital equipment programs, par- 
ticularly where this involvement would provide 
essential ongoing support for the Defence Force. 

‘The Defence industry Committee, comprising 
senior business people, Service and departmental 
officers, which was set up to advise me on 
defence industry matters, is responsible for moni- 
toring and advising on the offsets program,’ Mr 
Beazley said. 

‘The Committee attributes the success in 
achieving the recent high levels of All to the 
effective action being taken by the Department of 
Defence to meet the Government's new offsets 
targets. Major equipment purchases planned for 
the next few years, including the new replacement 
submarines and light patrol frigates for the RAN, 
are likely to see even greater involvement for 
Australia’s defence industry,’ Mr Beazley added. 


Visit to Australia by the Crown 
Prince of Thailand 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 6 April: 


The Crown Prince of Thailand, His Royal 
Highness Maha Vajiralongkorn, will be visiting 
Australia from 8 to 11 April as the guest of the 
Australian Government. 

The Crown Prince has a longstanding associ- 
ation with Australia, having spent six years of his 
education at the King’s School, Parramatta and the 
Royal Military College at Duntroon. The Crown 
Prince has also visited Australia in 1981 and 
1985. 

During his visit to Canberra the Crown Prince 
will be staying with their Excellencies, the 
Governor-General, the Right Honourable Sir 
Ninian Stephen, AK, GCMG, CCVO, KBE, and 
Lady Stephen, who recently visited Thailand. 

The Crown Prince’s visit is a significant 
contribution to strengthening the longstanding 
friendship between Australia and Thailand. 


Aid: changes to mixed credit facility 
News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that Australia’s mixed 
credit facility for developing countries has been 
greatly enhanced to improve the competitiveness 
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of Australian companies tendering for worthwhile 
development projects. 

Announcing the changes to the scheme known 
as the Development Import Finance Facility 
(DIFF), Mr Hayden said they were designed to 
make it more responsive and flexible in helping 
Australian companies in their bid for overseas 
contracts while maintaining the development 
priority of the scheme. The changes result from a 
review of the DIFF scheme following criticisms by 
exporters of some of the procedures and condi- 
tions. 

‘To underline the priority given by the Govern- 
ment to this facility funding is planned to increase 
to 5 per cent of the global aid vote or $120 million 
by 1989-90 depending on budgetary circumst- 
ances. Funding for DIFF in 1987-88 should be 
about $30 million, almost double the amount 
allocated this financial year,’ Mr Hayden said. 

The Minister said the initiative reflected the 
Government's desire to increase the involvement 
of Australian companies in the Australian aid 
program. 

Managed by the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau, the scheme was introduced in 
1980 to partially offset the disadvantaged Aust- 
ralian exporters faced by aggressive ‘mixed credit’ 
schemes of certain OECD countries. 

Mixed credits combine grant aid funds with 
commercial export finance, and usually represent 
a quarter of the eligible total cost of the contract. 
They effectively provide highly concessional fi- 
nance packages to developing countries as part of 
a company’s bid for capital projects. In practical 
terms, the new arrangements can provide a soft 
loan package to developing countries at the highly 
attractive interest rate of below 4 per cent per 
annum, depending on currency rates and the 
terms of the loan. 

Since the inception of the scheme, Australia has 
financed nine projects using DIFF funds. These 
include a cement plant in China, scientific equip- 
ment and steel bridges in Indonesia, fishing 
vessels in the Solomon Islands and ploughs in 
Ethiopia. 

Mixed credits are a significant factor in Austra- 
lia’s overseas development work, and amounted 
to a total of $16 million in 1985-86. 


Development Import Finance Facility (DIFF) 


Introduced in 1980, the aim of the scheme is to 
lower the cost to development countries of 
importing Australian development-related capital 
goods and services. The facility combines grant 
aid funds with loans provided by the Export 
Finance and Insurance Corporation. It, thereby, 
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enables Australian exporters to offer a finapcial 
package comparable with ‘mixed credits’ offered 
by other donor governments. 


Changes resulting from the Government 
Review of DIFF 


è The existing criteria concerning the develop- 
ment priority, development implication and 
viability of a DIFF project have been maintain- 
ed. 

è DIFF is to be available to all developing 
countries as distinct from only recipients of 
bilateral aid which has been the case until sow. 

@ The scheme will introduce the spoiled markets 
concept where evidence of mixed credit 
competition will not be required. A spoiled 
market is a country where mixed credit acitvity 
is already prevalent and where it is unlikely that 
a tender will be accepted if it does not inelude 
mixed credits. The spoiled markets are Burma, 
China, India, Indonesia, Malaysia, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Sri Lanka and Thailand. These nine 
countries represent 75 per cent of Australia’s 
formal DIFF offers. 

è Grants of 25 per cent of the eligible contract 
value are to be available to support all bids for 
development-worthy projects involving capital 
goods and related services meeting the DIFF 
criteria. 

è Evidence of mixed credit competition will be 
required still for services and non-capital goods 
projects, even in spoiled markets. In non- 
spoiled markets, evidence of mixed credits will 
still be needed, however the requirements 
involved have been relaxed. 

è DIFF will continue to be provided as an outright 
grant, but there will be a flexibility for these 
funds to be applied to a soft loan package if 
required. 

è The Australian post in the country is to review a 
sample of DIFF projects to gauge their develop- 
mental effectiveness. 


Travel to Suriname 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 7 April: 


Australians intending to visit the South Amer- 
ican country of Suriname should be aware that 
because of the continuing and growing aciivities 
of insurgents, the Government of Suriname has 
declared a state of emergency in the entire eastern 
part of the country except for the districts of 
Saramacca, Paramaribo and Wanica. Australians 
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are advised to avoid travel in the areas covered by 
the state of emergency. 

In addition, an 18.00 hrs to 05.00 hrs curfew is 
in force in the districts of Marowinjne and 
Brokopondo. In the other areas covered by the 
proclamation, gatherings of two or more persons 
are prohibited. Caution should be taken in travel- 
ing to and from Paramaribo (Zanderij) airport. 
Roadblocks are manned by military personnel and 
travellers should expect delays. Searches are 
carried out and travellers may be asked to provide 
identification. 

Suriname is experiencing serious unemploy- 
ment, growing unrest and a severely crippled 
economy. Recent actions by insurgents have 
disrupted electrical service. SURALCO, the princi- 
pal bauxite mining company and the major source 
of foreign exchange, is closing. The availability of 
basic food items and other necessary goods is 
decreasing. 

Australians should travel to Suriname only if 
necessary. Information concerning the situation in 
Suriname is available from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in Canberra (Tel. 062 613305) or 
the Department's State Offices in capital cities. Al 
Australians who do travel to Suriname should 
register with the Australian High Commission, 
Kingston, Jamaica before or upon arrival. 


Immigration: Advisory Council on 
Multicultural Affairs 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 9 April: 


The Government’s newly established Advisory 
Council on Multicultural Affairs is to prepare a 
National Agenda for a Multicultural Australia. | 
proposed this to the Council at its inaugural 
meeting in Canberra today. 

The National Agenda will comprise a program 
of specific priorities that will translate our policy 
of multiculturalism into a series of concrete 
initiatives. It will need to be developed on the 
basis of consultation with a broad range of 
community interests. My Government sees multi- 
culturalism as a key social policy which signifi- 
cantly affects all Australians. It is central to the 
pursuit of social justice. There is a need to ensure 
that all Australians, regardless of ethnic origins, 
are able to enjoy equal life chances. 

Through the National Agenda, the Council is 
being asked to assess how far Australia has come 
in achieving these objectives, and to chart future 
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Canberra on 24 April. (Promotion Australia photo). 


The British Foreign Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe (right), pictured with the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, in 
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directions. | envisage that the Agenda will incor- 
porate policies designed to promote equity and 
access in both the public and private sectors, as 
well as plans for effective community education. 
In determining a National Agenda for a Multi- 
cultural Australia, the Council will look at such 
areas as the law, education, employment, health, 
media, culture, women’s and youth affairs, trade 
unions and business. 


| am confident that the varieties of talents 
represented in the Council will ensure that it is 
well placed to provide the Government with the 
best possible advice. The 22-member Advisory 
Council on Multicultural Affairs is charged with 
providing advice to me and the Minister Assisting, 
Mr Young, on ways in which the Government 
might advance its objective of encouraging the 
further development of our multicultural society. 
It is chaired by Justice Sir James Gobbo, of the 
Victorian Supreme Court, and includes Mr George 
Wojak (Deputy Chairperson), of the Federation of 
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the Ethnic Communities’ Councils of Australia: Mr 
David Brydon, Managing Director of ACI Interna- 
tional Ltd; Sir Nicholas Shehadie, Chairman of 
SBS; and Mr Simon Crean, President of the ACTU. 
The Advisory Council, the full composition of 
which is attached, will be supported in develop- 
ing the National Agenda by the new Office of 
Multicultural Affairs within the Department of the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet. 


The National Agenda will look to a multicultu- 
ral future in which all Australians, irrespective of 
background, are able to participate fully in 
national life, in which community resources are 
fairly available to all, and in which the skills and 
abilities of all Australians can be harnessed 
without barriers of discrimination and prejudice. 


An action-orientated agenda will make a major 
contribution to my Government’s commitment to 
equity. | see multiculturalism as central to enhanc- 
ing the quality of life for the next generation of 
Australians. 
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Palm Sunday message 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 April: 


| send warm greetings to all those taking part in 
this annual demonstration of the Australian 
people’s desire for peace. Since Palm Sunday last 
year, significant steps have been taken in this great 
cause. 

The remarkable summit at Reykjavik achieved 
unexpected but important results which should 
not be obscured by disappointment at the way it 
broke up: in particular, a high degree of general 
agreement on how to go about making radical 
cuts in strategic and intermediate range nuclear 
forces. The prospect of deep cuts in intermediate 
range nuclear weapons is now quite promising. 
The Conference on Disarmament in Geneva is 
now making serious progress towards a conven- 
tion banning chemical weapons. Greater inter- 
national attention is now being devoted to the 
grave problem of conventional weapons. 

Australia has played its part in these positive 
developments. The Government has kept up close 
and constant dialogue with the superpowers, 
encouraging them to build on the potential for 
agreement identified at Reykjavik. We have help- 
ed facilitate progress towards the convention on 
chemical weapons and in instituting controls on 
the export of chemicals which could be used to 
make such weapons. We have been urging 
members of the UN to follow Australia’s example 
and adopt strict guidelines on exports of conven- 
tional weapons. 

These actions stem from and reflect the over- 
whelming support which Australians have shown 
for disarmament, especially throughout the Inter- 
national Year of Peace last year. Today’s rallies 
prove that this support did not end when the IYP 
ended. 

Preparations have begun for the third special 
session of the UN on disarmament. The Govern- 
ment pledges to work with energy and commit- 
ment in this session in the cause of lasting peace. 


Bahrain: presentation of credentials 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 13 April: 

Mr Alan Brown today presented his letters of 
credence as non-resident Ambassador to the Emir 
of Bahrain, Sheikh Isa bin Salman Al-Khalita. Mr 
Brown is Ambassador to Saudi Arabia, resident in 
Riyadh. 
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Australia opened a Consulate-General in 
Bahrain in February 1964. Australian resident 
representation in Bahrain ceased in October 1986 
when the mission closed, as a result of a 
world-wide review of resource allocation. 


The Australian Government values highly its 
warm relations with Bahrain and views Mr 
Brown’s accreditation as a sign of the continuing 
links and co-operation between the two countries. 


Australia and Bahrain share a continuing in- 
terest in travel and communication within the 
region. Bahrain has provided for many years 
facilities for the operation of Australia’s national 
airline, as well as commercial contacts and 
opportunities for Australian businessmen. 


Budapest Treaty: Australian 
accession 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 14 April: 


The Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, 
announced today, that on 7 April 1987, Australia 
deposited its instrument of accession to the 
Budapest Treaty on the International Recognitior 
of the Deposit of Micro-organisms for the Pur- 
poses of Patent Procedure. 


The Minister stated, ‘Australia’s endeavours in 
the biotechnology field will be assisted by the 
access to micro-organisms that is allowed under 
the treaty’. Conditional access will be available to 
micro-organisms that are the subject of an applic- 
ation for a patent made in Australia where the 
micro-organism has been deposited in an interna- 
tional depositary authority under the Treaty and in 
accordance with Australian law. The entry ol 
micro-organisms into Australia, would of course 
be subject to the usual quarantine requirements. 


The deposit of a micro-organism and condition- 
al access to it, in effect, supplements the existing 
requirement of the patent law that a pateni 
specification fully describe the invention. A 
description of a micro-organism without a sample 
of it would generally be insufficient to enable < 
person to perform the invention. 


The treaty will enter into force in Australia on 7 
July 1987, which will be the date of commence: 
ment of the amendments to Australia’s patent law 
relating to inventions involving micro-organisms 
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Australia-India relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that a major 
review of Australia’s bilateral relationship with 
India has been successfully completed at a high 
level meeting of Australian and Indian officials in 
New Delhi from 13 to 15 April from 13 to 15 
April. Such a high level meeting had been 
proposed by Prime Minister Hawke and Prime 
Minister Gandhi of India, during the latter’s visit to 
Australia in October 1986. 


At that time, the two Prime Ministers had 
expressed the wish to see the bilateral relationship 
strengthened and widened. The high level group’s 
task was to review the progress which had been 
made in the interim, to assist where possible in 
overcoming obstacles or developing new propos- 
als and to consider ways in which the relationship 
might be broadened. 


The Australian team was headed by Dr Stuart 
Harris, Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, and included senior representatives from a 
number of other Commonwealth Government 
Departments, as weil as from the Australian Trade 
Commission. The team reviewed with their Indian 
counterparts areas of trade and economic 
development, scientific and technological CO- 
operation and cultural relations. 


Mr Hayden said that the Australian and Indian 
delegations had been pleased with the extent of 
the progress achieved to date in developing the 
relationship in the way the two Prime Ministers 
had envisaged. In particular, the meeting had 
been pleased by the increased commercial con- 
tacts between Australia and India, symbolised by 
the highly successful first meeting of the Australia- 
India Joint Business Counci! in New Delhi last 
month. The delegations would report to their 
respective Prime Ministers in detail on steps to be 
taken by both countries aimed at a significant 
expansion in co-operation. 


Mr Hayden said that Australian-Indian relations 
were important for both countries. As fellow 
democracies, the two countries had a particularly 
important role to play in the maintenance of 
peace and stability in Asia and in the social and 
economic development in the region. A stronger 
bilateral relationship, to which the officials’ meet- 
ing will contribute, will provide a firmer basis for 
co-operation between India and Australia in wider 
political and economic matters. 
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Argentina: Australian support 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 18 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government had quickly conveyed its firm sup- 
port to the Argentine Government following the 
challenge to its authority by some military ele- 
ments. 

Mr Hayden said the Australian Government had 
been watching the situation closely since the crisis 
developed. 

Australia deplored any possibility of any threat 
to the democratic institutions which the people of 
Argentina had so successfully re-established after 
the period of repressive military rule. 


U.S.-USSR relations: visit to 
Australia by senior U.S. official 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 19 April: 


A senior United States official visited Canberra 
on 17 April to brief the Australian Government on 
last week’s talks in Moscow between the U.S. 
Secretary of State, Mr George Shultz, and the 
Soviet leader, Mr Gorbachev, and Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr Shevardnadze. 

Mr Curtis Kamman, a State Department official, 
had been a member of Mr Shultz’s party. He flew 
directly to Canberra from Moscow to meet with 
Australian officials. 

Mr Kamman’s account of the Moscow talks 
confirmed that the prospects for an agreement on 
intermediate and shorter range nuclear forces 
remained promising, and that U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions are being conducted in a business-like way. 

Mr Kamman’s visit was another example of the 
regular consultations that took place between 
Australia and the United States on arms control 
and disarmament matters. The Australian Govern- 
ment greatly appreciated the United States Gov- 
ernment’s decision to make Mr Kamman available 
so promptly after the Moscow talks. 


Iran-Iraq war: use of chemical 
weapons 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia had 
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sent an expert to take part in a United Nations 
investigation into reports that chemical weapons 
were being used in the lran-lraq war. 

He is Dr Peter Dunn of the Defence Depart- 
ment’s Materials Research Laboratories (MRL) in 
Melbourne. Dr Dunn is in charge of the division of 
the MRL responsible for research into protection 
against chemical attack. The decision to send Dr 
Dunn had been made by the Ministers for 
Defence and Foreign Affairs. 

Mr Hayden said that the Secretary-General was 
sending the mission as a continuation of the 
previous investigations in 1984 and 1986. He 
recalled that Dr Dunn had also taken part in those 
investigations. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government was 
appalled by reports that chemical weapons may 
again have been used in the Gulf war. The 
Government had, therefore, readily agreed to 
make Dr Dunn available to take part in this new 
investigation. 

The Government was gravely concerned that 
the proliferation of such weapons could further 
endanger stability in the region. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian Government 
believed there was a need for a continued effort 
on the part of the international community to 
ensure that all reports of chemical warfare were 
promptly and thoroughly investigated. 

He emphasised that the Government had made 
clear on many occasions its abhorrence of chem- 
ical weapons, its belief that they should be 
banned by the international community and its 
determination to work actively to that end through 
the early conclusion of a comprehensive chemical 
weapons convention, such as is under negotiation 
in the Conference on Disarmament in Geneva, 
and through other appropriate measures suppor- 
tive of these negotiations. 


Trade: agricultural subsidisation 
contributing to political instability 


News release issued by the Minsiter for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 23 April: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today 
said that recent events in the Philippines and 
Argentina unfortunately bore out his previous 
warnings on the implications of the agricultural 
policies of the U.S., EC and Japan on third 
countries. He said these events further haightened 
the urgency for progress in agricultural trade 
reform. 
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Mr John Dawkins, MP. (Promotion Australia photo). 


Mr Dawkins told an export seminar at Logan 
City, in the Queensland electorate of Rankin, that 
the escalation of the agricultural subsidy war 
between the U.S. and the EC and the agricultural 
policies of Japan had devastated the export 
earning capacity of developing countries such as 
the Philippines and Argentina. 


Mr Dawkins noted that agriculture accounted 
for almost 70 per cent of Argentine exports and 12 
per cent of the GDP in 1985. Cereals, whose 
prices have plummeted as a result of U.S. and EC 
subsidisation, account for a substantial part of 
Argentine exports. In the case of the Philippines, 
agriculture accounts for around 40 per cent of 
exports, 45 per cent of employment and 27 per 
cent of GDP. 


‘The U.S., EC and Japan are directly undermin- 
ing the economic base of these countries through 
their agricultural policies and in so doing laying 
the foundation for political instability’, said Mr 
Dawkins. The majors cannot continue to pursue 
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these policies without regard to the effect on the 
political circumstances of their allies and trading 
partners. The forthcoming OECD Ministerial 
meeting and Venice Summit will be a vital test of 
the fortitude of the majors to face up to their 
international responsibilities in terms of agricultu- 
ral reform’, Mr Dawkins said. 





Ten officials of the Thai Royal Irrigation Department are spending two weeks in Victoria studying irrigation projects. 
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In talking to exporters and potential exporters at 
Logan City, Mr Dawkins said that while agricultu- 
ral reform was a high priority, the Government 
was also actively pursuing reform in the manufac- 
turing and service sectors. He particularly stressed 
the opportunities being created through the rapid 
growth of world trade in services. 


San — 
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a comparative study tour organised by the Overseas Projects Corporation of Victoria. Their itinerary includes visits to 
a number of rural irrigation projects, including the major reservoirs of Eildon. They spent several days at various 
installations around Melbourne run by the Victorian Rural Water Commission. They return to Thailand on 7 May. 
Pictured (left to right) are the leader of the Thai party, Mr Poomvises Vira (Chief Engineer, Civil Works); Mr lamyung 
Soodchai (Project Engineer for O & M, Phanom Thuan Project); Mr Kamolratana Charoon (Chief of Design Region 10 


of the Design Division); and the district engineer for 


Werribee and Bacchus Marsh, Mr Andrew Evans, inspecting 


experimental works at the Victorian Rural Water Commission facility at Werribee, Victoria. (Promotion Australia 


photo). 
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Travel to Sri Lanka 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 24 April: 


Australians intending to travel to Sri Lanka 
should be aware that there has been a deterior- 
ation in the security situation there. Givea the 
recent events in Colombo and the northern and 
eastern provinces and the uncertain security 
outlook, consideration should be given to defer- 
ring travel to Sri Lanka unless absolutely necessary 
for the time being. 

Australians who visit Sri Lanka are advised to 
exercise care at all times as the situation can 
change rapidly. They are advised to avoid confin- 
ed and-or crowded places. Public transport has 
been a particular focus of militant activity. Night- 
time travel in country areas should be avoided. 

As a consequence of tightened security precau- 
tions, visitors can expect to have their personal 
belongings or vehicles inspected upon entry to 
many hotels, offices, shops and government build- 
ings and may be required to stop at check points 
in and out of Colombo, especially after dark. 

Information concerning the situation in Sri 
Lanka is available from the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in Canberra (Tel 062 613305) er the 
Department's State offices in capital cities. 

Australian travellers arriving in Sri Lanka are 
urged to contact the Australian High Commission 
at 3 Cambridge Place, Colombo (Tel 598767), for 
advice on the current security situation and in the 
case of longer term visitors, to register with the 
High Commission so they can be contacted if the 
need arises. 


Trade: Australia-New Zealand 
Closer Economic Relations 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button, and the Minister for Trade, Mr John 
Dawkins, MP, on 28 April: 


The Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John Button, and the Minister 
for Trade, Mr John Dawkins today announeed that 
Australia and New Zealand had reached agree- 
ment on arrangements to liberalise trans-!asman 
trade in iron and steel products under the Closer 
Economic Relations (CER) Trade Agreement. 

The new arrangements will provide increased 
opportunities for exports of Australian steel pro- 
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Senator John Button. (Promotion Australia photo). 


ducts to New Zealand and constitute a significant 
improvement in trading conditions. 

The Ministers said that under the new arrange- 
ments, free trade would be achieved for most steel 
products by 1 January 1989. 

‘The main elements of the package are the 
accelerated phasing out of tariffs and quantitative 
restrictions on Australian steel products exportec 
to New Zealand,’ the Ministers said. 

The phasing out of the tariffs will commence or 
1 July 1987. 

New Zealand products already enter Australi 
free of duties and quotas. 

Australian industry and unions were consultec 
during negotiations of the arrangements. 


Zambia: South African raid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foretgi 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bil 
Hayden, MP, said today that Australia strongl 
condemned South Africa’s armed violation of th 
territorial integrity of Zambia. Mr Hayden wa 
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Miss Ruth Alexandra Barber, who received an honorary award in the Order of Australia from the Governor-General, 
Sir Ninian Stephen in 1985, retired from the Australian High Commission in Ottawa this month after 43 years’ 
service. Miss Barber, the senior locally-engaged staff member at the mission, who was responsible for arranging 


programs for visiting Ministers and officials, joined the sta 
including the first Australian High Commissioner, the late S 
23 March 1940 in the same month as Australia’s first diplo 
Canberra to Miss Barber on her retirement included cab 


ff in 1944. She has worked for its 15 heads of mission. 
ir William Glasgow, who took up his duties in Ottawa on 
matic mission was opened in Washington. Messages from 
les from the Governor-General, Sir Ninian Stephen, the 


Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden. (Photograph courtesy of the 
Ottawa Citizen shows Miss Barber with the Australian High Commissioner, Mr Robert Laurie, at a farewell party 
graced by the cardboard cut-out of ‘Crocodile Dundee’ Paul Hogan, who is boosting Foster’s beer sales). 


commenting on the raid by South African Defence 
Forces on the southern Zambian town of Living- 
stone on 25 April in which seven Zambians are 
reported to have been killed. 

In recent weeks, Mr Hayden said, South Africa 
had made strong public threats against its neigh- 
bours claiming that the African National Congress 
(ANC) was planning to disrupt the 6 May South 
African elections. 

The raid has produced no evidence to substanti- 
ate the Pretoria Government's claims and has 
strengthened international suspicion that the raid 
was undertaken for South Africa’s political and 
election purposes. 


~ 
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Despite calls by the international community 
for caution and restraint by all parties, the South 
African Defence Forces have yet again resorted to 
armed actions against neighbouring states with 
tragic loss of life. The South African actions have 
contributed to a further escalation of tension in the 
region. 

The South African raid is not the action of a 
government that seeks to live in peace with its 
neighbours, indeed it reinforces the Australian 
Government's deep concern that South Africa will 
continue to seek to resolve its own internal 
problems by resorting to external military action 
in clear disregard of the urgent need of its own 
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people and those of southern Africa as a whole, 
for peace and stability. The threat of further cross 
border violations will continue to destabilise 
southern Africa and delay internal change. 

The Australian Government has drawm some 
encouragement Mr Hayden said, from reports that 
increasingly elements within white polities in 
South Africa perceive the need to talk to genuinely 
representative black political groups in and out- 
side South Africa. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


APRIL 

13 Bahrain 
Mr A.D. Brown presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


APRIL 

22 Spain (09.15 hrs) 
Mr José Luis Pardos presented his credentials 
as Ambassador. 

22 Israel (11.00 hrs) 
Mr Svi Kedar presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 
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Sir James Plimsoll’, AC CBE 





Eulogy read by Sir Arthur Tange,» AC CBE, at the memorial service for Sir James Plimsoll, at the 
Anglican Church of St John the Baptist, in Canberra, on 21 May: 


On Wednesday of last week the city of Hobart was a quiet and deeply saddened place as Tasmanians, 
in the streets and in the Cathedral, mourned their Governor of four and a half years. 


His involvement with the people of his adopted 
_ State, and with community activities of all kinds in 
all places, had become legendary. Tasmanians 


7 : responded to his death with much more than the 
conventional respect owed to the office of 
= Queen's representative. 


he. - Here, in the national Capital, we may reflect on 








-the life and works of James Plimsoll in another 






me: his service to the whole nation. And we do 
this morning among many who were lifelong 


friends and colleagues. 


The Plimsoll story is a story for Australians to 
treasure. He achieved so much for his country in 
high places while exhibiting so many of the 
qualities which we Australians value. 

He began with no special privilege or wealth. 
He worked his way through University in the hard 
times of the mid-1930s. Neither then or later was 
he given to trivial occupations, and | personally 
remember him as a twenty year old pacing the 
carpet of an office we shared in Sydney, hands 
behind back, rehearsing a speech for his Univers- 
ity Union. 

In all the later years of his successively higher 
appointments he wore their dignity without a 
scrap of pomposity or self-importance. In many 
intimate conversations | never heard him allude to 
his having occupied almost all the highest Austra- 
lian diplomatic appointments — arguably more 
than any other person in the history of our 
national diplomacy. 

It is a mark of merit for anyone to occupy any 
one of them: to be Departmental Secretary, to 
represent Australia at the United Nations, in India, 
in the United States, in the Soviet Union, in 
Britain, in Japan and at the Headquarters of the 
European Communities. 

To my knowledge he neither sought preferment, 
nor demurred at positions he was asked to fill, 


Sa et hs a aT a 

1. Sir James Plimsoll was the Governor of Tasmania 
from 1982 until his death and Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs from 1965 to 1970. 

2. Sir Arthur Tange was Secretary of the then Depart- 
ment of External Affairs from 1954 to 1965 and 
Secretary of the Department of Defence from 1970 to 
1979, 
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Forty years ago as a young Major he caught = = 
attention when working on the occupation polie 05 
cies for Japan. Shortly afterwards he had much to. 
do with drafting the charter for the United Nat ons. 
effort to unify divided Korea. Later in Korea. 
1951 and 1952, with the settlement of the Korear 
war in doubt, he earned these words from the war- 
historian of those times: as 

‘Plimsoll achieved distinction in ... intema- 

tional circles for his leadership, his though 

and positive approach to his duties which w 

arduous both physically and mentally, and his — 

rare Capacity to influence (President) Rhee’ 

James Plimsoll was then aged 34; and there 
could be no better description of the qualities he 
was to display in the almost four decades that 
followed. oe 

Why was it that his opinion was sought by 
Ministers and high officials, and sometimes Heads 
of Government, of perhaps scores of countries? 

We should, | believe, look beyond the profes- 
sionalism of a foreign affairs expert to the charac- 
ter of the man, because it is the life of a man that 
we come together today to commemorate in this 
place, and to express thanks for. 


There is a common thread in his strong and 
unaffected concern to know the people and 
history of the State in which he has lately served, 
and the care he took to appreciate the national 
concerns of the people whom he met abroad in 
his earlier international work. This ability, in 
conversation or formal negotiation, to demons- 
trate interest in the position of others unlocked 
unusual candour and trust in many unlikely 
places. 

in James Plimsoll this was no calculated stra- 
tagem. It came naturally. He could listen as well 
as preach. And we can be sure he never lost sight 
of Australia’s objectives and official point of view 
in his discussions. 

He deserved trust, and earned it abundantly, 
from Australian Governments of both political 
colours from Chifley to Fraser, and from the 
Ministers of different shapes and sizes that our 
Parliamentary process produces. As adviser to 
them he would tenaciously steer the erratic, 
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restrain the impetuous, and reason against pre- 


judiced judgements. Win or lose he would, when 
handed the decision, implement it faithfully and 
well. Colleagues will remember that he could fret 
and give a characteristic rap to his brow; but that 
is as far as any exasperation would take him. He 
could be strict, even prim, in judgement of 
standards of behaviour; but he was not a man to 
harbour resentment or, still less, anger. Foolish- 
ness he could view with a resigned amusement. 


James Plimsoll’s great strengths lay in individual 
diplomacy and personal exercise of his talents, 
and less in relying on others within an organis- 
ation. The arts of management and administration 
were by no means his first love. He often walked 
alone and did best, sometimes superbly, in 
employments that used his talents as am indi- 
vidual. The least conceited of men, his tal! figure 
moved comfortably into discussion with the 
famous in world affairs, because he interested 
them and they found him, | believe, to be 
sagacious in his opinions. 


Away from officialdom, he developed a cultiv- 
ated knowledge of art; and he collected paintings. 
Gallery visits, everywhere, were his recreation. 


James Plimsoll lived in Ambassadorial Resi- 
dences, and a Government House, equipped 
stylishly, and with servants and all the means of 
offering comfort and hospitality to visitors. He saw 
it all not as a tribute to his status, but as an aid to 
what he did best, communicating with people. 


Indeed his Spartan standards in matters of 
personal comfort or adornment became a matter 
of legend. His Minister Mr R.G. Casey returned 
from visiting him and his associates in war 
devastated Pusan in 1951 to say that Plimsoll had 
declined his offer to improve his abode, which a 
puzzled Mr Casey reported as resembling ‘a cow 
shed in the Mallee’). 


He lived his life alone, and far removed by his 
vocation from parents and family in Sydney. 
Fortunately, his indifference to personal welfare 
attracted some mothering instincts, and he was 
fortunate in friends to prescribe for him the 
clothing for sub-zero temperatures and even once, 
so it is said, to badger him to go out and buy an 
overcoat. Sadly, one such person, widow of friend 
and colleague, died but a few days before his own 
death. 


in these and some more material ways he was a 
somewhat innocent and unworldly man. 
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in the close-knit Foreign Service he was ‘Jim 
Plim’, a sobriquet that itself bespeaks affectionate 
regard. a 


People were his interest, whether drawing on a 
prodigious memory of past political personalities 
or in contemporary matters. He attended every 
match of his Tasmanian Shield cricket team. And 
while there is reason to doubt his knowledge of 
the difference between long on and first slip he 
could, according to reports, tell you much about 
every person in that team. 


He was serious minded without stuffiness. How 
otherwise would he have confided to a friend the 
extent of a Governor's duty to remember namesé 
An exhibitor at an agricultural show received his 
kindly greeting by reminding His Excellency that 
they had met before at Dairyville. ‘And Your 
Excellency will remember Matilda too’. “Yes 
indeed! And how is your wife?’ (‘No! No! you 
gave Matilda the blue ribbon for being best cow.’ 


James Plimsoll the Foreign Service Officer was a 
man for his times. He wore easily the foreign 
policies of those times. He gave example when a 
young service was developing its independent 
personality and its professionalism. His use of 
limpid, simple language to explain complex 
matters was a model. 


He was knighted in 1962; and in 1978 the 
Council of the Order of Australia recommended 
Sir James’ appointment as Companion in the 
Order, specified as demanding ‘eminent achieve- 
ment and merit of the highest degree in service to 
Australia or to humanity at large.’ 


| have said much about his official worx 
because it was in large measure his life’s interest. 
But it will be for the diplomatic historian to speak 
more adequately on this. Today we meet to 
acknowledge — and to remember — and to give 
thanks for — the life of a very good human being 
— gentle in manner, full of integrity and kind 
instincts and sagacity, who won affection for his 
faithfulness to others, as well as admiration for his 
service in great matters of State. 


One may presume to believe that on that Friday 
afternoon in Government House in Hobart, when 
the light suddenly went out, he left this world as 
he would have wished, committed, busy, and 
absorbed in yet another and higher form of 
Service. 
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TRIBUTES TO SIR JAMES PLIMSOLL 


_ TRAGIC LOSS FOR TASMANIA, SAYS 
GRAY 


Hobart —- The death of the Governor, Sir James 
Plimsoll, was a tragic loss for Tasmania, the 
Premier, Mr Gray, said last night. 

Mr Gray said Sir James was an outstanding 
Governor who had won the affection and respect 
of all Tasmanians. 

Sir James’ life had been one of service to his 
country and, in his latter years, of service to the 
= State and the people of Tasmania. 

Mr Cray said Sir James’ experience in Australia 
= and overseas made him a tremendous source of 
~ wisdom and counsel to the Government. 
-droa statement issued in Canberra, the Prime 
Minister, Mr Hawke, said Sir James had been an 
= Outstanding public servant and diplomat. 

_ Sir James had made a major contribution to 
. Australian foreign policy, as an ambassador and 
as secretary of the Foreign Affairs Department. 

The Opposition Leader, Mr Batt, said Sir James 
was an outstanding Australian and had served as 
Governor with dignity and compassion. 








SIR JAMES PLIMSOLI 


‘Sir James brought to the governorship a great 
commitment to Tasmania's interests and an 
understanding of the State’s history and unique 
character,’ Mr Batt said. 

‘He was an unusually effective ambassador for 
the State.’ 

The Attorney-General, Mr Bennett, said that 
throughout his career, Sir James had developed an 
extensive network of friends, colleagues and 
contacts in many parts of the world. 

Mr Bennett said Sir James had been able to use 
the knowledge and contacts he had amassed in a 
long and distinguished diplomatic career to assist 
Government Ministers and industry delegations in 
their contacts with foreign governments. 

Sir James had been particularly effective in 


discussions with Antarctic treaty countries, his. T 

terms as Australian Ambassador to Japan and the 
USSR providing him with an unmatched list of 
personal contacts and assuring him of the respect 


of delegations from those countries. 

The Foreign Affairs Department last night said 
Sir James was one of Australia’s most disting- 
uished and respected professional diplomats. 
(Extract from the Advocate on 9 May and reproduced 
with permission of the Editor.) 





A CONSUMMATE DIPLOMAT ENDS TERM 
OF SERVICE 


in a diplomatic career that spanned 42 years, 
the word most frequently used to describe Sir 
James Plimsoll was ‘consummate’. 

The Tasmanian Governor, who died yesterday, 
aged 70, set a new standard for Australian 
diplomats and was the first career bureaucrat to 
win the complete trust of both ends of the political 
spectrum. 

Sir James, ever discreet and always close to the 
hub of international relations, represented Austra- 
lia in nine countries, including Britain, the Soviet 
Union and the United States. He was Australia’s 
permanent representative to the United Nations 
for four years, ending his diplomatic career in the 
key Tokyo position. 

Acting as the Australian representative on the 
United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea, Sir James was widely 
credited with convincing the difficult South Ko- 
rean dictator, Syngman Rhee, to agree to a peace 
settlement during the Korean war. In the late 
1960s, he was equally influential in sculpting 
Australian foreign policy, bringing a new appreci- 
ation of Asia and a positive stance on fledgling 
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links with the United States to his five-year term as 


Secretary of the Department of External Affairs. 


The Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, yesterday 
described Sir James as a handful of Australian 
leaders have described him before: ‘An outstand- 
ing public servant and diplomat’ who made a 
major contribution to Australian foreign policy. 

As a confirmed bachelor and life-long believer 
in the importance of diplomatic silence, Sir James’ 
life was exceptionally private and without con- 
troversy. He was best known for his ability to 
befriend difficult foreign dignitaries, and remark- 
able for his steady progress through the diplomatic 
ranks. 

Even in the midst of a political storm in 1981, 
when junior Fraser Government minister Mr Vic 
Garland was despatched to London to displace 
prematurely the faithful Sir James as High Com- 
missioner, he kept his reaction to himself. When 
the then British Foreign Secretary, Lord Carring- 
ton, announced that he thought his Australian 
friend had been ‘shabbily treated’, Sir James was 
reported to be more than a little embarrassed. 

The Tasmanian Premier, Mr Gray, said: ‘During 
his term as Governor, Sir James became my close 
friend and a personal confidante as well. Sir James 
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SIR JAMES PLIMSOLL 


was interested in everything and everyone, and he 
won friendships and affection all around the state. 
He will be sadly missed by all Tasmanians’. 
Sir James’ 1982 instalment as Tasmanian Gov- 
ernor was a restful end to a hectic diplomatic 
career, which left little time for his interests in 
ballet, art and entertaining. He is still well- 
remembered for his popular dinner parties and a 
bequest of Hindu sculpture in the National 
Gallery is a lasting reminder of his enthusiasm for 
the culture of the countries in which he worked. 
Sir James was the son of English parents and 
was born in Sydney in 1917. He was educated at 





Sydney High School and University, before a brief 
time as an economist with the Bank of New South- 
Wales. His wartime experiences, as a major with 
the AIF, sparked his interest in international- 
diplomacy, leading him to a membership of the 
Australian delegation to the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion. 

Sir james was knighted in 1962. The administra- 
tion of Tasmania has been assumed by Sir Guy 
Green, KBE, Lieutenant-Governor of Tasmania. 


(Extract from The Age on 9 May and reproduced with 
permission of the Editor.) 





A LIFETIME OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Sir James Plimsoll was a realist. He saw the 
limitations of the role of State Governor, and 
concentrated on channelling his energies into 
supporting and offering words of praise and 
encouragement to those in the community striving 
to achieve excellence. 

‘This not only applies to those helping the 
disadvantaged but also means supporting groups 
involved in the arts, the crafts, agricultura! shows 
— all areas that can benefit from encouragement,’ 
Sir James said in an interview in November last 
year. 

‘It (the office of Governor) has the potential to 
help develop cultural and community relations 
generally. The Governor should be above party 
politics. He is not a partisan, although he is 
certainly someone who can be consulted by 
ministers and others, and he is not somecne who 
is devoid from the realities of life.’ 

This provides probably the greatest insight into 
a man whose tenure as Governor was marked by 
his work not only as a dedicated and concerned 
vice-regal statesman and truly apolitical governor, 
but also as a lover of fine arts, a supporter of the 
scouting movement and a very keen follower of 
cricket. 

Sir James, who was a great admirer of the talents 
of Tasmanian captain David Boon, was a regular 
patron at the TCA ground, just a stone’s throw 
from his residence at Government House. 

Sir James was born on April 25, 1917, and 
attended Sydney High School and the University 
of Sydney, where he graduated with a degree in 
economics — the first of several tertiary qualifica- 
tions he would earn. 

Sir James joined the Australian diplomatic 
service in 1948, beginning an illustrious ambas- 
sadorial career. 
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Sir James served as Australian High Commis- 
sioner to India and ambassador to Nepal (1963- 
65), ambassador to the USSR and Mongolia 
(1974-77), Belgium, Luxembourg, European Eco- 
nomic Community (1977-80), and most recently 
as ambassador to Japan in 1981-82. 

He was also permanent representative to the 
United Nations in New York in 1959-63 and 
secretary to the Department of External Affairs in 
1965-70. 

In July 1947, he was appointed secretary- 
general of the British Commonwealth Conference 
on a japanese Treaty. 

On September 30, 1982, he was officially 
sworn in as Governor of Tasmania, the 
recommendation of former State Labor premier 
Mr Doug Lowe in 1981. 

He was invited to stay on as Governor on arrival 
by the current Liberal Premier, Mr Gray, in 1982. 

in November last year, Sir James was appointed 
for a further three years. 

His extended appointment was to have taken 
effect from October 1 this year. 

Sir James was created a Commander of the 
British Empire in 1956, and a Knight Bachelor in 
1962. In January 1978, he became a Companion 
of the Order of Australia. 

In April this year he was awarded an honorary 
Doctorate of Laws by the University of Tasmania, 
at which he held the position of Chancellor — a 
role that he took great personal interest in. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Guy Green, will 
assume all his official duties until a new Governor 
is formally appointed. 


(Extract from the Examiner on 9 May and reproduced 


with permission of the Editor.) 
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SIR JAMES PLIMSOLL 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR We have always been well served by our 
Governors but his enthusiasm for the people, just 
SIR JAMES’ CONTRIBUTION ordinary people, his sensible and steady speeches 


in all kinds of situations, and his most obvious 
delight in the importance of the office as the 
Crown among the crowd endeared him, par 
excellence, to his final fellows. 


Sir — Congratulations to The Examiner for its 8 
May front page acknowledgment of the death of 
the Governor, Sir James Plimsoll. 

Given other events of 8 May it was probably 
tempting to reduce the notice of the passing of this We will recall his service with warm affection. 
great gentleman to a smaller space and a less — Trevor G. Cowell, Main St, Perth. 
worthy heading. 

Few Tasmanians will not have been impressed 
by the remarkable contribution Sir James made in (Extract from the Examiner on 11 May and reproduced 
his 54-month Governorship. with permission of the Editor.) 





The General Manager of the Solomon Islands Broadcasting Commission, Mr Patterson Mae, visited Australia in May 
as a guest of the Federal Government to study Australian media. The two-week tour included visits to the capital 
cities of Brisbane, Sydney, Canberra, Hobart, Melbourne and Perth, meetings with the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission in each city, briefings and seminars. One of the highlights of the trip was a tour of the World Expo 88 
construction site in Brisbane and a meeting with the General Manager of Expo 88, Mr Bob Minnikin. World Expo 88 
will be held from April 30 to October 30 1988 and is expected to attract eight million visits, including 750 000 from 
overseas. The Solomon Islands is one of 25 nations which have so far agreed to participate, as well as the American 
states of Hawaii and Alaska, the Japanese prefecture of Saitama and the Japanese city of Kobe. Another 10 nations are 
expected to announce their participation before the end of the year. World Expo 88 journalist, Ms Maria Menso, 
explains some of the features of the exposition site to Mr Mae (right) and Department of Foreign Affairs officer, Mr 
Serge Ou. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Human rights: the practical and moral imperative 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Australian Parliamentary Group 
of Amnesty International, in Canberra, on 28 May: 


Let me begin by putting what the Australian Government asserts are essential truths. Human beings 
have certain rights which, in theory, if not always in practice, are accepted as fundamental. These rights 
should have no political, economic, cultural or physical limitations. No excuse can honourably be 
entertained for their denial. They have been described as moral possessions of all human beings. It is 
fundamental to our system of world order that all human beings are entitled to these moral possessions, 


whether born high or low. 


It was only in the aftermath of World War il, 
with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and its elaboration in international covenants, that 
such-an assertion was coupled with the machinery 
necessary to implement it. This breakthrough of 
human rights as an established principle of 
international behaviour has immense significance 
both for relations between states and between 
individual and state. It means that the principle is 
admitted that human beings do not exist for the 
state but that the state exists for human beings. 
There are grounds for the argument that this is the 


greatest advance in the cause of individual 
“political liberty since the end of feudalism. The - 


Australian Government believes that implicit in 
this principle is that governments must act posi- 
tively to create the conditions which will advance 
the social conditions of their individual citizens. 
Human rights cannot be fully realised without 
regard to the structural causes which stand in their 
way. 

Human rights, therefore, are an issue of pro- 
found importance for all individuals. They have 
been given the highest possible priority by this 
Government. Our policy is simply stated; we 
believe that the question of human rights is a 
legitimate international concern. We reject 
attempts to portray this concern as interference in 
the international affairs of other states. We deplore 
violations of human rights wherever they occur. 
We will oppose them whatever the ideology of 
those responsible for them. We are doing what we 
can to improve regional and international instru- 
ments and procedures which aim to defend 
human rights, in particular by helping to clarify 
acknowledged rights, to set norms and to 
implement human rights conventions and laws. 

We pursue this policy for reasons which have 
great significance for our best interests. | asserted a 
moment ago that all human beings are entitled to 
certain fundamental and inalienable rights. This is 
not just luxuriating. It imposes certain obligations 
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on us. It factors into our policy-making, whether 
in domestic or external affairs, a standard set by 
these elementary human values. If we reject this 
standard, our activities will be seen as devoid of 
moral authority. We will have hamstrung our own 
capacity to act as an acceptable member of the 
world community and to defend our interests in 
that community. If, by remaining unmoved by 
abuse of human rights we are in effect acquiescing. 
in it, we are creating a terrible psychological 
burden for ourselves. All it takes for the triumph of 
evil, after all, is for good men to do nothing. 
Furthermore, contemporary events abound with | 
instances of this lesson: that states which deny the 
elementary rights of their citizens embark on a 
course which can bring chaos and destruction to 
all around them. 

There are both practical and moral grounds, 
therefore, for the human rights policy of the 
Government. This means that, as well as being 
active, this policy must be unsentimental and 
effective. The defence of human rights entails 
quiet entreaty as well as loud pressure. It calls for 
the unremitting, detailed work involved in codify- 
ing and agreeing on standards. It means steadfast, 
patient backroom dealing to defend those stan- 
dards. It means difficult choices: weighing up if 
and at what stage defending human rights 
threatens our own interests, for example; or 
deciding between those problems where we can 
affect the outcome and those where we cannot; or 
judging the best way to pursue human rights 
abuse in states with which we have crucial 
security or other interests. Most importantly, a 
practical human rights policy needs a clear-eyed 
appreciation by us of some of the grave complica- 
tions which face the Government. | 

One is that human rights can mean different 
things in different societies. The concept of human 
rights had a difficult enough birth and acceptance 
in Western culture. We should not be surprised or 
impatient, therefore, if the process is difficult or 
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slow or complex in emerging on post-colonial 
societies. We hold as elementary such rights as 
freedom to oppose government policies, for inst- 
ance. In other countries, faced with the problem 
of feeding people who are starving perhaps or 
who face major problems in transforming back- 
ward economies, such rights would be conde- 
mned as frivolous and even antisocial. In such 
countries, economic or collective rights often 
come before the rights of the individual. The 





HUMAN RIGHTS 


difference in values is fascinating. It is also 
immensely complicating for the work of those 
who hold that, without the classic human rights, 
all other rights have little relevance. Bertolt Brecht 
made a highly relevant observation when he said: 
‘first comes fodder, then comes morality.’ 
Another complication is the tension between 
human rights and the doctrine of state sovereignty. 
The reality is that the principles of non- 


intervention and national independence which 


tape le ae 


d EA 





The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, watched by the Leader of the Opposition, Mr Howard, MP (right), and the 


Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP (left), light a candle at the 25th anniversary celebrations of Amnest 


International in Canberra in May 1986. 
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underly the doctrine of sovereignty are fun- 
damental to world order. But, with such develop- 
ments as the war crimes tribunals, the UN Charter 
and the Universal Declaration, the idea was 
established in principle that there should be moral 
limits to sovereignty. The problem has come in 
practice. It is not at all unusual in contacts about 
human rights, even with governments which are 
parties to the Covenants, to meet resentment at 
what is taken as interference in domestic matters 
and infringement of national sovereignty. 
Another serious impediment in the way of 
human rights is misuse of the issue for narrowly 
political interests. Governments regularly use 
human rights as a demonstration of reward or 
disapproval of other regimes: as a weapon in 
competition between states and ideologies; in 
other words, as a calculated arm of foreign policy. 
No ideological grouping is immune from this 
temptation. The human rights victim is just a pawn 
in such cases. The cause itself is crippled by 
suspicion and cynicism; the logic is plain. Unfor- 
tunately, as the history of human rights shows 
clearly, ‘necessity has no law’. 50 progress all 
around the world has been retarded by partial or 
selective policies which have other, quite different 
objectives than the welfare of individual people. 
The difficulties | have touched on, formidable 
as they are, cannot be an excuse for inaction. In 
the past four years, | have discussed human rights 
problems all over the world: refuseniks in the 
Soviet Union, Nicaraguans with the United States, 
the Opposition in Nicaragua, Palestinians in 
israel, Cambodians in Vietnam, Tamils in Sri 
Lanka, East Timorese in Indonesia — to name 
some examples. | have done this because it is right 
and because it is what Australians want. 
Human rights was a significant item of discus- 
sion on my recent visit to Czechoslovakia. | had 
had it in mind while there to speak personally 
with members of dissident groups such as Charter 
77, the Jazz Section and VONS, and also to 
Archbishop Tomasek, a great defender of religious 
freedom for decades. In the event, | did spend two 
substantial sessions with the Archbishop and 
subsequently raised with Czech authorities our 
concern about the lack of religious freedom in 
Czechoslovakia. 
| did not see the dissident groups. As well as 
demonstrating my concern for general human 
rights issues in Czechoslovakia, | wanted to 
achieve the resolution of a number of long- 
standing family reunion and other humanitarian 
cases involving Australians. The Czech authorities 
made it very clear that they would be extremely 
upset if | had direct contact with these dissident 
groups. | was concerned that, if | went ahead 
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anyway, this could affect favourable consider- 
ation of these family reunion cases. It was a fine — 
judgement. But in the end | decided not to see the 
dissidents myself but had officials in my accom- 
panying party make contact with them. They 
spent in all some six hours in intensive discussion. 
On the basis of my officials’ report to me | was 
able to raise the dissidents’ concerns with the 
Czechoslovakian authorities. At the same time, 
the authorities agreed to the resolution of all but 
one of the Australian cases | raised, and there is 
good prospect that the remaining case can be 
resolved quite soon. This is an example of how 
gaining results often means restraining oneself 
from pushing too hard and too publicly. 

The establishment last year of the Human Rights 
and Equal Opportunity Commission also demons- 
trates most clearly our resolve to guarantee the 
rights of all Australians. Our domestic human «: 
rights performance is recognised internationally as ~ 
a genuine one in which great achievements have 
been made but shortcomings frankly acknow- 
ledged. This is what gives us authority to speak on 
international human rights matters without facing 
the charge of hypocrisy. It is because of our own 
domestic experience that our human rights policy 
is so deeply felt and so actively pursued. It is not 
always the most comfortable experience in some 
capitals. We persevere because we understand 
that, if standards are not defended, there can be 
no limit to what states can take it upon themselves 
to do, in whatever name, to people they consider 
to be threat or even just a nuisance. 

We persevere along three streams: multilateral 
action, bilateral contact and co-operation with 
non-government organisations active in the field. 
Considerable resources are put into our initiatives 
in setting norms and implementing procedures in 
multilateral organisations. Australia plays a very 
active role in furthering observance of human 
rights at meetings of international organisations 
which deal with the issue: at the UN General 
Assembly, for instance, and the Commission on 
Human Rights (CHR). The CHR 43 meeting in 
February and March this year dealt with a wide 
range of topics. They included country situations 
concerning Chile, South Africa, Iran, Cuba and 
other states, thematic issues such as torture and 
mass exodus and such practical matters as promo- 
tion and regional initiatives. The meeting called 
for the full-time involvement of five of our 
political officers in Geneva and three in Canberra 
and several others on a part-time basis, plus 
support staff here and in Geneva. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs is directly 
involved, both in negotiation and promotion, in 
international human rights instruments such as the 
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International Covenants on Civil and Political 
Rights and Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
and the Convention on Torture. Australia has an 
interest in instruments being negotiated at the 
moment, including one on the Rights of the Child 
and another on Migrant Workers. Australia has 
also supported the development of an internation- 
al instrument on the rights and freedoms of 
indigenous populations. We have been active in 
the review of ILO Convention 107 on Indigenous 
and Tribal Populations, which seeks to establish 
international norms and standards on indigenous 
populations. The Australian Permanent Represen- 
tative in Geneva is Chairman of a Working Group 
which is drawing up principles for the protection 
of the rights and responsibilities of human rights 
activists, . 


5 | oa Ine the bilateral stream, the Department. is 


engaged in the vital process of assessing and 


| _ making representations in various countries. Our 


missions provide a regular flow of analytical 
reporting on human rights issues. This enables us 
to assess human rights progress independently of 
(as well as with the help of) information from other 
sources such as Amnesty and official reports by 
other governments. Where there are reasonable 
grounds, from a variety of information sources, to 
believe that human rights are being abused, we 
make representations at ministerial and official 
level here and overseas. We do so privately if we 
can because, as | have often said, the politics of 
gesture are not necessarily productive, however 
satisfying. The Department's records show that in 
the six months to October last year, for example, 
we made representations on 88 human rights 
problems in 26 countries. In the period since then, 
about 130 new cases have been added to those 
being pursued by Australian diplomatic missions. 

The Government has particularly encouraged 
active co-operation and consultation between the 
Department and the NGOs. We believe that they 
perform an invaluable service in two ways: in 
leading public awareness of human rights prob- 
lems and their wider ramifications, and in their 
catalytic role in spurring governments to greater 
efforts. We encourage co-operation with Amnes- 
ty, for instance, because, among other things, it 
helps us bring home to other governments the 
concern the international community has about 
the issue. 

One of the ways in which we have formalised 
this co-operation has been the regular consulta- 
tive meetings between the NGOs and my depart- 
ment. The most recent of these meetings was held 
last week and provided opportunities for ex- 
changes of information and views on issues such 
as the recent session of the CHR, the role of 
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human rights in development assistance and 
human rights situations in Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines and the Soviet bloc. 


In addition to these activities, the Department at 
my direction co-operates with the Human Rights 
and Equal Opportunity Commission. It passes on 
to the Commission information on a wide range of 
human rights issues which are of interest or help 
to its role of furthering human rights observance 
within Australia. Mr Justice Einfeld, the President 
of the Commission, attended CHR 43 as Special 
Advisor to the Australian delegation. Finally, | was 
able to announce recently that $40 000 had been 
allocated this year to various projects from the 
Human Rights Fund, which was established in 
1984. The funds went to a range of activities: a 
feasibility study for a Human Rights Commission 
in the Pacific, for example: resource material for = 


the Philippines Human Rights Centre; a seminar _ 
on education in human rights at the University af os 





NSW; computerisation of a register of arrested 
persons in Guatemala; and preparation of a 
specimen indictment book for the Zimbabwe 
Legal Resources Foundation. 


The Parliamentary Group’s representations are 
being passed on to governments through our 
posts, and our UN Mission in cases where we 
have no resident accreditation. This system has 
been operating for some weeks now. We will be 
assessing it soon to see if and how it can be 
improved. The Department is also ready to help 
the Group by providing assessments of develop- 
ments in the field. This co-operation has been 
given the highest possible priority even though 
wider economic pressures have imposed limita- 
tions on the Department's human and financial 
resources. 


| have special pleasure to be asked to come 
here this evening to talk about the reasons for and 
the objectives and scope of the Government's 
human rights policy. Amnesty needs no encom- 
iums from me. It is at the same time a bone in the 
throat of the oppressor and the light in the window 
for the oppressed. The existence of this Group 
shows to all who need to be told that our human 
rights policy is not just a fad; it is not normally an 
issue on which party political or electoral advan- 
tage is sought. There is not a person here who 
does not appreciate that, in human rights at least, 
Australia is indeed a lucky country. This is our 
great good fortune; we should not take it for 
granted. There is always a price, of course. The 
price we pay is the obligation to improve the 
situation of others less lucky. On behalf of the 
Government, | thank all here who are actively 
engaged in this great cause. 
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Statement by the Foreign Minister and Leader of the Australian Delegation, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the 
OECD Ministerial Council. Meeting, in Paris, on 13 May: 


Agriculture: the necessary adjustment 


There are those who claim that agriculture is ‘different’ and should not be subject to the disciplines of 
the market. Reasons cited for this view include the necessity to maintain food security, to prevent further 
unemployment, to maintain the fabric of rural life. Some also claim that farming contributes to 
maintaining the environment. In some ways one can understand these sentiments as they have roots 
deep in the cultures and history of the countries concerned. 


Similar justification for protection however, can 
apply to coal mining, textiles, ship building, motor 
vehicles, steel making and many other industries. 
justification for farming being different is now 
demonstrably threadbare., The facts are that agri- 
cultural support policies have not Kept farmers on 
the land, there are far more efficient ways of 
achieving food security (including diversity of 
supplies) and agricultural policies in many cases 
have contributed to the degradation rather than 
enhancement of the landscape. 


Key dimensions of the agricultural problem 


it is now an accepted fact that world agricultu- 
ral markets are in their worst state since the Great 
Depression. The severity of the problem is amply 
demonstrated in the OECD report on the Trade 
Mandate Study, the Secretary-General’s paper on 
the problems in agriculture and many other 
studies. These highlight the depression in world 
agricultural prices, the huge build up in stocks and 
the escalating costs of farm support policies for 
taxpayers and consumers. Just to illustrate, wheat 
prices are now at a 50 year low and wheat stocks 
have risen by 70 per cent during this decade. 
Sugar prices are still over 85 per cent below their 
1980-81 level while the international butter price 
has halved during this decade and world butter 
stocks exceed 1.5 million tons. The cost of farm 
programs have escalated to massive proportions 
in just 5 years. In the United States farm supports 
costs taxpayers some 30 billion U.S. dollars, 
almost 15 per cent of the national budget deficit, 
or equivalent to a contribution of nearly U.S.$700 
per year by each non farm family. In the European 
Community the Common Agricultural Policy costs 
taxpayers around U.S.$23 billion a year. Added to 
this is some U.S.$40 billion in transfers from 
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consumers to farmers, so that farm support poli- 
cies cost each non farm European family around 
U.S.$900 per year. And it is the poorest consum- 
ers who pay the most, relative to their incomes. 
Furthermore, it is the minority of the larger farmers 
who get the lion’s share of support, i.e. 25 per cent 
of the farmers who are the largest producers get 75 
per cent of the benefits. 

Protection to farming is not evenly spread 
across countries — we are clearly not all equal 
sinners. The most recent estimates of producer 
subsidy equivalents indicate that Australia (9 per 
cent) has less than half the level of assistance of 
the United States (22 per cent), about a quarter of 
the EC level (33 per cent) and an eighth of 
Japanese figure (72 per cent). 


Long-term effects of farms support 


The consequences of farm support programs 
have also been well documented. As the OECD 
Trade Mandate Study clearly shows, they lead to 
depressed volumes of world agricultural trade and 
lower international prices. These policies also 
lead to the creation of massive stockpiles and 
disruptive dumping. Economic welfare is reduced. 
it is estimated, for example, that the cost to the 
OECD economies of their own agricultural assist- 
ance is a loss in national income of well over 
U.S.$50 billion a year. The wider effects are a 
lower ability to import and a cost on other sectors 
in the community. Reliable estimates tell us that 
agricultural support in the European Community 
costs a million jobs. 

The effect of OECD farm supports on many 
developing countries is even more dramatic. We 
OECD members have collectively given some 30 
billion dollars in aid in the 1980s. But we give 
with one hand and take with the other. The World 
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Bank has shown that the direct cost of protection- 
ism to farmers in developing countries is at least 
28 billion dollars each year. A specific example in 
our own region is the dramatic decline in the 
Philippine sugar industry which is having a 
destabilising impact on that country. 

Agricultural distortions are clearly an important 
factor in the management of the global develop- 
ment and debt problem. indeed they have a 
bearing on the entire international financial and 
trading system and act to complicate and under- 
mine the political stance which most of us support 
towards developing countries. 


Causes of the problem 

The fundamental cause of the problem in 
© agriculture is the high level of domestic support 
-iv adopted particularly by the major OECD coun- 


tries. High price supports which account for about 


three-quarters of the total domestic support in the 
OECD countries are the key to the market 
distortions. They have shielded agriculture from 
market forces and have attracted too many 
resources into agriculture. Social and other objec- 
tives are being pursued through inappropriate 
agricultural policies. These have been largely 
unsuccessful in achieving their objectives. 

The European community, U.S. and Japan 
together account for approximately 80 per cent of 
total OECD assistance to agriculture mainly by 
way of price support. The solution to the problem, 
therefore, essentially lies within these countries. 

There are, of course, other causes which 
include technological change, slow economic 
growth, a slow down in import demands by 
centrally planned economies and some may even 
say, exchange rate variations. But these are 
subsidiary to the fundamental cause given above. 
Equal billing for some of these other causes seeks 
to avoid fundamental reform. Furthermore, simply 
controlling excess stocks and surplus production 
will not solve the critical agricultural trade prob- 
lem. Excess supplies are just symptoms of the 
problem. 


Urgency for immediate action 


The problems are so serious in agriculture that 
countries like Australia and developing countries 
cannot wait for a Uruguay Round outcome before 
there is a start to reform. We must act now. 

Our challenge at this meeting is to agree on a 
set of principles that will improve the underlying 
situation. And we must have a commitment to 
stick by those principles. This will give confidence 
to countries to expedite their own reforms and 
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most importantly given effective direction and 
reinforcement to the Uruguay Round negotiations 
on agriculture. 

A focus and further commitment by Heads of 
Government at the Venice Summit participants on 
the need for urgent agricultural reform will add 
momentum to the process of agricultural reform. 


Proposals for agricultural reform 


We have all seen several proposals for the A 
reform of agriculture notably those by the OECO = 
Secretary-General, by the Australian Prime Minis- 
ter at Davos earlier this year, and by several other 
countries including the United States, Canada and 
the Commission of the European Community. _ 

A consistent theme running through these is that 
as a long-term objective, the high supy orts to. 
agriculture must be reduced and the form of. - 







support must be shifted away from price supports _ 
to direct non-production related support. Australia 
believes that fundamental reform can only. be aa 
achieved through the principal mechanism of 
progressively reducing internal price support 
levels to the levels of international prices, 
Given the urgency of the current situation, 
immediate objectives must be: 
© to hold and reverse the escalation of market 
distortions. As the Secretary-General suggests, 
an end to the ‘ruinous and scandalous practices 
currently affecting international trade in farm 
products’; 
® to restrict production where production incen- 
tives have stimulated surplus stocks: 
@ the responsible disposal of existing stocks; and 
® immediate implementation of long-term re- 
forms. 








Continuing OECD work 


The OECD report of the Ministerial Trade 
Mandate study is a milestone on the path to 
reform of the world agricultural crisis. Its ground- 
breaking work has greatly increased our under- 
standing of the causes and the full costs of 
agricultural protectionism and by implication it 
has pointed the way forward. This work must 
continue. In particular the methodology of pro- 
ducer and consumer subsidy equivalents to mea- 
sure the extent of protection should be further 
developed and refined and the estimates updated. 
The excellent and critical analysis of our policies 
and their implications must also be continued 
without delay. Finally the OECD should under- 
take strict monitoring of adherence to the actions 
and principles to which OECD countries will 
commit themselves at this Ministerial Council 
Meeting. 
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The Foreign Affairs Equal Employment Opportunity 


Program 


Since the Secretary issued the Department policy statement on Equal Employment Opportunity (EEO) in 
1984 considerable progress has been made. A very comprehensive EEO program was submitted to the 
Public Service Board in 1985 and implementation of the program was reviewed in 1986. 


Advances have been made in most areas 
despite the complexities of a program which 
encompassed 89 overseas posts. There is a 
statutory obligation to develop EEO programs 
which include Locally Engaged Staff. Heads of 
Mission or Post are tasked with the development 
of post EEO Programs which both promote EEO 
objectives and are sensitive to local cultural and 
political factors. 


One pleasing development has been an in- 
crease in Aboriginal recruitment to the Depart- 
ment. In May 1987 there were 15 Aboriginals and 
Torres Strait Islanders with the Department. One 
officer who has received an Aboriginal Under- 
graduate Study Award was on leave doing his 
Bachelor's degree at the Australian National 
University. Two Aboriginal officers were on over- 
seas postings and one Aboriginal was working at 
an overseas mission as a locally engaged member 
of staff, In Centra! Office Aboriginal secondees 
were working in specialised areas such as Co- 
ordinating the promotion of Aboriginal culture 
overseas and covering international aspects of 
Aboriginal and indigenous affairs. 


Other Aboriginal officers were working on 
political desks, in the consular area, in finance 
and in passport offices. 


Barriers to equal opportunity for officers with 
disabilities have been removed where possible, 
-including the old heavy doors to the Administra- 
tive Building which have been replaced by 
automatic sliding doors. Sign language interpre- 
ters have been provided for hearing-impaired staff 
attending training courses, and staff with disabili- 
ties have also attended specialised career and 
development workshops. A paraplegic officer is 
currently on posting in Washington. Some minor 
modifications in the Chancery (such as lowering a 
telephone) were all that was required to enable 
her to operate effectively. 


There are stili very few women at senior levels 
in the Department, for example only two (three 
per cent) in the Senior Executive Service. Only 
four of the 89 embassies and posts operated 
overseas are headed by women. This should 
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change as the larger number of women recruited 
in recent years make their way upward. Women 
now constitute 16 per cent of the diplomatic 
stream and 23 per cent of the consular and 
administrative stream. Opportunities have also 
opened up for women in non-traditional areas of 
work — for example as diplomatic couriers or as 
guards at overseas missions. Assertiveness training 
provided for women in the Department has been 
very popular. 


Up until the 1970s, there was a stress on 
‘substantial Australian background’ and ‘Austra- 
lian identity’ in recruitment to Foreign Affairs. An 
Australian with, for example, an Italian accent 
was not seen as suitable for a representational 
role. The legacy of such policies is that there is a 
lower proportion of officers from non-English 
backgrounds (NESB) in the Department than in 
comparable policy departments such as Finance, 
Trade, Treasury or Prime Minister and Cabinet. 


The Department has recently released a policy 
on the posting of officers to country of origin 
which underlines the widening of opportunities 
for NESB officers. The EEO Unit has also con- 
vened meetings of NESB officers. Their concern at 
the under-utilisation of the linguistic skills and 
cross-cultural experience of NESB Australians led 
to a decision to make a submission to the Minister 
on the subject. Mr Hayden’s statement made in 
response to this submission is reproduced below. 


EEO: towards a more representative 
Foreign Service 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 May: 


The Australian Government is committed to the 
principle of equal employment opportunity, both 
in policy and practice. The Prime Minister has 
recently reiterated that this is not only a matter of 
justice but also a means to achieving the more 
effective and efficient management of Govern- 
ment business. 


My Department has taken a leading role in the 
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area of equal employment opportunity and has 
developed a program which is regarded as exem- 
plary in the Australian Public Service. A review of 
implementation conducted late last year has 
indicated that progress is being made in a number 
of areas, most notably that of Aboriginal recruit- 
ment. 


Another area in which progress has been made 
is the elimination of discrimination on the grounds 
of sex and marital status in conditions of overseas 
service. Initiatives have also been undertaken to 
remove barriers to equal opportunity for officers 
with disabilities. 


One area which requires further attention is that 
of recruitment of Australians from non-English 
speaking backgrounds. A recent survey has shown 
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that the Department has fewer officers from 
non-English speaking backgrounds than other 
major policy departments. This may derive in part 
from the stress on Anglo-Australian background in 
past selection policies and from perceptions of 
these policies. 


| am confident that our present approach will 
encourage more Australians from non-English 
speaking backgrounds to consider a career in 
Foreign Affairs. Linguistic and cross-cultural skills 
are highly valued in the work of the Department. 
Selection will, of course, be on merit. 


| believe there are significant advantages in 
achieving a foreign service which is more reflec- 
tive of today’s multicultural Australia and give my 
strong personal endorsement to this objective. 


| TEEBREOVERY 
mes: = 
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In March the EEO Unit in the Department of Foreign Affairs convened a well-attended meeting of officers from 
Non-English Speaking Backgrounds (NESB) to seek their views on a survey which showed that there were fewer 
Australians from NESB backgrounds in Foreign Affairs than in comparable policy departments. Their concern at the 
underutilisation of the linguistic skills and cross-cultural experience of NESB officers led to a decision to make a 
submission to the Minister for Foreign Affairs on the subject. A working group was established and pictured (left to 
right) are Ms Ilse Svenne, Ms Soraya Kassim, Mr Leo Cruise, Dr Palitha Kohona and Dr Marion Sawer, the Head of the 


EEO Unit. 
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Parliament 


Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs 
to New Zealand 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 1 May: 


Mr Howard — | refer the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to his well publicised visit to New Zealand 
earlier today. | preface my question by expressing 
to him and to the Government, on behalf of the 
Opposition, our gratitude for the briefings that 
have been made available by the Foreign Minister 
to me and to the Opposition spokesman on 
foreign affairs. | simply ask the Foreign Minister 
whether he will assure the House that at an 
appropriate time this House and, through this 
House, the Australian public will be provided 
with any information that is relevant to Australia’s 
security position arising out of the matters that 
were canvassed during his visit, to the degree that 
the Government regards as appropriate. | end my 
question by saying to the Minister and to the 
Government that matters relating to Libyan activ- 
ity and any associated matters are of joint concern 
to both sides of this House. It is the desire of the 
Opposition, | know, the Liberal Party and the 
National Party, that, as far as possible, an intelli- 
gent bipartisan approach should be adopted. 

Mr Hayden — | welcome the statement of the 
Leader of the Opposition that there is bipartisan 
support for concern on this matter. | would have 
expected it, but the confirmation is reassuring. It ts 
true that the visit to New Zealand was an 
unadvertised one. All | can say is that to get the 
sort of response | got from the media when | got 
back from an unadvertised visit | will be looking 
for a huge rally next time | advertise a visit to some 
other place. 

There was considerably less in the visit than 
apparently was suggested by some of the more 
agitated minds that were commentating on it this 
morning in media outlets, at least according to the 
reports that | have received. The visit was 
arranged several days ago. It followed extensive 
consideration by a Cabinet committee on regional 
matters and, most particularly, intrusion from 
outside influences into regional affairs. It was 
recognised that these would be matters in relation 
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to which New Zealand would have common. 
concerns and, indeed, a considerable fund of 
information. The New Zealanders have had a 
much more extensive and much longer experi- 
ence in the South Pacific than we have had. 
Accordingly, the opportunity was taken by me to 
go to New Zealand this morning. Hence the time 
which was chosen. More than that, | will go on 
Sunday to the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development conference. It had to 
be done this week. 

Other matters, of course, were discussed in 
New Zealand, in particular, the upcoming South 
Pacific Forum conference. It was necessary for 
ministerial discussion to take place because the 
conference is being held a couple of months 
earlier than normal and a great deal of work has to 
be compressed decisively into a very short period. 
The Organisation for Economic Community 
Development conference, too came up. Essential- 
ly we discussed concerns about developments in 
the South Pacific, arising from outside intrusions, 
most notably those of Libya. The New Zealanders 
and the Australian representatives led by me had 
an extensive exchange on these matters. Our 
presentation followed very much the presentation 
which I provided last night for the Leader of the 
Opposition and the honourable member tor Men- 
zies as the spokesman on foreign affairs for the 
Opposition. As both would recognise, a great deal 
of material there is highly classified and at this 
point it would not be appropriate for me to say 
any more than that. | assure honourable members 
that the Government is keenly alert on this matter 
and is maintaining a constant overview of it. | also 
assure honourable members that the Prime Minis- 
ter is maintaining a particularly vigilant attitude on 
this matter. 


USSR-U.S. relations: nuclear missiles 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 1 May: 


Senator Sir John Carrick — My question is 
directed to the Minister representing the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. It refers to the Current negotia- 
tions between the two superpowers concerning 
the possible elimination of medium range nuclear 
missiles and possibly short range missiles from 
Europe. | ask: first, has the Australian Government 
been consulted or has it had any input at all into 
this vital issue? Secondly, what is the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to the proposals? Thirdly, is the 
Government aware of the great fear of Western 
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European countries that the withdrawal of all 
nuclear missiles will leave the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation (NATO) forces at substantial- 
ly inferior strength in conventional forces, com- 
pared with the Warsaw Pact? Does the Govern- 
ment support that concern? Fourthly, in view of 
this concern, has the Government advocated an 
immediate resumption of the mutual and benefi- 
cial forces reduction talks, the MBFR, with a view 
to achieving a substantial reduction and parity of 
conventional forces between NATO and the 
Warsaw forces? If the Government has not done 
so already, will it now do so? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | know that the 
Australian Government has been kept very closely 
in touch with successive stages of the develop- 
ments in Soviet-United States arms control talks 
over the last year. That has taken the form not only 


<- of -consultations throughout our Embassy in 


Washington but also of the dispatch of high level 
envoys to Australia in the aftermath of each major 
stage in the developments to brief closely and 
personally in particular the Prime Minister, the 
Foreign Minister and the Minister for Defence on 
what has been going on. 

As to Australia’s perception of what is currently 
happening in Geneva, we take the view that the 
prospects for conclusion of an agreement elimi- 
nating longer range and intermediate range nuc- 
lear weapons, the intermediate-range nuclear 
force (INF) category, from Europe and reducing 
their levels in Asia do remain good. The United 
States of America tabled a draft INF treaty during 
the seventh round of the Geneva talks and, 
according to Press reports, the Soviet Union has 
now responded with its draft. It was anticipated 
that one obstacle to the conclusion of a long range 
INF agreement would be the prospect of leaving 
Europe vulnerable to a Soviet predominance in 
shorter range INF systems. 

The Soviet Union has apparently since indic- 
ated its willingness to reach an agreement elimi- 
nating shorter-range INF systems on a global basis 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation coun- 
tries are evaluating this proposal. Outstanding 
issues, particularly relating to verification, are to 
be discussed during the current eighth round of 
the Geneva negotiations. Australia would like to 
see an agreement concluded which would elimin- 
ate long-range INF weapons systems on a global 
basis. We see an agreement which allows the 
Soviet Union to retain intermediate-range nuclear 
weapons in the Asian region as an interim 
arrangement only. | note the points made by 
Senator Sir John Carrick with respect to some of 
the concerns expressed by the European countries 
about the vulnerability which they might experi- 
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ence in the absence of INF systems on their 
shores. That is obviously the most sensitive single 
issue in this current round of negotiations and it is 
one on which the Australian Government is 
keeping a close eye as, of course, are the major 
parties to the negotiations. 

Basically, we take the position that we believe 
that the reduction and ultimately the complete 
removal of all nuclear weapon systems is some- 
thing wholly to the good and we are not especially 
impressed, except in the shorter range tactical 
sense | suppose, with arguments that are con- 
cerned about the absence of nuclear weapons 
entirely as leaving open strategic vulnerability. | 
will see whether the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Hayden, wishes to add further to what | have 
said and | will see whether he has any specific 
comment in particular on the last part of Senator 
Sir John Carrick’s question about the balanced 
force reduction talks which he specifically averted 
to. 


Nicaragua: Centre Organisations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 May: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 February 1987: 

Is he able to say whether the two main 
Nicaraguan resistance groups, the United Nicara- 
guan Opposition (UNO) and the Southern Oppo- 
sition Bloc (BOS), signed an agreement on joint 
political goals in January 1987. 

If so, what were the principles outlined in the 
agreement. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 


. member's question is as follows: 


The United Nicaraguan Opposition (UNO) and 
the Southern Opposition Bloc (BOS) signed a 
‘Declaration of Democratic Commitment’ (Acta 
de Compromiso Democratica de la Resistencia 
Nicaragunse) in San Jose on 10 January 1987. 

The principles and objectives outlined in the 
agreement were as follows: political pluralism; a 
participatory democratic system based on free 
elections (to be supervised by the OAS); the 
separation and independence of the powers of the 
state; respect for fundamental liberties and human 
rights; respect for private property; recogniition of 
the historic rights of the indigenous people of the 
Atlantic Coast. 

The current status of this agreement is uncertain 
in the light of the recent virtual disintegration of 
UNO. 
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Aboriginal Affairs: assistance from 
Libya 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 May: 

Mr Sinclair — In the absence of the Minister for 
Aboriginal Affairs, | ask a question of the Prime 
Minister. Does he accept the view of his Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, as given on Australian Broad- 
casting Corporation television news on Saturday, 
that Aborigines could continue to deal with Libya 
as long as they were not breaking the law? Can he 
confirm whether or not the Tasmanian Aboriginal 
activist, Michael Mansell, plans to return to Libya 
later this year for further talks on Libyan involve- 
ment in Australia? Can he guarantee that his 
Government will ensure that Libya is prevented 
from training Aboriginals as terrorists or from 
contributing arms or know-how to extremist 
Aboriginal groups in Australia? 

Mr Hawke — | thank the right honourable 
gentleman for his question. He will appreciate 
that, insofar as anyone in this country is not 
breaking the law, there is nothing we can do 
about whom a person chooses to contact. But let 
me make it clear, as the Government has already 
made its position clear, that as a government we 
will cease funding any Aboriginal organisation 
which accepts Libyan assistance. | say that quite 
clearly. | am given to understand that in respect of 
Mr Mansell no Federal funds were used by the 
Tasmanian Aboriginal centre adviser to sponsor 
the visit to Libya. | understand that the expenses 
were paid by Libya. | also understand that the 
Minister has been making further investigations 
into this matter. | am pleased to say that as far as | 
can see the Aboriginal community generally has 
repudiated Mr Mansell. There has been no ex- 
pression of support from any other area of the 
Aboriginal community. | am very pleased to see 
that. 

| assure the right honourable gentleman, as | 
said in the earlier part of my answer, that if an 
Aboriginal organisation does accept funding, the 
Federal Government will cease its funding. As to 
the broader part of the question dealing with 
Libyan activities, | think the right honourable 
gentleman would know that there have been 
some discussions between the Foreign Minister 
and the Leader of the Opposition, who also has 
had the benefit of some other information. On that 
part of his question it is not appropriate that | 
should make any further answer. Now that the 
Minister for Aboriginal Affairs is present | do not 
know whether the right honourable gentleman 
would like the Minister to add to that answer or 
whether he is satisfied with what | have said. 
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Australia-USSR cultural relations: 
Soviet television programs 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 May: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 February 1987: 

is he able to say who will select, and what 
criteria will be used to select, Soviet television 
programs to be shown in Australia by the ABC on 
the occasion of the 70th anniversary of the 


October Revolution under the Program of Cultural 


Co-operation between Australia and the USSR. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

The ABC will select programs in accordance 
with its normal programming criteria and an 
agreement between the ABC and Gostelradio 
which states that both sides will facilitate the 
provision to each other of news material on key 
events in Soviet and Australian life. 


Australia-USSR cultural relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 May: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 February 1987: 

is he able to say what criteria will be used in the 
selection of Australian youth and student orga- 
nisations to participate in an exchange with Soviet 
youth and student organisations as part of the 
Program of Cultural Co-operation between Aus- 
tralia and the USSR for the years 1987 and 1988. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

Any Australian organisation which is interested 
in youth exchanges with Soviet organisations may 
make a proposal. If desired my Department would 
be prepared to assist in transmitting the proposal 
to the Soviet authorities. The details of exchanges 
would then be worked out directly between the 
interested organisations on both sides. So far as | 
am aware no exchange has taken place as yet. 


Australia-USSR cultural relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 May: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 February 1987: 

(1) How many official visits to Australia have 
been made by delegations of Soviet and Eastern 
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Bloc academics, journalists and artists in 1985 
and 1986? 

(2) What was the nature of the visit in each 
case? 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) (a) Academics, 4; (b) Journalists, nil: (c) 
Artists, nil. 

(2) A two person delegation from the Institute 
of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences undertook a study visit to a number of 
Australian Universities in October 1985. A three 
person Education delegation visited Australia in 
June 1985 to study education in Australia. An 
academic taught Russian language at Melbourne 
and Monash Universities during 1986. An 
academic taught Russian language at the ANU 
_. and Queensland universities during 1986. 


International Fund for Agricultural 
Development 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 May: 

Mr Ruddock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 25 March: 

(1) Did Budget Paper No. 9, which sets out 
Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance 
Program for 1986-87, state (a) on page 12 that the 
estimated contribution to the International Fund 
for Agricultural Development (IFAD) was $2.9 
million and (b) on page 13 that provision has been 
made for $2.9 million to be drawn down in 
1986-87. 

(2) Did he in his answer to question No. 4993 
(Hansard, 17 March 1987, page 990) advise that 
payments totalling $1.7 million are expected to be 
made in 1986-87 to IFAD; if so, what is the reason 
for the reduction. 

(3) Are the payments to be made in 1986-87 
only relevant to the first replenishment of IFAD 
committed for 1981-83. 

(4) Did IFAD agree that a second replenish- 
ment for the period 1985-87 would be raised from 
constituent members. 

(5) Did Australia pledge $U.S.5.934 million to 
the second replenishment. 

(6) Do any of the funds committed or paid in 
1986-87 constitute a part payment of the pledged 
second replenishment; if not, has Australia sought 
any extension of time to fund its commitment to 
IFAD or does it intend to dishonour the pledge. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question are as follows: 

(1) (a) Yes. 
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(b) Yes. 

(2) Yes. Payment of $1.7 million has been 
made to IFAD for 1986-87. Australia’s contribu- 
tions to IFAD are made in the form of promissory 
notes which are drawn-down by IFAD to meet 
Australia’s share of the Fund’s disbursement costs. 
Before the end of each financial year, IFAD 
provides Australia with its estimates of the amount 
of money it expects to draw-down in the next 
financial year, These estimates appear in Budget 
Paper No. 9. The discrepancy between IFAD's 
estimated draw-downs and actual draw-downs in 
1986-87 results from the fact that IFAD experi- 
enced a lower rate of disbursement during this 
period than it had previously estimated. IFAD has 
notified us that exchange rate fluctuations have 
also contributed to the lower than expected 
draw-down of Australia’s promissory notes, 

(3) Yes. 

(4) Yes. | 

(5) Yes. Australia pledged $8.48 million to the 
second replenishment, which at the agreed ex- 
change rate is equivalent to $U.S.5.934 million. 

(6) No, none of the funds paid in 1986-87 
constitute payment of the pledged second 
replenishment and Australia has not sought any 
extension of time to fund its pledge to IFAD. IFAD 
estimates that the first call on any Australian 
contribution to the second replenishment will not 
take place until the 1989-90 financial year. As the 
honourable member is aware from my answer to 
his previous question, a comparative assessment 
of the value of Australia’s participation in interna- 
tional financial institutions and IFAD has been 
initiated as a basis for determining future contribu- 
tions. This process is nearing completion and the 
Government will be considering the question of 
Australia’s participation in IFAD's second 
replenishment in the context of the recommenda- 
tions of this review. 


Australian aid program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 May: 


Mr Langmore asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 12 November 1986: 

(1) Is he able to say what was the net effect of 
Australia’s development assistance on the nation’s 
balance of payments in the most recent year for 
which the information is available. 

(2) What are the components of that effect on 
the balance of payments. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) About 78 per cent of aid expenditure in 
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The Australian Bicentennial Authority (ABA) launched its Sport 88 program in Melbourne in April. It will bring sports 
under the one banner in 1988 and will be one of the highlights of Australia’s bicentennial celebrations. Pictured at 
right is the Chairman of the ABA, Mr Jim Kirk, at the launch of Sport 88. At left is the Director of Special Events for the 
ABA, Ms Jan Edwards. (Promotion Australia photo). 





1985-86, excluding the untied Grant-in-Aid to 
Papua New Guinea, was on goods and services 
procured in Australia or was returned to Australia 
to purchase goods and services. Such aid totalled 
$728 million and had the direct net effect of 
increasing Australia’s balance of payments deficit 
by around $160 million. 

As | indicated in my answer to a previous 
question to the honourable member, it is difficult 
to estimate with precision the impact of the 
Grant-in-Aid to Papua New Guinea on the Austra- 
lian economy. Nevertheless, it seems likely that a 
high proportion if not all the Grant-in-Aid returns 
to Australia to purchase goods and services. In 
1985-86, Australia’s exports to Papua New 
Guinea totalled $564 million; the Grant-in-Aid 
was $303 million. Exports at this level would not 
have been sustainable without the Grant-in-Aid’s 
contribution to Papua New Guinea’s economic 
growth, budget and balance of payments. 

Uncertainty about what proportion of the 
Grant-in-Aid returns to Australia prohibits the 
calculation of a simple, reliable net figure on the 
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direct effect of Australia’s total overseas aid 
program on our balance of payments. If it is 
assumed the full Grant-in-Aid returns to Australia, 
the share of total aid expenditure spent directly on 
Australian-sourced goods and services increases 
to 84 per cent. If, more conservatively, it is 
assumed that 75 per cent of the Grant-in-Aid 
returns, it is still the case that 77 per cent of total 
aid expenditures are spent on Australian-sourced 
goods and services. Under the assumption that 
between 75 per cent and 100 per cent of the PNG 
Grant-in-Aid returned to Australia, Australia’s 
$1031 million aid expenditure in 1985-86 had the 
direct net effect of increasing the balance of 
payments deficit by around $160 million to $240 
million. 

It should be noted however that there are major 
methodological difficulties in assessing the net 
effect of Australia’s development assistance on the 
nation’s balance of payments. Not least among 
these is the impact of ‘second round’ effects. An 
example of such an effect is the expenditure of aid 
funds in Australia but on products which are 
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partly or fully imported. A further example is, the 
effect of Australian aid on assisting recipient 
countries economic growth and therefore their 
overall capacity and propensity to import from 
Australia. In answering this question, such indirect 
effects have not been calculated, but their impact 
is likely to be substantial. 


(2) The major components of Australia’s aid 
program (as presented in budget format) and their 
estimated effects on the balance of payments are 
outlined below. 


(a) Aid to Papua New Guinea in 1985-86 
accounted for $320 million, the majority of 
which was in the form of a Grant-in-Aid of 
almost. $303 million. As indicated above, 

_ while it is difficult to estimate what proportion 
< of the Grant-in-Aid returns to Australia to 


"purchase goods and services, it is likely to be 


high. The remaining assistance to Papua New 
Guinea of over $17 million was almost fully 
expended on Australian-sourced goods and 
services, 


Bilateral aid projects, excluding Papua New 
Guinea, accounted for $143 million. Approxi- 
mately 91 per cent or almost $130 million was 
spent on Australian-sourced goods or services. 


(c) Education and training activities, are princi- 
pally conducted in Australia. Some 99 per 
cent of the $131 million for education and 
training in 1985-86 (excluding Papua New 
Guinea) was expended in Australia. 


(d) Food aid accounted for $119 million of the 
aid budget. Approximately $88 million or 74 
per cent was spent on Australian produce, 
foodstuffs or services. 


(e) Australian subscriptions to international 
Financial Institutions totalled $106 million in 
1985-86. Some 65 per cent or $69 million 
returned to Australia through the purchase of 
goods and services for use in these Institution's 
projects. About 35 per cent of the $65 million 
contributed to other international bodies re- 
turned to Australia in the same manner. 


(f} Of the remaining $148 million spent on other 
development assistance, about $114 million 
or 77 per cent was expended in Australia. 


> 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 May: 


Senator Bolkus — Has the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs seen recent reports 
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that the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) has kept secret more than 250 reports of 
breakdowns at nuclear power stations? | ask the 
Minister: will the Government investigate the — 
validity of these reports with a view of reapprais- 
ing the IAEA and its alleged independence in this 
area? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The reports to which 
Senator Bolkus refers appears to be based-on an 
article which appeared in the West German 
magazine Der Spiegel about three weeks ago. 


Those reports are inaccurate and misleading. The 






IAEA set up in 1983 an incident reporting sys 


to share information with all participating COUMR oo 
tries on safety significant events and situations in © 





Responding to the Der Spiegel report, an [AEA 
spokesman has said that since 1983, 260 inci- 
dents had been reported to the organisation, none 
of which had given any cause for concern. 
Reports on them had, however, given scientists of 
all nations the opportunity to learn of such 
problems and to work out solutions for the future. 
The Department of Foreign Affairs will seek from 
the IAEA additional comment on the recent media 
reports. 


Aside from the incident reporting system, or 
IRS, the Agency’s power reactor information 
system, or PRIS, contains full operating data for 
around 90 per cent of all civil nuclear power 
plants in the world. Information is not systemati- 
cally collected for other types of nuclear installa- 
tions. This data is regularly published in summary 
form and distributed to all member states, most 
recently in the report entitled ‘Operating Experi- 
ence with Nuclear Power Stations in Member 
States in 1984’. More general data on the safety of 
nuclear installations is published annually in the 
Agency's nuclear safety review. 


The IAEA's safety reports for general distribution 
are the subject of regular and detailed review by 
the new Australian Nuclear Science and Tech- 
nology Organisation. We are satisfied that these 
reports present a fair, balanced and objective view 
on the basis of the information made available to 
the IAEA by member states. The Government is 
confident that the IAEA discharges its safety as 
well as its other responsibilities in a highly 
professional and effective manner. — >o 


Bau 
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Libya 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 5 May: 


Senator Durack — | refer the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to comments by the New Zealand 
Prime Minister, Mr Lange, following the now 
well-publicised visit to that country by Mr Hayden 
last week. Is it true, as claimed by Mr Lange, that 
‘contrary to some speculation, New Zealand was 
able to tell Australia more about Libyan interven- 
tion in the Pacific than Australia’? Without reveal- 
ing details of intelligence reports received by the 
Government, can the Minister tell the Senate 
whether Australian and New Zealand assessments 
of the potential threat from Libyan incursion into 
the Pacific are wholly compatible? Does the 
Australian Government agree with the New Zea- 
land Prime Minister that the Libyan interest in the 
region is ‘a containable situation’? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Australian Gov- 
ernment believes that the situation is containable 
but is, nonetheless, one that demands the serious 
attention of all the countries of the region, and it is 
exactly that serious attention which the issue is 
now getting. To the extent that any overcoloured 
emotion has been expressed in this issue, | think it 
is attributable to the media rather than to the 
actions or reactions of any of the political partici- 
pants in the recent consultative process. 


As to the question of which government has the 
better intelligence, | simply say on behalf of the 
Government that we are reassured that both 
governments feel that they are properly and fully 
informed on this issue. | certainly do not want to 
get into some kind of intelligence olympics as to 
who might be better informed on certain issues. 
That sort of speculation is wholly counter- 
productive and not at all helpful to the basic 
problems that exist in the region and that need 
careful and calm consideration by all of the 
countries of the region. 


| mention further that within the next few days a 
senior officer of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
will consult with every member of the South 
Pacific Forum on the issues involved in this matter 
in order that the discussion that takes place at 
Apia in a few weeks’ time will be frank and fully 
informed. Of course, it was with that objective in 
mind that Mr Hayden met Mr Lange in the first 
place. | emphasise that the sorts of things that 
emerged from their discussions and the sorts of 
issues that Australia wanted to raise with New 
Zealand will be shared with every other country in 
the region. 
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Australia-Japan trade relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in- 
Hansard on 5 May: 


Mr Hunt — | refer the Prime Minister to Friday’s 
welcome assurance from the Japanese Govern- 
ment that it has no intention of settling trade issues 
with other countries at the expense of Australia. Is 
the Prime Minister aware that Australia’s share of 
the quota beef market in Japan has already fallen 
from 80 per cent to less than 60 per cent? Is he 
also aware that the United States of America has 
secured 80 per cent of the offal beef market? In 
view of this unfortunate outcome for Australian 
beef producers of the last four-year beef agree- 
ment negotiations with Japan due to the political 
pressures from the United States, will he on this 
occasion match the status of the negotiations of 
the United States in 1983 when Vice-President 
Bush on several occasions led the negotiations 
personally? Will he visit Tokyo during the forth- 
coming negotiations on the new beef agreement 
as requested yesterday by the Cattle Council 
Australia President, Mr Peart? 

Mr Hawke — | thank the honourable gentleman 
for his question. | quite readily acknowledge the 
continuing real interest that he has in the matter 
canvassed in his question. Let me say that the 
Government is very closely monitoring, as | think 
the honourable gentleman knows, developments 
in the United States-Japan trade issues, including, 
of course, the question of access to the Japanese 
beef market. | am aware of the trend in the 
statistics to which the honourable gentleman 
referred in his question. The United States has 
apparently asked Japan to remove all import quota 
restrictions on beef from 1 April next year. 
Australia should benefit from any substantial 
liberalisation of the Japanese beef market pro- 
vided, of course, that it was done on a nonm 
discriminatory global basis. But we are concerned 
that Japan and the United States might be in- 
clined, as the honourable gentieman implied, to 
resolve their trade differences bilaterally on a 
basis which could even further disadvantage 
Australia’s beef trade after the current beef access 
agreements between Australia and Japan and the 
United States and Japan expire on 31 March next 
year. 

| remind the honourable member — of course, 
he knows this — that negotiations for a successor 
bilateral agreement between Australia and japan 
are expected to commence in the second half of 
this year. The Japanese have been made fully 
aware, | can assure the honourable gentleman, of 
our concerns about the present agreement and its 
discrimination in favour of United States beef 
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which, again, was reflected in the honourable 
member's question. Without any doubt, the 
Japanese know that we expect this issue to be 
addressed in the new agreement to be negotiated 
between us. | can say that the matter was raised, 
for example, at the Australia-Japan ministerial 
committee meeting in January of this year. | 
believe that my personal intervention at this early 
stage would be premature. | remind the honour- 
able gentleman that the Minister for Trade, during 
his forthcoming visit to Washington, will be 
making very clear this Government’s concern that 
the United States should not seek to resolve its 
problems with Japan at the expense of our beef 
producers. That will be made very clear by the 
Minister when he goes to Japan. Let me say also 
that the Minister for Primary Industry is scheduled 
to visit Japan in June. Again, | assure the honour- 
able gentleman that the beef trade will be one of 
the priority matters for his discussions with 
relevant Japanese Ministers. 

So | can assure the honourable gentleman that 
the Government, in the ways | have been describ- 
ing, will be taking every step that it can to 
maintain and, if possible, increase our beef market 
in Japan. Our beef producers, who are among the 
most efficient in the worid, are entitled, | believe, 
as | am sure all honourable members would 
believe, to that share. | say finally to the honour- 
able gentleman that | have the greatest contidence 
in my two Ministers who are directly responsible 
in this matter, the Minister for Trade and the 
Minister for Primary Industry. | think that is a 
confidence that the honourable gentleman would 
share with me. | simply say in conclusion, 
however, that, should my Ministers believe that at 
some stage of the negotiations my personal 
involvement would significantly assist, of course | 
would be prepared to respond positively to that 
suggestion. 


Palestine Liberation Organisation 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 7 May: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 30 April Senator 
Hill asked me about the consequences of a recent 
meeting of the Palestine National Council in 
Algiers and in particular about the prospect of an 
alleged ‘summer of violence’ in the Middle East. 

Senator Gareth Evans — At this stage it is 
uncertain what consequences will follow the 
decisions of that meeting. | note, however, that the 
resolution adopted by the Palestine National 
Council in Algiers states: 

Supports the convening of the International Peace 

Conference within the framework of the United 
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Nations and under its auspices, with the participation 
of the permanent members of the Security Council 
and the concerned parties to the conflict in the 
region, including the Palestine Liberation Organis- 
ation on an equal footing with the other parties. 
| also understand that the Foreign Minister of 
Israel is discussing further with his colleagues in 
the Israeli Government, the question of that 
Government's position on an international confer- 
ence on the Middle East. The Australian Govern- 
ment hopes that rather than a so-called ‘summer 
of violence’ continuing the decades of violence 
that have accompanied the failure to resolve the 
Palestinian problem, the concept of an interna- 
tional conference will take root. It seems to me to 
be about the only possible way forward that can 
be identified by anyone at the moment. if Senator 
Hill has any bright ideas, in his new found 


Capacity as foreign policy spokesman for the — 


Wets, | would be delighted to hear them, but it 
really is an intractable problem, as we all know, 
and therein lies the difficulty. 


Trade: Australia-New Zealand 
Closer Economic Relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 May: 

Senator Giles — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Industry, Technology and Commerce, 
| refer to the trade agreement between Australia 
and New Zealand known as Australia-New Zea- 
land Closer Economic Relations (CER), | under- 
stand that to date the agreement has benefited 
New Zealand more than Australia. Are there any 
new developments which are likely to benefit 
Australian manufacturers in the near future? 

Senator Button — One of the first acts of the 
present Government after it was elected to office 
was to sign the formal agreements for closer 
economic relations between Australia and New 
Zealand, the details of those agreements having 
been negotiated by the previous Government, It is 
correct, as Senator Giles implied in her question, 
to say that to date, on published data, New 
Zealand seems to have benefited more than 
Australia from the developments in CER. | do not 
regard that as surprising because, firstly, in spite of 
its Own remoteness and past difficulties, New 
Zealand probably has had a more significant 
export culture than Australian industry and, 
secondly, a small market and supplier, such as 
New Zealand, is likely to be more attracted by a 
larger market, such as Australia, than Australian 
industrialists are by a small market, 

Nonetheless, last week the Minister for Trade 
and | announced that Australia and New Zealand 
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had reached agreement on arrangements to liber- 
alise trans-Tasman trade in iron and steel products 
under the closer economic relations trade agree- 
ment. The new arrangements will provide in- 
creased opportunities for exports of Australian 
steel products to New Zealand. They constitute a 
significant improvement in trading conditions 
insofar as Australia is concerned. Under the new 
arrangements, free trade will be achieved for most 
steel products by 1 January 1989. 

The main element of the package is the 
accelerated phasing out of tariffs and quantitative 
restrictions on Australian steel products exported 
to New Zealand. The phasing out of tariffs will 
commence on 1 July 1987. New Zealand pro- 
ducts already enter Australia free of duties and 
quotas. Relevant Australian industries and unions 
were consulted during negotiations on the new 
arrangements. Although the arrangements have 
brought some signs of distress from certain New 
Zealand interests, they have been welcomed in 
Australia. 


South Africa: expulsion of ABC 
journalists 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 7 May: 


Senator West — | direct my question to the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. What is the 
Government's attitude to yesterday’s actions of 
the South African authorities against the Austra- 
lian Broadcasting Corporation’s Richard Carleton 
and his team? What do these actions tell us about 
the nature of the apartheid regime? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The expulsion of 
Richard Carleton and Jennifer Ainge by the South 
African authorities is another example of the 
lengths to which the South African Government iS 
prepared to go to stifle reporting on the internal 
situation although, seen against the draconian 
laws which apply to South African journalists and 
the media, expulsion is probably relatively mild. 
My understanding of the facts surrounding the 
case is that Carleton had completed an interview 
sequence with two academics, Professor Philips, a 
political scientist from Natal University, and 
Professor Werchers, a professor of constitutional 
law. A third participant in the program, a Mr Otto 
Krause, a supporter of the governing National 
Party, took exception to some of Mr Carleton’s 
introductory remarks, a not unusual state of affairs 
for those of us who have spent some time with 
him, and left the program. The program con- 
tinued, a many others have in the Australian 





Broadcasting Corporation studios in Northbourne 
Avenue, without the gentleman in question. 

Mr Carleton was confronted by four South 
African Broadcasting Commission officials at the 
end of the interview, including the Director- 
General. He was accused of telling lies about 
South Africa and was advised that the SABC was 
withdrawing all its facilities for the team, includ- 
ing the transmission of the interview. Carleton was 
later taken to police headquarters and questioned 
by police. 

He was escorted by police to the airport for 
departure on a flight to Harare. His introduction to 
the segment which was objected to so strongly 
included comments on censorship, townships, 
demonstrations and the role of the police and the 
army which are, of course, realities of daily lite 
under the state of emergency which has been in 
force since June last year. 

| repeat a proposition that has been advanced 
often enough, at least on this side of the chamber: 
The Government roundly deplores the trivial and 
petty actions of the South African authorities in 
this instance. It is a sad but revealing commentary 
on any country that it has to resort to such 
desperate measures to stifle legitimate reporting of 
events, all the more so in one such as South Africa 
which purports to represent, unpersuasively 
though it may be, Western values. | might also 
indicate for the record, as | think the Prime 
Minister announced earlier today, that when the 
South African Ambassador to Australia returns 
from Wagga, he will be called to the Department 
of Foreign Affairs to receive an official protest over 
what has been clearly a quite disgraceful and a 
quite unjustified form of treatment meted out to 
Richard Carleton. 


Australia-USSR cultural relations: 
Soviet television programs 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 May: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 February 1987: 

is he able to say who will select, and what 
criteria will be used to select, Australian television 
programs to be shown on Gostelradio in the USSR 
on the occasion of the Bicentenary of Australia 
under the Program of Cultural Co-operation be- 
tween Australia and the USSR. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

Gostelradio will select programs in accordance 
with its normal programming criteria, and an 
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agreement between the ABC and Gostelradio 
which states that both sides will facilitate the 
provision to each other of news material on key 
events in Soviet and Australian life. 


People’s Republic of China: dismissal 
of Guan Weiyan and Fang Lizhi 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 May: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 February 1987: 

Is he able to say whether the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party dismissed astro- 
physicist Mr Fang Lizhi as Vice-President and Mr 
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Guan Weiyan as President of the Science and 
Technology University in Hefei because of their 
alleged support for the recent student demonstra- 
tions in China. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


According to the official Chinese media, the 
Vice-President of the Chinese Academy of Scien- 
ces and a member of the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party, Mr Zhou Guangzhou, 
announced on 12 January the decision of the 


. Chinese central leadership that Mr Guan Weiyan 


was relieved of his positions as President, Deputy 
Party Secretary and President of the Graduate 
School of the Science and Technology University 
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A five-member delegation of engineers from Inner Mongolia was in Australia from 10 to 30 May, looking at water 
supply systems for irrigation and for human needs. The five engineers will visit Victoria, South Australia, New South 
Wales, and the ACT. They are Mr Su Duo, the delegation leader, from the Department of Water Conservancy; Mr Sui 
Hui, Director of the Institute of Water Conservancy for Pastural Areas (IWPCA); Mr Sun Fengchen, senior engineer 
with IWPCA; Mrs Chen Meifen, Deputy Division Chief of the Department of Farmland Water Conservancy, and Mr 
Feng Guohua of the Division of Water Conservancy for Pastural Areas, who acted as interpreter. In Victoria they 
visited major irrigation installations along the Murray, Australia’s most important river, and made a special study of 
salinity control techniques. They also looked at wind energy and solar energy generation equipment to drive water 
pumps. Their visit was co-ordinated by the Overseas Projects Corporation of Victoria in conjunction with Austrade, 
the Victorian Solar Energy Council, the Rural Water Commission of Victoria, and the commercial pump 
manufacturing company, Mono Pumps Ltd. Pictured (left to right) are Mrs Chen Meifen; delegation leader Mr Su 
Duo; Mr Carey Marsden, Projects Manager of the Overseas Projects Corporation of Victoria; Mr Sui Hui; Mr Sun 
Fengcheng; and Mr Feng Guohua on the steps of Parliament House, Melbourne. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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in Hefei, Anhui Province, and that Mr Fang Lizhi 
was dismissed from his position as Vice-President 
of the University. According to the Chinese Press, 
Mr Guan has been reassigned as a Senior Re- 
search Fellow of the Chinese Research Institute of 
Physics and Mr Fang as Senior Research Fellow of 
the Beijing Observatory. | understand that this 
action was approved by senior organs of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party. While | am not privy to the precise reasons 
for the decision to remove Mr Guan and Mr Fang 
from their positions, | understand that both were 
considered, either through statements or neglect 
of duty, to have at least tacitly encouraged the 
student demonstrations that took place in Hefei 
and some other Chinese cities in December 1986. 


Burma: Australian aid 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 May: 


Mr Blanchard asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 19 March: 

(1) Is it a fact that Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau funds are being used in Burma 
to construct roads for a military purpose and that 
some of the roads are being constructed into areas 
controlled by the Karen minority who have been 
seeking to establish their own state since Burma 
obtained independence in 1947. 

(2) Is the provision of assistance to the Govern- 
ment of Burma to suppress minorities in Burma 
consistent with Australia’s foreign aid policy. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) No. The only road construction activity in 
Burma funded under the Australian aid program 
was the Western Highway Project along the west 
bank of the Irrawaddy River, an area in which 
there is no significant insurgent activity by any 
group. The road was constructed in order’ to 
achieve clearly identified economic development 
benefits. Under the project Australia has supplied 
road building plant, equipment and spares 
together with technical assistance and training at 
an estimated cost of $18.6 million. The project 
has now been completed. 

(2) The Australian Government provides 
development assistance in order to foster econo- 
mic and social development. The aid provided to 
Burma fully accords with these objectives and as 
such bears no relation to military actions against 
insurgent activity by any group. 
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Austria: President Kurt Waldheim 


The following questions and answers appeared in l | 
Hansard on 11 May: 


Senator jones — My question is directed to the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. Has his atten- 
tion been drawn to Press reports that the President 
of Austria, Kurt Waldheim, in the near future will 
not be able to visit the United States of America 
because of alleged Nazi activities? In light of this 
report, what would Australia’s attitude be to any 
proposed visit by Waldheim? What information is 
held by the Australian Government in relation to 
Waldheim’s previous activities? 

Senator Gareth Evans — We are aware of 
allegations involving President Waldheim’s activi- 
ties during World War Il, and the Government 
appreciates the seriousness of those allegations. 
Reports about the alleged atrocities attributed to 
President Waldheim have been received, but the 
Australian Government is not in a position to 
comment on the veracity of those reports. To date, 
there have been no indications from the Austrian 
authorities that President Waldheim wishes to visit 
Australia and, since such a proposal has not 
arisen, the Government has not given consider- 
ation to the matter. 


Australia-Vanuatu relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 May: 


Senator Durack — My question is directed to 
the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. Has the 
Government of Vanuatu given any reasons for its 
reported intention to cut military links with 
Australia? Does the Government believe that there 
is any justification for this action, given that it 
appears to be based on legitimate expressions of 
concern by Australia about the increased involve- 
ment of the Libyan Government in that country? 
Will the small number of military personnel 
involved be withdrawn, and will Australia pro- 
ceed with its plans to present Vanuatu with a 
patrol boat next month? l 

Senator Gareth Evans — We are, of course, 
aware of reports based on a conversation at the 
end of last week by a senior Vanuatu official with 
a senior Australian official about possible changes 
by Vanuatu to its policy of defence co-operation 
with Australia. We are still uncertain about the 
precise extent, the implications and the timing of 
this proposed policy change, but we do have 
particular concerns about its possible implications 
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for Royal Australian Navy visits and Royal Austra- 
lian Air Force landings in Vanuatu, which are, of 
course, aimed at not only reinforcing bilateral ties 
but also enhancing regional security and stability. 
We are aiming to clarify the proposed change 
with the Vanuatu Government and, as has been 
mentioned a couple of times, a senior official from 
the Department of Foreign Affairs will be visiting 
South Pacific countries, including Vanuatu, for 
discussions this week, and we certainly hope 
those discussions will help to remove any possible 
misunderstandings. 

In that respect | think it is very important to 
draw attention to a radio interview that was given 
earlier today by Father Lini, welcoming the 
forthcoming visit of the Australian Foreign Affairs 
official, a Deputy Secretary of that Department, 
Mr Sadleir. Father Lini, in that interview, also 


described the relationship with Australia as a 


= mature one. We certainly share that assessment 
and look forward to an early return to the close, 
co-operative and very constructive relationship 
which we have traditionally enjoyed with 
Vanuatu. 


Australia-U.S. relations: air 
agreement 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 11 May: 


Mr Lee — is the Minister for Aviation aware of 
media reports that the fourth round of talks on the 
Australia-United States air agreement has been 
unsuccessful in preventing American carriers from 
dumping surplus capacity on the Pacific group? 
Are these reports correct? If so, what action does 
the Government intend to take to ensure that 
Australia’s national interests are protected from 
the predatory tactics of United Airline Inc. and 
Continental Airlines? 

Mr Peter Morris — | thank the honourable 
gentleman for his question and commend him for 
the very keen interest he takes in the important 
area of aviation policy. There have been a number 
of reports as to the outcome of the negotiations 
with the United States lasdt week. | say at the 
outset that these discussions have been going on 
for a long period. There have been four rounds of 
talks. Really, we have a David and Goliath 
situation — the David being Australia’s interna- 
tional air service operator and the Goliath being 
the two global giants of the United States of 
America. The two U.S. airlines are the two largest 

airlines in the world, with the exception of 
Aeroflot. 
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Australia has been seeking to develop a fair, 
sensible set of arrangements that will overcome 
the heavy bias and partiality that exists in the 
40-year-old agreement in the favour of the United 
States. We have not sought any decrease in 
capacity, as has been wrongly reported, and we 
have not sought to prevent services being pro- 
vided to Australia, we are simply saying: “This 
agreement was drawn up in the aftermath of 
World War Il. We think it is high time that we 
looked at the provisions of that agreement and the 
adjustments that have been made since then to 
ensure some fairness for Australia’s own industry 
and to ensure that we are providing adequate 
services for people who want to visit Australia and 
travel to the United States’. Australia is not alone 
in this problem with the United States. Other 
South Pacific nations have had a similar problem 


with the United States airlines. They are watching =. 5 


very Closely what happens in Australia’s negotia- 
tions with the United States. We are seeking to 
have some type of safety valve arrangement 
inserted into the agreement for future capacity in 
those services. | make that point very clear to the 
honourable member. Despite what may have 
been said or implied in some of the U.S. reports or 
statements or the local reports, there has been no 
alteration in the level of Capacity or attempts to 
change the level of capacity being provided. 

Continental Airlines inc. some weeks ago 
sought to replace its DC10 aircraft with 747 
aircraft — aircraft for aircraft. That would have 
meant a 60 per cent increase in one hit in the 
number of seats they provide across the Pacific. 
We already have more than 10 empty jumbos 
flying across the Pacific each week and somebody 
has to pay. Continental Airlines uses only about a 
third of its capacity to bring people direct from the 
United States to Australia. That is the background 
to its situation. In the talks last week that followed 
months of intransigency and stubbornness by the 
United States, we gave notice of termination of the 
1980 memorandum of understanding. The effect 
of that is to say that if we want to add new 
Capacity on to the Australian-United States route, 
we need to sit down together and talk about it. 
That is all that has been done. 

| would like to bring to the attention of the 
Parliament the reaction from the United States 
which | find, in a way, offensive to all Australians. 
But we should bear in mind that the kind of debate 
we are having with the United States, the kind of 
negotiations in trying to achieve some fair and 
sensible arrangements in air services, is the same 
kind of debate that is going on in our agricultural 
export market. As the United States operates in a 
manner that obviously has little regard for our 
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primary produce exports, similarly it does so in 
this area. The United States in its statement on 9 
May, apart from the inaccuracies which | will not 
take the time of the House to detail as | can do so 
individually, concludes with this paragraph: 


in the U.S. view, the Australian government has 
created a crisis in U.S.-Australian aviation relations. 


| have explained that that is nonsense. It con- 
tinues: 
Given Australia’s limitation on airline service levels, 


the United States must now consider the need for 
appropriate action in response. 


That is clearly intimidatory. It is clearly a threat 
of retaliatory action. | say again to the House: the 
provision within the existing agreement and 
arrangements rope in the process that we exer- 
cised in the discussions last week. That process 
was written into the agreement because clearly at 
the time it was anticipated that a situation might 
arise some time in the future where there could be 
disagreement and there would be some appropri- 
ate course to follow. All that Australia’s nego- 
tiators have done, and the Australian Government 
resolved last week, is decide that we will exercise 
the rights provided to us in the terms of that 1980 
memorandum of understanding. We are quite 
happy to talk. We look forward to further discus- 
sions with the United States, but | underline the 
fundamental requirement — what we want on 
behalf of Australia is some fair, sensible set of 
arrangements with some safety valve provision in 
it to stop Australia’s own services being swamped 
by airline services being dumped in this region of 
the world. We want the opportunity to develop 
those services to the betterment of the Australian 
tourist industry and for all Australians. 


Libya: alleged assistance to Irian Jaya 
independence movement 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 May: 


Senator Chaney — My question is addressed to 
the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and the 
Minister representing the Attorney-General. | refer 
the Minister to today’s report on the Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation AM program in which 
the chairman of the Free Papua Movement 
revolutionary council claimed that an office in 
Melbourne had arranged for a number of Irian 
layan citizens to undergo training in Libya as part 
of OPM’s struggle against Indonesian rule. | ask: 
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can the Minister confirm the connection between 
the Irian Jayan independence movement and the 
Gaddafi regime? If so, does the Government 
approve of an Australian-based organisation 
arranging the training of guerillas for action 
against our close neighbour Indonesia? ts the 
Government concerned by the statement by the 
OPM leader that this organisation is looking to 
Colonel Gaddafi for finance and training of 
guerillas? Finally, will the Government investigate 
whether there may be grounds for action against 
any Australian citizens under the Crimes (Foreign 
incursions and Recruitment) Act 1978? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Moses Weror, the 
self-styled chairman of the revolutionary council 
of the Free Papua Movement, or OPM, has, as 
Senator Chaney said, told the Australian Broad- 
casting Corporation in a broadcast repeated this 
morning that OPM members are receiving military 
training in Libya. Similar claims have been made 
by a former leader of the OPM, Nicholas Jouwe, 
who is currently living in exile in the Netherlands. 
Mr Weror also claims that the Libyan centre in 
Melbourne and the so-called West Papua- 
Australian Association in Melbourne, provide the 
OPM link to Libya, rather than Vanuatu. On a 
number of occasions the Australian Government 
has expressed its concern over growing Libyan 
activities in the South Pacific which have been 
very evident recently. We would naturally be 
concerned if these allegations were shown to have 
some basis. We are presently not in a position to 
make any judgment about that but we have 
initiated appropriate inquiries. | should add that 
we continue to recognise Indonesian sovereignty 
over irian Jaya and we do not recognise or 
endorse the objectives and activities of the OPM. 


Specifically on the Libyan office in Melbourne, 
which has been functioning for some time, it 
seems on an informal basis, through the role of 
this character, Mr Robert Pash, who is a well- 
known confirmed racist and anti-semitic represen- 
tative of the extreme Right, the opening of this 
office, if it goes ahead, is something that the 
Government would regard with considerable 
regret. There is no impediment to the establish- 
ment of such an office, provided it is staffed by 
Australians and its activities are conducted within 
the bounds of Australian law. Obviously we will 
watch very closely to see whether its activities fall 
within the bounds of Australian law, and included 
in that would be a close watch as to whether any 
question arose as to a breach of the particular 
legislation about foreign incursions to which 
Senator Chaney referred. 
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Australia-U.S. defence relations: SDI 
and the ABM treaty 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 May: 


Senator Giles — My question is directed to the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. Has the 
Government noted the report from New York, 
datelined Sunday, that four new Star Wars related 
tests have been proposed to the President of the 
United States of America despite the fact that they 
would violate the traditional interpretation of the 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty? What 
would be the implications of such a course of 
action in view of the recent bilateral discussions 
which held such great promise of a beginning of 
genuine disarmament? 

_. Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 


aware of Press reports to the effect that the United 
States Secretary of Defense has sent a report to 


President Reagan recommending that the United 
States adopt a broader interpretation of the 
anti-ballistic missile treaty in order to speed 
research on the strategic defence initiative progr- 
am. The United States Government has not yet 
completed its review of policy on the interpret- 
ation of the ABM treaty. It decided earlier this year 
that before any decision is made a series of things 
should happen — there should be a Pentagon 
study on the testing requirements of the SDI 
program; and examination of the legal aspects of 
the ABM treaty; consultation with allied govern- 
ments; and consultation with Congress. A State 
Department spokesman said a few days ago on 30 
April that the technical and legal reports would be 
completed ‘within about a month’. 

The Australian Government has consistently 
made its views on this matter clear to the United 
States. For example, on 2 March the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, made it very clear to 
the United States special envoy, Ambassador 
Rowny, that the Australian Government was 
opposed to any broader interpretation of the ABM 
treaty and did not endorse the SDI program. 
Australia attaches great importance to the con- 
tinued integrity of the ABM treaty. We would be 
concerned if either party to the treaty were to take 
unilateral action which diminished confidence in 
it. 

We believe that the successful conclusion of 
agreements providing for radical reductions in 
strategic nuclear arsenals will be largely depen- 
dent on both sides being confident that the ABM 
treaty remains a reliable barrier to the pursuit of 
wide scale ballistic missile defences. It is particu- 
larly important at this juncture to give the Geneva 
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arms control negotiations a secure framework 
within which to operate. Finally, we hope that the 
United States Administration will continue to 
consult closely with its allies, including ourselves, 
on how best to advance the common objective of 
radical reductions in strategic nuclear weapons, 
culminating in their complete elimination. 


International Tin Council 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 May: 


Mr Braithwaite — Did the Minister for Trade 
know 12 months before the collapse of tin trading. 
on the London Metals Exchange that the Internas 
tional Tin Council was buying buffer stock, well in 
excess of member country contributions? Was he- 
also told five months before tin trading col 
that the Council’s debts would have to be m 
member countries including Australia? Why did- 
he not give specific instructions to limit Australia’s 
liability for purchases by the Tin Council in excess 
of member country contributions? Does the Minis- 
ter bear responsibility for the writ and the possible 
$45 million claim on Australia? 

Mr Dawkins — The views and activities of the 
honourable member for Dawson on this matter 
are quite extraordinary. He has sought to admit 
Australia’s liability whereas Australia’s position, 
and my position, has been to leave that matter to 
be resolved through the normal court processes. 
The honourable member is fully aware that this is 
a matter which is being currently litigated. It is a 
matter which the Australian Government is 
obviously involved in as a member of the Tin 
Council. | do not intend to prejudge what might 
be the results of that court action which has been 
taken. However, at all times we acted responsi biy. 
Of course, we could not act unilaterally. We are 
members of the Council, and we acted in concert 
with the other members of the Council. I think that 
in every way we have acted to limit Australia’s 
liability. But if, in the end, it comes to the point 
that there is a liability established for Australia in 
relation to this matter, we will have to consider 
the position at that time. 











iene 


Australia-Japan trade relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 May: 


Mr Campbell — Has the attention of the 


Minister for Primary Industry been drawn to the 


recent reductions in beef support prices in japan? 
Will these changes be translated into a stronger 
demand for beef and, in turn, more imports? 
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Mr Kerin — The honourable member is point- 
ing out that Japan has reduced internal beef 


~. support prices. The beef stabilisation price bands 


have been lowered and the ceilings of the bands 
have been reduced by 2.2 per cent for wagyu beef 
and 6.7 per cent for dairy steer beef following 
periods between 1982-86 and 1982-85 respect- 
ively when the price bands were held constant. In 
addition, the Livestock Industry Promotion 
Corporation — that is, the government agency 
which controls imports — has reduced its reserve 
selling out prices for imported beef by around 10 
per cent for their 1987 fiscal year, which runs 
through until the end of March next year. 


There are a few points | would like to make 
about these Japanese actions. The first is that the 
price adjustments are a step in the right direction, 
although a small one. | will reinforce the very 
strong demand for beef by the Japanese consumer, 
The second is that the scope for lower. support 
prices is much greater than has been demonstr- 
ated by the pricing decisions. The Japanese beef 
industry is now extremely profitable with its feed 
grain import prices much lower now because of 
the yen appreciation, and lower feed grain prices 
in international markets. The scope for beet price 
reductions in japan is very substantial and a recent 
reduction in the price stabilisation bands reflects a 
start to that process. The third point is that the 
pricing decisions will not, of themselves, lead toa 
higher level of imports. This 15 what should 
happen, and that was the view put al the 
Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee meeting in 
january of this year. Honourable members will 
recall that one of the central planks of the Prime 
Minister’s initiative on international agricultural 
reform launched earlier this year was a reduction 
in the price differential between internal support 
prices and international prices. After all, it is those 


internal support prices which are at the heart of 


the problem. Clearly, the recent Japanese action 
on beef prices is a step in the right direction, but 
much bigger steps are needed. 


t will be in Japan from 12 to 18 June and beef 
will be one of the priority areas for discussion. | 
conclude my answer to the question by the 
honourable member, who takes a great interest in 
the beef industry, by indicating that Japanese 
action on domestic price supports is a step 
towards rationality. Action with respect to imports 
is also required, and by that | mean a substantial 
liberalisation of the Japanese beef market, effected 
on a basis that does not discriminate against 
Australian suppliers. This aspect will be addressed 
in the new agreement to be negotiated in the 
second half of this year. 
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Australia-Philippines relati 
by Mr Jalandoni 


The following questions and answers appearedin 
Hansard on 13 May: | TEn ae 

Senator Gareth Evans — Yesterday Senator 
Jessop asked me a long question about the visit to 
Australia by Mr Luis Jalandoni. | seek leave to 
incorporate in Hansard the lengthy text of the = 
answer. | T 

Leave granted. 

The answer read as follows — 

Mr Luis Jalandoni, who describes himself as the — 
“nternational representative’ of the National 
Democratic Front of the Philippines (NDF), is 
visiting Australia on a public speaking tour, at the 
invitation of a private group. 

The NDF advocates violent action against the 
Government of the Philippines. It is an illegal 
organisation in the Philippines. 

The New People’s Army (NPA) — the military 
wing of the Communist Party of the Philippines 
(CCP) — is described by the NDF as its main 
armed force. The NPA is engaged in armed _ 
insurrection against the Government ot the Philip- 
pines. Oo 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. 
approved the issue of a visa and. Mr Jalandoni 
arrived in Australia on 1 May. Prior to his entry Mr 
jalandoni was cautioned about retraining from 
advocating the cause of violence while in Austra- 
lia. i 

The decision to approve a visa in no way 
implied any recognition of Mr Jalandoni’s status as 
an international representative of the NDF, nor 
acceptance of any claims by the NDF to interna- . 
tional. recognition. | S 

The violent activity espoused by the NDF, 
against the democratically elected Government of 
the Philippines, is opposed by the Australian 
Government and is viewed as totally contrary to 
Australian values. 

This point was made directly to Mr Jalandoni by 
an officer of the Department of Foreign Affairs in 
the course of a general discussion about the 
Philippines on 12 May. This meeting took place at 
the request of Mr Jalandoni. E 

The Departmental Officer also made clear to Mr 
Jalandoni that the Australian Government wel- 
comes the restoration of Democratic institutions 
in the Philippines since President Aquino took 
office and strongly supports her Administration's - 
commitment to maintain constitutional Govern- 
ment and the Democratic process. | 

Prior to issue of a visa to Mr Jalandoni the 
Government was not aware that he had attended 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, made an official visit to the Republic of Ireland in May. Pictured 


(left to right) are Mrs Anne Lenihan, Mr Brian Lenihan, T.D., Irish Tanaiste and Foreign Minister, Mrs Dallas Hayden 
and the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at a dinner at lveagh House, Dublin, on 20 May. 


ee 


the recent World Mathaba conference in Misura- 
ta, Libya. 

Mr Jalandoni has subsequently acknowledge 
his participation in that conference. 

We have noted a report in a Philippine News- 
paper that, at the recent meeting of so-called 
revolutionary movements held in Misurata, Libya, 
Mr Jalandoni is said to have stated that the NDF is 
seeking help from Foreign ‘Anti-imperialist 
Forces’ in the ‘militant fighting against U.S. 
Imperialist Aggression’ in the Philippines. 

The Government has seen unconfirmed reports 
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that the NDF is proposing to open an office in 
Australia, including the report in the Far Eastern 
Economic Review of 26 March. That report did 
not as claimed by Senator Jessop, suggest that the 
reason for Mr Jalandoni’s visit to Australia was to 
open a disguised front office for the NDF. 

The Government is not aware of any such 
plans. 

The Government assumes that as the Mathaba 
is a Libyan-front organisation there would be 
some form of Libyan funding behind the establish- 
ment of any Mathaba office in Australia. 
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South Pacific: alleged illegal 


- activities by U.S. trawlers 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 May: 

Senator Jones — | direct my question to the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. Has the 
Minister’s attention been drawn to recent media 
reports of illegal activities by United States traw- 
lers in the South Pacific? Has there been any 
detection of such activities in Australian territorial 
waters? What are the international criteria for 
fishing by foreign boats within the exclusive zone 
of individual South Pacific nations, including 
Australia? What avenues of interrogation, surveill- 
ance, detention and punishment are available to 
countries in the South Pacific whose territorial 
waters could have been trespassed upon by 
outside nations? 


Senator Gareth Evans — My attention has been 
drawn to the reports of illegal fishing activity by 
United States trawlers. It would not be for the first 
time, as the Solomon Islands people are well 
aware. On 5 May Kiribati arrested a United States 
tuna vessel called The Tradition for allegedly 
fishing without a licence in Kiribati’s exclusive 
economic zone. This follows reported sightings by 
Royal New Zealand patrol aircraft of a number of 
United States fishing vessels in Kiribati’s EEZ. 
Australia hopes that the incident will be resolved 
quickly. Last week the meeting of the Forum 
Fisheries Committee issued a communique which 
was strongly critical of the activities of the United 
States tuna fleet. The multilateral fisheries access 
treaty between members of the Forum Fisheries 
Agency and the United States Government, which 
was signed in Port Moresby last month, will avert 
such incidents when it comes into force. We hope 
that that will be so by the end of the year. Until the 
treaty enters into force, fishing by United States 
vessels in the region could be covered. by interim 
arrangements between the United States tuna 
industry and the island governments. 


At the signing ceremony in Por Moresby, 
representatives of the governments of Kiribati and 
the United States, as well as other signatories, 
expressed strong support for the treaty as a means 
of successfully responding to a major long- 
standing regional problem. There have been no 
reports that the view of any of the signatories on 
the desirability of ratification of the treaty has 
been changed by the arrest. In fact, if anything, the 
arrest confirms the desirability of early ratification 
of the treaty. The treaty requires ratification by 10 
members of the Forum Fisheries Agency, includ- 
ing Kiribati, Papua New Guinea and the Federated 
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States of Micronesia, before it enters into force.. 
Australia has sent its instrument of ratification to 
the Government of Papua New Guinea which is 
the depository. There has been no detection of 
any fishing by United States tuna vessels in 
Australia’s territorial waters, to answer that part of 
the senator's question. International law recog- 
nises the sovereign rights of coastal states to 
explore, exploit, conserve and manage fisheries as 
well as other resources in the EEZ to which they 
are entitled. The avenues of interrogation, surveill- 
ance, detention and punishment available to 
coastal states in the South pacific in cases of 
trespass in their territorial waters are determined 
by the coastal state involved. For example, both 
Australia and New Zealand, in consultation with 
the island states, undertake surveillance in the 
South Pacific to this end. | think that answers all 
the different parts of the honourable senator's 
question. If there is anything else, | would ask him 
to put it fo me. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 May: 


Mr Scott asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 17 March 1987: 

(1) Who (a) selects and (b) appoints the Austra- 
lian delegates or representatives to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) and_ its 
committees and working parties, including the 
International Consultative Group on Food Irradi- 
ation (ICGFI). 

(2) Are there any criteria which apply to 
non-departmental persons who may be appointed 
as delegates or representatives. 

(3) Are non-departmental persons appointed to 
ICGFI selected after the vacancy has been the 
subject of public advertisement or are these 
persons nominated by specific interest groups. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) (a) and (b) The process whereby Australian 
representation at meetings convened by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) is deter- 
mined is dependent upon the nature of the 
meeting. The Australian Ambassador in Vienna, 
who is also the Resident Representative of Austra- 
lia to the (AEA) is appointed by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. The Resident Representative is 
empowered to represent the Australian Govern- 
ment at a range of IAEA meetings, normally those 
of its policy-making organs and related Commit- 
tees. 
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In this role the Ambassador may be supported 
by alternate representatives or advisers drawn 
from the Australian Mission in Vienna or, in some 
cases, from Australia itself. Such delegations are 
normally agreed upon at officials level following 
consultation co-ordinated by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs with relevant departments and 
agencies. Where such meetings or conferences 
involve formal negotiations on issues of substance 
for Australia, such as the {AEA General Confer- 
ence, the Minister for Foreign Affairs normally 
considers and approves the composition of the 
delegation and signs the necessary credentials. 

As Australia is also the designated representa- 
tive for the South East Asian and Pacific Region on 
the IAEA Board of Governors, it is current practice 
for the Resident Representative also to be 
appointed by the Minister as Australian Governor 


ce Cont the IAEA Board. 


Australian representation on technical level 
bodies convened by the IAEA is normally decided 
at officials level. The Department of Foreign 
Affairs co-ordinates such representation, taking 
into account the views and requirements of 
relevant Departments, the Australian Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission and the Australian Safeguards 
Office. : 

On certain advisory groups and working par- 
ties, the IAEA itself invites particular Australian 
experts to participate in the work of meetings. 
Such experts may be drawn from outside the 
Government. 


Consistent with this practice, representation at 
the annual meetings of the International Consulta- 
tive Group on Food Irradiation (ICGFI) has been 
determined by officials following consultation. 
This has involved officials from the Departments 
of Foreign Affairs and Health and the Australian 
Nuclear Science and Technology Organisation 
(formerly the Australian Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion), The pattern of representation to date is set 
out in the answer given by the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Resources and Energy in his 
reply to Question on Notice No. 5082. Represent- 
ation has had to take into account limitations on 
funds available for travel by Government officials 
to overseas conferences. 

(2) | have approved the following standing 
arrangements which govern the participation, by 
invitation from the Australian Government, of 
non-government representatives in Australian 
Government delegations. These are: 

(i) During the attachment, the representative 
will be subject to the authority of the Head of 
Delegation, and for the purpose of the 
conference or meeting will be bound by the 
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policy directives determined by the Austra- 
lian Government. 

(i) The representative should not advocate pub- 
licly positions contrary to official policy, 
although this may be done within the Deleg- 
ation. The representative may put views 
privately to other delegations, if desired, 
provided that it is made clear where these 
differ from those of the Australian Deleg- 
ation. 

(iii) Except in circumstances determined by the 
Head of Delegation, the representative 
should not speak on behalf of the Australian 
Government in the conference or the meet- 
ing, with foreign representatives or with the 
press. 

(iv) The representative will normally be invited 
to attend delegation meetings, except those 
which the Head of Delegation might consid- 
er especially sensitive. 

(v) The representative will be given access to 


relevant official documents at the discretion — 


of the Head of the Delegation. Should it 
prove necessary to his/her function, and 
provided he/she holds a current security 
clearance, access may also be given by the 
Head of Delegation to certain security classi- 
fied documents. These must be treated in 
accordance with the Government's standing 
security instructions and must not be di- 
vulged to persons not authorised to receive 
them. Moreover, classified documents must 
not be copied, and must be returned to the 
Head of Delegation at the end of the 
meeting. Security clearance procedures will 
not be initiated without the consent of the 
individual concerned. The lack of a security 
clearance would not mean that the represen- 
tative could not participate in the Deleg- 
ation, but it would mean that he/she would 
be unable to have access to security classi- 
fied material. 

(vi) The above restrictions do not, of course, 
preclude the representative from briefing 
other non-governmental organisations about 
the outcome of the conference or meeting, so 
long as specific references to matters re- 
garded as confidential to the Delegation is 
avoided. 

(vii) The Government will not be responsible for 
any costs associated with the participation of 
the representative. 

The Chairman of the former Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission has served as Australian 
Representative and as Alternate to meetings of the 
IAEA General Conference. Otherwise, non- 
departmental persons have not been appointed in 
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a representative capacity to meetings of govern- 
ment representatives in the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

Delegates to technical level meetings are nor- 
mally selected on the basis of their expertise and 
availability, following consultation between re- 
levant Departments and agencies, and having 
regard to the requirement for attendance in terms 
of Australian policy interests and the availability 
of funds. 

As set out in the answer to (1) above, the [AEA 
directly invites particular Australian experts to 
participate in certain advisory groups and techn- 
ical level meetings. It does so at its own initiative 
on the basis of the known expertise of the expert 
involved, its relevance to the subject under 
discussion and, in some cases, the desirability of a 
spread of geographic representation. 

(3) Non-departmental persons who have 
served on ICGFI task forces have done so at the 
direct invitation of ICGFI. Representation at the 
annual ICGFI meeting is, as stated above, deter- 
mined by officials following consultation. 


Australian aid program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 May: | 


Senator Coates — The Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs would be aware of the deep 
concern of interested Australians about Australia’s 
relatively low level of overseas aid compared with 
our promised 0.7 per cent of gross national 
product, and about the additional reduction of 
$20 million announced in the Treasurer's econo- 
mic statement last night, on top of the significant 
cuts in last August’s Budget. Can the Minister tell 
the Senate how that further reduction can be 
justified and what the impact of the cuts in 
Australia’s overseas aid vote will be? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Australian aid 
program, like most other areas of government 
activity, has had to share the burden of economic 
restraint necessitated by the Government’s de- 
cision to introduce what has been the greatest cut 
in government expenditure for 30 years. The 
forward estimate for next year’s aid program has 
been reduced by $20 million and now stands at 
$1005.8 million. That represents in real terms a 
decline of 3.6 per cent on 1986-87 outlays, which 
were $976m. While the decision to reduce 
Australia’s overseas aid funding was a most 
difficult one for the Australian Government, it 
simply reflects the stringency required in all areas 
of expenditure in current economic circumst- 
ances. 
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Despite the savings, | should emphasise that ail 
existing formal obligations, commitments and 
country pledges can be met and other programs 
can be maintained in real terms. The actual 
allocations to particular programs have not been 
finally determined. These will be decided in the 
Budget context. | can, however, assure Senator 
Coates at this stage that some key programs will 
not be affected. The Government's pledges to a 
range of recipient countries, including those in the 
South Pacific and the Philippines, can 
accommodated, and so can our commitment to 
provide 300 000 tonnes of food aid under the 
Food Aid Convention. The Government is also 
able to proceed with an increased allocation to 
the DIF facility — the development import finance 
facility — which will increase from $16 million to 
$30 million, thus helping to promote Australian 
exports. Cuts have been made possible by a 
reduced funding requirement in some areas, such 
as the level of Budget support for Papua New 
Guinea, funding required to meet anticipated 
draw-downs by the international financial institu- 
tions, and the level of contribution by the aid 
program for overseas students studying at Austra- 
lian institutions. This will decline as a result of an 
increase in the overseas student charge. 

| should say finally, in response to Senator 
Coates’s opening remarks about our commitment 
to 0.7 per cent as a target ratio of overseas aid asa 
percentage of gross national product, it is the case 
that this year’s reduction in aid expenditure will 
reduce official development assistance as a per- 
centage of GNP from 0.4 per cent in the current 
year to 0.36 per cent. | emphasise, however, that 
this remains above the average for the major aid 
donors represented in the OECD’s Development 
Assistance Committee (DAC). The Government 
remains unequivocally committed to achieving 
that target ratio of 0.7 per cent and will pursue this 
objective as economic circumstances permit, 


Australia-U.S. trade relations 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 26 May: 


Senator Macklin asked the Minister for Trade, 
upon notice, on 17 February, 1987: 

(1) Does the Government monitor trade legis- 
lation before the U.S. Congress; if so, can the 
Minister for Trade advise the Senate of the full 
titles of Bills presently before the U.S. Congress 
which, if enacted, the Government considers 
could adversely affect Australian exports either to 
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the United States or to third countries, such as 
Japan. 

(2) When were each of the Bills introduced into 
Congress and at what stage of the legislative 
process are the Bills presently (e.g. introduced to 
the House Ways and Means Committee on 1 
December 1986 — hearings scheduled for Febru- 
ary 21). 

(3) What are the names of the Congressmen 
sponsoring these Bills and how and to what extent 
would each of these Bills adversely affect Austra- 
lia’s trading interests. 

(4) What efforts has the Government made to 
ensure that the political sponsors of each of these 
Bills are aware of the harmful effects their 
proposed legislation would have on Australia’s 
trading interests. 
`- Senator Button — The Minister for Trade has 


provided the following answer to the honourable 
senator's question. 


(1) The Government closely monitors trade 
legislation before the U.S. Congress. The two key 
Trade Bills currently before the Congress are the 
Trade and International Economic Reform Act 
1987 (HR3) and the Omnibus Trade Act of 1987 
($490). 

(2) The Trade and International Economic Re- 
form Act of 1987 (HR3) was introduced into the 
House of Representatives on 13 January 1987. 
Examination of the Bill was completed by the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 25 March 
and the House Agricultural Committee on 1 April. 
On 30 April the House of Representatives passed 
the Trade and International Economic Reform Act 
of 1987 including the controversial Gephardt 
amendment. 

The Omnibus Trade Act of 1987 (S490) was 
introduced into the Senate on 5 February 1987. 
The Senate Finance Committee completed its 
examination of the Bill on 7 May and the Senate is 
expected to complete its work on the Bill in early 
June. 

(3) The House Bill was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Dan Rostenkowski, Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee and Rep- 
resentative Sam Gibbons, Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Sub-Committee on Trade. The 
Senate Bill was introduced by Senator Lloyd 
Bensten, Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and Senator John Danforth. The response to 
Senate Question 1634 outlines how and to what 
extent each of these Bills affect Australia’s trading 
interests. 

(4) | will be visiting Washington later this 
month and will again be pressing with Congres- 
sional leaders and the Administration our con- 
cerns at the likely implications for Australia of 
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proposed U.S. trade legislation. in addtion a joint 
party Parliamentary delegation will be in 
Washington next week to meet with Congression- 
al leaders and to press Australia’s agricultural 
trade concerns. 


Australia-U.S. trade relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 26 May: 


Senator Button — On 6 May Senator Crichton- 
Browne asked me, as Minister representing the 
Minister for Trade, a question without notice 
relating to Bills introduced to the United States 
House of Representatives and. the United States 
Senate designed to prohibit the importation into 
the United States of products from Australia 
including uranium, beef, lamb and wool. He 
specifically asked what steps were being taken by 
the Government to provide the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives with inform- 
ation on the implications of the Bills not only for 
the United States but also for Australia. He also 
asked what steps were being taken by the Austra- 
lian Government to defeat the proposed legis- 
lation. The Acting Minister for Trade has provided 
the following answer to the honourable senator's 
questions: 

Senator Symms (Republican, idaho) has inro- 
duced a Bill in the United States Senate ($980) that 
would prohibit the import of uranium, beef, lamb 
and wool from Australia and New Zealand. 

Identical legislation has also been introduced in 
the United States House of Representatives by 
Congressman Craig (Republican, Idaho). The 
sponsors of the Bills have sought to justify the 
legislation on the grounds that ‘the Government of 
Australia refuses to allow the use of its bases by 
United States aircraft in monitoring strategic 
missile tests.’ 

The Australian Embassy in Washington has 
made strong representations to both Congressmen 
opposing their Bills. In these representations it was 
pointed out that the alleged rationale for the Bills 
was incorrect and that it was a decision by the 
United States authorities not to use Australian 
support facilities for monitoring MX missile tests. 
In addition the defence relationship between 
Australia and the United States continues on a 
very sound and co-operative basis. This was 
evidenced by the 1986 San Francisco communi- 
que following the meeting there of the Australia- 
United States Ministerial Talks. 

The Congressmen have been reminded that the 
trade balance between Australia and the United 
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States is running two to one in favour of the 
United States and their proposal to cut imports 
. from Australia for some of our key products would 
naturally adversely affect our ability to pay for 
imports from the United States and elsewhere. 


More generally it was put to the Congressmen 
that their proposals would seriously damage trade 
relations between Australia and the United States. 
They should recognise that their Bills, when taken 
together with all the other trade difficulties we are 
having with the United States, could provoke a 
strong backlash in Australia against the United 
States. 


While we shall continue monitoring the situ- 
ation very closely, support for the Bills from the 
House and Senate leadership and from the re- 
levant Congressional Committee does not seem to 
be growing. The Bills are also opposed by the U.S. 
Administration. 


Mr Dawkins intends raising this and other issues 
with Congressional Leaders and Administration 
Officials when he visits Washington later this 
month. 


Fiji: representation at South Pacific 
Forum 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 26 May: 


Senator Durack — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Does the Government know whether Fiji 
will be represented at this week’s South Pacific 
Forum meeting in Western Samoa and, if so, by 
whom? Does the Government believe that the 
only appropriate representative of that country 
would be the democratically elected Prime Minis- 
ter, Dr Bavadra, or one of his duly appointed 
Ministers? Does he agree that if Fiji is represented 
by other than Dr Bavadra, Australian Government 
participation would amount to de facto recogni- 
tion of the post-coup arrangements? What does 
the Government intend to do in those circumst- 
ances? 


Senator Gareth Evans — There have been 
conflicting reports on the likely attendance by Fiji 
at the Forum. As | was aware of the situation 
mid-morning, | have not caught up with it since, 
there is still very considerable uncertainty as to 
whether Fiji would seek to be represented at all at 
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the Forum and, if so, by whom. Under those 
circumstances | do not think it is helpful to 
speculate further as to what the nature, extent or 
character of that representation might be. 


As to the second part of Senator Durack’s 
question, we as a government agree that the only 
appropriate representative of Fiji at the Forum 
would be the properly and duly democratically 
elected Prime Minister or a representative of his 
Government, Dr Bavadra or his representative. it 
is a matter of profound regret that it does not 
appear likely to be the case that Dr Bavadra will 
be there, at least in that capacity. 


As to the third part of the question, whether 
Australia would find it appropriate to attend the 
Forum notwithstanding some purported Fijian 
official presence, that is essentially a hypothetical 
question which it would be inappropriate, for 
reasons | have indicated, to attempt to prejudge. 
But | draw attention to the fact that it has been 
normal multilateral meeting practice for parties to 
be willing to sit around the table notwithstanding 
the absence of recognition of other parties around 
the table. So if a decision were made to attend and 
participate in the Forum notwithstanding some 
sort of official Fijian presence, that would not in 
itself imply anything so far as Australia’s recogni- 
tion of the current regime is concerned. We have 
made it clear, and | do so now again, that we do 
not recognise the present regime, notwithstanding 
the figleaf of constitutionality that has been 
erected around it by virtue of the Governor- 
General purporting to be, in effect, the sole 
government of that country, albeit advised by a 
council of advisers. 


It is a very difficult policy question for the 
Government. One possibility that is being con- 
sidered in the event that Fiji should turn up at the 
Forum is for Australia to be physically present but 
not actually to participate in the Forum meetings 
as such, thus allowing an opportunity for contact 
with the relevant countries in the normal array of 
bilateral meetings and multilateral meetings of the 
kind that traditionally accompany Forum meet- 
ings. There is no determined policy position on 
this matter. It is a matter of ongoing consideration 
by the Government. Mr Hayden will, no doubt, 
want to have a major say in this matter now that 
he is back in the country, just as he has had a 
major say in the course of events during his 
absence. | further mention just for the record that, 
as has been foreshadowed, | think, in this morn- 
ing’s media, in the event that Australia officially 
attends the Forum or goes on some other basis, Mr 
Hayden will accompany the Prime Minister and 
be there as an extended Australian delegation. 
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Fiji: imposition of sanctions by 
Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 26 May: 


Senator Hamer — | address my question to 
Senator Gareth Evans in his capacity as Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs at the 
relevant time. Did the Government consider the 
use of sanctions against the military government 
in Fiji? Did the Government reject the use of 
sanctions as inappropriate at this time? Are 
Australian maritime unions, with the blessing of 
the Australian Council of Trade Unions, imposing 
their own sanctions on Fiji? Did the Minister try to 
- have these bans lifted during talks with the ACTU 

on Sunday? If so, did he succeed? Is it acceptable 


5 -thatthe conduct of a key area of our foreign policy 
- should be conducted by the trade union move- 


ment rather than by the elected Government? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Government did 
consider the imposition of economic sanctions in 
the form of trade embargoes of either a general or 
a specific kind and it did, as Senator Hamer 
indicated, reject the appropriateness of those 
measures at this stage, although, as the Prime 
Minister has indicated on a number of occasions, 
those potential sanctions remain on the table for 
consideration should the situation further deterio- 
rate and should the judgment be made that their 
effectiveness and utility would be such that in all 
the circumstances they should be employed. It is 
the case that the Government has made the 
judgment, until now anyway, that it is unlikely 
that broad-ranging or even narrowly targetted 
economic sanctions would be particularly effec- 
tive, not least since the types of commodities of 
which we are talking, conspicuously petroleum 
products, are readily obtainable from other parts 
of the globe, and that action would be unlikely to 
generate any particular stress in the Fijian econ- 
omy. 


To the extent that stress would be generated, 
there is always the argument of who one is 
hurting, and that factor must be taken into account 
along with many other considerations. The basic 
consideration that moved the Government, and | 
have indicated this on a number of occasions, is 
that the Fijian economy is so close in any event to 
self-destructing as a result of the events of the past 
10 days that any further exercise of this kind 
would appear to be manifestly unnecessary in 
terms of placing any further pressure upon people 
in Fiji to behave in a more reasoned way. That has 
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been particularly obvious in the context of tour- 
ism, but it is also becoming rapidly evident in the 
drying up of other forms of investment and 
business activity. It is the case that the trade union 
movement is presently maintaining a number of 
bans on shipping to Fiji. | was clearly advised by 
senior representatives of the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions that those bans have been placed in 
response to specific requests from the Fijian trade 
union movement, because of the denial of rights 
to Fijian trade unions that had been associated 
with the Rabuka coup and its aftermath. 

As well as explaining at some length to the 
ACTU the Government's position on the sanctions 
questions, | undertook to establish, as quickly as t 


could through the Government's communication. < 


facilities, just what the current state of play was in 
Fiji so far as continuation of bans on trade union 
activity was concerned and, in particular, what 
the situation was so far as the current VIEWS, 
expectations and requests of the Fijian trade union 
movement were concerned. Some effort has been 
made to clarify those points, and it would appear 
that at the moment the situation is rather fluid and 
there is a prospect — there is a prospect, | put it no 
higher than that, as matters stood earlier today — 
that the bans, limitations and restrictions on trade 
union activity will be completely lifted both 
legally and in practice and that as a result the key 
relevant unions in Fiji may well lift the request that 
is currently operative for such activity to be 
maintained by Australian unions. If that is so, to 
that extent that quite major prop, as it were, of the 
Australian trade union movements reaction so far 
may well be removed, and the ACTU might well 
be expected to respond accordingly. 


| do not think it is helpful for me to speculate 
further as to what the course of events might be. 
Feelings are obviously, and understandably, run- 
ning very high in the Australian trade union 
movement, just as they are in the Australian 
community as a whole, indeed just about every- 
where in the Australian community except, it 
seems, in the bosom of the Opposition spokesman 
on foreign affairs, who has made a conspicuous 
fool of himself as well all know by his early 
reaction to the events in Fiji. But apart from him, 
and | think with the conspicuous exception of 
him, I think that everyone in this country has 
reacted with equally forceful indignation to what 
has been a very unhappy and distressing time and 
course of events in Fiji and | believe, as does the 
Government, it is perfectly understandable that 
the trade union movement should have reacted as 
it did in response to the specific requests that were 
put to it by fraternal organisations elsewhere. 
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Senator Hamer — Mr President, | have a 
supplementary question. As | understood the 
Minister’s answer, he said that the Government 
had, and | agree with it, rejected the use of 
sanctions at this time. | ask the Minister, as | asked 
before: does the Government approve of the 
unilateral use by the trade union movement of 
sanctions against a country, such use not being in 
accordance with the policy of the Government: 

Senator Gareth Evans — No, the Government 
does not approve of that, and that point was made 
perfectly clear to the ACTU. At the same time, the 
Government expressed its understanding, as | do 
now, of the trade unions acting as they did, not in 
pursuit of some larger policy objective, which is a 
proper matter for government, but with the 
specific objective of responding to a fraternal 
request from a fraternal trade union organisation 
expressly designed to ensure the restoration of 
trade union rights. it is in that particular context 
that | have made the points | have. 


Libya: military activities in the South 
Pacific 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 26 May: 


Mr Langmore — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. Can the Prime Minister inform the 
House about recent developments in relation to 
Libya in the South Pacific? 

Mr Hawke — | thank the honourable member 
for Fraser for his question. On 19 May | 
announced that Australia would expel the Libyan 
People’s Bureau from Canberra, a bureau which, | 
remind the House, we inherited from the previous 
Government. As | say, | announced on 19 May 
that the Libyan People’s Bureau must go. That 
decision was communicated to regional govern- 
ments and it has helped to underline the strength 
and the validity of the views of my Government 
on Libyan activities. The House will be aware that 
a senior official of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr David Sadleir, who is, in fact, a Deputy 
Secretary in the Department, has recently con- 
cluded a tour of South Pacific countries during 
which he discussed this issue in detail with our 
friends in the South Pacific. | am very pleased to 
say that these talks were constructive and timely 
and have led to a clearer understanding between 
Australia and its regional partners on this issue. It 
is obvious from those discussions and from events 
such as the meeting of Melanesian leaders in 
Rabaul last week that security issues in the region 
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are at the forefront of leaders’ minds in Pacific 
countries at the moment, as they should be. 

| note that in Port Vila this morning Prime 
Minister Walter Lini, who happily was making his 
first public appearance for some time, announced 
that the Vanuatu Government had decided to 
postpone indefinitely the question of the establish- 
ment of a Libyan People’s Bureau in his country. 
We welcome that statement. | finally observe that 
the Foreign Minister and | expect to have an 
opportunity to discuss these matters with regional 
leaders in Apia at the end of the week. 


Fiji: political situation 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 26 May: 


Mr Howard — My question is addressed to the 
Prime Minister. | refer him to the equivocal 
answer given by the Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
answer to a question from the Leader of the 
National Party. Does the Foreign Minister's 
answer mean that, as far as the Government is 
concerned, a new election called by the present 
regime in Fiji would suffice to meet the Govern- 
ment’s requirement for a democratic solution to 
that country’s present crisis? 

Mr Hawke — My Government has consistently 
said, particularly in light of the fact that Dr 
Bavadra has indicated that in the circumstances 
he would agree to and participate in a new 
election on the basis of the existing constitution, 
that that is the position endorsed by this Govern- 
ment. in other words, if there were a new election 
in Fiji on the basis of the existing Constitution, the 
Constitution which has operated from 1970 and 
which has been totally acceptable to all parties 
and interests in Fiji, that would be acceptable to 
this Government and this Government would 
accept the outcome of such an election. 


Australia-Fiji trade relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 27 May: 


Mr Howard — Mr question is addressed to the 
Minister for Employment and Industrial Relations. 
Is it a fact that trade union secondary boycotts on 
the waterfront are currently delaying the shipment 
of wheat, rice and maize to Fiji? Will the Minister 
initiate action under section 45D of the Trade 
Practices Act to ensure that these valuable rural 
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exports, which are crucial to the immediate food 
requirements of the Fijian people, are not jeopar- 
dised by irresponsible trade union action? If not, 
why not? I ask the Minister: who is running the 
country, the Government or the trade union 
movement? 

Mr Willis — | can assure the Leader of the 
Opposition that this Government is running the 
country and it will be running it for a long time 
into the future. | understand that there is a ship in 
Geelong which has a cargo for Fiji and which is 
subject to bans by maritime unions. That ban, | 
understand, is in response to calls from the Fijian 
trade union movement to unions in Australia and 
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New Zealand to impose such bans on shipping. 

| have spoken to the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions about this on a number of occasions. The 
position is that the ACTU is currently reconsider- 
ing those bans in view of the fact that the Fijian 
trade union movement is now reconsidering its 
position in light of discussions it has had with the 
Fijian Governor-General and the assurances that it 
has had, apparently, that there will be a restor- 
ation of trade union rights in Fiji which were 
temporarily suspended when the emergency situ- 
ation developed. My view is that, as the bans are 
likely to be lifted in the very near future, that Cargo 
will be free to go to Fiji. 
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A group of 12 solar energy engineers and technicians from Commonwealth, Asian and Pacific nations were in 


Australia for a course in advanced solar energy techniques between 11 and 29 May. The major part of the training 
was at the Preston College of Technical and Further Education, Melbourne, but the group spent a large part of the 
course on field work, visiting alternate energy projects in various parts of Victoria. They visited the University of 
Melbourne solar ponds, a number of factories producing solar heaters and pumps, and the Victorian Solar Energy 
Council's installation on French Island, in Western Port Bay, where a number of alternate energy techniques have 
been installed to meet the power needs of a 40 bed commercial guest lodge. The Commonwealth Science Council 
designed the course in conjunction with the Preston TAFE and the Overseas Projects Corporation of Victoria. The 
Co-ordinator of the Centre for Science and Technology at the Preston College of Technical and Further Education, 


Melbourne, Mr Peter Featherston (far right), showed the 
Laverton, Victoria, to two Sri Lankan participants, (left t 
Engineering Research and Development Centre of Sri La 
superintendent of the Ceylon Electricity Board, Colomb 
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workers of the University of Melbourne solar pond at 
o right) Mr Kithsiri Priyantha Hewage of the National 
nka, Ekala, Jaela, and Mr S.A.B. Senanayake, electrical 
o. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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International Monetary Fund 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 27 May: 


Mr Langmore asked the Treasurer, upon notice, 
on 17 February 1987: 

(1) What measures were agreed to at the 
International Monetary Fund conference in 
September to support Mexico. 

(2) Is he able to say what the voting was on 
these measures and which countries voted in the 
affirmative. 

(3) Why did Australia abstain from voting on 
the measures. 

Mr Keating — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) No specific measures to support Mexico 
were agreed to at the Annual Meetings of the 
international Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development held in 
Washington DC from 1 to 3 October 1986. The 
Communique from the meeting on 29 September 
1986 of the Interim Committee of the Board of 
Governors of the International Monetary Fund, 
however, noted that: 

‘Committee members welcomed the proposed pack- 

age for Mexico as an example of the strengthened 

debt strategy and hoped that the package can be 
finalised promptly’. 

The package was finalised on 19 November 
1986, when the International Monetary Fund 
approved a stand-by arrangement for the Govern- 
ment of Mexico. Details of the stand-by arrange- 
ment and accompanying economic program are 
contained in IMF Press Release No. 86/43 of 19 
November 1986, a copy of which has been 
provided to the honourable member. 

(2) Discussions and voting within the Executive 
Board of the International Monetary Fund are 
confidential. Accordingly, it would not be 
appropriate to comment on the voting of Execu- 
tive Directors representing other countries. 

(3) Asa general rule, | consider it inappropriate 
to comment on the position taken by the Execu- 
tive Director representing Australia at the IMF 
(who also represents the Republic of Korea, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Papua New Guinea, 
Vanuatu, Western Samoa, the Solomon islands, 
the Seychelles and Kiribati). However, in view of 
the imputation contained in the honourable mem- 
ber’s question, | believe some comment is war- 
ranted on this occasion. On 19 November 1986, 
when the final package came before the Executive 
Board, the Executive Director for the constituency 
of which Australia is a member, expressed support 
for the package that was announced later that day. 
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Immigration: passports 


The following questions and answers appeared in- 
Hansard on 27 May: 


Mr Maher asked the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 12 May 1987: 

is an Australian citizen permitted to hold a 
passport of another country. 

Mr Young — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

Australian law does not prevent an Australian 
citizen with dual nationality holding a passport of 
another country. Whether an Australian citizen is 
entitled to a passport of another country would 
depend upon the laws of the other country. 


France: alleged use of Kerguelen 
islands as a nuclear test site 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 27 May: 


Senator McKiernan — | refer the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs to an 
answer given by him in this place on 17 February 
and a reply given by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on 17 March on the use of Kerguelen 
islands as a nuclear test site by the Government of 
France. | preface my question by indicating that, 
despite these assurances given on the abovemen- 
tioned dates, considerable concern continues to 
be expressed by citizens of Western Australia 
about such a proposal. | ask the Minister: has the 
Government investigated the Southern Raider 
incident, as reported in the New Zealand Sunday 
Times of 4 January? If so, can the Minister report 
on the conclusions of that investigation? Has the 
Government investigated a rumour that France iS 
storing or proposing to store nuclear waste at 
Kerguelen Island? If France were to test nuclear 
weapons at Kerguelen Island, would such a test 
program be in breach of the Convention for the 
Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living Re- 
sources which was signed in Canberra in 1980? 

Senator Gareth Evans — As | have indicated 
previously, the Government has sought to check 
allegations by members of the crew of the fishing 
vessel the Southern Raider concerning France's 
activities and intentions in the Kerguelen Islands 
indications remain that these reports are withou 
foundation. French officials have firmly deniec 
that France has any intention to move its nuclea 
testing program from Moruroa Atoll and repeated 
ly refer to President Mitterand’s authoritative 
statement of 3 February 1987, to which I have 
referred before, that Moruroa exists and wil 
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continue to exist for the purpose of carrying out 
nuclear testing activities. While the Government 
continues to monitor closely French activities and 
intentions in relation to nuclear testing, our 
assessment remains that a removal of the testing 
program from French Polynesia would be un- 
attractive to France on political grounds and in 
view of the considerable economic cost that 
would be involved in relocation of facilities. As 
the Government has made clear on numerous 
occasions, we would be just as strongly opposed 
to French nuclear testing in the Indian Ocean as 
we are opposed to France’s current testing in the 
Pacific Ocean. We simply have no evidence of 
the alleged French intention to store nuclear waste 
on the Kerguelen Islands, nor do we have any 
evidence that France is transporting, as has been 
suggested in some reports, large quantities of 


= concrete there. 


In the last part of the honourable senator's 
question he asked about the relevance of the 
Convention for the Conservation of Antarctic 
Marine Living Resources as it bears upon the 
issue. Strictly speaking, the Kerguelen Islands do 
not fall within the area covered by that Conven- 
tion which, under Articles 3, 4 and 5, are also 
subject to the provisions of the Antarctic Treaty 
concerning demilitarisation and preservation of 
the environment. The convention does not con- 
tain any provision of its own relating to 
demilitarisation or nuclear activities. Again | have 
to say that the convention is limited in scope to 
the conservation of Antarctic marine living re- 
sources by establishing the principles for harvest- 
ing and associated activities in the convention 
area. Notwithstanding all that, in the Australian 
Government's view, were France to undertake 
nuclear testing on the Kerguelen Islands its actions 
would certainly be contrary to the spirit of that 
convention and our reaction, as a government, 
would be governed in turn by that consideration. 


Australia-U.S. defence relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 May: 


Senator Haines — Is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware that the 
United States-Australian joint facility at Nurrungar 
in South Australia has played and could continue 
to play a role in the development of the strategic 
missile defence system, or star wars program, 
through the provision of information on Soviet 
Missile and satellite launches, thereby making it a 
potential target? In case the Minister is not, | draw 
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his attention to a defensive technologies study 
conducted in response to President Reagan's 
national security study directive. This study, con- 
cluded in late 1983, that data such as | mentioned 
earlier provide high confidence that a space- 
based infra-red censor system can be developed 
to provide the sensitivity, clutter rejection, resolu- 
tion and booster projectory accuracy to support 
boost-phase intercept requirements. Given that 
the Government has stated repeatedly that no 
joint facility in Australia participates in the star 
wars program, will the Government now insist 
that no further information relevant to that pro- 
gram be provided through Nurrungar? 

Senator Gareth Evans — As has been made 
clear to the Parliament on a number of occasions, 
the Government does not endorse the Strategic 
Defence Initiative (SDD program and believes that 
verifiable arms control agreements offer the best 
prospect of preventing war and ensuring inter- 
national stability. The U.S. Government is wel! 
aware of the Australian Government's position 
and has assured the Australian Government that 
none of the joint facilities is involved in the SD! 
program and that there is no contemplation that — 
any of the joint facilities would be required for any 
system of SDI defence that might be developed. 
The Australian Government is confident that these 
assurances are valid and are being met. Certainly, 
nothing in anything quoted today by Senator 
haines constitutes evidence to the contrary. As has 
also been made clear to the Parliament nor does 
Australia participate in research funded under the 
SDI program. 


Fiji: political situation 
The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 29 May: 

Mr Sinclair — | ask a question of the Acting 
Prime Minister. In light of the situation in the 
South Pacific following the military coup in Fiji 
and the trade union bans taken in the course of a 
union action initiated throughout the South Paci- 
fic in favour of the Bavandra Government, what 
initiatives will the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Minister be undertaking in Apia in support of the 
restoration of democracy in Fiji? Will those 
initiatives include any action to recognise the 
legitimacy of the Bavandra Government and the 
recent elections in Fiji? 

Mr Lionel Bowen — The Prime Minister has 
made a number of statements which clearly 
indicate the concern that not only Australia but all 
Pacific nations feel about the coup that has 
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eventuated in Fiji. We are very anxious to see the 
restoration of democracy. That is a problem that 
we cannot solve from Australia’s point of view. 
But the question is legitimate as to what might be 
on the agenda at the forthcoming conference in 
the Pacific. | understand that the difficulties in Fiji 
are not on the agenda in a formal sense. Whatever 
initiative the Prime Minister might take at the 
South Pacific Forum, it would involve other 
people agreeing on the matter being raised there 
by way of an urgency discussion. | am sure 
discussion will take place and I am sure it will be a 
metter of concern that democracy has been 
overturned in Fiji. Australia will be expected to 
give a point of view as to how it might be restored. 

As to what Australia would think in that regard, 
| should think it would require the present 
administration in Fiji, illegal as it is in the context 
of normal democratic processes, to recognise that 
it ought to revert to the legitimacy of the Bavadra 
Government. As | say, that is a practical difficulty 
that we cannot solve. | am sure that that view 
would not be limited only to the Pacific countries, 
it would also be the view of the major democratic 
countries in the world, not least of which would 
be the Commonwealth countries of which Fiji is a 
part. There has always been an attitude that the 
difficulties within the Commonwealth may well 
be resolved by Commonwealth action. Following 
the discussion, if there is one, on an informal 
basis, if not a formal basis, the Prime Minister 
might think it appropriate to arrive at a resolution 
which might encourage countries other than those 
in the Pacific also to try to assist in the restoration 
of democracy in Fiji. 

i make it very clear that | know the Prime 
Minister will be discussing the matter of how 
Australia can best play its role, in conjunction 
with all the other countries in the Pacific, to bring 
about an early restoration of democracy in Fiji 
and, we hope, the reinstatement of the Govern- 
ment that has been ousted illegally. We all hope 
for, and will work towards, the cause of peace and 
stability in the region. If the coup is in any way 
legitimatised, it appears to create problems not 
only for the economy of Fiji, but also for that 
country’s peace and stability, it may not necessari- 
ly be limited to Fiji. It could well spread to other 
areas in the Pacific. It encourages other activities 
from other powers not in the Pacitic to take an 
interest in the Pacific. It might well encourage 
activities from those powers which do not have a 
legitimate goal of achieving peace and stability. 

The real issue for Australia is to urge the Fijian 
administration, we hope the Governor-General 
will play his role, to guarantee the restoration of 
democracy, of legitimate government in Fiji. The 
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Australian Prime Minister, together with the- 
Foreign Minister, will be working towards that 
end. 


Australia-UK-U.S. relations: nuclear 
weapons 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 29 May: 


Senator Sanders asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 23 
February: 

(1) Is the Government aware of recent press 
reports that the United States Institute of Policy 
Studies (IPS) has received documents from the 
U.S. Defense Department which state that Britain, 
Australia and the United States carried out secret 
exercises at least three years ago to improve their 
ability to handle accidents or terrorist threats 
involving nuclear weapons. 

(2) What was the purpose of these exercises, 
and what scenarios were exercised. 

(3) What role did Australia play in these 
accidents. 

(4) The documents received by [PS revealed 
that Australia agreed ‘to improve radiological 
monitoring and diagnostic capabilities’ for detect- 
ing a nuclear weapons accident and what action 
has Australia taken to meet this commitment. 

(5) What action would the U.S. Nuclear 
Emergency Search Team based in the Pacific take 
in the event of (i) a nuclear weapons accident, and 
(ii) a nuclear reactor accident, in an Australian 
port. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) (3) and (4) The press reports are misleading. 
| am advised that the document on which they are 
based makes on brief mention of Australia and this 
refers to the participation by U.S. officers from the 
U.S. Armed Forces Radiobiological Research Unit 
in a 1984 seminar run by the Australian Depart- 
ment of Defence on the medical effects of nuclear, 
biological and chemical warfare. The officers 
attended under the auspices of the multilateral 
defence science Technical Co-operation Program, 
and gave a short presentation on the medical 
effects of nuclear weapons accidents. Such semi- 
nars are not related to any particular scenario or 
contingency, but rather reflect broad Australian 
interest in maintaining some expertise in the 
medical effects of a variety of weapons types. 
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Australia has not participated in combined 
nuclear weapons exercises, nor have any such 
exercises been proposed. 

Australia has not entered any agreement to 
improve its radiological monitoring and diagnos- 
tic capabilities for detecting a nuclear weapons 
accident. 

(5) The U.S. Nuclear Emergency Search Team 
is a U.S. Department of Energy organisation, 
stationed in the United States. It is a specialised 
team designed to search for nuclear devices or 
materials in a variety of scenarios. 

In the unlikely event of a nuclear reactor or 
nuclear weapon accident in an Australian port, 
Australia could request U.S. assistance in re- 
sponding to the accident. The nature of any 
assistance would depend on the circumstances of 

the accident. 


New Caledonia: referendum on self- 
determination 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 29 May: 


Senator Zakharov — My question is addressed 
to the Minister representing the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Does the Minister know when the 
French Government intends to hold a referendum 
on self-determination for New Caledonia? Does 
he know what questions are to be asked of those 
voting and who will be entitled to vote? Does this 
referendum meet the requirements of the United 
Nations decolonisation committee as an act of 
self-determination? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The precise timing of 
the referendum to be held in New Caledonia is 
not yet known. It depends on the outcome of an 
examination by the Constitutional Council in Paris 
of the enabling legislation that was passed by the 
French Parliament. However, it does seem very 
likely that the referendum cannot now be held 
before the second half of September at the earliest, 
as distinct from the original anticipation of having 
it several months earlier than that. In broad terms 
it seems clear that the options to be put to the 
voters in the referendum are: first, independence; 
or secondly, continued association with France 
with a statute of internal autonomy. As | under- 
stand it, there will be little or no elaboration of the 
precise implications of the options, particularly 
the independence option, nor will there be the 
kind of independence in association with France 
option that has been utilised everywhere, most 
notably with the Cook Islands and New Zealand, 
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and which has been thought by many people to 
be one further possible alternative which might 
reasonably have been put to the New Caledonian 
people. 

_All residents of New Caledonia who have been 
resident for three years or longer will be entitled to 
vote. That applies some obvious restriction on the 
entitlement to vote, which, of course, is welcome. 
France has made clear that it will not co-operate, 
however, with the United Nations decolonisation 
committee in the pursuit of its policy towards New 
Caledonia. Despite a few small points that can be 
made in favour of the referendum, such as 
three-year proposal, it certainly is the clear view 
of both in Australian Government and the South 
Pacific Forum governments that the referendum 


proposed does not accord with the usual United = — 
Nations decolonisation principles or practices, o 0 
Those principles or practices were spelled out, or- Se 
one view of them, in a communique issued by the > 


Forum Foreign Minister who met in New Zealand. 
at the beginning of March when the following 
points were made, and | quote from the communi- 
que of that meeting: 

in reaffirming their view that independence for 

New Caledonia is inevitable and desirable the 
Forum countries base their position on UN 
principles and practices which are fundamental to 
a free and genuine act of self-determination. 
These require: 
(a) a free, honest and genuine choice in any act of 
self-determination; 
the inclusion in the franchise for the act of 
self-determination of only those who can 
demonstrate long term residence in and 
commitment to New Caledonia. It should 
ensure that the rights and interests of all 
inhabitants are guaranteed, with special 
recognition of Kanak rights. 

(c) all options being open; including status quo, 
integration, internal self-government, assoc- 
lated independence, or unqualified independ- 
ence; 

(d) political education for the people so. that all 
options are understood and in particular no 
options are seen to carry punitive consequ- 
ences. 

No doubt, the whole New Caledonia question 
will be further considered at the Forum commenc- 
ing today and the continued applicability of the 
sorts of positions that were articulated at the 
Forum Foreign Ministers conference will be re- 
considered in the light of recent developments. 
But as we understand it, that is the position on the 
referendum and that is the nature of the Australian 
Government's reaction to that proposal as it 
Stands at this stage. 
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Chemical weapons: export controls 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 May: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, and the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, Senator John Button, 
announced today that new regulations had been 
approved to strengthen the Australian Govern- 
ment’s control over the export of certain chemic- 
als that could be used to manufacture chemical 
weapons. 


The regulations, in the form of an amendment 
to the Customs (Prohibited Exports) Regulations, 
require the approval of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs for the export of thirty chemicals which 
have been identified as important ingredients for 
the manufacture of certain chemical weapons. 


Export controls were initially imposed on eight 
chemicals in 1984 following a report by a United 
Nations team of specialists that mustard gas anda 
nerve agent had been used in the Iran-Iraq war. A 
recent UN investigation, in which an Australian 
expert also participated, found continued use of 
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Sixteen trade officials from eight Asian and Pacific nations are in Australia between May 25 and June 5 on a trade 
held at the International Trade Development Centre at the 


promotion and marketing training course. The course, 


chemical weapons in Iran and Iraq, including 
against civilians. The expanded export controls 
confirm Australia’s leading role in international 
action against chemical warfare. 

Senator Evans and Senator Button said that, 
while Australian companies manufacture only 
some of the controlled chemicals at present, the 
Government's action was to ensure that Australia 
did not contribute inadvertently, even through 
re-export or future production, to the spread of 
chemical weapons. The Government recognised, 
however, that some of the controlled chemicals 
also had legitimate industrial uses. The export 
controls, developed in close consultations with 
the Australian chemical industry, would be admi- 
nistered in a manner which did not harm legiti- 
mate export opportunities for Australian com- 
panies. 

The Minister reiterated the Government's total 
opposition to the use of chemical weapons. 
Australia would continue its vigorous efforts to 
negotiate a comprehensive international Chem- 
ical Weapons Convention banning the develop- 
ment, production, acquisition, stockpiling, trans- 
fer and use of chemical weapons. 
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World Trade Centre in Melbourne, is run by the Australian Government to advise and assist developing countries in 
marketing and promoting their products in Australia. Operated by the Department of Trade, the course is part of the 
Market Advisory Service established in 1974 to assist developing countries to expand their trade with Australia and in 
doing so, contribute to their economic development. Countries with representatives on the course were Bangladesh, 
Burma, Peoples’ Republic of China, Fiji, Mauritius, Sri Lanka, Papua New Guinea, and Vietnam. Pictured discussing 
the course at the World Trade Centre, Melbourne, are Ms Tran Thi Kien Trung of the Import and Export Corporation, 
Ho Chi Minh City; Ms Vu Thuy Hanh of the Overseas Relations Branch of the Import and Export Corporation, Hanoi; 
and the Deputy Director of the International Trade Development Centre, Melbourne, Mr Colin Elliott. (Promotion 


Australia photo). 
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Vanuatu: emergency food aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia 
would contribute almost $400 000 worth of rice 
to a World Food Programme (WFP) emergency 
Operation in Vanuatu. 

The Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
will arrange the shipping of 810 tonnes of rice 
valued at $384 000 (including freight). 

Mr Hayden said that WFP’s emergency opera- 
tion had been set up in response to the wide- 
spread privation and damage caused by Cyclone 
Uma which struck Vanuatu with disastrous effect 
in February. March of this small island nation’s 
community and rural infrastructure was des- 
troyed, resulting in clinical food shortages. 

The gift of rice forms part of Australia’s 1986-87 
contribution to the International Emergency Food 
Reserve which distributes food to countries facing 
severe blood shortages as a result of disasters. 

Australia’s response to the devastation by Cyc- 
lone Uma is part of the Federal Government's 
humanitarian assistance program managed by the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau. 


Consul-General to Honolulu 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Richard Smith as Australian Consul-General 
in Honolulu. Mr Smith will succeed Mr Bill Fisher 
who has been Consul-General in Honolulu since 
1983. 

Mr Hayden said that as well as its Embassy in 
Washington, Australia has six Consulates-General 
in the United States. They are in New York, 
Chicago, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Mr Richard Smith. (Department of Foreign Affairs 
photo). 


and Honolulu. The Consulates-General play a 
particular role in promoting Australian political 
and trade-economic interests and in developing 
favourable public perceptions of Australia and 
Australian concerns. They also provide services 
for Australian citizens travelling in or pursuing 
business with the United States. 

Mr Hayden noted that the Consul-General in 
Honolulu had an active role in following develop- 
ments in the Pacific generally and had specific 
visiting and reporting responsibilities for the Mic- 
ronesian entities. This latter function is of increas- 
ing importance to Australia following the imple- 
mentation of the Compacts of Free Association 
between the Federated States of Micronesia and 
the United States and the Marshall Islands and the 
United States. 

Honolulu is also the headquarters for the 
United States Commander-in-Chief of Pacific 
Forces (CINCPAC). The Consulate-General main- 
tains useful exchanges with CINCPAC on de- 
velopments throughout its area of responsibility in 
Asia and the Pacific. 

Mr Smith has previously served in New Delhi, 
Tel Aviv and Manila. 
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Australian Human Rights Fund 


i News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today details of the latest 
grants made from the Government's Human 
Rights Fund. 
| The Fund was established in 1984 and is 
~ intended to provide direct assistance to projects 
which actively promote the observance of human 
rights. 

Mr Hayden said that this year’s grants had been 
made to a range of projects in Southern Africa, 
South East Asia, the South Pacific and Latin 
America. These projects, which totalled $40 000, 
included: 

è Establishment of a Human Rights Commission 
in the Pacific. Australia contributed to the costs 
of a meeting held in Western Samoa to assess 
the feasibility of the project. ($5000). 

-@ Purchase of Human Rights resource material for 
the Philippines Human Rights Resource Centre, 
which is being established at the Ateneo Law 
School in Manila. ($5000). 

e A contribution to a regional seminar on Human 
Rights teaching, to be held at the University of 
New South Wales from 9 to 12 May 1987. 
($5000). 

è Computerisation of a register of arrested per- 
sons in Guatemala, prepared under the au- 
spices of the Guatemala Supreme Court. Au- 
stralia’s contribution was provided through the 
Inter-American Commission for Human Rights 
with the aim of assisting the Government of 
Guatemala in its efforts to improve the human 
rights situation. ($5000). 


è Preparation of a specimen indictment book for 


Human Rights Fund. 


Disciplinary measures under the 
Public Service Act 

News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 5 May: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs has com- 
pleted the first stage of investigations into allega- 
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tions of misconduct by public servants from — 

several Departments regarding the importation. 

and sale under diplomatic privilege of motor — 
vehicles in Indonesia. The Department views this 
matter with the most serious concern. As a result ; 

of investigations into the importation by 133 

officers of vehicles between 1982 and the present: 

è Eleven officers have been charged with off- 
ences under the Public Service Act. 

è in addition, a further 14 officers are to be 
reprimanded under the Public Service Act. 
Also, two Departments have been asked to 

consider action in respect of four officers not 

covered by the Public Service Act. 

The action taken affects officers from the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau, Department of 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Department of 
Defence, Department of Sport, Recreation and 
Tourism and the Australian Federal Police. 

The next steps are: 

è a formal inquiry into the charges will be held 
under Section 62 of the Public Service Act; 

® officers charged will have 28 days to respond to 
the charges and decisions will then be taken as 
to whether the charges are proven, 

@ action will be taken against those officers who 
are found to have committed offences. 

Ten officers of the Embassy in Jakarta have been 
informed in writing that vehicles which were 
imported in contravention of Indonesian require- 
ments must be re-exported. The Indonesian De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs has been advised of 
this. If there should be any new evidence of 
irregularities then further investigations will be 
made. 

The Director of Public Prosecutions has been 
generally advised of what has been done and is to 
be done. Mr Temby has no difficulty with the 
course that has been followed by the Minister and 
Departmen. 


Health: Asian and Pacific regional 
AIDS conference 


News release issued by the Minister for Health, 
Dr Neal Blewett, MP, on 7 May: 


The Minister for Health, Dr Neal Blewett, has 
invited his counterparts from 31 regional coun- 
tries to a top-level conference on AIDS in Sydney 
in july. 

The Federal Government is hosting the Confer- 
ence from 21-23 July in collaboration with the 
World Health Organisation with ministers and 
officials coming from the South East Asian and 
Western Pacific regions. 
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The announcement was made by the Chief 
Medical Officer, Dr David de Souza, the leader of 
the Australian delegation to that meeting, during 
the meeting of Health Ministers of the Common- 
wealth nations held in Geneva last Sunday, 3 
May. Invitations have been issued for the joint 
WHO/Australian Inter-regional Ministerial Meet- 
ing which will be held at Westmead Hospital in 
Sydney. 

Dr Blewett said a major incentive for the 
conference arose from the global nature of AIDS 
which is exacerbated by international travel. 

‘However, in the Western Pacific and South 
East Asian countries there is scope through 
appropriate planning and collaboration to limit its 
spread at an early stage’, he said. 

The objectives of the. meeting are to: 

@ exchange information on the extent of the AIDS 

problem, its distribution, etiology, epidemi- 
ology, clinical manifestation, management and 
prevention; 

@ address community, clinical and laboratory 
aspects of handling the disease: and 

è consider collaborative action within this region 
to co-operate in the fight against the disease. 

The conference will be followed by further 
workshops and visits to special units and clinics. 

A program has been developed jointly by the 
Australian Health Department, with officers of the 
WHO Western Pacific Region in Manila, and Dr 
lan Gust, Director of the WHO Collaborating 
Centre, at Fairfield, Victoria. 


Death of Sir James Plimsoll 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 8 May: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs paid tribute 
to Sir James Plimsoll, AC, CBE, the Governor of 
Tasmania, who died in Hobart today at the age of 
70. 

Sir James was one of Australia’s most disting- 
uished and respected professional diplomats who 
in a long and brilliant career of public service 
unlikely to be surpassed earned the respect of all 
who worked with him, both in Australia and 
overseas. At one time or another he held all the 
key posts in the Australian diplomatic service. His 
outstanding intellectual capacity and widespread 
knowledge gained him an international reputation 
of the greatest value to Australia. 

Throughout his career he maintained a great 
commitment and affection for the United Nations 
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Organisation. He made several significant con- 
tributions to both procedures and working facili- 
ties at the UN Headquarters in New York. From 
his days as Ambassador in Washington he was 
also a keen proponent of the need for the 
Australian foreign service to develop an expertise 
in disarmament work and he went on to become 
Australia’s first Ambassador to the Committee on 
Disarmament in 1979-80. 

While his diplomatic career reflected a total 
dedication to the pursuit of Australia’s interests 
abroad, he also continued to maintain a lively 
intellectual curiosity which led him to be expert in 
many aspects of the arts and culture, particularly 
Australian painting and literature. Despite the 
succession of high offices he held, he retained to 
the end a simple unaffected style and vigorous 
enjoyment of life. 

Sir James joined the Department in 1947 and 
was its Secretary from 1965 to 1970. Among the 
many posts he held was Australian Ambassador to 
the United Nations (1959-63), High Commis- 
sioner in New Delhi (1963-65), Ambassador to 
Washington (1970-74), Ambassador to Moscow 
(1974-77), Ambassador to the EC and Belgium 
(1977-80), High Commissioner in London (1980- 
81), Ambassador to Japan (1981-82), On retire. 
ment from the Department in 1982 he was 
appointed Governor of Tasmania, 


Bicentenary: Royal visits 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 8 May: 


| am pleased to announce there will be three 
Royal Visits in 1988 to Australia as part of our 
Bicentennial celebrations. 

The Queen and The Duke of Edinburgh have 
accepted my invitation on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and people of Australia to visit for approxi- 
mately three weeks in late April and early May. 
The tour is expected to include visits to Western 
Australia, Tasmania, Victoria, Queensland, New 
South Wales and the ACT. Her Majesty has kindly 
agreed to perform the opening ceremony at the 
new Parliament House in Canberra during her 
visit as well as opening World Expo ’88 in 
Brisbane on 30 April. 

In addition to The Queen’s visit, visits by The 
Prince and Princess of Wales and The Duke and 
Duchess of York are also planned. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales will be in Australia in late 
January and early February and highlights of their 
visit will be the Australia Day celebrations and the 
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International Wool Cloth of the Year Awards and 
Fashion Show in Sydney. 

| expect that it will be possible for The Queen, 
The Duke of Edinburgh and The Prince and 
Princess of Wales between them to visit all States 
and Territories during their visits. Possible dates 
for the visit by The Duke and Duchess of York are 
mid-September to early October. The Duke of 
York, as The Queen’s personal representative, will 
be the Reviewing Officer at the International 
Naval Review in Sydney on 1 October 1988. 

1988 will be a landmark in the history of 
Australia and our Bicentenary will be celebrated 
by Australians in all States and Territories with a 
year-long program of festive and commemorative 
events. 

lt is especially appropriate that our Royal 
Visitors share in these celebrations and | know | 
speak for all Australians when | say that they will 
be given an especially warm and sincere wel- 
come. 


South Africa: elections 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 8 May: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today expressed dismay that the 
results of the ‘whites only’ election held in South 
Africa on 6 May appear to have further entren- 
ched white supremacy. 

‘Elections in any country which excluded 
altogether the majority of its population can be 
regarded as little more than a sham. This was all 
the more so in the case of the South African 
Government which so readily claims to represent 
“Western values”. The international community 
has been looking with deep concern to the South 
African Government for indications of genuine 
reform and dialogue. There is nothing in the latest 
election results, however, to suggest any reason 
for optimism. True, the ex-National Party refor- 
mists have put up a good showing. But their 
performance pales beside the electoral shift to the 
right evidenced by the increased majority of the 
ruling National Party, the gains of the Conserva- 
tive Party and the loss of seats by the more 
enlightened PFP. Prospects for reform of the 
necessary scope and pace have diminished. Politi- 
cal change will now be even more unlikely to 
match either the aspirations of the black majority 
or the expectations of the international communi- 
ty. It is a sad irony that prospects for international 
action to facilitate dialogue are now less favour- 
able in the wake of the election while the need for 
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it has been enhanced. There is now a daunting- 
likelihood that black frustration, which could find 
its expression in violence, will rise. The Australian. 
Government does not condone acts of violence as 
a means of achieving political change. Neverthe- 
less it understands the social pressures imposed by 
the apartheid system, the state of emergency and 
the continued unwillingness of the South African 
authorities to negotiate with the disenfranchised 
black majority which have led black South 
Africans to retaliate. The opportunity presented to 
the white electorate on 6 May to register the need 
for bold and imaginative steps to break out of the 
cycle of repression and violence has, sadly, been 
missed’. 


French nuclear testing at Mururoa 
Atoll 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 8 May: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today expressed the Australian 
Government's strong opposition to French nuclear 
testing in the South Pacific. 3 

Senator Evans was responding to reports from 
the Australian Seismological Centre in Canberra 
which, in co-operation with New Zealand scien- 
tists, record a nuclear explosion at Mururoa Atoll 
on 6 May. It was the first French nuclear test 
recorded in 1987 and its yield was estimated to be 
in the range 5-10 kilotons. 

Senator Evans commented that the continuation 
of French nuclear testing in the South Pacific was 
in defiance of the deeply felt concerns of South 
Pacific states. The strength of their opposition to 
nuclear testing in their region had been given 
concrete international expression in the Treaty of 
Rarotonga which entered into force on 11 Decem- 
ber 1986. 

Senator Evans also reaffirmed the high priority 
the Government attached to international efforts 
to achieve a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT) that would end all nuclear tests by ail 
countries in all environments for all time. 


Defence: White Paper 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 13 May: | 

The major thrust of the Defence White Paper is 
still on target despite a reduction in real growth in 
defence for 1987-88, the Minister for Defence 
said tonight. 
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‘As | indicated at the time of the release of the 
White Paper in March, forward planning in the 
defence area has been based on expectations of 
little or no real growth, and possibly cuts’, Mr 
Beazley said. 

‘The level of defence outlay now set by the 
Government means that defence will have $350 
million less to spend in real terms next year than 
originally forecast. This has to be seen in the 
context that we are still planning to spend about 
$2400 million in the coming budget on equip- 
ment and facilities, out of a total budget of nearly 
$7500 million. 

‘There should be no doubt that the Government 
intends to maintain long-term capital investment 
at a high level, notwithstanding the extraordinari ly 
difficult budgetary circumstances that we face 
now and over the next few years. Sustained real 
growth in defence in recent years has meant that 


© we have now established the largest capital 


investment defence program in Australia’s peace- 
time history’, Mr Beazley said. 

‘The Capital Equipment and Facilities Programs 
outlined in the White Paper amount to some $25 
billion, and these programs can and will be 
carried out, and paid for, during the next fifteen 
years. The one per cent reduction in real growth 
will constrain spending in some areas of capabil- 
ity. Savings decisions will be taken in accordance 
with defence priorities, including ongoing 
rationalisation of civilian personne! numbers. In 
addition, some equipment excess to our require- 
ments will be mothballed, and there will be 
savings in the support area. The efficiencies being 
achieved in our Defence establishments will 
permit a significant reduction in civilian person- 
nel. Further attention must be given to improving 
management and to seeking ways where greater 
efficiencies can be achieved’, Mr Beazley said. 

The Minister added that the sale of defence 
assets announced by the Treasurer did not have a 
direct impact on the defence expenditure progr- 
am. These sales will be implemented in a way that 
ensures the support provided to our Defence 
Force is maintained. 

The Government has decided to dispose of part 
or all of Williamstown Naval Dockyard in Victor- 
ia. The Government has also decided to sell a 
substantial shareholding in the Government Air- 
craft Factory in Victoria. Cockatoo Island in NSW 
and Newington Explosives Storage Depot in NSW 
will be sold. All these measures are intended to 
lead to a more competitive and viable industry to 
support our Defence needs. Over and above this, 
the Government has decided to sell a range of 
other defence assets which it is estimated will 
return $30 million to Consolidated Revenue. 
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Namibia: Australian Government 
sanctions 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 14 
May: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today that the Govern- 
ment had decided to extend to Namibia the 
economic and other measures applying to South 
Africa. E 

Senator Evans recalled that on 4 December 
1986 the Government foreshadowed amend- 
ments to the Customs (Prohibited Imports) Regula- 
tions prohibiting the importation of coal, iron, 
steel and agricultural products from South Africa 
or of South African origin. These amendments, 
which will come into effect on 1 June 1987, 
signify the completion of all steps taken by 
Australia to implement the measures agreed by 
Commonwealth Heads of Government at Nassau 
(1985) and London (1986) as a means of bringing 
home to the South African Government the depth 
of the international community's opposition to 
apartheid. 

The decision to extend the measures to Nami- 
bia was taken against the possibility that the South 
African Government might exploit its illegal 
occupation of Namibia by using Namibian terri- 
tory as an entrepot through which it could 
circumvent international trade sanctions. The 
decision, which will also be implemented with 
effect from 1 June 1987, is in keeping with 
Australia’s responsibilities as a member of the 
United Nations Council for Namibia to implement 
resolutions and decrees of the United Nations 
calling for the protection of Namibia's natural 
resOUrces. 

Senator Evans said he regretted the necessity to 
extend this prohibition to Namibia but he said it 
was unavoidable while South Africa continued fo 
occupy the territory. 

Senator Evans said that the Australian Govern- 
ment called again for the earliest granting of 
independence to Namibia in accordance with the 
United Nations plan endorsed by the Security 
Council in Resolution 435 (1978). 


Chemical weapons: report of UN 
investigation team 
News release issued by the Acting Minister for 


Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 15 
May: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
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Evans, today expressed the Government's concern 
at the findings of the United Nations investigation 
team which found fresh evidence of chemical 
weapon use during a recent visit to Iran and iraq. 

The team included an Australian, Dr Peter 

Dunn of the Materials Research Laboratories. The 

team has now released its report into the allega- 

tions of use of chemical warfare in the fran-lraq 
conflict. The team concluded: 

eè ‘In the areas around Khorramshahr, tran, in- 
spected by the mission, chemical weapons 
have been used against Iranian positions. In 
addition to military personnel, civilians have 
also been injured in these attacks. The main 
chemical used was mustard gas (Yperite), but 
nerve agents have probably been used on some 
occasions. 

è in the area around Baneh, tran, military person- 
nel as well as civilians also have been injured 
by mustard gas, as evidenced by the medical 
examination of casualties and interviews with 
witnesses. 

e From the examination of weapon fragments 
found in the Khorramshahr area, chemical 
bombs similar to those used in 1984 and 1986 
have again been used against Iranian forces, 
indicating their continued deployment by iraqi 
forces. In addition, it is most likely that chem- 
ical rockets have also been used against this 
area. 

@ in the areas around Basra, Iraq, inspected by 
the mission, Iraqi forces have been affected by 
mustard gas and a pulmonary Irritant, possibly 
phosgene. In the absence of conclusive evi- 
dence of the weapons used, it could not be 
determined how the injuries were caused. 

@ The extent of the use of chemical warfare 
agents could not be determined due to con- 
straints of time and resources and to the 
conditions under which the mission conducted 
its investigations. 

e Our overall unanimous conclusions after our 
investigations undertaken in Iran 1984, 1986 
and 1987 in hospitals in Europe in 1985 and in 
irag in 1987 are that: 

@ there has been repeated use of chemical 
weapons against Iranian forces by iraqi 
forces, employing aerial bombs and very 
probably rockets. The chemical agents used 
are mustard gas (Yperite) and probably, on 
some occasions, nerve agents. 

e anew dimension is that civilians in Iran also 
have been injured by chemical weapons. 

è iraqi military personnel have sustained in- 
juries from chemical warfare agents, which 
are mustard gas (Yperite) and a pulmonary 
irritant, possibly phosgene.’ 
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Senator Evans repeated the condemnation of- 
the Australian Government of the use of chemical 
weapons in the Gulf War. He underlined the 
support of the Australian Government for legal 
and moral prohibitions against chemical wartare 
which could never be justified in any circumst- 
ances. 

Despite this latest and worrying evidence of 
chemical weapons use in Iran and Iraq, Australia 
would continue its efforts to achieve a compre- 
hensive international convention banning the 
development, production, acquisition, stockpile, 
transfer and use of chemical weapons. Efforts to 
achieve such a convention were being actively 
pursued in the Conference on Disarmament in 
Geneva. Australia was playing a positive role in 
those efforts, Senator Evans said. 


Travel to Fiji 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 18 May: | 


The present situation in Fiji is unclear and 
intending travellers from Australia should consid- 
er deferring firm travel arrangements until definite 
information becomes available. 

At the present time there are disruptions tc 
communications and neither local broadcasts no! 
other media are able to give an accurate picture o 
the situation. 

There have been some demonstrations of é 
non-violent character and a threatened strike 
might result in further disruption to services. There 
has been one unofficial report of a bomb incident 


Fiji: political situation — Australian 
protest against detentions 


News release issued by the Acting Minister fe 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 1 
May: 


The Australian Government protests mo 
strongly against the actions of the military force 
in Fiji detaining Mr Andrew Engel, First Secreta 
in the Australian High Commission, Suva, and 
their unwarranted harassment and detention - 
Australian journalists. 

The action against Mr Engel represents a gro 
violation of the Vienna Convention on Diplomat 
Relations. Mr Engel, as an accredited diplomat 
officer in Fiji, is not liable to any form of arrest 
detention. Moreover, Fiji is obliged under t 
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Convention to treat him with due respect and to 
take all appropriate steps to prevent any attack on 
his personal freedom or dignity. Mr Engel was 
carrying out his official responsibilities on behalf 
of the journalists at the time. 

Fiji, as a party to the Vienna Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations, is obliged to respect its 
provisions. Moreover, it has been stated that the 
safety of foreigners in Fiji would be guaranteed. 
This unwarranted detention of the Australian 
diplomat and journalists clearly brings into doubt 
the statements of the military authorities. 

The Australian Government condemns. this 
latest action by the Fijian military forces. It calls 
upon them to recognise and abide by Fiji's 
international obligation to protect and facilitate 
the activities of accredited diplomats in Fiji. The 
Australian High Commission in Suva has, on 


__ instructions, conveyed this protest to the Fijian 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Antarctica: Soviet fisheries research 
program 


News release issued by the Antarctic Division, 
Department of Defence, on 18 May: 


A Soviet fisheries research vessel has arrived at 
Heard Island": to commence a research program 
that is expected to provide Australia with valuable 
information about one of its least known fish 
resources. An Australian marine scientist is on 
board the vessel ‘Professor Mesiatsev’ to observe 
and participate in the research program in the 
Australian Fishing Zone around the Island. 

The Australian Fishing Zone extends up to 360 
kilometres from the Island, The urgent need to 
determine the fish resources of the area was 
recommended by the Report of the Senate Stand- 
ing Committee on National Resources enquiring 
into the Natural Resources of Australian Antarctic 
Territory. Permission has been given for the cruise 
to spend 86 days within the Zone, and to 
undertake an agreed operational program to 
enable the scientists aboard to collect the required 
information. 

Australia will have access to all the information 
collected on the cruise which will include data on 
the distribution of finfish and the environmental! 
factors which affect them. As very little is known 
about the marine life in the region the cruise 
represents a major opportunity for Australia to 
gain important information about the fish re- 
sources and other components of the sub- 
Antarctic ecosystem. Results of the cruise will also 
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be made available to the wider scientific commu- 
nity through CCAMLR, the Commission for the 
Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living Re- 
sources, which has its headquarters in Hobart. 
Both Australia and the USSR are CCAMLR mem- 
bers. 

The conditions under which permission for the 
cruise was given include an assurance that 
CCAMLR requirements are met, and provide for 
the research to be conducted with minimum 
disturbance to the marine ecosystem in the area. 
Australia’s scientist on board, Mr Pau! Ensor, was 
appointed to ensure that the information collected 
is accurate and to monitor the progress of the 
Soviet research program. 

The knowledge gained from the cruise wili 
make a significant contribution to Australia’s 
future management of the area around Heard 
Island. 


t Australia’s sub-Antarctic Territory of Heard Island 
and the McDonald Islands is in the Southern Indian 
Ocean some 4000 kilometres south-west of Perth. 
Australian National Antarctic Research Expeditions 
maintain a summer scientific base on Heard Island to 
support research into the Island's wildlife and Austra- 
lia’s only active volcano, Big Ben. 


Australia-Libya relations: closure of 
Libyan’s Peoples’ Bureau 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 19 May: 

The Government has previously voiced con- 
cern about the nature and direction of Libyan 
activities in the South Pacific region. Some of 
these activities have been conducted openly; 
others, many others, with varying degrees of 
clandestinity. They have become more intense in 
the course of this year, 

There is no plausible explanation in terms of 
geography or legitimate national interest for Li- 
byan activity in this region, as the Foreign Minister 
and | have both noted in Parliament and else- 
where. 

We have repeatedly been assured that Libya 
seeks normal relations with the countries of the 
region. Yet Colonel Gaddafi urges Pacific islan- 
ders to join a ‘single front which stretches from the 
Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean’, to ‘stage a 
revolution’, to ‘fight to the end’. Libyan organisa- 
tions have sponsored so-called Pacific meetings in 
Libya which have no constructive contribution to 
make to the well-being of the people of the South 
Pacific. And Libyan representatives offer funds to 
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individuals and organisations for destabilising 
political purposes; arrange training in the techni- 
ques of propaganda, agitation and guerilla work; 
use contacts in one country to develop destabilis- 
ing networks of contact and influence in others. 
Libya’s record of subversion and terrorism else- 
where in the world justifies the gravest concern. 

We have stated repeatedly, and | say it again 
now, that we respect the sovereign right of Pacific 
island countries to establish relations with what- 
ever countries they choose. Australia does not 
seek in any way to interfere in any aspect of their 
domestic or foreign policy. It is for our Pacific 
neighbours to make their own decisions in the 
light of their national interests. 


But Australia has national interests of its own 
and a vital concern for peace, harmony and 
stability in the South Pacific. We are only too 
conscious of the instability already existing in the 
region in New Caledonia and most recently and 
sadly in Fiji — and do not welcome a further 
element. 

The Government has made its concerns about 
these matters known to our Pacific friends and 
neighbours as part of the constant process of 
consultation it maintains with them. It has ex- 
plained frankly and fully its particular concerns 
about Libyan activities, and their likely impact on 
the region. 

The Government has also carefully reviewed 
Australia’s relations with Libya in the light of the 
pattern of Libyan activity in the South Pacific 
region, including that within Australia itself. | note 
that, despite the care with which Libyan activists 
are monitored, Libya has begun to intrude into our 
domestic affairs too, causing dissension and 
confrontation among communities, something of 
deep concern to all Australians, whatever their 
cultural background. 

in this context of both regional and domestic 
concern about the increasingly disruptive activi- 
ties of Libya, the Government has concluded that 
a continuing official Libyan presence in Australia 
serves no Australian interest or purpose, and, 
indeed, is serving to facilitate Libya’s destabilising 
activities. The decision the Government has taken 
serves to underline the importance it attaches to 
the maintenance and development of the closest 
possible understanding with our regional partners 
on matters of such grave common concern. lt 
gives further strength to our firm views about the 
dangers Libyan activities bring to the region. 

The Secretary of the Libyan People’s Bureau has 
today been instructed to close the Bureau forth- 
with and to leave Australia within ten days. His 
assistant is to leave within three weeks. 
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Travel to Fiji 


News release issued by the Department of- 
Foreign Affairs, on 20 May: . 


There are still significant uncertainties in the 
political situation in Fiji and there have been 
instances of lawlessness. While this situation 
persists the Department of Foreign Affairs con- 
tinues to advise caution. Unless they have a 
pressing need to travel, intending visitors should 
consider deferring firm travel arrangements until 
the situation is clarified. 


French nuclear testing at Mururoa 
Atoll 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 21 


- May: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today reaffirmed Australia’s strong 
condemnation of French nuclear testing in the 
South Pacific following reports from the Australian 
Seismological Centre, Canberra, and from New 
Zealand scientists of a further French nuclear test. 
at Mururoa Atoll. 

According to these reports, the test occurred on 
20 May (early am 21 May Australian time). 
Estimates of the yield of the blast are in the range 
of 30-55 kilotonnes, the largest recorded test since 
late-1985. It was the second French nuclear test 
recorded this year (the first was on 6 May) and the 
85th underground test at Mururoa recorded since 
1975. | 

Senator Evans said the test was particularly 
offensive being conducted immediately prior to 
the eighteenth South Pacific Forum which is 
scheduled to be held in Apia, Western Samoa, on 
29-30 May. The Forum, since its inception, has 
consistently protested against French nuclear test- 
ing in the South Pacific. 

Senator Evans emphasised that nuclear testing 
in the Pacific was condemned by all the nations of 
the region and that the continuation of French 
nuclear testing was an affront to South Pacific 
nations. The common opposition of the South 
Pacific states to nuclear testing has been embo- 
died in the Treaty of Rarotonga which is aimed at 
establishing a South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone. 
The Treaty came into force on 11 December 
1986. a 

Senator Evans also reiterated the high priority 
that Australia attached to the early conclusion of a 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty that would end all 
nuclear tests by all countries in all environments 
for all time. 
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Fiji: political situation 
News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 21 May: 


Australians have watched with close interest 
and deep concern the recent events in Fiji. The 
Australian Government has monitored the evolv- 
ing situation extremely carefully, hour by hour, 
including through the reporting of our High 
Commission in Suva. It is absolutely appropriate 
that this should be so given the importance to 
Australian interests of stability in this near neigh- 
bour and the fact that we have been faced with the 
unprecedented spectacle in the South Pacific of 
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the forced overthrow by the military of a democra- 
tically elected government. 

Cabinet met again today to review the very fluid 
situation in Fiji, to review the approach which the 
Government has adopted and to consider a range 
of possible responses by Australia. | express again 
our continuing strong concern at damage being 
inflicted on the fabric of Fiji society and on its 
political institutions. 

Australia is accustomed to share with Fiji 
common values of the rule of law and of 
Parliamentary democracy based on free elections. 
Those values have been shared because of our 
respective sovereign commitments to them and in 





Sixteen trade officials from eight Asian and Pacific nations were in Australia between 25 May and 5 June on a trade 
promotion and marketing training course. The course, held at the International Trade Development Centre at the 
World Trade Centre in Melbourne, was run by the Australian Government to advise and assist developing countries 
in marketing and promoting their products in Australia. Operated by the Australian Department of Trade, the course 
is part of the Market Advisory Service established in 1974 to assist developing countries to expand their trade with 
Australia and in doing so, contribute to their economic development. The course included lectures, case studies, and 


visits to retail outlets, importers’ warehouses, ports and air 


cargo facilities. Countries with representatives on the 


course were Bangladesh, Burma, Peoples’ Republic of China, Fiji, Mauritius, Sri Lanka, Papua New Guinea, and 
Vietnam. Pictured (left to right) are Fijian representatives Mrs Merewalesi T. Falemaka, Economic Planning Officer, 
Ministry of Trade, Industry and Tourism, Suva; Mr Mahendra Prasad Lakan, Senior Assistant Research Officer, Fiji 
Trade and Investment Board, Suva; and the Deputy Director of the International Trade Development Centre, Mr 
Colin Elliott, discuss the course at the World Trade Centre, Melbourne. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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recognition of their contribution to the welfare, 
progress, and security of the South Pacific region. 


The Government accordingly believes that in 
emphasising publicly those values and objectives 
it has also been helping in a time of crisis to hold 
before the leadership of Fiji the values of that 
nation as well as of Australia. The Government 
continues to be convinced of the sole claim to 
legitimacy of the Bavadra Government. it will 
maintain its condemnation of the military coup. It 
reaffirms also its strong view that if reliance is to 
be placed on fresh elections they must be free and 
general and be held under the existing Constitu- 
tion. 


Although the situation in Fiji is highly complex 
and although there have been many twists and 
turns as the situation has unfolded, no analysis 
can escape one basic judgment. The essence of 
the crisis is the assault on Fijian democracy. The 
solution to the crisis must be the restoration of 
democratic principles and practice. We can be 
flexible as to precise solutions, but consistency 
with that basic principle is vital. 


We believe also that given the delicately 
balanced communal relationships in Fiji, the 
protection and preservation into the future of 
democratic process is indispensable to all the 
people of Fiji. The unique composition of Fiji 
society provides added proof of the essentiality of 
genuine democracy to all groups. 


Fiji already has certain constitutionally entren- 
ched rights for the Fijians. The maintenance or 
modification of these rights are the responsibility 
of all those in Fiji. They will fail themselves if they 
fail to proceed by due democratic processes and if 
they confuse the agreed entrenchment of certain 
rights with any attempt by one community to seek 
control of the other through some contamination 
of the Constitution. 


The Government confirms its support for the 
Governor-General’s courageous efforts to uphold 
the Constitution and to accept appropriate advice 
to that end. It praises the courage displayed by Dr 
Bavadra under enormous strain and his concilia- 
tory approach following his release. It appeals to 
both major communities to recognise as they have 
in the past that they each depend vitally on 
Parliamentary democracy. It reaffirms that the 
armed forces and police have only one role, to 
serve and not subvert their democratic Constitu- 
tion. 
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We hope earnestly that the search for a solution: - 
and the proper means to finding it can proceed 
with the participation of all parties and at a pace — 
as well as direction that will prevent any further 
disturbance of law and order or further human 
suffering and damage to property. i 


in weighing our responses to developments in 
Fiji we need also to take account of the views of 
our friends in the South Pacific region. The events 
in Fiji are as unwelcome for them as they are for 
us, and unsettling for Fiji's neighbours. In deciding 
on our own actions we have to bear in mind the 
implications they have for these countries and for 
our relations with them. 


We shall keep in contact with these countries 
about developments in Fiji and our responses. | 
have myself been in touch with New Zealand 
Prime Minister Lange on a number of occasions 
and have spoken to Papua New Guinea Prime 
Minister Wingti. Our diplomatic missions in the 
region are conveying our views to the Govern- 
ments of other South Pacific countries and are 
reporting their views to us. : 


i will have an excellent and very timely 
opportunity to talk about events in Fiji with South: 
Pacific leaders at the South Pacific Forum meeting 
in Apia in just over a week. 


A most important consideration is that in 
influencing the course of events in Fiji the sense of 
direction conveyed by the collective views of 
Fiji's neighbours will be of great importance. 
Those deciding how to resolve the crisis in Fiji will 
have to be conscious of the importance to Fiji of. 
its reputation in the South Pacific region and of its 
ties with neighbouring countries. | 


For this reason, also, | attach considerable 
weight to maintaining close consultation and 
co-operation with our neighbours in the South 
Pacific. 


Clearly the development of exact means of 
restoring democratic processes in Fiji must be 
principally a matter for the people of Fiji them- 
selves. But Australia can, by its own posture and 
actions, help facilitate the process and impress the 
need for the effort in Fiji to proceed with speed 
and determination. Because of our own national 
interest and our longstanding friendship with Fiji 
and its people we cannot ignore a responsibility to 
do so. 


in the light of these considerations Cabinet 
discussed a number of options. It noted that | have 
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already suggested to Commonwealth Secretary- 
General Ramphal that he issue a statement in 
support of maintaining the democratic process in 
_ Fiji under the existing constitution. | appreciate his 
prompt response. 


Other specific actions already taken by the 
Government in response to last week’s coup have 
been: 


è a freeze on the initiation of any new Australian 
aid activities; i 


è suspension of a range of activities in the 
defence co-operation field, involving: 


— no new defence co-operation activities; 

— suspension of all routine RAN visits and 
RAAF flights; 

— suspension of plans for future activities 

___ with, and delivery of new equipment to, the 

Fiji armed forces: 

— no acceptance of further Fiji Armed Forces 
personnel for training in Australia: 

— on the day of the coup instructions were 
given to Australian advisory personnel in 
Fiji to continue to report for duty but to 
avoid action that would be seen as outside 
their status as Australian Defence Co- 
operation personnel. 


In addition Cabinet has today decided on a 
number of important new steps: 


@ the bilateral officials talks with Fiji scheduled 
for June have been cancelled: 


è we will intensify dialogue with other countries 
about the situation in Fiji. One purpose will be 
to encourage other governments to make abso- 
lutely clear their opposition to the Fiji coup and 
their demand for the full restoration of demo- 
cracy there; 

— a special effort will be made to talk with 
other Commonwealth countries; 


è In addition, it has been decided that Australia 
should seek an exchange of views on the Fiji 
crisis with our fellow members of the South 
Pacific Forum. Those soundings have already 
begun as part of our continuing dialogue; 
— however, the South Pacific Forum Meeting 

in Apia at the end of the month will provide 
a valuable opportunity for leaders of the 
regional countries directly concerned to 
consider what scope there might be for us 
together to signal our support for the restor- 
ation of democracy in Fiji; 

è And, in the defence co-operation area, Austra- 
lian Defence Force Advisory personnel now 
serving in Fiji have been instructed not to report 
for duty and; 
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— training of Fiji military personnel at present 
in Australia has been suspended. 


Cabinet examined a number of possible econo- 
mic measures, including aid, which could serve to 
bring home the depth of Australia’s concern to the 
authorities in Fiji. It concluded that the measures 
reviewed should remain on the table, but that this 
was not the time for quick recourse to economic 
pressures, The immediate and spontaneous effects 
on Fiji's economy of the attack on constitutional 
rule were in any case severe and may well 
intensify unless normality is rapidly restored. 
These heavy economic penalties on Fiji will be 
difficult to retrieve and are likely, if left uncheck- 
ed, to damage permanently the existing b 





took the view that all responsible figures in Hi = 


should be acutely aware of this prospect ine: ce 


considering the future course of events in their 
country. | 


Protection of Australians 


The Cabinet today also agreed details of con- 
tingency planning to evacuate Australian citizens 
from Fiji should this be required. 


As | have repeatedly made clear, my Govern- 
ment unequivocally rejects any suggestion that it 
would intervene with military force to influence 
the political processes now underway in Fiji. 
Australian contingency planning only addresses 
the possible need to protect the safety of Austra- 
lian citizens in Fiji should civil order there 
deteriorate. 


The Government's absolute priority in this 
situation, as in all circumstances, is to preserve the 
safety and welfare of Australian citizens. 


It is the Government's strongest hope that 
emergency evacuation measures would not be 
required. The Government is conscious of the 
measures being undertaken to reduce tensions in 
the country and that at the present time the 
situation is relatively calm. However, the Govern- 
ment is also conscious that acts of violence have 
occurred and that there is a potential risk to 
Australian citizens in Fiji. 


Circumstances at the moment do not require 
the evacuation of Australian citizens, and the 
Government has no information to indicate that 
expatriates in Fiji, including Australians, are in 
any immediate danger. 


The Government, nevertheless, considers that 
prudent responsibility to its citizens requires it to 
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the economic welfare of all Fiji citizens. Cat ab 
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© make provision for the possible evacuation of 
~ Australians from Fiji. 

To achieve this, it is expected that the opera- 
tions of international airlines serving Fiji should be 
able to meet the needs of those Australian citizens 
who might wish to leave. The Government is 
keeping in close contact with Qantas on arrange- 
ments for this. 

However, the Government must also take 
account of the possibility that civil operations may 
need to be supplemented by other means, includ- 
ing assistance by elements of the Australian 
Defence Force. On the advice of the Chief of the 
Defence Force, the Government has examined a 
range of planning options to meet a variety of 
possible scenarios. These include the use of: 
è civil aircraft; 

è a combination of civil and military aircraft; 
è military aircraft only; and 

è naval ships. 

Cabinet noted that because of pre-programmed 
visits to the South Pacific there were already five 
RAN ships in the immediate vicinity of Fiji (HMAS 
Sydney, Adelaide, Stalwart, Wollongong and 
Cessnock). The Government has decided those 
ships will remain in the area for the time being. In 
addition, HMAS Success, the Fleet Underway 
Replenishment Ship has sailed for the Fiji area 
today (21 May) to support the continued operation 
of the RAN ships already in the area. 

Cabinet also noted that HMAS Tobruk lett 
Sydney today en route to Apia, Western Samoa, to 
provide accommodation and other support for the 
South Pacific Forum Meeting on 29, 30 May. 
Advantage may be taken of this deployment to 
have additional support available for the possible 
movement of Australian citizens from Fiji. 

Because of the large number of Australians in 
Fiji and the potential complexity of any evacu- 
ation, should it be required, some additional 
personnel may be embarked in HMAS Tobruk for 
transfer to the other ships in the Fiji area where 
they would remain unless required. The person- 
nel, consisting of any army company (about 110 
personnel) from the Operational Deployment 
Force based in Townsville, have been placed on 
notice and may be flown to Norfolk Island to join 
HMAS Tobruk if required. 

| wish to stress that the only purpose in 
embarking the company would be to assist in any 
evacuation operation, including assistance with 
the security of Australian citizens and the pro- 
vision of administrative and communications 
support for that operation. This would be the 
minimum number of personnel for such a task and 
would be totally inadequate for any broader 
purpose. 
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| have released these details so that there will be- 
no misunderstanding of the purpose of the Austra- — 
lian Defence Force units near Fiji. | emphasise that 
there is no current intention to evacuate Austral- 
ians from Fiji and that this is simply prudent 
contingency planning. Should circumstances arise — 
where evacuation becomes necessary this would 
be announced by the Government and arranged 
through the Australian High Commission. | 

The Government will maintain its present close 
contacts with other countries which have similar 
interests in the situation about possible co- 
operative efforts in the event that evacuation 
becomes necessary. 


Secretary of Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 21 May: 


Mr Ron Brown has today been appointed 
Secretary, Department of Immigration and Ethnic. 
Affairs. 

Mr Brown has been Executive Director of the 
Special Broadcasting Service since 1985. Before 
then, he held a range of posts in the Common- 
wealth Department of Social Security where he 
has been the Director of the Northern Territory, 
Tasmania, South Australia, and most recently 
New South Wales Regional Offices. 

Before joining the Australian Public Service, Mr 
Brown was Director, Social Planning, Fitzroy. 
Regional Council for Social Development, an 
appointment he took up after some thirteen years 
in the State Public Service in Queensland. Mr 
Brown’s appointment with the SBS will terminate 
on 30 june, and he takes up his new appointment 
on 1 July 1987. l 

The position of Executive Director, SBS will be 
advertised as soon as practicable. 


China: Australian aid for victims 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 22 
May: 

The Australian Government will provide 
$100 000 to assist the victims of a catastrophic fire 
in China. 
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The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announcing the allocation, to 
be made from the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau’s Emergency Humanitarian Assist- 
ance Fund. 

The fire broke out two weeks ago in Heilong- 
jiang Province in the north-east of China. The fire 
has raged out of control through 600 000 hectares 
of land, more than half of which is forest, and it is 
still burning. 

The death toll is estimated to be more than 200 
people, with property damage believed to be in 
excess of U.S.$100 million. 
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Visit by Mongolian Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 22 
May: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today that Mr Mangalyn 
Dugersuren, Foreign Minister of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, will visit Australia from 26-30 
May at the invitation of the Australian Govern- 
ment. 

The Foreign Minister, Mr Hayden, will have 
discussions with Mr Dugersuren in Canberra on 
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27 May ona number of bilateral and international 
subjects of concern to Australia and Mongolia. Mr 
Dugersuren will also meet with the Governor- 
General, the President of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House and the Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence. 

Mr Hayden and Mr Dugersuren have met once 
previously, during the United Nations General 
Assembly meeting in New York, in September 
1986. Mr Dugersuren’s visit is the first to Australia 
by a Mongolian Foreign Minister since diplomatic 
relations were established in September 1972. 


Ambassador to Netherlands 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today the appointment 
of Dr Don Grimes as Australia’s Ambassador to 
the Netherlands. Dr Grimes’ most recent appoint- 
ment was that of Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment and Manager of Government Business in the 
Senate and Minister for Community Services. 

In announcing the appointment Mr Hayden 
noted that Dr Grimes’ distinguished parliamentary 





Dr Don Grimes. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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career, which included two ministerial appoint- 
ments (Minister for Social Security 1983-84, and 
Minister for Community Services since 1984), 
made him well suited to the position of Ambas- 
sador to the Netherlands. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia enjoyed a close 
relationship with the Netherlands which was 
reinforced by the growing economic and com- 
mercial ties between the two countries. 

Dr Grimes succeeds Mr Geoffrey Price, who 
has been Ambassador in The Hague since 1984. 
He is expected to take up his appointment in July. 





Mr Lawry Herron. (Department of Foreign Affairs photo 


Ambassador to Poland 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreig 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bi 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointmer 
of Mr Lawry Herron as Australia’s Ambassador t 
Poland. He succeeds Mr Max Hughes, who hi 
been Ambassador since 1985. 

Mr Hayden noted that Australia had enjoyed 
long and productive relationship with Polan 
marked by co-operation during World War Il ar 
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the establishment of resident embassies in War- 
saw and Canberra in 1973. He said that the two 
countries had built up useful exchanges in trade 
and culture and the Polish community in Australia 
had made a significant contribution to Australia’s 
development. 

Mr Hayden noted that there had been an 
increase in high-level visits between Australia and 
Poland in recent years; these included visits by the 
Polish Foreign Minister, a Polish Parliamentary 
delegation and the Polish Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of State to Australia, and the visit of an 
Australian Parliamentary delegation to Poland. 
These visits followed an improvement in relations 
as a result of encouraging developments in 
Poland. 

Mr Herron has held a number of appointments 
in both Canberra and overseas. This includes his 
appointment as Legal Adviser, International Ato- 
mic Energy Agency, Vienna, from 1978-83. Mr 
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Herron will take up his appointment in Warsaw 
shortly. 


Ambassador to Mexico 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Bill Farmer as Australia’s Ambassador to 
Mexico. He succeeds Mr John McCarthy who has 
been Ambassador since 1985. 

Mr Hayden said that warm and cordial relations 
between Australia and Mexico, an_ influential 
country both in the Western hemisphere and on 
the world stage, had built up over many years. The 
two countries already shared a wide range of 
multilateral and bilateral interests and Australia 
welcomed recent high-level exchanges with 
Mexico. 
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Mr Bill Farmer. (Department of Foreign Affairs photo). 


Mr Farmer joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1969, has served in Cairo, London and 
Suva, and is currently Minister and Deputy 
Permanent Representative at UN New York. He is 
expected to take up his appointment in Mexico 
City in July. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


MAY 

5 Chile 
Mr Jaime Alejandro Herrera presented his 
Letters of Credence as Ambassador. 

25 Mongolia 
Mr Nyamyn_ Luvsanschulten presented his 
Letters of Credence as Ambassador. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


There was no presentation of credentials by Heads 
of Mission in May. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC 


Text of the communique issued in Apia, Western Samoa, on 30 May, at the completion of the 18th 


South Pacific Forum: 


The 18th South Pacific Forum was held in Apia, Western Samoa from 29-30 May 1987. The Forum 
was attended by Heads of Government of Australia, Cook Islands, Federated States of Micronesia, 
Kiribati, Marshall Islands, Nauru, New Zealand, Niue, Papua New Guinea, Solomon Islands, Tuvalu 
and Western Samoa, while Vanuatu was represented by the Deputy Prime Minister and Tonga was 
represented by its Minister for Foreign Affairs and Defence. The Prime Minister of Western Samoa, Hon 


Va'ai Kolone chaired the meeting. 


2. The Federated States of Micronesia and the 
Republic of Marshall Islands were welcomed as 
full members of the South Pacific Forum. 

3. Heads of Government noted and endorsed 
the expression by the Chairman in his opening 
statement of the deep concern and anguish which 
they felt over recent events involving the over- 
___ throw of the elected government in Fiji. Recognis- 
ing the complexity of the problems in Fiji they 
fully shared the hopes expressed by the Chairman, 
reflecting as they did the same hopes expressed by 
the Governor-General of Fiji, for a peaceful and 
satisfactory solution to the current problems. They 
associated themselves with his expression of 
willingness to provide whatever help they might 
be able to lend. 

4. It was agreed that the Chairman would 
convey to the Governor-General of Fiji, the 
Forum's willingness to help and to request the 
Governor-General to indicate to the forum the 
forms of assistance he considered most 
appropriate. 

5. As one form of such help, after detailed 
informal discussion and contact with Fiji in the 
course of the meeting, Heads of Government 
decided that, should the Governor-General of Fiji 
indicate that such a Forum initiative would be 
constructive and of assistance, the Forum would 
send a mission to Fiji. The mission would be led 
by the Prime Minister of Australia and comprise 
the Prime Minister of Solomon Islands and the 
Director of SPEC. Should the Governor-General of 
Fiji deem such a course of action desirable the 
mission would hold discussions with all parties in 
Fiji with a view to attempting to facilitate proces- 
ses leading to a resolution of current problems. 

6. Should the Governor-General of Fiji respond 
with a request for assistance additional to that 
contingently provided by the Forum or different 
therefrom, then the Chairman shall have the 
responsibility to communicate that request to 
Heads of Government and the Director will 
co-ordinate the response. 
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7. Heads of Government noted the increasing- 
ly complex environment in which the Forum was 
meeting and accordingly gave particular attention 
to how it might react most effectively, as the 
paramount regional organisation, to the chal- 
lenges now before it and those still to come. 

8. It considered there was urgent need to 
strengthen the Forum and spec in regard to the 
recognition accorded to both institutions by other 
governments and organisations. After seventeen 
years the South Pacific Forum had developed as 
the paramount political institution in the South 
Pacific and steps would be taken to consolidate its 
position. The Forum as part of its response to these 
needs decided to establish a committee on 
regional institutional arrangements which would, 
among other things, look at ways to increase 
international recognition of the Forum and ex- 
amine the concept of a single regional organis- 
ation and develop ways to strengthen the Forum 
and its Secretariat (SPEC). 


New Caledonia 


9. The Forum reviewed developments affecting 
New Caledonia since the ministerial committee 
meeting on New Caledonia which was held in 
Auckland in March 1987. 

10. The Forum once again expressed its firm 
support for an early and peaceful transition to an 
independent New Caledonia in accordance with 
the innate and active rights of the indigenous 
people and in a manner which guaranteed the 
rights and interests of all inhabitants of this 
multi-racial society. The Forum adopted the con- 
clusions of the Auckland ministerial meeting 
which sought an act of  self-determination 
offering: 

@ free, honest and genuine choice; 

@ inclusion in the franchise of only those who can 
demonstrate long-term residence in and com- 
mitment to New Caledonia. it should ensure 
that the rights and interests of all inhabitants are 
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guaranteed, with special recognition of Kanak 

rights; 

è all options being open: including status quo, 
integration, internal self-government, associ- 
ated independence, or unqualified independ- 
ence; 

è political education for the people so that all 
options are understood and in particular no 
options are seen to carry punitive consequ- 
ences. 

11. The Forum was particularly encouraged by 
the breadth and depth of support it received at the 
8th Conference of Heads of State or governments 
of the movement of non-aligned countries and at 
the United Nations where New Caledonia was 
successfully reinscribed on the list of non self- 
governing territories. The Forum expressed its 
gratitude to those UN member states which had 
supported UNGA Resolution 41/41A and particu- 
larly to the 30 member states co-sponsors of the 
resolution for reinscription. 

12. The Forum expressed grave disquiet about 
the current policies of the Government of France 
with regard to New Caledonia. It noted that 
France was pressing ahead with a referendum on 
French terms in which a significant proportion of 
the indigenous population had proclaimed, 
through its representative organisation, the 
FLNKS, that it would take no part. The Forum 
completely rejected the referendum. In the cir- 
cumstances such a referendum would be divisive, 
futile and a recipe for disaster. The Forum called 
upon France to abandon its referendum. 

13. Noting that the current French Government 
has based its policies for the future of New 
Caledonia on the referendum and that that re- 
ferendum would now be an empty exercise, the 
Forum question what steps France then intended 
to pursue. 

14. Stating that New Caledonia represented a 
continuing and compelling concern for the South 
Pacific region, the Forum emphasised its commit- 
ment to dialogue and expressed its wish to send a 
Forum delegation to New Caledonia to discuss the 
situation with all parties. It also indicated its strong 
interest in discussing the issue with France in Paris 
and stood ready to despatch a delegation for that 
purpose should France be genuinely interested in 
a dialogue to achieve a peaceful resolution. The 
Forum reaffirmed its 1986 decision that the Forum 
Chairman was authorised to enter into a dialogue 
on its behalf with the FLNKS to further that 
process. 

15. The Forum also called upon the United 
Nations Special Committee on Decolonisation to 
recommend to the 1987 United Nations General 
Assembly, a UN-sponsored referendum in New 
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Caledonia consistent with the 
accepted principles and practices of 
determination and independence. 

16. The Forum called upon the South Pacific 
Games Council to change the venue of the South 
Pacific Games scheduled to be held in New 
Caledonia in December 1987, in the interests of 
the safety and welfare of participating athletes. 


Regional security concerns 


Exchange of information on international de- 
velopments affecting the security of the region. 

17. The Forum agreed to establish a system ol 
information exchange to improve the volume, the 
relevance and the timeliness of such exchanges 
between Forum countries on international de- 
velopments affecting regional security. In additior 
to covering matters affecting national security anc 
defence, the Forum also decided that develop- 
ments affecting the economic security of the 
region should be monitored and included in the 
system for increased exchange of information. I 
recognised that economic deprivation was inimic- 
al to security, particularly in small states. As parl 
of the system for enhancing information exchange 
an initial meeting of officials will be held in late 
1987. 


Terrorism and hijacking 


18. In light of the recent attempted hijacking o 
an Air New Zealand aircraft, the Forum agreec 
that a regional response to terrorism was appropri. 
ate to counter this emerging threat. It decided tc 
establish a working group to examine the issue 
and develop ways to enhance the capacity of the 
Forum states to counter terrorism and hijacking 


Nuclear issues 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone (SPNFZ) Treaty 


19. The Forum welcomed Solomon Islands a: 
the eleventh signatory to the South Pacific Nuc 
lear Free Zone Treaty when its Prime Minister 
Hon. Ezekiel Alebua signed the treaty during the 
Forum meeting. It noted that the treaty hac 
entered into force on 11 December 1986 and the 
number of parties to the Treaty now totalled nine 

20. While deeply appreciated that the People 
Republic of China and the USSR had signet 
protocols 2 and 3 of the treaty, the Forun 
expressed disappointment that the Soviet Unior 
had made an imprecise statement concerning it 
interpretation of the treaty. It called upon the 
USSR not to enter any reservations or statement a 
interpretation when it ratified the protocols. 

21. The Forum also expressed disappointmen 
that while both the United States and the Unites 
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Kingdom had indicated their willingness to infor- 
mally abide by the provisions of the treaty and its 
protocols they had nevertheless refrained from 
signing them. The Forum called upon both these 
Nuclear Weapon States and France to sign the 
Protocols. 

22. The Forum expressed its profound concern 
that France continued to test nuclear devices in 
the South Pacific and called for this to cease. 


South Pacific Regional Environment Protection 
(SPREP) Convention 


23. The Forum welcomed the conclusion of 
the SPREP convention in Noumea in November 
1986. It noted that, by the time of the Forum, nine 
countries had signed and one had ratified the 
Convention and its Protocols. It called upon all 
countries eligible to join the Convention to do so 
as early as possible. 


Regional fisheries 


23. The Forum welcomed the conclusion of 
negotiations on the Multilateral Fisheries Treaty 
with the United States and the signing of that 
treaty by countries in Port Moresby on 2nd April 
1987. The Forum noted with satisfaction that Niue 
and Vanuatu became the 13th and 14th signator- 
ies during the course of the Forum meeting. It 
enjoined signatories to ratify the treaty as early as 
possible to enable the substantial benefits arising 
from the implementation of the treaty to become 
available to Forum countries. 

25. The Forum also endorsed Forum states 
adopting a regional or sub-regional approach to 
fisheries negotiations with the Government of 
Japan as a matter of priority. It requested the 
Director of the Forum Fisheries Agency to pursue 
this issue. 

26. The Forum condemned in the strongest 
possible terms the continued illegal fishing activi- 
ties of United States purse seiners and other 
Foreign fishing vessels within the 200 mile EEZs of 
its member states. In this context it welcomed new 
initiatives by Australia and New Zealand in 
association with the FFA to improve regional 
surveillance capabilities. 

27. It congratulated the Director of the Forum 
Fisheries Agency, Mr Philipp Muller, on his 
reappointment. 


Japan 


28. The Forum welcomed progress in the 
dialogue with Japan including the visit by the 
Japanese Foreign Minister to the South Pacific in 
January 1987 and his announcement of a $2 
million special fund for Pacific islands. The Forum 
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also requested Japan to regard SPEC as a conduit 
for regional funds and to adapt its aid procedures 
to meet the special needs of the South Pacific. The 
Forum also expressed its hope that japan would 
be able to substantially expand its development 
assistance to the region. 


Economic issues 


29. The Forum reviewed regional economic 
issues. Due to the fragility of the economies of 
some of its member states it decided that econo- 
mic issues required regular consideration at 
Heads of Government level. It noted that the 
secretariat was examining the concept of Pacific 
Closer Economic Relations which would enable a 
wide range of options for regional economic 
co-operation to be evaluated. It decided to 
consider these issues further at the 1988 forum. 


Smaller Island Countries 


30. The Forum reaffirmed its support for the 
special measures to be taken to assist in the 
development of those of its member states classi- 
fied as Smaller Island Countries (SIC). It welcomed 
the establishment of a smaller island countries 
funding facility to be administered by SPEC, 
noting contributions by New Zealand and 
Australia and in particular New Zealand's con- 
tribution of NZ$250 000 per year for the next 
three years. It also recognised that special support 
to SICs went beyond an increased availability of 
funds. A reappraisal and change in approach and 
attitude, by other countries and organisations in 
all aspects of their relationship with SICs, was 
required. It urged all aid donors to bear in mind 
the very special needs of its most disadvantaged 
members. 


Trade in agricultural commodities 


31. The Forum expressed concern at foresha- 
dowed trade restrictions on vegetable oil imports 
from ACP countries by the EEC. It called upon the 
EEC not to impose restrictions particularly since 
coconut products played such a vital role in the 
economies of the Forum Island Countries (FIC), it 
supported the representations of the Cairns Group 
of Fair Traders to achieve more equitable inter- 
national trading practices in agricultural products 
and called upon the majors to accept that their 
international trading practices and protectionist 
policies had highly dangerous political as well as 
economic ramifications that could lead to insta- 
bility. 

32. The Forum also recognised the need for a 
regional approach to the identification of long- 
term uses of the coconut tree given the likelihood 
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that the price for copra is likely to continue to be 
weak for the foreseeable future. 


Telecommunications 


33. The Forum expressed its disappointment 
that the World Bank appeared unwilling to 
provide funds to all Forum Island Countries to 
assist in the implementation of the South Pacific 
Telecommunications Development Program. It 
called upon the World Bank to review its decision 
in cognisance of the extremely valuable contribu- 
tion it could make to funding infrastructural 
telecommunications development in the region. 


South Africa 


34. The Forum noted the unprecedented tur- 
moil in South Africa arising directly out of the 
abhorrent policies of apartheid, and the elections 
of 6 May which moved South Africa to an even 
more extreme position, and expressed its unani- 





China was the first country to contribute to an international wall of friendship expected to be built in Hobart 





mous concern at the worsening situation. It voiced 
its support for the frontline states in South Africa. 
Noting that the South African Government's 
refusal to enter into a dialogue was the primary 
obstacle to a peaceful future for all the people of 
South Africa, the Forum hoped that it was still not 
too late for a just solution to be found. 


Australian Bicentennial 


35. The Forum noted that 1988 would mark 
the Australian Bicentennial and the invitation by 
the Australian Prime Minister to Forum countries 
to participate in these celebrations, including in 
Expo 88, as well as in other events in Australia, for 
example the festival of South Pacific Arts. 


19th South Pacific Forum 


36. The Forum welcomed with pleasure the 
offer of the Kingdom of Tonga to host the 19tt 
Forum in 1988. 


— 


Tasmania, during 1988. Conceived in 1984 by Tasmanian historian Mr Basil Rait, as a means of acknowledgins 
national and ethnic groups which have settled in Tasmania since its European origins in 1804, more than 5( 
countries have either donated inscribed stones of predetermined dimensions, or promised to do so before next year 
The Chinese stone was donated in July 1984 through the Chinese Community Association of Tasmania. The Chinese 
first arrived in Tasmania, which has a sister-state relationship with Fujian Province, during the 1830s. The project i. 
being co-ordinated through the Tasmanian Government's multicultural affairs office. Pictured are the Tasmania! 
Minister for Ethnic Affairs, Mr Roger Groom, centre, Mr Rait and the President of the Chinese Community Associatior 
of Tasmania, Mrs Katie Young, with the Chinese and other stones for the wall in Hobart. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Opening statement by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Australia-United 
States ministerial meeting, in Sydney, on 22 June: 
Secretary of State Shultz, Secretary of Defense Weinberger and other members of the United States 


delegation: on behalf of my colleagues Kim Beazley, the Minister for Defence and John Dawkins, the 
Minister for Trade, and of my delegation, | welcome you most warmly to these Australia-United States 


ministerial talks. 


Last year’s talks in San Francisco, held 35 years 
after the ANZUS Treaty began in that city, marked 
something of a watershed, as we sought to define 
a relationship without the trilateral activities in 
which New Zealand had previously participated. 
We affirmed then, by exchange of letters, that our 
ANZUS commitments remained undiminished 
between us. Over the last ten months, despite the 
regrettable absence of New Zealand, we have 
found that our alliance has remained as strong as 
it has ever been, and that we are continuing to 
work together confidently and effectively. 

As I have noticed before, our alliance has all the 
attributes of permanence, since it is not only an 
alliance between democracies with similar 
values, but also a genuinely democratic alliance. 
Within that alliance, the interests of each are 
respected by the other partner. We can live with 
and work to resolve our differences when they 
arise, and benefit mutually by our close co- 
operation. 

The area in which we have most to resolve is 
the economic one, which is why it was so 
important at our talks last year and will be again 
this year. Australians see economic well-being as 
a major component of security, and the world 
continues to face difficult economic prospects. 
We have put a great deal of initiative and effort in 
the period since we last met into countering 
agricultural protectionism. Lately, we have begun 
to see some encouraging signs, notably at the 
OECD Ministerial Council Meeting in Paris and in 
the consolidation of the commitments made there 
at the Venice Summit. 

it is vital that this time those commitments are 
honoured. If they are not, there is the prospect of a 
trade war which will seriously jeopardise not only 
global economic well-being but the defence and 
security of us all. That is why Australia worked so 
hard to establish the Cairns Group of fair traders, 
which we consider has played an important and 
positive role in progress to date. 

| must acknowledge here that we have bene- 
fited from and greatly valued the co-operative 
approach of the United States Administration to 
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the process of getting the new MTN Round 
underway. At the same time, | cannot stress too 
strongly the damage that would be dealt to the 
Australian and other non-subsidising agricultural 
exporters by some of the protectionist measures 
now under consideration in the United States 
Congress. We recognise that President Reagan has 
promised to veto any protectionist elements of the 
proposed legislation. | can only again seek the 
active role of you as Secretary of State, and Mr 
Weinberger as Secretary of Defense, in pointing 
out to Congress the great damage this kind of 
protectionism, including the subsidisation of agri- 
culture, does not only to the United States but to 
the friends and allies of the United States through- 
out the world. We understand your deep econo- 
mic problems. But countries such as Australia 
played no part in creating those problems. Indeed, 
we are playing our part in their solution for these 
sorts of reasons that Australians who generally 
have warm feelings towards the United States find 
it so difficult to understand why Australia should 
be ground down by a battle which we had no part 
in starting and have done all we could to stop. 

We cannot overlook the fact that the bricks and 
mortar of our security relationship is our bilateral! 
defence co-operation, and it is no accident that 
our defence colleagues are represented at these 
successors to the ANZUS Council meetings in 
such overwhelming strength. We shail have the 
opportunity to review today not only that impress- 
ive co-operation but the regional and global 
security climate in which we operate. 

In this region in which our mutual interests most 
heavily overlap, we have the chance to review 
what has been a remarkably eventful year in the 
South Pacific, and to consider major Asian region- 
al situations of concern to both our countries. 

The Asian and Pacific region is commercially 
one of the most dynamic in the world and 
politically one of the most volatile. The march of 
unprecedented events in the region demands a 
high level of vigilance and reminds us of the 
necessity to deepen our commitment to the 
economic and social development and progress of 
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countries in the region. Only through fair and just 
dealing and opportunity can democratic values in 
the region be sustained. 

And for our part, we shall be hearing from a 
principal player of the prospects for nuclear arms 
control and for the management of East-West 
relations, which will largely determine the future 
of the world in which we live. In particular, we 
shall be reviewing a year in which we have all 
observed and wondered about the new rhetoric 
and proposals coming from General-Secretary 
Gorbachev. We are all understandably wary 
about what it means, and that is sensible. It is 
equally sensible, however, not to discount reflex- 
ively what he is saying, but to feel out and test 
how or whether these words might be translated 
into constructive action. 

So we meet today at a time of potentially great 
changes at the global level and present and 
significant change at the regional level. But as 
well as discussing change we will be reaffirming 
our mutual constancy to our alliance which so 
deeply benefits us both. it is in that spirit that | 
once again warmly welcome all of you to 
Australia, and look forward to our talks. 


Joint communique 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, and the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley, and the United States Secretary of State, 
Mr George Shultz, and Secretary of Defense, Mr 
Caspar Weinberger, met on 22 June 1987 at 
HMAS Watson in Sydney to discuss regional and 
global issues and significant issues in the bilateral 
relationship. The Minister for Trade, Mr John 
Dawkins, also participated in the talks. 

Both Australian and United States representa- 
tives welcomed the continuation of the regular 
pattern of close contact between their govern- 
ments at the ministerial level as a reflection of 
their shared interests and obligations as allies. 


Defence and security 


The Australian and United States Governments 
regretted the enactment earlier in June 1987 of 
legislation transforming into law the previous 
policy of the New Zealand Government which 
prevents normal patterns of alliance co-operation. 
The United States confirmed that its security 
obligations to New Zealand under the ANZUS 
Treaty would remain suspended pending adequ- 
ate corrective measures. In this context, Australia 
maintains its bilateral security relationship with 
New Zealand. in the view of both the United 
States and Australia, access for allied ships and 
aircraft is essential to the full effectiveness of the 
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ANZUS alliance. Both sides reaffirmed that th 
rights and obligations assumed by Australia an 
the United States towards each other under th 
ANZUS treaty remained constant and undirn 
nished. The two Governments noted that th 
treaty would remain in place and would provid 
the underlying framework for a resumption of fu 
trilateral co-operation when that became feasible 

The two Governments considered that, despit 
the problems flowing from New Zealand’s pol 
cies and actions, the relationship betwee 
Australia and the United States remained stron; 
This was reflected in the continued active cc 
operation during the last year on defence an 
other matters under the ANZUS alliance. 

The United States welcomed the Australia 
Government's clear endorsement of the allianc 
and its reaffirmation of the value of close securit 
co-operation between the two countries, as © 
pressed in the recent White Paper. It also agree 
that the Australian Government’s emphasis o 
defence self-reliance and modernisation, incorpc 
rated into an alliance framework and based o 
broad concepts of strategic responsibility an 
regional commitment, constituted a strong founc 
ation for the defence of Australia and for Austr 
lia’s execution of alliance responsibilities. 

The Australian representatives welcomed th 
United States representatives’ account of opportt 
nities for real progress in the U.S.-USSR disarm: 
ment talks, which could lead to a U.S.-Sovi 
Summit later this year. It was agreed that it woul 
be a valuable first step to conclude an agreemet 
on land-based nuclear missiles in the 500-500 
kilometre range band that would reduce the force 
of each to at most 100 INF missile warheads. Bot 
sides expressed the strong desire for the earlie 
removal of the remaining 100 Soviet INF from tł 
Asia-Pacific region. It was also agreed that futui 
negotiations to reduce tactical nuclear weapor 
systems would be greatly facilitated by agrei 
ments that provided for reduced and balance 
conventional force postures and for the elimin: 
tion of chemical weapons. Australia and tt 
United States would continue to work together fi 
the early conclusion of the Worldwide Chemic 
Weapons Convention. Both sides attached maj 
importance to the early achievement of 50 p 
cent cuts in strategic nuclear forces. They e 
changed views on nuclear testing matters ar 
discussed in detail their positions on the AB 
Treaty. The two countries would continue ~ 
strengthen their co-operation in seismic monite 
ing of nuclear tests. 

Both sides reaffirmed their commitment to tl 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nucle 
Weapons (NPT), noting with concern that son 
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non-nuclear weapon States, not parties to the 
NPT, appear to be holding open the option of 
developing nuclear explosives, with consequent 
risks for regional and global peace and stability. 
The Australian and United States Governments 
called on all non-nuclear weapon States which 
still have not done so to join the NPT, or at least 
accept full-scope safeguards on their nuclear 
activities. 


Regional security 


The two sides reviewed the increasingly com- 
plex political and strategic situation affecting 
states and territories in the Pacific Ocean. 

Reaffirming their commitment to democratic 
principles, they expressed their regret that military 
elements in Fiji had recently acted to overthrow a 
duly-elected Government. They stressed the im- 
portance of restoring democratic constitutional 
processes and hoped that the Governor-General’s 
efforts would lead to that end. They noted the 
outcome of the recent meeting of the South Pacific 
Forum as a significant statement of regional 
opinion. They noted with concern the indications 
of increasing interference in the affairs of the 
region by outside interests, including Libya whose 
destabilising activities in other parts of the world 
were well documented. The two sides agreed that 
the Pacific was an area of growing political and 
strategic importance and that the aspirations of 
those in the region needed to be approached with 
great sensitivity by all the major powers involved, 
in their respective ways. Among other things, they 
reviewed their concerns over Soviet activities in 
the region. 

The United States Government warmly wel- 
comed Australia’s opening of diplomatic relations 
with the Federated States of Micronesia and the 
Republic of the Marshall islands and noted with 

Satisfaction the accession to Forum membership 
of these freely associated States. The signing of the 
Multilateral Fisheries Agreement between the 
United States and regional countries was seen as a 
major step forward. Noting that the Treaty had 
been conveyed to the United States Senate for 
ratification, both sides stressed the importance of 
early completion of the ratification process and 
provision of necessary funding by all signatory 
States. 

Both Governments reaffirmed their intentions of 
continuing to work with island countries to 
promote security and stability in the region. They 
stressed that they would maintain their support for 
the social and economic development of those 
countries. The United States welcomed the Aus- 
tralian Government’s intention to give increased 
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priority to its defence relations with the indepen- 
dent countries of the South Pacific. Special note 
was taken of increases in Australian Defence 
Force ship and aircraft deployments in the area 
and the handing over to regional governments of 
the first two ships of the Pacific Patrol Boat 
project. 

The Australian Government noted its dis- 
appointment and that of the South Pacific Forum 
that the United States had decided, because of its 
view of its global security interests and responsibi- 
lities, that it could not sign the protocols to the 
Treaty of Rarotonga under present circumstances. 
it, nevertheless, welcomed the affirmation by the 
United States that its practices and activities in the 
South Pacific are not inconsistent with the Treaty 
or its protocols. 

The ministerial talks took place shortly after Mr 
Shultz and Mr Hayden had held meetings with 
ASEAN Foreign Ministers in Singapore. Both the 
United States and Australian Governments ex- 
pressed their appreciation of those meetings and 
stressed the importance they attached to co- 
operation and stability in the South-East Asian 
region. They agreed that the continued occupa- 
tion of Cambodia by Vietnamese forces remained 
the principal source of regional tension. They 
expressed their hope that all countries, including 
the Soviet Union, would contribute constructively 
to finding a solution that will lead to the re- 
establishment of an independent, neutral, and 
non-aligned Cambodia. 

Both sides drew attention to their support for the 
maintenance of stable democratic government in 
the Philippines, acknowledging the achievements 
of President Aquino’s Government. They agreed 
that President Aquino’s policies, which favour 
restoring the momentum of economic develop- 
ment in the Philippines and a more equitable 
distribution of economic resources, would make a 
major contribution to ensuring the rejection by the 
Filipino people of the communist insurgency 
against the legitimate government. 


Economic and trade issues 


Both Governments reaffirmed their commit- 
ment to reducing protectionism and dismantling 
restrictions on trade. Australia reiterated the con- 
cern it expressed at the 1986 ministerial talks in 
San Francisco that protectionist policies, especial- 
ly towards agriculture, were seriously damaging 
its vital interests. The Australian side stressed that 
protectionism and agricultural subsidies in the 
major world markets distorted the earnings of 
efficient primary commodity suppliers. To the 
degree that this imposed economic strains on 
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Australia, it impaired Australia’s ability to work 
effectively in co-operation with its allies and 
friends. 

The Australian Government noted its apprecia- 
tion of the stand of the United States Administra- 
tion against protectionist elements of trade legisla- 
tion currently under consideration in the U.S. 
Congress. The United States and Australian Gov- 
ernments agreed that progress toward free trade 
and enhanced competitiveness would help sus- 
tain an adequate level of support for mutual 
security requirements. 

The United States and Australian Governments 
both expressed their satisfaction with the outcome 
of the OECD Ministerial Council Meeting held in 
Paris on 12-13 May, stressing the need urgently to 
implement commitments made at that meeting. 
The Australian Government welcomed President 
Reagan’s support for agricultural trade reform at 
the subsequent economic summit meeting in 
Venice. Both sides noted the undertaking of the 
OECD ministerial meeting, reinforced by the 
major industrial nations at the Venice Summit, 
that as a step to create a climate of greater 
confidence they would refrain from confrontation- 
al and destabilising trade practices in agriculture. 


The United States and Australian Government: 
agreed that steps intended to resolve trade imba- 
lances among major economic actors in the 
global economy should safeguard the legitimate 
interests of third countries. Both sides agreed tha 
the major economies shared the main responsibil: 
ity for correcting the economic imbalances whict 
have stressed the international trading environ: 
ment. They emphasised their commitment tc 
seeking global solutions to current trading prob 
lems through the Uruguay Round of Multilatera 
Trade Negotiations (MTN), from which thej 
wished to see early concrete results, especially ir 
agriculture. In this regard, the United States notec 
with appreciation the role played by Australia anc 
the Cairns Group in supporting progress towar¢ 
multilateral trade reform, particularly in the are 
of agricultural liberalisation. 


The two sides agreed that the ministerial talk 
had once again effectively demonstrated the wid 
range of interests which the United States anı 
Australia shared and their continuing and stead: 
determination to work together for peace an 
genuine security both in the Asian and Pacifi 
region and globally. 
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A special trade display featuring the products of Shanghai, China's biggest manufacturing centre, staged in Australia 
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two largest cities, Sydney and Melbourne, drew record attendances from Australian buyers for a Chinese sellir 
mission exhibiting at Australia’s International Trade Development Centres. Taking an order from prospecti\ 
Australian buyer, Mr Bryan English, National Sales Manager of Sonar Hardware Proprietary Limited, Box Hi 
Victoria, are Sun Xin An (centre) of the Shanghai branch of the China National Arts and Crafts Importing ar 
Exporting Corporation and Ge Yazhen of the Shanghai branch of the China National Metals and Minera 
Corporation at the International Trade Development Centre in Melbourne. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Australian Institute of International Affairs (AHIA) 


Conference 1987 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, opening the AHA, on 13 June: 


The creation of a national headquarters for the AIIA is the kind of development which prompts a few 
words about the new complexities facing those who conduct or otherwise take an interest in foreign 
policy making. Reading the memoirs and the histories of only a few generations ago, one is struck by the 
simplicity of it all. It is amusing these days; as well as instructive, to observe the way our policies then 
were directed. To the west, our interests arched towards London, touching down only in Singapore and 
Suez and deviating occasionally towards southern Africa. to the east, it went to Washington, leaping 
over specks in the Pacific where the flags flew of countries in faraway Europe. If we had Malaya on our 
minds, we called Westminster. When Vietnam became a headache, we called Washington. 


It is different now and so complicated. The 
region around us is no longer a benign backwater. 
Our neighbours are no longer colonised, subject 
masses. | detect in political life the occasional 
deep sigh of nostalgia for those days because it is 
true that those days were predictable and (in the 
main) peaceful. Nowadays, by contrast, Australia 
is in an area which in many ways exemplifies all 
the ways the world has changed since World War 
ii. 

Our region illustrates, for example, what is 
really meant when we conduct our scholarly 
debates about the contradictions between our 
version of democracy and the old ways of 
governing traditional societies. There is no need to 
speculate about the effects on developing 
societies when the sources and distribution of 
power are challenged: the region can provide 
practical demonstrations. This is true also of such 
classical problems as the resurgence of national- 
ism and communalism in post-colonial times and 
the effect of religion on political life and institu- 
tions. The tensions and conflict about wealth 
distribution, resource allocation in a community, 
the justness and probity of national government 
and its leeching oligarch, the succession of 
authority and the attendant competition possibly 
spawned in voids, the pressure on industrialisa- 
tion programs of better health care for poorer 
people and high birth rates. We want practical 
lessons in these developments? They are right here 
in our region. 

The people of the region have changed from the 
deferential, almost invisible neighbours we were 
used to in the old imperialist days. They are 
profoundly and energetically different in terms of 
culture, religion and language. They have their 
own ambitions and values which need not neces- 
sarily coincide with ours. They are clamouring to 
enter our economic system. They want us to open 
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our markets or else they will go elsewhere. They 
are independent in every way possible. 

| realise that this is not very convenient or 
comforting for many Australians. My own view is 
that, not only is it an inevitable process, it is also a 
great opportunity for us. | mean this not only in the 
usual sense: more markets, more customers, and 
so on. | mean it also in the sense that such an 
environment of the change around us should help 
stimulate the change we need within. 

This is the whole point of the programs the 
Government has been carrying out for the past 
four years: in industry, for example; manufactur- 
ing; trade; education; the social welfare system: 
defence. One can see the change mirrored in the 
structure and work patterns of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 

| mention all this because there is a remarkable 
— even astonishing — irony in the current debate 
about our foreign policy. Among those who are 
most alarmist about change seem to be those who 
have perceived change most belatedly. Yet these 
people also tend to be those who seem most 
determined to reduce Australia’s capacity to deal 
with significant elements of change. 

The aid issue is a case in point. Over the past 
two years, the Government has reduced the aid 
budget. | do not evade the point. It was a decision 
that was made reluctantly but inevitably in the 
economic circumstances. Within these limits, 
though, a great deal has been achieved in shifting 
our aid priorities so as to help our neighbours 
cope with the kinds of change | mentioned just 
now. Funds have been increased to the Women in 
Development Program, for example. They have 
been increased for programs to help developing 
countries train senior professional, technological 
and administrative staff. They have been in- 
creased to international finance institutions which 
provide finance to developing countries. 
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We are now in the fourth year of our indicative 
$300 million, five-year program for countries in 
the South Pacific. To ensure that these more 
rational and progressive priorities are managed 
properly, the Government has reformed and 
reinvigorated ADAB. It is no longer the weak, 
unco-ordinated body the Jackson Committee 
found it to be at the time this Government 
inherited it. It is now a growing effective mechan- 
ism by which the Government can anticipate and 
adapt to the change going on around Australia. All 
this has been done not only for moral reasons: 
because, as a relatively rich nation, we are 
obliged to help our neighbours. It has been done 
also because the Government appreciates the 
potential social and other instability resulting from 
running down societies. Revolution starts with 
grumbling bellies. 

So it is alarming that the very survival of ADAB 
as well as its programs are at risk from the kind 
and the extent and the direction of expenditure 
reductions now being proposed by the Opposi- 
tion. | have energetically defended the proposition 
that overseas aid must play an equal role in these 
difficult economic times with other items in the 
Budget. But to apply to aid the kind of expenditure 
cuts the Opposition is talking about would do 
great violence to the development prospects of 
our neighbours. It would be like a surgeon taking 
a meat axe to a patient instead of a scalpel. Our 
neighbours, who have become accustomed to 
overseas aid being a bipartisan matter in Australia, 
must be very concerned at this divergence of 
policy. Opposition policy statements imply further 
cuts to overseas aid ranging from about $160 
million to about $200 million. | can assure you 
that the aid program cannot take that sort of 
violence; nor could our international reputation. 

i feel the same concern about new attitudes in 
Australia towards another of the elements of the 
change around us. This is the growing interest in 
the pace of and prospects for disarmament in a 
region which is now the most heavily armed in the 
world outside Central Europe. There are any 
number of good reasons why Australia has been 
so active in disarmament for the last four years. 
Not least is the fact that we are a leading member 
of a regional community which wants, almost 
above all else, to stay clear of Great Power 
conflict and its disastrous consequences. Australia 
played a leading part in the creation of the Treaty 
of Rarotonga. But the treaty would never have 
come about if all the members of the South Pacific 
Forum did not feel so strongly about it. Indeed, for 
almost all of them, the treaty is a major and deeply 
felt article of commitment towards which opposi- 
tion is seen as confrontration with basic beliefs 
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they hold as matters of faith and national seli 
respect. Australia’s role in helping negotiate an 
arrangement which met these deeply felt commit- 
ments and which at the same time was practical 
was not an easy task. The success of the venture, | 
can assure you, was Critical to regional comity ir 
which Australia played an important part, and ir 
particular to Australia’s credibility in that region 
The South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone forbids the 
development, testing and use of nuclear weapons 
in the region and the disposal at sea of radioactive 
waste, to name just a couple of its majol 
requirements. 

| wish, therefore, that | could persuade the 
Opposition at least to modify its intransigen 
opposition to that treaty. The Opposition has no 
yet said so but it seems logical to expect that i 
intends to propose that Australia withdraw from 
the treaty. it will do so for the same reasons as i 
proposes to abolish the Peace, Arms Control anc 
Disarmament Branch of the Department and the 
position of Ambassador for Disarmament, or the 
downgrading of the Human Rights Section. Thes¢ 
reasons are to do with the Opposition’s view tha 
there are other, more important and countervail 
ing priorities. Such decisions would be to Austra 
lia’s detriment, in particular regionally, as well a: 
to the detriment of the cause of peace. The 
progress Australia has made recently in disarma 
ment, in monitoring and verifying nuclear activity 
for example, in the adoption of the South Pacifis 
Regional Environment Program convention 
against chemical weapons and space warfare, i 
not Australia’s alone. It has been made possible br 
the strength we draw from the overwhelming 
universal desire for disarmament both withi 
Australia and around our region. 

Which brings me once more to the AHA and it 
new national headquarters. Foreign policy makin; 
is a delicate business of establishing the righ 
settings among a range of objectives which ar 
complex, as | said a moment ago, and sometime 
even contradictory. All this takes places in | 
domestic political system in which policy deci 
sions, like those who make them, are judged b 
the people every three years. The Institute i 
invaluable in such a system because it provides 
way by which this judgment can be proper! 
informed. The AIIA is an informed group of peopl 
itself, not beholden to any one interest bt 
concerned (to quote from one of its objectives) t 
‘advance the study of all questions bearin 
directly and indirectly on international affairs an 
the understanding of the circumstances, cond 
tions and views of nations and peoples’. Suc 
activities are certainly a great help to any Austre 
lian Government which is looking for publi 
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feedback or public audit, so as to ensure that it is 
implementing policies that command general 
support. 

Finally, | would like to say that there is no doubt 
that this fine building would not exist today 
without the formidable enthusiasm and work of 
Sir Russel Madigan, who has made it his first 
priority since he became National President of the 
AllA in 1983. His enthusiasm is such that he 
persuaded the Australian Government to contri- 
bute $400 000 over a period of two years of 
considerable fiscal restraint: about 30 per cent of 
the estimated cost of the building. The business 
sector has also contributed generously and the 
2000 or so individual members. A large mortgage 
remains. But the AIIA can still feel pleased that it 
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has an HQ it can call its own and that it no longer 
has to suffer inconvenient and disruptive moves 
from one temporary premises to another. 

This building will enhance the Institute’s sense 
of identity, as a meeting place where important 
international visitors can call and as material 
witness to the Institute’s standing. It will facilitate 
the educational role of the AIIA by providing a 
venue for its library, an important data resource 
for those who are interested in Australia’s inter- 
national relations. It has, after all, been a primary 
objective of the Institute’s for its 54 years ‘to 
stimulate and promote interest in and understand- 
ing of international affairs among its members and 
the general public, through discussion and pub- 
lication’. 





Mr John Brown, the Minister for Tourism, at the launching of Women’s Cricket at Frankston, Victoria. (Promotion 


Australia photo). 
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Foreign policy and agricultural trade subsidies 


Paper by Mr Philip Flood, Deputy Secretary, Department of Foreign Affairs, for the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs National Conference held in Sydney from 13-14 june: 


The subsidy policies practised by several of the western economic powers and their associated 
protectionist and trade distorting measures represent one of the most serious foreign policy challenges 
Australia currently faces. | welcome this opportunity to address the Institute on this subject and to 
outline the ways in which the Department of Foreign Affairs is responding to this challenge. 


It is to Australia’s advantage to seek to promote 
understanding of the inter-linkage of economic, 
political and other issues. This is one aspect of the 
function of the Department of Foreign Affairs in its 
collaborative efforts with other government de- 
partments and agencies to safeguard and advance 
Australia’s interests. | stress the word collaborative 
because the development of an effective strategy 
and the pursuit of the most worthwhile options 
requires a broad effort involving several depart- 
ments and agencies. It requires also a co-operative 
relationship with non-government interest groups 
who share a direct concern to protect the right of 
Australia to secure its benefits as an efficient 
producer of agricultural products. 

In this paper | will discuss: 

è the impact of Australia’s trade and living 
standards of foreign trade subsidy policies; 

è the impact on Australia’s foreign policy of the 
protectionist policies followed by the major 
economic powers; 

è the nature of the protectionist policies being 
pursued by the three majors, the United States, 
the European Community and Japan; 

è what Australia can do and is doing to redress 
the problems. 


Impact on Australia’s trade-living standards 


Australia is experiencing severe economic 
problems with our terms of trade, external 
account and the associated burgeoning of our 
foreign debt. There is no doubt that agricultural 
protectionist policies, particularly those of the 
industrialised nations, have seriously aggravated 
these problems and placed significant burdens on 
the economy: 

è through reducing demand and depressing 
prices, these policies cost Australia in excess of 
$2 billion last financial year in lost agricultural 
export earnings; 

è if we had earned the additional $2-3 billion, we 
could have almost eliminated our merchandise 
trade deficit and produced a balance of trade 
surplus; 
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è we could have reduced our current account 
deficit (or net external borrowing requirement) 
by up to 20 per cent, helping to slow down the 
growth in our external debt. 

In the Australian agricultural sector, trade bar- 
riers have contributed to dramatic drops in farm 
income particularly in the grains sector: 

@ since 1983-84, the real net value of rural 
production has declined sharply, by 40 per 
cent, to the second lowest level in over 30 
years; 

@ half of Australia’s farms earned less than 
$11 000 while a quarter had negative incomes; 

@ wheat exports alone this financial year could be 
reduced by $750 million, particularly as the 
effects of the U.S. Export Enhancement Program 
(EEP) flow through to world prices; 

è low prices have also reduced severely farmers’ 
ability to meet rising farm debt; 

è these income and debt pressures have led to an 
increasing need for Government assistance and 
services in rural areas at a time of severe 
budgetary stringency. 

There is little prospect for overall growth in 
rural exports over the medium to long term if the 
conditions of continuing over-supply and weak 
demand in the international markets persist; anc 
such conditions will persist if the fundamenta 
issues of imbalance are not addressed seriously 


Impact on foreign policy 


Australia finds itself re-examining the para 
meters of our foreign relations as a result of strain 
in the economy. The Foreign Minister, M 
Hayden, voiced concerns in a public speech ii 
San Francisco in August 1986 when he said that 

‘Australians still have the problem that thei 

economy is threatened by terrible damage a 

the hands of our best friends . . . what rankles i 

Australia is the knowledge that the major factor 

in this are deliberate trade diverting productio! 

by the European Community, subsidisation c 

exports by the EEP (of the U.S.) and th 

Congress joining in this trade battle, with th 
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result that immense damage is threatened all of 

us, practitioners and victims alike’. 

The deterioration in our terms of trade has 
resulted in revised budget expenditures on areas 
associated with the maintenance of Australian 
foreign policy and security arrangements. Specific 
examples include: 
® the reduction in Australia’s total development 

assistance budget by 12.8 per cent in real terms 

in 1986-87; 
© the scaling down of the indicative planning 

figure for growth in defence expenditures (to 

minus one per cent in 1987-8, 1 per cent in 

1988-9 and 2 per cent in 1989-90), compared 

with previous intentions to increase expendi- 

ture by about 3 per cent in real terms per 
annum, 

Cuts in the aid budget have led to: 

è a reduced capacity by Australia to respond to 
the growing assistance needs of developing 
countries at a time of declining commodity 
prices and diminished economic growth pros- 
pects; 

@ the perception among some of our aid reci- 
pients that cuts in our aid program reflect a 
decision to attach a lower importance to the 
bilateral political relationships affected. 
More restrained growth in defence expenditure 

will affect the way in which Australia can carry 

out its responsibilities as part of the western 
grouping of nations. 

Public perceptions about Australia’s foreign 
policy priorities have also changed. Debate over 
agricultural subsidisation has led Australians to 
place our relationship with the United States 
under close scrutiny. There has been public 
questioning of the strength of the alliance. Sugges- 
tions have been made that Australia should 
reduce defence purchases in countries applying 
economic subsidies until those subsidies are 
withdrawn. This questioning by the Australian 
public of the strength of the alliance is not 
conducive to a stable longer-term bilateral rela- 
tionship. 

Such questioning is, of course, not unique to 
Australia. Many other countries, whose econo- 
mies are heavily dependent on agricultural trade, 
are finding it necessary to reassess their relations 
with the United States, as well as with the 
European Community and Japan. 

The impact is especially serious for the poorer 
countries and those heavily dependent on agri- 
cultural commodity exports. In many cases, the 
benefits they receive from these major agricultural 
protectionists in the form of aid or trade prefer- 
ences are largely, if not wholly, negated by the 
disruptive effects of their agricultural policies. For 
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several major debtor countries, these policies 
have a direct and substantial impact on the extent 
to which they can meet their servicing and 
repayment obligations. 

In our own region, the Philippines depends on 
agriculture for about 40 per cent of its exports, for 
45 per cent of total employment and 27 per cent 
of Gross Domestic Product (GDP). in Latin Amer- 
ica, where the growing social problems of debt 
are undermining efforts to maintain and streng- 
then democratic processes, the dependence on 
agricultural exports is very significant. In Argenti- 
na, for example, agriculture comprises almost 70 
per cent of exports and 12 per cent of GDP. 

In Latin America and in Africa, there is growing 
resentment by several governments at the con- 
ditionality imposed on them by the international 
financial institutions, largely at the behest of the 
western economic majors. The major countries 
are vehement in their demands on these countries 
for structural and macro-economic reforms as 
conditions for support from the international 
financial institutions, such as IMF and the World 
Bank. This stands in marked and unacceptable 
contrast to the reluctance of the majors to reform 
the macro-economic and trade policies which are 
causing grave damage to the developing world. 

it is not surprising, therefore, that many de- 
veloping countries press vigorously for drastic 
reform to the present economic system, which 
they see as comprised of forums where power and 
influence is exercised disproportionately and 
hypocritically to the benefit of the major trading 
powers. 


Origins of current problems 


In considering policy options it is important that 
we understand thoroughly what is happening 
within the major economic powers. 

| shall examine more closely here the dynamics 
of agricultural subsidisation in the three principal 
practitioners — the United States, Japan and the 
European Community. | do so in no particular 
order, although it should be kept in mind that of 
the three, Japan is not an exporter of agricultural 
products, and the effects of its domestic subsidies 
(and its import distribution and internal marketing 
practices) are to inhibit trade from efficient 
agricultural producers like Australia into japanese 
markets, rather than to compete with our products 
in third markets. The other two are of course direct 
competitors whose major impact is to drive down 
international agricultural commodity prices. This 
is also the case with Japan whose policies help to 
retard world trade and to make the world market a 
residual for many agricultural products. 
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United States 


United States’ tax payers paid in 1986 around 
U.S.$30 billion or 15 per cent of the national 
budget deficit for farm support and export subsidy 
programs. 

Just one element of the complex U.S. farm 
subsidy program is the U.S.$1.5 billion Export 
Enhancement Program. U.S. trade legislation pas- 
sed by the House and currently before the Senate 
will increase funding under the program to 
U.S.$2.5 billion or approximately the value of our 
entire wheat export returns for 1986-87 under 
current prices. 

This program is claimed to be targeted against 
EC suppliers and not fair traders such as Australia, 
yet it has had no measurable effect on EC sales of 
grain. The EC has in fact increased its share of the 
world wheat market. Instead, it has caused a 
significant fall in the international price of wheat 
since its implementation in May 1985. | would 
make reference to a recent 4 million tonne sale to 
the USSR under EEP at subsidy levels which has 
effectively eroded the small increase in world 
market prices observed during the last three 
months. A serious effect of EEP is ‘market creep’ 
where the impact of the facility has spread from 
EEP-targeted markets to non-targeted markets. 

As for the effect on Australia, current estimates 
in lost grain export revenues due to EEP and other 
price-cutting effects is probably in excess of $1 
billion. 

What are the Congressional attitudes and philo- 
sophies that drive and encourage this destructive 
program? The history of agricultural protectionism 
in the United States is long and complex, but the 
prevalent mood among all too many of the United 
States’ legislators seems to be as protectionist as 
the mood of the Smoot-Hawley legislation of the 
early 1930s. Attitudes about trade in the United 
States have swung firmly against EC practices and, 
more recently, we have seen a growing dissatis- 
faction with Japan’s sustained trade surplus. 

Currently, Congress is considering a rather 
awesome piece of proposed legislation, known as 
the ‘Omnibus’ Trade Bill, of which EEP is just one 
small part. Adjusted and shaped to an extent by 
Congressmen and Senators who are influenced by 
electoral interests and the prevailing protectionist 
mood in many parts of the United States, the Bill, 
in the collective sense, contains elements of heavy 
protectionism, and possibly new quotas and 
tariffs. If passed, these would enlarge the financial 
resources available to the EEP and extend it to 
1990. 

There is some small comfort in the assessment 
that only a small percentage of bills introduced 
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before Congress ever become law and we note 
that this piece of legislation has to pass through 
the Senate and then a Joint House-Senate Confer- 
ence Committee before being sent to the Presi- 
dent. The President has indicated that he will use 
his right to veto if the Bill contains the Gephardt 
amendment as currently drafted. In summary, it is 
possible that the Bill in its final form will be less 
damaging than a survey of all proposals on the 
table might suggest. 

It is nonetheless salutory to reflect on the lack of 
concern among the American farm lobby, and the 
public in general, of the effect of these bills on the 
economies of friends such as Australia. 


European Community 


The Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) is a 
cornerstone of Western European integration. it 
also protects and supports politically powerful 
rural sectors. It provides a re-distribution of 
community funds between States within the Com- 
munity (not always from the richer to the poorer) 
and is the single strongest link binding net 
recipient countries such as lreland and Greece to 
the Community. | 

The CAP allows the purchase, using EC funds, 
of agricultural products into intervention stocks at 
artificially high support prices, but at enormous 
costs. In 1986, for example, the total costs of the 
CAP was U.S.$24.8 billion, half of which was 
absorbed by stock management and export res- 
titutions. In addition, large subsidies are provided 
by member states from domestic budgets, in some 
cases approaching the level of assistance provided 
under the CAP. When price effects are also taken 
into account the transfer between E.C. taxpayers 
and farmers during 1986 was approximately 
U.S.$75 billion. 

The CAP has promoted the production of vast 
food surpluses at high producer costs and forced 
down world market prices by up to 16 per cent 
below the trend average according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

A good example of the strange logic of CAF 
commodity policy can be found in the Commis- 
sion’s proposal to impose a tax on edible oils anc 
fats. Such a tax would tend to depress aggregate 
EC demand, promote a shift in the composition o' 
EC imports and contribute to lower world price: 
for oil seeds and vegetable oils. 

That this tax would have profound foreigr 
policy implications for the European Community 
appears so far to have carried small weight withir 
the Commission and some of the Member States 
In the short term, the tax will drastically reduce 
imports of food oils to the EC, which is currenth 
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importing about 50 per cent of total world oil 
seeds exports. These displaced exports will, in 
turn, depress prices on world markets. The net 
impact on the vegetable oil earnings of ASEAN 
suppliers might be as much as U.S.$3.9 billion. 
The United States has also claimed the fats and 
oils tax is in violation of the GATT and has 
promised a vigorous response if it proceeds. Over 
time, the improved markets and prices for EC 
producers will stimulate an increase in output, 
which will exacerbate the damage to current food 
oil exporters, 

Within the Community there is rising awareness 
of the environmental impact of CAP sponsored 
over-production, and of the costs the CAP inflicts 
on consumers. While such debate adds to press- 
ure for reform, environmental and consumer 
lobbies are not as strong as well organised rural 
lobbies of most member States. The CAP is 
nonetheless under growing internal pressure to 
reform. In particular, 1987-88 will be a watershed 
year in which budgetary pressure will come to a 
head. There are two possible courses the EC can 
take: 

@ change the EC budgetary structures to increase 
the revenue base, thus increasing funds avail- 
able for agriculture and other community poli- 
cies; or 

è institute genuine expenditure reforms aimed at 
reducing costly intervention stocks, restricting 
production and gaining control over spending 
on price supports. 

The last three years have seen helpful efforts by 
the Commission to put forward proposals for 
moderate CAP reform to the Council of Ministers. 
Subsequent decisions by the Council have sug- 
gested that tentative steps are being taken towards 
controlling CAP expenditures. 

These measures while helpful have had no 
strong impact on CAP surpluses, world agricul- 
ture, or on the EC’s budgetary problems, because 
the adjustments are small and the effect of those 
adjustments have been diminished by the 
mechanisms by which they are implemented. 

Even though all member states now recognise 
that the CAP has become unmanageable and must 
be changed, the Community as a whole has yet to 
find the political will to effect such change. 

We can not expect the EC readily to embrace 
reform of the CAP that would challenge either 
traditional rural sectors or the progress of Euro- 
pean integration. Genuine reductions in support 
prices can only be expected to occur at a slow 
speed and against considerable opposition. The 
members are more inclined to buy time for the 
‘gradual’ adjustment which they claim is already 
occurring by enlarging the budget than they are to 
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adopt the type of reform that would have a 
positive impact on world markets. 

In respect of the European Community our 
primary objective continues to be to encourage 
reform of the CAP in ways that reduce its adverse 
impact on our trade. Above all, this encompasses 
the progressive reduction of EC subsidies other 
protectionist policies which, by leading to over- 
production and the accumulation of surpluses, 
threaten our markets and depress world prices for 
agricultural products. 

In general, the EC, while appreciating current 
problems in world agricultural markets, refuses to 
accept that the CAP should carry a large part of 
the blame. They argue that the green revolution 
and changing dietary habits have made us ‘all 
sinners’ in producing agricultural products in 
excess of effective demand. 

The CAP, it is argued, does no more than allow 
the survival of embattled European farmers and 
ensure regional food security, We do not accept 
this argument. In the manner of its implement- 
ation, the CAP makes profitable the use of 
intensive farming practises costing more than 
would be justified by world market prices. This 
has increased CAP production by far more than 
the global average; between the mid 70s and the 
early 80s almost the entire growth in world 
exports of beef, butter and sugar was accounted 
for by the European Community. in addition, 
these exports have been subsidised to sell at prices 
below those prevailing in world markets. Thus the 
CAP has made an enormous contribution to the 
global agricultural imbalance, and had a direct 
role in depressing market prices. 

it is unacceptable to claim that those fair traders 
like Australia which have been displaced from 
agricultural markets by CAP surpluses or affected 
by lower prices have a share in the guilt for their 
plight, or, as the EC argues, should share in the 
costs of remedying the situation. 

We therefore categorically reject the ‘all sin- 
ners’ argument as a transparent attempt to deflect 
the responsibility which should be accepted by 
those creating the biggest distortions to make the 
biggest reforms. We shall therefore continue to 
focus our efforts on the need for action from the 
EC on the CAP, and on preventing further damage 
to our and other agriculturally based economies. 
The bigger sinners must repent first and do most 
penance. 


Japan 

Japan is both the world’s single largest importer 
of agricultural products and at the same time the 
most highly protectionist. The contradiction is 
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A new work by Sydney sculptor, Andrew Mayson, was one of only 25 winners of the 5th Henry Moore Grand Prize 
Competition held this year by the Hakone Open-Air Museum in Japan. The result was announced din Australia on 
June 3 at a reception at the Japan Information and Cultural Centre in Sydney. The biennial competition for 
contemporary sculpture which is run on alternate years to the Rodin Exhibition for figurative works, drew almost 500 
entries world-wide. The Mayson sculpture titled ‘The Book of History’ is the first Australian work to receive the Henry 
Moore award. The sculpture, measuring 6m x 6m 3.5m (19.80ft x19.80ft x 11.55ft) has been dismantled for airfreight 
on June 10 to Japan where it will be installed under the supervision of Andrew Mayson in Hakone Open-Air 
Museum, in the alps near Yokohama. The sculpture was represented by a maquette at the reception which was 
attended by the New South Wales Minister for the Arts, Mr Frank Walker, and the Consul-General of Japan in Sydney, 
Mr Junichi Nakamura. Inspecting the maquette of the sculpture, from left to right, are Mr Mayson, Mr Walker and Mr 


Nakamura. (Promotion Australia photo). 


explained by the fact that Japan’s self sufficiency 
in food is relatively low-75 per cent (or around 45 
per cent if feed grains are included as an indirect 
‘food’ import). Japan, therefore, has no choice but 
to import a large volume of food; but it does so at 
enormous cost to its consumers in order to protect 
the economic viability of its own agricultural 
producers. To give some examples: in the early 
eighties Japanese wheat farmers were paid 3.8 
times the global producer price for wheat, rice 
farmers received 3.3 times, beef farmers four 
times, and dairy and sugar farmers around three 
times and global producer price. By the mid 
eighties these support levels showed even further 
increases. In the cases of rice and butter prices 
paid to farmers have risen to about eight times 
world market price. 
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All this translates into a heavy financial burder 
on the Japanese consumer. For example a recen 
survey by the Bureau of Agricultural Economic: 
estimates that a typical Japanese household pay: 
$2000 to $5000 more a year for food because o 
the Government's protectionist policies. 

A web of quantitative restrictions and tarif 
barriers protect these high cost Japanese produc: 
ers from import competition — protection whict 
has been even further reinforced by recent econo: 
mic developments. The combined effect of fallins 
world food prices and quantitative restrictions ha: 
produced a very sizeable effective increase ir 
protection. 

What does this mean for our export trade? Tc 
take beef as an example, despite growing pe 
capita consumption, Japan still imports only 3¢ 
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per cent of its beef needs. These imports are 
subject to a quantitative limit (88 000 tonnes in 
1986) and a 25 per cent tariff. The problems for 
Australian exporters do not stop here. Periodic 
increases in the beef quota have not been shared 
equally by exporters. By using diplomatic press- 
ure, the U.S. has been able to ensure that quota 
increases are biased in favour of grain-fed beef — 
an area where the U.S. is able to secure a major 
share of the market. Grass fed/processed beef 
import quotas have been reduced corresponding- 
ly, even though demand is equally great for this 
type of meat. The result has been that our market 
share has fallen from 80 per cent a decade ago to 
the present 60 per cent. 

Why has Japan allowed such high agricultural 
protectionism to continue at such enormous 
costs? Part of the answer is obviously the political 
influence of rural votes. Some urban electorates in 
Japan contain more than four times the number of 
voters of rural constituencies. Another part of the 
answer goes deeper: preservation of agriculture is 
seen by many as preservation of the very fabric of 
Japanese society. Related to this is an enduring 
search for self-sufficiency: ever since the Meiji 
Restoration, Japan has been concerned to develop 
the highest possible degree of food self- 
sufficiency. And the more successful Japan is in 
other fields of trade, the more Japan can afford the 
cost of producing its own food, even if it is at 
enormous cost to the Japanese consumer. 

Support for agricultural protectionism has also 
been institutionalised within the Japanese political 
system. The strong financial linkages between the 
rural lobby in Japan and the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party are not matched by similarly 
strong ties between the LDP and the relatively 
important organisations of urban consumers. Nor 
has the weak opposition in the Diet successfully 
used agricultural protectionism as an issue to 
oppose the Government. In fact, on the issue of 
liberalising agriculture, the views of opposition 
parties tend to be more conservative than those of 
the ruling LDP. 

These forces militate against rapid change in 
Japan’s regime of agriculture protectionism. in- 
deed even Japan’s massive trade surplus, and 
threat of a full blooded trade war with the U.S., 
have not been sufficient to persuade the Japanese 
to make anything but relatively minor conces- 
sions. 

Nevertheless, there have been some positive 
signs. The Maekawa report, commissioned by 
Prime Minister Nakasone, and later, similar, 
reports have argued that agriculture must be 
included in the necessary restructuring of Japan’s 
economy. Japan has agreed that agricultural 
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reform should be a focus of the new MTN round. 
However, it should be noted that japan has agreed 
to this only if other countries are also willing to 
table their agricultural policies, and on the basis 
that it is export subsidies and not import restric- 
tions which are the root causes of the problems in 
global agricultural trade. Like the European ‘all 
sinners’ argument, this is no more than an attempt 
to evade responsibility. Inefficient import substitu- 
tion by Japan is as much a market distortion as the 
policies of the EC and the U.S. Its ultimate effect is 
to reduce significantly the market available for 
efficient producers. 

One important development we must follow 
closely is the development, for the first time, of a 
public debate on agricultural policies in the 
Japanese press and by some business leaders. 
During the last two or three years, the terms of the 
Japanese public debate on agriculture have 
changed. It is now legitimate to question publicly 
why protection for agriculture is allowed to distort 
the development of the japanese economy by 
placing extra burdens on other sectors and con- 
sumers generally. This is now being done by many 
commentators. These developments should not be 
interpreted as firm assurance that major reform 
will be achieved in the short-term, but they point 
in the right direction. 

Japan has argued, until recently at least, that its 
agricultural policies are domestic concerns: de- 
bate on controversial agricultural trade and pro- 
tection issues was for those who were exporters of 
agricultural commodities. As noted above, to 
some extent this is now changing. A victim of its 
own success in terms of generating trade sur- 
pluses, japan has now had to focus its foreign and 
economic policies on ways to reduce these 
surpluses and on ways to reduce pressure for too 
quick and disruptive changes to its economy. 

In the process, agriculture has not escaped 
scrutiny. The litmus text of Japanese intentions on 
agricultural protectionism will be the new MTN 
round where Japan’s trade partners will have the 
opportunity of applying concerted pressure on 
Japan to further open up its markets to external 
competition. 

To briefly recapitulate the comments on the 
position in the U.S., Japan and the European 
Community, while there is broad recognition that 
there is a problem, the political forces at work 
within and between the major players suggest that 
significant progress in liberalising agricultural 
trade will not be easily achieved. Simply put, the 
balance of political forces in the EC, U.S. and 
Japan appear to be against significant reform in 
the short-term. We have to face up to a long and 
complex process of diplomacy and negotiation. If 
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we are to achieve the best possible outcome from 
this process, we must ensure that we utilise all the 
options available to us. 


What Australia is doing 


A clear conclusion from the preceding analysis 
is that the options before Australia involve bilater- 
al and multilateral action, and this in both the 
political and economic arenas. 

Australia has taken a leading role in seeking 
multilateral recognition that there must be deci- 
sive action to wind back agricultural protec- 
tionism. 

The meeting this week in Venice of the seven 
major Western countries has just made an impor- 
tant commitment to reform of agricultural poli- 
cies. The Summit Economic Declaration states: 

‘The long-term objective is to allow market 
signals to influence the orientation of agricultu- 
ral production, by way of a progressive and 
concerted reduction of agricultural support, as 
well as by all other appropriate means, giving 
consideration to social and other concerns, 
such as good security, environmental protec- 
tion and overall employment . .. 

‘In order to create a climate of greater confi- 

dence which would enhance the prospect for 

rapid progress in the Uruguay Round as a whole 
and as a step towards the long-term results to be 
expected from those negotiations, we have 


agreed, and call upon other countries to agree, . 


to refrain from actions which, by further stimu- 
lating production of agricultural commodities in 
surplus, increasing protection or destabilising 
world markets, would worsen the negotiating 
climate and, more generally, damage trade 
relations’. 

In an important way credit for this progress can 
be claimed by Australia, stemming from the 
vigorous efforts which the Prime Minister and the 
Ministers for Trade, Primary Industry and Foreign 
Affairs, have been making to have the problems of 
agricultural trade addressed seriously. 

About twelve months ago, the participants in 
the Tokyo summit offered what was at best a 
non-committal acknowledgement that an agri- 
cultural surplus problem existed, requiring some 
undefined redirection of policies and structural 
adjustment. It was, however, an important step at 
the time. It was the first time that this group, 
representing the major western economic powers 
and including the main practitioners of agricultu- 
ral protectionism, had been willing jointly to 
acknowledge openly the existence of a problem 
requiring their joint attention. 

Since then, we have come to expect more 
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substantive attention to the problems of agricultu- 

ral trade. At Punta del Este, last September, 

resistance to the effective inclusion of agricultural 
trade fully in the new GATT round was overcome 
successfully. 

Further significant progress was achieved re- 
cently in the OECD Ministerial Council last 
month, with a more detailed analysis of the extent 
of the problem and its causes, together with a 
strong call for the reversal of the present trend. 
Significantly, all of this was offered with an 
unprecedented sense of concern and urgency. 

We have thus seen a considerable change in 
perceptions over the past twelve months. The 
issue of agricultural reform has been moved from 
the ‘impossible’ basket to one which might be 
labelled ‘very difficult’. 

This has been a signal success for the Cairns 
Group of free traders in agriculture which Mr 
Dawkins was instrumental in establishing last 
year. 

A crucial reality is that Australia alone can have 
only a limited impact on the entrenched protec- 
tionist interests. Hence the importance of the 
Cairns Group, with combined rural exports of 
U.S.$50 billion and combined GDP of U.S.$1200 
billion, which marshalls and co-ordinates the 
efforts of like-minded countries. Its significance 
lies not only in this means of co-ordinating action 
but also in the fact that it transcends traditional 
North-South divisions. Thereby, it demonstrates 
the broad nature of the support for liberalisation. 

Australia has been at the forefront in suggesting 
the principles which should govern an improve- 
ment in world agricultural trade. The Prime 
Minister put forward proposals for reform at the 
DAVOS symposium earlier this year and these lec 
on to our advocacy within the OECD of the 
following six principles: 

è First, recognition that the domestic policies o 
the major producers and exporters have beer 
the chief cause of current problems and mus 
be reformed if lasting solutions are to be found, 

è Second, efforts should be directed at achieving 
a convergence between domestic suppor 
prices and world market prices through creat 
ing the conditions for world price improve 
ments and by reducing high levels of domesti: 
support, 

è Third, other policies that disrupt world markets 
export subsidies, high trade barriers, etc. 
should be wound back; 

e Fourth, income support for farmers should b 
separated as far as possible from produce 
prices, with the aim of breaking the lin 
between farm income support and adminis 
tered prices; 
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è Fifth, to adopt policies that prevent further 
build-up of stocks and ensure responsible 
management and release of existing stocks in 
order not to further disrupt markets and to 
permit recovery of international prices; 

è Sixth, reform of agricultural support policies 
will need to be complemented by appropriate 
structural and social adjustment measures. 
At the bilateral level there has been unpre- 

cedented activity over the past year in representa- 

tions about agricultural trade including: 

è ministerial and parliamentary missions where 
we have been seeking directly to contain 
protectionist sentiments; 

è regular lobbying of political figures, officials 
and non-Governmental organisations by Aus- 
tralian representatives abroad. 

There has been close co-operation among the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, the Department of 
Trade and the Australian Trade Commission to 
ensure that Australian Embassies and High Com- 
missions abroad provide the maximum of support. 

In respect of the United States a major effort has 
been mounted to enhance understanding about 
Australia and our policies in the minds of Con- 
gressional representatives. Among U.S. legislators 
there continues to be a disappointing level of 
ignorance about Australia, our economic vulner- 
ability and our strategic relationship. U.S. legisla- 
tors need to be made aware that the current state 
of two-way trade between the United States and 
Australia favours their country by a ratio of 2:1. 
This is one of only a few significant favourable 
bilateral trade balances for the U.S. Another 
important fact which, because of its implications 
both for trade and for security, should prompt U.S. 
legislators to re-examine their position is the 
importance of Australia as the second largest cash 
buyer of American defence equipment, aircraft 
and computer hardware. Our continuing ability to 
buy such items depends heavily on our export 
performance. 

The danger to our interests which ignorance of 
such facts represents has long been understood 
and our Embassy in Washington and of our 
Consulates-General throughout the U.S. have a 
well-established record of seeking to educate and 
enlighten. The stakes have, however, been greatly 
increased in recent years and Foreign Affairs, like 
the Department of Trade and other relevant 
Australian agencies, has realised the need to 
intensify and broaden our official approach in 
Congress, in the Administration and among 
groups whose interests are seen as parallel to ours. 
The recent appointment of an additional diplomat 
lobbyist to the staff of our Washington Embassy is 
an important aspect and enhancement of our 
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strategy. In accordance with the very high priority 
given to advancing Australia’s economic welfare 
as a foreign policy objective, Australian posts in 
the U.S. have moved to intensify their efforts to 
rebut misunderstandings, to educate and, in 


general, to press our case, responding thereby to 


the intensified pressures of protectionism. 

A similar role is played by missions in the 
various EC capitals and in Tokyo. it is a multi- 
faceted approach, involving the close monitoring 
of the politics of protectionism, identifying those 
interests most likely to favour genuine reform and 
keeping in front of the decision-makers and most 
compelling case for the reform of global policies. 

This also involves informing decision-makers 
and potentially responsive interest groups of the 
cost of the agricultural policies of their govern- 
ments. There exists now an impressive compen- 
dium of statistics, for which the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the Departments of 
Trade and Primary industry have been largely 
responsible, to show not just the international 
impact of protectionism but also its serious 
domestic repercussions in the protectionist coun- 
tries. The impact of these facts has been consider- 
able. It is demonstrated, for example, by the 
vigorous rebuttals which have been forthcoming. 
it is important that they be kept up-to-date and 
that they are kept in public view in order to foster 
a greater sense, from within, of the need for 
reform. It is also vital to continue to promote 
similar analysis by the OECD. 

The forthcoming GATT round must also remain 
as a crucial element in our approach. It is 
essentially the custodian of the international rules 
and processes by which countries can be pressed 
to give substance to their support for the principle 
of liberalised trade. As such, its record has been, 
at best, patchy and past experience tells us that it 
looks after the interests of the major trading 
countries who have limited the pressure for 
genuine reform by dividing those seeking reform. 

By ensuring that we utilise all the points of 
leverage we have available and all the resources 
we have available, we can maximise our chances 
of success. It will, however, inevitably be lengthy 
process. Even if we do succeed in achieving some 
relief in the medium-term, the damage already 
done and the likelihood that any relief will be only 
very slowly felt by producer countries like 
Australia suggests that we will be under economic 
constraints for some time to come. We will have 
to manage our regional role within the new 
constraints. We also have to give greater weight to 
diplomacy in its broadest and proper sense to 
advance Australia’s interests. 

Agricultural trading problems have increased 
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the propensity for international irritability and agriculture will be seen by many as the litmus test 
tension, not least between countries who in many of credibility in the growing crisis of confidence in 
other respects share close interests and perspec- the international system of political as well as 
tives. Success or failure in solving the crisis in trading relationships. 





Two of Indonesia’s leading film makers visiting Australia for the 36th annual Melbourne Film Festival have stressed 
that communication between Australia and Indonesia can be strengthened through seeing each other’s films. Noted 
actress, Tuti Indra Malaon, who led a seminar on Indonesian films at the festival said Indonesian films had informed 
Australians about the social background and culture of Indonesia. Discussions and exchanges of experiences 
between film makers in Melbourne had strengthened mutual understanding and friendship not only between 
Australia and Indonesia but also among other international participants. She found the focus at Melbourne on the 
films, not the glamour side associated with the stars as at other international festivals. Leading director, Teguh Karya, 
said films were an excellent way of promoting friendship as they allowed people to communicate about problems 
and achievements. Although he had been invited three times to attend the festival this was the first time he had been 
able to do so. He found there was recognition in Australia that Indonesian films ‘were an identity of the people’ and 
could be a means of improving mutual understanding. Through films Australians were seriously searching for an 
identity. Pictured are Tuti Indra Malaon (left) with the director of the Melbourne Film Festival, Santina Musumeci 
(centre) and Tuguh Karya. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Australian Institute of International Affairs Conference 


by Peter Zoller* 


The Australian Institute of International Affairs held its 1987 National Conference in Sydney on the 
weekend of 13-14 June. The topic, ‘Recent trends in world trade: implications for Australian foreign — 
policy’, was well-chosen and timely and was of considerable relevance to Foreign Affairs. The — 
Conference was of high quality in terms of its attendance (a good mix of politicians, business people, 
academics, senior journalists and public servants) and the presentations and floor discussions. 


Specific subjects covered by sessions during the 
Conference included the new General Agreement 
on Trade and Tariffs (GATT) Round, foreign trade 
subsidy policies, the outlook for world trade 
developments from an Australian business pers- 
pective, creative trade opportunities in North 
Asia, and imaginative future options for Australia. 

This report seeks to convey some of the 
atmosphere of the Conference and to offer some 
impressions on its interest and value from a 
Foreign Affairs perspective. It is not intended to 
serve as a comprehensive report on all aspects of 
the proceedings. 


General impressions 


On the first day in particular, the political 
underpinning of international trade relations and 
the high priority of trade as a foreign policy issue 
were well recognised. The concept of enhancing 
trade as an operational foreign policy priority was, 
however, not a major focus of the discussion and 
the wide potential for linking economic with 
political and strategic issues was inadequately 
explored. Even when explicitly discounted, the 
traditional dichotomy of issues still tends to 
influence much of our thinking. 

There was considerable pessimism regarding 
both Australia’s shorter-run ability to retrieve 
traditional markets, and the earnings achieved 
therefrom, and its longer-term ability to achieve 
efficiency and market penetration in new areas. 
The Conference provided some useful insights, 
but did not achieve any startling or innovative 
conclusions in this respect, even in the final 
session devoted to imaginative future options. 


Main arguments and conclusions 


The two substantive sessions on day one were 
largely focused on the global institutional environ- 





* Peter Zoller is an officer of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and currently works in the Department's Policy 
Planning Branch. 
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ment, and prospects for reversal of existing trade 
distortion and other protectionist trends. 

The perspective for these sessions was very 
effectively established in Dr. Richard Higgott’s 
keynote address, which sought to portray the 
precarious state of the global economic. system 
and to present an overview analysis of the 
literature on the reasons for this. In so doing, he 
referred to arguments (drawing on recent work by 
Chalmers Johnson, Stephen Krasner and other 
politically oriented trade theorists) against some of 
the cherished assumptions of the traditional 
approach to trade issues, notably the faith placed 
in the ultimate return to liberalised trade and the 
consequent predominance of comparative advan- 
tage and market forces. 

A central aspect of Higgott’s presentation was 
his portrayal of the considerable changes which 
have taken place over the past 15 years or so in 
the structure of international economic relations, 
notably: 


è the emergence of a ‘New International Division 
of Labour’ (NIDL), reflecting manifestations of 
comparative advantage based on technological 
advances and on greater capital mobility; 


@ the emergence of capital flows rather than trade 
as the ‘driving force’ of the world economy 
(referring to Drucker’s work); 


è the loss by the United States of its clear 
leadership of the international economic struc- 
ture, a role which was crucial to the continued 
effective functioning of the Bretton Woods 
system. 


These factors have, Higgott argued, led to the 
demise of the Liberal International Economic 
Order (LIEO) established after World War H under 
American hegemony, and the emergence of an 
increasingly unregulated system. This has, in turn, 
encouraged the development of new ‘economic 
realist’ attitudes towards international economic 
relations, characterised by a greater emphasis on 
economic nationalism and labelled by Higgott 
(and others) as ‘Strategic Trade Policy’. | 
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The implications of this new approach to trade, 
and for Australia’s ability to recover from what 
Higgott calls its ‘marginalisation’ as a result of the 
NIDL, depends on the answer to two major 
questions he posed: 


è How great is the inclination and political will of 
the main ‘actors’ (the U.S., EC and Japan) to 
come to agreements within the multilateral 
system on their main international trade prob- 
lems? 


@ Are the rules of GATT strong enough to prevent 
a degeneration into a protectionist-oriented 
system? 

These questions of central importance to the 
following discussions. 

In the first session, dealing with GATT, most 
speakers and commentators were sceptical about 
the prospects for success in achieving genuine 
trade liberalisation or at least about the likelihood 
of speedy reform. This scepticism emerged for a 
variety of reasons, some of which reflected 
thinking similar to that offered by Higgott. The 
main points to emerge against the prospect of 
success in the GATT were: 


@ lack of leadership; 


è ‘institutionalised mercantilism’, which has 
meant that continued balance of payments 
surpluses are sought as a desirable goal; 


è unwillingness to yield up real sovereignty over 
national policies; 

è lack of real faith in the benefits of liberalised 
trade. 


As against this, Department of Trade representa- 
tives defended GATT’s potential, noting that it 
remains ‘the only game in town’. Also noted was 
recent evidence of increased political will for 
success in the GATT, as seen in the Cairns Group 
and in the language agreed at the OECD meeting 
and the Venice Summit. Max Walsh, commenting 
on this, claimed that no discussion of the GATT 
had actually taken place in Venice and the words 
in the Communique reflected ‘bureaucratic wil- 
lingness’ rather than high-level political will. 

Mr Dawkins in his address to the Conference 
stressed Australia’s political successes in increas- 
ing international awareness of the costs to con- 
sumers of agricultural protectionism, the gross 
extent of the trade distortions which had resulted 
from protectionism, and the growing impetus for 
reform. His presentation identified the Uruguay 
Round as the major element of Australia’s current 
tactics. 

Mr Philip Flood of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs outlined a multifaceted approach, stressing 
the need to explore all possible points of leverage 
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and to ensure a better understanding by subsidis- 
ing countries of our policies and the costs of their 
policies. He also focused on the interlinkage 
between economic, political and other issues and 
outlined the ‘collaborative’ role of Foreign Affairs, 
notably with respect to educating and rebutting 
unsound arguments in favour of protectionism. 
Finally, he highlighted the complexity and import- 
ance of the process of seeking reform. 


The second day of the Conference marked a 
change of emphasis from the extent to which we 
can change the international trading environment, 
to how we can maximise Australia’s advantage in 
the environment that exists. This involved consid- 
eration of current trends in our patterns of trade, 
possible new approaches and new trade opportu- 
nities. There was agreement on the very limited 
scope for a long-term improvement in our terms of 
trade or our market opportunities based on our 
present commodity-dominant export patterns. Pri- 
vate sector speakers Drs Scott (W.D. Scott and 
Co), Story (Meares and Philips) and Richie (Austra- 
lian Coal Association) all argued persuasively 
against assuming that present problems were 
cyclical. The main reasons advanced for this 
were: 


è saturation of markets due to increased produc- 
tion, due not only to corruption of markets but 
also to 
— the green revolution in agriculture e.g. india 
~- more effective policy measures in China 

and prospectively in the USSR, reducing 
food needs; 


è increasing proportions of consumer incomes 
being spent on services; 


è increased efficiency in use of raw materials 
through technological improvements and wider 
recourse to synthetic substitutes. 


Thus, even with the achievement of greater 
trade liberalisation we would remain, as Dr 
Ritchie put it, ‘locked into an export pattern of 
relative decline’, competing with Third World 
producers who have great capacity to overpro- 
duce and undercut us (Story). 


Dr Scott provided a useful start to the considera- 
tion of new approaches for Australia, involving 
more orientation towards a greater degree of value 
added. He argued for more tax incentives for 
export orientation and a more intensive search for 
‘niches’ in the market which would bring out 
potential comparative advantages more to beai 
and for opportunities to establish strategic 
alliances for technology. 


The commentator, Mr Rob Douglass of Potte! 
Partners, quickened the pace of this approach by 
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criticising prevailing Australian export lethargy, 
lack of attention to customer needs, reliability and 
quality control and a general lack of an effective 
and competitive export culture. 


This need to establish a more dynamic ‘export 
culture’ was one of the two most enduring themes 
which were passed on to the remainder of the 
Conference. The other was the importance of 
services including information exchange as the 
future growth areas of international trade and as 
areas where Australia can establish a comparative 
advantage. 


The opportunity existed for both of these 
themes to be explored thoroughly in the next 
session, dealing with North Asia, given what Sir 
Neil Currie described as its ‘fundamental econo- 
mic, strategic and political importance to 
Australia’. Sir Neil Currie noted the strategic 
significance of the region, its growth record and 
future prospects and the emerging global econo- 
mic leadership of Japan, and made some sugges- 
tions about ways in which these factors might be 
harnessed to Australia’s advantage. The commen- 
tator, Andrew Farran of Australia Pacific Consul- 
tants, made the important point that services trade 
(e.g. education, medical treatment, tourism) in- 
volved much more interchange between societies 
and values than commodity trade and thus 
presented greater challenges to institutions and 
wider policy areas e.g. population policy. Both 
speakers emphasised the need for more emphasis 
on Asian language and culture study in Australia. 


Mr Ray Braithwaite, MP, spoke on the growing 
importance of Australia’s commercial links with 
Taiwan. 


The final sessions, inviting an impressive array 
of experience from business, politics, academics 
and the media to offer imaginative future options 
for Australia, produced a wide range of ideas. 
Professor Helen Hughes argued that a search for 
‘imaginative solutions’ could be misleading and 
even dangerous, to the extent that it diverted 
attention away from the need for sheer hard work 
to improve Australia’s competitiveness. Basing her 
presentation firmly on traditional liberal trade 
theory, she looked at ways to improve our 
comparative advantage in the context largely of 
our existing export regime e.g. by labour market 
deregulation. Dr Stoeckel (Centre for International 
Economics) used Higgs’ econometric model to 
produce some quantitative estimates of changes 
needed in agricultural prices, Australian tariffs or 
taxes, real wages or government expenditure in 
order to provide a drop in Australia’s current 
account deficit of $1 billion per annum. 
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Mr Peter Zoller. 


The addresses from Mr Geoff Allen of the 
Business Council and Senator Hill reinforced the 
two dominant themes of the earlier discussion, the 
need for a new dynamic export culture in Austra- 
lian business, government and society, and grea- 
ter attention to the expanding trade opportunities 
in the services sectors. 


Mr Allen echoed the themes of Dr Higgott in 
arguing that trade issues had become ‘deeply 
political’. He characterised the trading rela- 
tionship between Japan and its major western 
partners as dominated by prejudices and mutual 
failures to understand each other’s concerns. 
Whether the outcome was trade war or bilateral 
deals, he argued, the prospects for Australia were 
not good. 


Senator Hill supported the need for greater 
attention to increased value added processes, 
product diversification and innovation. He also 
stressed the opportunities existing in the service 
sector, notably in the areas of consultancy, 
education, tourism and medicine. His final word, 
however, was to return to the broader theme for 
the entire Australian community to ‘become more 
outward looking and concentrate on lifting effi- 
ciency and quality’. 
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Australia and Papua New Guinea in 1987 


Speech by Mr T.D. Wilson* to the Australia-Papua New Guinea Society, in Brisbane, on 16 June: 


| have chosen this title for this address because | thought it would be worthwhile to sketch out a 
contemporary analysis, not one that harks back to bygone eras or one that delves wishfully into a 


speculative future. 


At the outset | would like to outline briefly just 
how PNG remains important to Australia, how- 
ever elementary this might seem. First there is the 
strategic nexus: in 1941 when the Territory of 
PNG was under Australian jurisdiction, Australia 
judged that the security of the Australian mainland 
rested on PNG. In 1987 the most far-reaching and 
comprehensive reappraisal of Australian defence 
policy thus far still concludes that ‘the security of 
PNG is a major element in Australia’s strategic 
outlook’. The Government's ‘Defence White Pap- 
er’ also acknowledges that ‘our historical ties give 
Australia a strong interest in PNG‘s security and 
this is reinforced by PNG’s geographic location 


| must emphasise here that it ts important not to 
indulge in crude judgments about the strategic 
relationship between Australia and PNG. Austra- 
lia’s security and PNG’s security are not indivisi- 
ble; there could be a number of scenarios where 
developments in PNG pass without direct affect 
on Australia’s security. But anybody who has been 
in the Torres Strait will realise how difficult it 
would be to contain a major threat to PNC's 
stability inside PNG territory without it spilling 
over to affect us. 

Australia, therefore, has a large stake in PNG’s 
security. It follows then that we should pursue 
policies towards PNG that ultimately enhance and 
maximise our own security. Australian aid to PNG 
is obviously for this very reason an investment in 
our future, although there are other important 
justifications for this aid to which | shall return 
later. 

For the same reason the Government maintains 
an active defence co-operation program with 
PNG involving provision of equipment, training 
and facilities to assist PNG to be better able to 
look to its own security. This is a fundamental 
point. Although Australia has no ‘Nixon Doctrine’ 
as such, it is a central precept of our defence 
relations with PNG that PNG accept an appropri- 
ate degree of responsibility for its own defence. 


*Mr T.D. Wilson is an officer of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and currently works in the Papua New 
Guinea section. 
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This, | suggest, is the only sensible basis for 
genuine and lasting co-operation; it would be 
demeaning to PNG dignity to imply that they were 
incapable of contributing to their own security. 

Defence co-operation is, therefore, an integral 
part of the relationship for both countries. It 
provides Australia with perspectives on the de- 
fence of our own interests in that region; we also 
benefit commercially, quite legitimately, from the 
transfer of equipment and material to PNG. The 
Pacific Patrol Boat, the first of which was formally 
handed over to PNG in May, 1987 is a good 
example. 

PNG also remains important to Australia econo- 
mically, in ways that are sometimes not widely 
recognised. Although PNG takes a modest 1.5 per 
cent of our exports, it takes a respectable 3.8 per 
cent of our manufactured exports. As our four- 
teenth largest trading partner PNG is well ahead of 
other developing countries and alongside coun- 
tries like Italy and Malaysia. Not only is it a major 
market for our exports, worth $585 million in 
1986, but it is also the second most significant 
destination for Australian investment abroad (after 
the United States). In 1985 this investment 
amounted to $500 million which generated di- 
vidends of $100 million to Australian investors, 
and was 15 per cent of total Australian investment 
abroad. It is important to recognise the value of 
this investment to both Australia and PNG. | do 
not accept the argument advanced by some 
people that because the trade imbalance is five to 
one in Australia’s favour that the benefits from the 
economic relationship flow only in one direction. 

PNG also remains important as the single 
largest recipient of Australian aid, $314 million in 
1986-87. This still constitutes one third of Austra- 
lia’s total aid program, a somewhat surprising fact. 
But significantly this aid is now a considerably 
smaller proportion of PNG government revenue, 
less than 20 per cent in 1987 compared with more 
than 50 per cent a few years ago. 

Many people ask why Australia still provides 
such a large amount of aid to PNG eleven years 
after independence. We do this for a range of 
reasons, including humanitarian and practical 
ones. Mr Hayden has made it clear time and again 
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that the Government does not accept that we can 
selfishly concentrate on our own well-being 
oblivious to the plight of fellow human beings, 
especially those who are our immediate neigh- 
bours, To do so in the case of PNG would clearly 
lead to an untenable situation between the two 
countries. It would be next to impossible, for 
example, to maintain the integrity of our territorial 
sovereignty in the Torres Strait with an unreason- 
able disparity of incomes and living standards 
between these adjoining regions of Australia and 
PNG. 

It is also reasonable to ask what Australia has 
received in return for the $2500 million that we 
have given to PNG in aid since independence. 
First, we must acknowledge that whatever has 
_. been achieved in PNG has been largely a result of 

the efforts and thought of the Papua New Gui- 
~ neans themselves. In my view those achievements 
¿are very substantial indeed. The social and 
economic welfare of the people has been signifi- 
cantly enhanced; a region of extraordinarily 
diverse customs and attitudes has coalesced into a 
single nation with a genuine sense of national 
identity; a range of indigenous institutions to cope 
with the administration of a modernising state has 
been set up. This would not have been possible 
without the cushion provided by Australia’s 
underwriting of the PNG budget. So our aid 
contributes to the very progress and stability that 
allow us to be confident about our northern 
border. 

Finally, as can be seen, PNG is important to 
Australia as the only neighbour with whom we 
share a ‘border’. For a variety of practical reasons, 
therefore, it is axiomatic that both Australia and 
PNG should devote very considerable priority in 
terms of resources and effort to maintaining solid, 
friendly and co-operative links with each other. 
This is certainly what the Australian Government 
seeks to do. Mr Hayden has visited PNG five times 
as Foreign Minister and Mr Hawke twice as Prime 
Minister; a variety of programs and activities 
testify to the priority that Australia attaches to 
PNG; the Government has also recently been 
giving very positive consideration to a PNG 
proposal that joint principles be set down to 
govern our relations. 

| have so far concentrated on a description of 
Australia-PNG relations in 1987. | want now to 
provide some food for thought about factors that 
will affect the relationship in the future. 

My first proposition is that PNG itself is going 
through a period of significant transformation. 
There is ample evidence of this: a whole new 
generation of political and bureaucratic leaders 
has come forward (only one Minister in the 
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present government survives from the first PNG 
Cabinet); they bring with them a new sense of 
national pride and confidence (reflected above all 
in a desire, not unnatural, to cast off colonial ties 
with Australia); major shifts in economic policy 
are being made for the first time since independ- 
ence. 

Such changes obviously pose challenges for 
Australia. Yet we have to come to terms with 
them, and not just through accommodation and 
compromise. We certainly have to be more 
sensitive and innovative in our responses to these 
new trends in PNG. Some of the changes will 
probably make us uncomfortable for a time 
because the traditional Australian responses will 
no longer suffice. But there is little to be gained by 
being irritated or offended by them. Many of 
PNG’s new demands have a legitimacy of their 
own when they are examined carefully and 
dispassionately. It then comes down to arriving at 
an outcome in our dealings with PNG that 
protects Australia’s real interests, not imagined or 
superseded interests. 

In the Government we are very conscious of the 
testing situation in which all this places us. We are 
trying to develop an intensified program of visits 
and contacts between Ministers, officials and 
other opinion leaders because such contacts can 
contribute quite directly to better understanding 
and working relationships between the two coun- 
tries. We make a point of looking seriously at any 
proposals PNG puts forward, no matter how 
unconventional they might at first seem. Since we 
have to assume that PNG will take its relations 
with Australia seriously as well, initiatives from 
the PNG side are welcomed. 

One important new development is the shift in 
the aid program from budget support, in which 
Australia does not and cannot intrude (after all it is 
not our budget), to normal project aid. This 
process actually began this financial year. it will 
mean that Australia’s aid to PNG in the future can 
be targetted to particular sectors and activities 
where the benefits will be visible. Although the 
projects will be derived from PNG priorities, there 
will be scope for mutual benefit, including 
through the provision of goods and services from 
Australia. 

My second proposition is that Australia too 
often looks at PNG from the wrong perspective. 
We tend to see PNG as a country in our own 
image, not just because of history but because 
many modern PNG institutions trace their origins 
to our own institutions — the parliament, public 
service, wage system, etc. This gives us false 
expectations of PNG and can lead to serious 
errors of judgement on our part. PNG obviously 
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has its own cultural values, its own standards, its 
own unique characteristics. We should not trans- 
pose our own values and standards onto PNG and 
expect PNG to measure up to our expectations. 


PNG is after all a developing country with an 
extremely short period of development behind it. 
By most international standards PNG performs 
relatively well: it has a democratic and open 
system of government; it has a relatively unres- 
tricted and balanced free enterprise system. But it 
is scarcely surprising that its standards of efficien- 
cy and effectiveness are not the same as those 
normally (but not universally?) found in Australia. 


| argue that Australia has to make a better fist of 
understanding PNG values and systems. In earlier 
days there were many Australians well acquainted 
with PNG, although they operated in very diffe- 
rent circumstances from today. If we want to 
manage our relations with PNG effectively and 
productively we need some appreciation of the 
Melanesian customs that influence PNG thought 
and behaviour. Those Australians dealing with 
PNG should certainly spend some time studying 
the background of the country they are dealing 
with. Unfortunately there are few places outside 
PNG, in Australia, where one can do this, 
although there are proposals for new centres to be 
set up at some of our universities. 


The same consideration also applies to PNG. 
One would hope that Papua New Guineans 
dealing with us would have a good understanding 
of Australian society. After all at any one time 
there are some 500 PNG students studying in 
Australia who take back with them very consider- 
able knowledge and, one hopes, favourable atti- 
tudes towards Australia. But because the new 
generations of Papua New Guineans may not 
have had the same exposure to Australia as their 
forebears, the Australian Government is this year 
going to fund the first Australian Studies course at 
the University of Papua New Guinea. We hope 
this will contribute directly to better communica- 
tion between our two people. 

My final proposition is that there is a greater 
role for the private sector and private individuals 
in Australia-PNG relations. Certainly the future is 
likely to see a somewhat smaller relative role for 
the Government, as the overall level of aid 
gradually declines and PNG’s dependence on 
such aid diminishes. This should provide opportu- 
nities for others to play a more significant part. 
This is not something that should be viewed with 
concern but rather is to be welcomed. In areas 
such as trade, investment and human resources 
development there is without a doubt scope for 
increased inter-action. The relationship can only 
be the richer and more diverse for this. 





Pictured (left to right) are Papua New Guinea representatives, Mr Albert Urari, Trade Promotion Branch, Department 
of Trade and Industry, Waigani; Mr Patrick Killa, Trade Policy Branch, Department of Trade and Industry, Waigani; 
and the Deputy Director of the International Trade Development Centre in Melbourne, Mr Colin Elliott, discussing 
the trade promotion course at the World Trade Centre, in Melbourne, in June. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 


The role of the Department of Foreign Affairs in 
Australia’s international human rights policy 


by Heath McMichael* 


The objectives of the Australian Government's international human rights policy are threefold. The first 
is the promotion and protection of individual political, economic and cultural rights in countries with 
which Australia has dealings and also in the broad international sphere. The second allied to the first, is 
to encourage change in societies which is conducive to the observance of basic human rights norms. In 
working towards the achievement of these two broad objectives, Government policy is also aimed at 
contributing to the integrity of such internationally-accepted standards of human rights as the UN 
Declaration of Human Rights and the International Covenants on Civil and Political and Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights. In pursuing these objectives, the Department of Foreign Affairs engages in 
bilateral representations to foreign governments as well as multilateral human rights activity. 


In the case of bilateral representations, several 
considerations need to be taken into account. The 
absence of shared values between countries about 
what constitutes generally-accepted human rights 
norms necessarily complicates any government- 
to-government dialogue. There are clear differ- 
ences between notions of individual rights wide- 
spread in the West and, at the other extreme, the 
notion of the individual’s duty to the collective 
which is a feature of many socialist political 
systems. Another example is the different emph- 
asis given to civil and political rights in the West 
in comparison with economic rights favoured in a 
majority of developing countries. Different or 
opposing points of view on the conceptual basis 
of human rights are not in themselves an excuse 
for inaction but need to be given careful consid- 
eration in carrying forward human rights repre- 
sentations. 

Another thorny issue concerns the question of 
whether development assistance should be linked 
to a particular government’s human rights per- 
formance. Experience suggests that the use of aid 
as a lever for improving the human rights perform- 
ance of aid recipient countries often has a 
counterproductive effect and is injurious to the 
humanitarian objectives it seeks to accomplish. It 
is not the Government's intention to walk away 
from difficult decisions concerning the manage- 
ment of our relations with other countries. Austra- 
lia’s various bilateral relationships are, in the 
main, sufficiently robust to accommodate a con- 
cern for human rights. At the same time, the 
Government does not seek to adopt a position on 
human rights which could totally cut off important 





* Heath McMichael is an officer of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and currently works in the Depart- 
ments Human Rights Section. 
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areas of co-operation with other countries vita! to 
Australian interests. 

The choice of public versus private diplomacy 
is a further issue which must be faced when 
contemplating human rights representations to a 
foreign government. There are good reasons for 
fully exploring conventional diplomatic channels 
to bring about change in a discreet manner 
without engaging in overt criticism. Arguments in 
favour of private diplomacy include: 

è greater flexibility of approach; 

è more responsiveness fo national sensitivities; 

© the maintenance of effective safeguards for 
indigenous human rights organisations. 

Clearly, however, the circumstances of a par- 
ticular case may dictate forthright condemnation, 
especially where gross and persistent violations of 
human rights are concerned. 

The procedure involved in making bilateral 
human rights representations is often a compli- 
cated one. As a first step, the Department atternpts 
to evaluate all available information on the case. 
Generally the Australian mission in the country 
concerned is able to provide ‘on the spot’ analysis 
and comment. It asked to make enquiries, Embas- 
sy officers consult a range of government and 
non-government contacts in order to cross-check 
information and make a preliminary assessment of 
the case. In the meantime, the Department seeks 
further information from Non-Government Or- 
ganisation (NGOs) and local community groups. 
The Department then co-ordinates the available 
information and decides on the approach to be 
taken. In serious cases of human rights abuse, the 
Minister’s views may be sought at an early stage in 
the process while in other cases he may not be 
consulted at all. An example of action which 
might result from this process would be the 
tasking of the Embassy to make known Australia’s 
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concerns to officials or ministers of the govern- 
ment concerned. In instances where no immedi- 
ate action is called for, the Department and the 
mission continue to monitor the case and report 
on developments. 

The Department is conscious of the need to 
maintain effectiveness and consistency in 
approaching foreign governments. The conditions 
for a particular individual subjected to human 
rights abuse may not be advanced and may in fact 
be disadvantaged in some cases by repeated 
representations to recalcitrant governments, espe- 
cially when it is clear that there is little chance of 
obtaining a positive outcome. In all cases it is 
necessary to weigh up a complex balance of 
interests with the country concerned in order to 
arrive at a level-headed assessment of what is 
likely to be achieved by adopting a course of 
action which emphasises human rights concerns. 
Consistency is another important factor. The 
Department makes human rights representations 
to foreign governments around the world regard- 
less of questions of ideology, size or geographical 
proximity. 

The Department also pursues human rights 
objectives in multilateral forums. The principal 
multilateral channels for promoting human rights 
are through meetings of the UN Commission on 
Human Rights (CHR), which meets in Geneva, 
and the Third Committee of the UN General 
Assembly (UNGA) and New York. From the 
earliest days of the United Nations, Australia has 
been an active supporter of effective international 
human rights instruments, such as the Covenants 
on Civil and Political Rights and Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights. 

Australia’s present term on the Commission 
concludes at the end of 1987. Australia had 
looked forward to a further two year term on CHR 
but was defeated in its bid for re-election at the 
spring session of the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) in May 1987. One factor in Australia’s 
unsuccessful candidature appears to have been 
the inability of our West European and Others 
electoral group to restrict the number of candi- 
dates seeking election to the limited number of 
seats available. Perhaps more important was 
Australia’s record of activism in the Commission 
and our commitment to effective global action to 
promote human rights. Activism in multilateral 
forums has its costs and Australia’s high profile on 
human rights seems to have caused concern to a 
number of countries. Australia will continue to 
take a close interest in the deliberations of CHR as 
an observer. 

At both CHR and UNGA, Australian delega- 
tions play a constructive role in developing an 
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international framework of human rights machin- 
ery. By way of illustration, Australia is currently 
pursuing initiatives to promote ‘alternative 
approaches’ in the field of human rights. The term 
alternative approaches refers to positive steps to 
increaase human rights awareness within the UN 
framework, including the publication of a special 
UN teaching manual on human rights, the streng- 
thening of regional arrangements for the promo- 
tion and protection or human rights and support 
for national institutions which have a human 
rights role. At UNGA 41, Australia introduced an 
initiative to improve quality control in developing 
new human rights instruments in order to elimin- 
ate the possibility that new rights could be 
proclaimed without prior scrutiny. As chairman of 
the CHR Working Group on the Rights and 
Responsibilities of Human Rights Activists, 
Australia has led negotiations on the drafting of a 
declaration which sets out freedoms and entitle- 
ments relevant to the right to promote and protect 
human rights. 

Australian delegations to multilateral forums 
also routinely seek to promote union rights and 
the rights of indigenous peoples in line with 
Australia’s long-standing commitment to econo- 
mic rights in international covenants. Australia 
supported the establishment in 1986 of the 
Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights which reports to ECOSOC on implement- 
ation of the Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights by States parties. At the spring 
session of ECOSOC in 1986, an Australian 
academic, Dr Philip Alston, was elected to the 
Committee as an independent expert for a three- 
year term commencing in 1987. Australia gave 
further substance to its commitment to economic 
rights at the 1987 spring session of ECOSOC. The 
Australian delegation tabled a resolution which 
was adopted without vote encouraging the Com- 
mittee to consider guidelines for its work and the 
preparation of reports submitted to it. 

Such initiatives sometimes tend to be pushed to 
the back of the UN human rights agenda by Third 
World countries pressing for urgent debate on 
such live political issues as apartheid or the 
self-determination of peoples. At the same time, 
Australia has earned international respect for its 
innovative approach to the promotion of human 
rights in multilateral forums. For example, 
Australia has been closely involved at CHR and 
UNGA in consideration of country human rights 
situations including Chile, Cuba, El Salvador and 
Iran. Australian support for resolutions on these 
countries is based on the need for a balanced, 
non-ideological approach to the improvement of 
human rights around the world. 
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The Department takes seriously its role in 
promoting human rights in co-operation with 
NGOs. The Department values its links with 
major human rights NGOs in Australia and looks 
to improve further those links in the future. The 
Department sees much advantage in improving its 
dialogue with NGOs, not only as a way of 
enhancing mutual understanding of our respective 
concerns and working difficulties but also as a 
way of improving our methodology in pursuing 
cases of human rights abuse. In the Department's 
experience, human rights organisations, church 
groups and trade unions are important conduits of 
human rights information which have traditional ly 
been underutilised in policy formulation. Neither 
the Department nor Australia’s embassies abroad 
have access to ‘magical’ sources of information on 
violations of human rights and both sides can 
benefit from a rationalisation of efforts to achieve 
a freer exchange of information and perspectives. 

Recently the Department, at Mr Hayden’s 
direction, instituted an arrangement with the 
Australian Parliamentary Group of Amnesty Inter- 
national whereby Australian diplomatic missions 
make representations on human rights cases 
referred to them by the Parliamentary Group. 
Since the start of 1987 when this arrangement was 
put into effect, a total of some 150 such cases 
have been added to the Department's existing 
human rights caseload of approximately 90 
cases." 

Another recent initiative taken by the Depart- 
ment to improve its links with human rights- 
related bodies in Australia was the establishment 
of procedures for co-operation with the Human 
Rights and Equal Opportunity Commission. The 
Department provides the Commission with infor- 
mation on a number of international human rights 
issues which are of interest to it in discharging its 
domestic responsibilities. The President of the 
Commission, Mr Justice Einfeld, attended the 43rd 
session of CHR as Special Advisor to the Austra- 
lian Delegation. 

The Department’s Human Rights Fund is a 
useful tool for furthering the Government’s human 
rights objectives. The fund, which amounts to 
$40 000 per annum, is administered by the 
Human Rights Section. Since 1984, it has been 
employed as a means of providing concrete 
assistance to NGOs in Australia and overseas for 
projects and meetings having a human rights 
focus. In 1986-87, money allocated under the 
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Fund was spent on assistance to a UNESCO 
seminar on human rights teaching in Sydney and 
projects in Southern Africa, the South Pacific, 
Guatemala and the Philippines. In the case of the 
Philippines, the money is to be used to assist the 
work of the Human Rights Centre at Ateneo 
University, Manila. 

By way of conclusion, it is worthwhile to return 
to the point that human rights must be seen as 
one, albeit very important, factor in the formula- 
tion of Australia’s foreign policy. In his speech to 
the Australian Institute for International Affairs on 
9 December 1983, Mr Hayden said: 

‘We must place in the balance the cost and 
benefit for us of pursuing such (human rights) 
objectives, both domestically and for our exter- 
nal interests. We must calculate the effects of 
our actions on the people whose interests we 
seek to advance. We must assess carefully the 
weight we place on the moral purpose to which 
we are committed.’ 

It is against the need for such a careful 
consideration of Australia’s national interests and 
international obligations that the Department of 
Foreign Affairs seeks to raise human rights cases 
with other governments and in multilateral 
forums. 
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Parliament 


Fiji 
The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 1 June: 


Mr Howard — | refer the Minister for Employ- 
ment and Industrial Relations to the text of the 
communique issued over the weekend by South 
Pacific Forum members conveying to the 
Governor-General of Fiji the Forum's ‘willingness 
to help’ and requesting the Governor-General to 
‘indicate the forms of assistance he considered 
most appropriate’. What help or assistance is 
being provided to the people of Fiji by the 
continuing actions of maritime unions in Australia 
in banning the shipment of goods and services 
into Fiji, actions which have jeopardised our $10 
million wheat trade with that country? As it is now 
five days since the Minister told this House that 
the bans were likely to be lifted in the very near 
future, will the Government take immediate ac- 
tion to end the bans? If not, why not? Who is 
running the country, the elected Government or 
the trade unions of Australia? 

Mr Willis — The bans which remain at this 
stage by the maritime unions are not in accord- 
ance with the position of the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions which, after | spoke to the House 
last week, said to the unions that they should 
remove those bans. The position of the ACTU was 
not accepted by all of the maritime unions. In fact, 
only one of those unions objected to or refused to 
accept the ACTU recommendations. It did so, | 
understand, after having discussions with the two 
visiting Ministers of the Bavadra Government who 
are in Australia and who advised the unions to 
maintain the bans. 

The economic bans are not part of the Govern- 
ment’s response to the Fijian situation. We have 
made it clear to all of the unions that we believe 
those bans should not be applying. The position of 
the ACTU accords with that. There is a meeting 
this afternoon, in half an hour’s time, at which the 
ACTU and the unions will be further considering 
that matter. | am hopeful that as a result of that 
meeting these bans will be lifted. If that is not the 
situation | will have further discussions with the 
Prime Minister when he returns tonight about our 
response in the light of those bans continuing. 
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Veteran Affairs: Australian prisoners 
of war l 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 1 fune: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 28 April, 1987: 

(1) When will the Government recognise and 
compensate Australian prisoners of war illegally 
detained in the Nazi concentration camps at 
Theresienstadt and Buchenwald during World 
War Il. 

(2) Is the Minister able to say whether two of 
the six known survivors of Theresienstadt concen- 
tration camp have died since the documentary 
film on their plight was produced. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) An Interdepartmental Committee which | 
established to consider the claims of Australian 
prisoners of war interned in German concentra- 
tion camps during World War Il reported to me in 
May, 1986. It was decided that the matter be 
carried forward by the Minister for Veterans’ 
Affairs submitting a proposal to Cabinet for 
consideration. | understand that such a submis- 
sion is very near to completion. 

(2) | recently wrote to the honourable member 
in response to his forwarding to me a copy of a 
letter that makes such a statement. Although | 
have no means of verifying the claim | have no 
reason to doubt it. In my reply | gave him a firm 
assurance that every effort is being made to bring 
this matter to an early, just and equitable conclu- 
sion. 


Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea: tourism 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 1 June: 


Mr Coleman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 5 May 1987: 

(1) Is he able to say whether (a) the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea is encouraging Austra- 
lian tourists to visit North Korea and (b) North 
Korea has informed Australian travel agents that it 
will not accept tourists who are Jews. 

(2) Has he made any representations to the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea protesting 
at discrimination against Australian citizens who 
are Jewish; if so, what has been the response. 

(3) If he has not made any representations on 
this matter, will he do so now. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) (a) Yes; (b) My Department has contacted 
two travel agencies involved in tourism to the 
DPRK. Neither agency was aware of a DPRK ban 
on travel by Australian Jews. The DPRK Govern- 
ment informed one agency that it would not 
accept tourists from Australia who were citizens of 
countries with which the DPRK did not have 
diplomatic relations, such as the United States, 
Japan, Israel, South Africa and Taiwan. 

(2) No. 

(3) No. Australia’s relations with the DPRK 
have been interrupted since 1975. The Australian 
Government cannot make representations to a 
government with which its relations are inter- 
rupted. 


= SriLanka: military situation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 1 june: 


Senator Mcintosh — My question is directed to 
the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. In the light 
of the recent disturbing reports arising from the 
latest military offensive launched by the Sri 
Lankan authorities in the Jaffna peninsula, can the 
Acting Minister provide an assessment of these 
latest developments and the Government's reac- 
tion to them? Will the Government make its views 
known to the Sri Lankan Government? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
very deeply concerned by the current Sri Lankan 
military offensive in the Jaffna peninsula. The 
offensive follows an escalation of the fighting 
between government forces and Tamil separatists 
after a number of terrorist attacks, as we all know, 
on civilians. The Australian Government deplores 
the escalation of hostilities in Sri Lanka. Tamil 
terrorists have been responsible for the deaths of 
many civilians. Government forces, particularly 
military aircraft, have, in turn, caused civilian 
deaths in their attacks on separatists’ positions and 
the present fighting will inevitably lead to more 
civilian casualties. 

The Australian Government has called repe- 
atedly, it does so again now, for both sides to 
exercise restraint and begin negotiations to re- 
solve the conflict peacefully. We have expressed 
our concern directly to the Sri Lankan Govern- 
ment on many occasions as well as in this 
chamber, international forums and of course, in 
the House of Representatives. This week our High 
Commissioner repeated these concerns to the Sri 
Lankan Government in the context of the current 
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offensive. Finally, all | can say is that the 
continuing bloodshed underlines the heavy re- 
sponsibility which both sides share not to let the 
opportunity offered by the proposals which were 
put forward on 19 December for a peaceful 
solution slip away. The awful reality is that the 
alternative to that solution, the settlement as 
foreshadowed on 19 December, is a very grim 
one indeed. 


Palestine Liberation Organisation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 1 june: 


Senator Puplick asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 1 
May 1987: 

(1) Can the Minister for Foreign Affairs confirm 
the report in the Christian Science Monitor and. 
elsewhere, of an alliance between Libya’s Gaddafi 
and Arafat's Palestine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO). 

(2) Is this alliance, together with the PLO’s 
repudiation of moderate Jordanian proposals, 
further evidence of the PLO’s extremism. 

(3) Can the Minister confirm that the PLO has 
announced at the World Trade Conference 
Against Zionism and Imperialism in Misurta, 
Libya, on April 16 1987, that it will open an office 
soon in Port Vila, Vanuatu. 

(4) Will the Libyans be funding this regional 
PLO office in Vanuatu and is this further evidence 
of Libyan involvement in the South Pacific. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) Reports have been brought to my attention 
which suggest that one of the consequences of the 
recent meeting in Algiers of the Palestine National 
Council (PNC) might be closer links between 
Libya and the PLO. On the strength of information 
available to the Department of Foreign Affairs 
there is nothing to suggest that the PNC meeting 
resulted in a PLO-Libya alliance. 

(2) It is not correct to say that a result of the 
PNC meeting was a PLO ‘repudiation of moderate 
Jordanian proposals’. Although the PLO abrogated 
the February 1985 Amman accord, the resolution 
passed at the PNC meeting included support for 
the maintenance of ‘the unique character’ of 
Palestinian-jordanian ties and did not rule out the 
possibility of a Palestinian homeland in some form 
of confederation with Jordan. 

An outcome of the Algiers meeting has been, at 
least temporarily, a more unified PLO. There does 
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not seem to be much evidence to suggest that the 
PLO has made a sudden or major shift to a more 
permanent extremist position. The membership of 
the PLO Executive Committee has been increased 
from 10 to 15 and representatives of the Palestine 
Communist Party, the Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine and the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine are now included on 
the Executive. However, overall control of the 
Executive Committee seems to remain with the 
Fatah factions and moderate independents (who 
have always supported Fatah). 

(3) No. 

(4) The question is speculative. 


Eritrea 
The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 1 june: 


Senator Alston asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
29 April 1987: 

(1) What are the Government's views on the 
abrogation of United Nations Resolution 390V/A 
by the Ethiopian Government in 1962. 

(2) What were the reasons for this decision. 

(4) Does the Government consider the action 
by the Ethiopian Government in 1962 to be legal 
or not. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answers to the honourable senator's questions: 

(1) Resolution 390A (V) was adopted by the 
Fifth General Assembly of the United Nations by a 
vote of 46 in favour, ten against with four 
abstentions, Australia voted in favour of the 
resolution. 

(2) Australia jointed the large majority of UN 
members in voting in favour of the resolution 
because it was the agreed result of lengthy 
negotiations between all parties principally in- 
volved in the Eritrean question at the time. 

(3) UN Resolution 390A (V) provided for the 
establishment of the Federation of Eritrea with 
Ethiopia. The option of full integration was not 
specifically precluded under the Resolution. 

(4) The decision to dissolve the Federation was 
made by the Eritrean National Assembly in 1962. 
The Australian Government is not in a position to 


~ comment -on the legality of the decisions of that 


Assembly. The attention of honourable Senators is 
also drawn to the answer provided by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in response to Senate Question 
No. 1382 on Eritrea. 
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South Pacific Forum 


Statement by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, — 
MP, to Parliament, on 2 June: 


Mr Hawke — The Chairman of the Forum, the 
Prime Minister of Western Samoa, correctly 
observed in his opening statement that the cir- 
cumstances under which this Forum took place 
were unprecedented and unusually testing. He 
did not mean by this, nor do l, solely the 
challenges posed by recent events in Fiji. There, of 
course, remain other major issues in the region, 
both political issues such as New Caledonia and 
economic challenges arising in large part from the 
vulnerability of the region to international econo- 
mic fluctuations and changes. This was not, 
therefore, a ‘one issue’ meeting for any of the 
members, Australia included. Accordingly, while 
the matter of Fiji has tended understandably 
enough to dominate perceptions of the Apia 
Forum, | took on behalf of the Australian Govern- 
ment a keen interest in the opportunities for 
promoting co-operation with our Pacific friends 
and neighbours across the whole range of shared 
concerns. Given the particular significance of the 
Apia Forum ! wish to say how especially valuable 
it was to have the active support and involvement 
of the Minister for Foreign Affairs (Mr Hayden). 
Bill Hayden played an invaluable role both within 
the Forum proper and in bilateral discussions with 
heads of government, other foreign ministers and 
senior figures present in Apia and | pay full tribute 
to him. 

Although not, as | said, by any means the only 
item, developments in Fiji were cleary the major 
item at our meeting. Many hours were spent in 
serious and constructive consultation and deli- 
beration on the matter, and appropriately so. 
What happened in Fiji a few weeks ago was a 
shattering event precisely because of its unique- 
ness in our region. The spectre of the military 
invasion of a free Parliament and the overturning 
of a Government by force is something tragically 
familiar in some other parts of the world. But it has 
been, before the Fiji coup, most happily unfamil- 
iar to the South Pacific. The events in Fiji led to the 
unprecedented situation where Fiji was not pre- 
sent at the Forum. 

Both the manner in which the Forum handled 
discussion of Fiji and the outcome of that discus- 
sion reflected great credit on the maturity of the 
Forum. It demonstrated once again the value of 
the Forum as the major voice for the expression of 
collective South Pacific opinion. Different emph- 
asis in the individual policies and interpretations 
of Forum countries regarding the situation in Fiji 
in no way prevented a full consensus and total 
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unity on many essential propositions, as set out in 
the communique. 

All members of the Forum expressed their 
concern and anguish about the overthrow of the 
elected Government in Fiji. We all expressed the 
hope for a peaceful and satisfactory solution. The 
Forum expressed willingness to provide whatever 
help it might be able to lend. It was decided that 
the Chairman of the Forum would request the 
Governor-General of Fiji to indicate to the Forum 
the forms of assistance he considered most 
appropriate. 

Specifically we decided that, should the 
Governor-General of Fiji indicate that such a 
Forum initiative would be constructive and of 
assistance, the Forum would be constructive and 
of assistance, the Forum would send a mission to 
Fiji. Such a mission would be led by myself and 
comprise the Prime Minister of the Solomon 
Islands and the Director of the South Pacific 
Bureau for Economic Co-operation (SPEC), the 
Secretariat of the Forum. The mission would hold 
discussions with all parties in Fiji with a view to 
attempting to facilitate processes leading to a 
resolution of current problems. It was further 
decided that should the Governor-General of Fiji 
respond with a request for assistance additional to 
this, or assistance of a different kind, then the 
Chairman of the Forum would communicate such 
a request to Forum Heads of Government. The 
Director of the SPEC would co-ordinate a re- 
sponse. 

What we had here then was an effort to reach 
out to Fiji, to indicate clearly not only concern but 
willingness to help. Once these ideas, including 
the idea of a mission, were put forward by others, 
Australia was a very active participant in the 
development of the initiative, as of course we 
should be given our considerable interests and our 
regional role. 

There has been a message from the Governor- 
General of Fiji to the Chairman of the Forum 
which politely declines the idea of a mission. As 
we understand it, however, this was in response to 
informal soundings at a very preliminary stage of 
thinking about the idea of a mission. Now that the 
Forum has taken its final decisions, as described in 
the communique, a further exchange of a more 
definitive kind should take place. 

It may be that further contact between the 
Forum Chairman and the Governor-General will 
confirm, contrary to our hopes, the initial reaction 
of the Governor-General. In that case there are 
two points | would want to emphasise. First, for 
Australia’s part, we would wish Fiji to regard the 
offer of assistance as being on the table, there to 
be picked up if and when Fiji considers this would 
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be useful. Second, such a reaction from Fiji would 
obviously in no way negate the credit properly 
due to the Forum in forging an approach which, in 
my view, constitutes a very creative regional 
initiative. | am pleased that the Secretary-Genera! 
of the Commonwealth, in remarks reported today, 
sees the initiative in the same light. His support, as 
the Secretary-General of an association of 49 
nations throughout the world, is most useful. 
There are several points about the character of 
this initiative which | wish to make absolutely 
clear. First, the proposed mission to Fiji was 
always of a contingent nature. No country in the 
Forum sought to impose such a mission. It was 
recognised by all of us from the very outset that it 
would be both inappropriate and utterly imprac- 
tical for a mission to take place in the absence of 
agreement from the Governor-General in Fiji. This 
remains the case. Second, the spirit behind the 
Forum’s offer to assist, through the mission or in 
other ways, was and remains to look to the future 
rather than to the past. This in no way means that 
Australia or any other Forum country which felt 
deeply disturbed by the military coup in Fiji now 
changes its reaction to that event. But we wish to 
facilitate solutions, not just condemn the events 
which have precipitated the current problem in 
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Fiji. This is clearly in the interests of Australia, of 
Fiji and of the region. Australia and other Forum 
members have been well served over the years by 
harmonious social and political circumstances in 
Fiji. The system of constitutional democracy 
existing hitherto in Fiji has been central to that 
harmony. Just as turning away from that principle 
would adversely affect our interests, so a return to 
democratic principle would serve them. 

Third, the mission would seek to impose no 
particular solution. In leading such a mission to 
Fiji | would carry no pre-set formula. It would be a 
matter of talking and listening to all the parties, 
seeking to understand their positions and con- 
cerns and trying to see whether, out of such 
processes of discussion, there may be the possibil- 
ity of some common ground. This is entirely 
consistent with previously stated Australian 
policy. We have said that the exact means of 
restoring democratic processes in Fiji themselves. 
We have said that Australia is flexible about 
precise solutions, within a framework of con- 
sistency with basic democratic principle. 

Fiji should, therefore, understand that Australia 
seeks to lay down no blueprint, that we will not 
interfere or coerce, and that we are more than 
ready to help in the context of the Forum 
initiative. But it should also understand that it is 
simply inevitable that the quality of Australia-Fiji 
relations will be profoundly influenced by 
whether there is or is not a return to basic 
democratic principle. May | further suggest that 
this question will profoundly affect Fiji's own 
interests, in terms of both its domestic well-being 
and its international acceptance. In all respects 
Fiji should, | believe, perceive its interests to be 
served by the opening and the opportunity which 
the Forum has provided. 

There is one final comment on the issue of Fiji 
which | wish to make. It was helpful for Mr 
Hayden and me to be able to speak to our regional 
colleagues from a position of broad national 
consensus in Australia on this issue, which is so 
important to Australia’s national interest. | take 
this opportunity to acknowledge the support 
which the Government has received from the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr Howard) on the 
central issues of the Fiji crisis. 

i turn now to other important matters which 
were discussed at the Forum. Again at Apia, New 
Caledonia was a matter of considerable signifi- 
cance. It was thoroughly discussed. The decisions 
reached by the Forum were both principled and 
relevant to the current situation. | noted at the 
Forum that Australia had been consistent in 
support for an early transition to independence in 
New Caledonia, which would properly recognise 
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the multiracial nature of its community. | said that 
we believed that Apia should build upon the 
results of the Forum in Suva last year, which 
centred upon the decision to seek re-inscription of 
New Caledonia on the UN list of non-self- 
governing territories, as well as the helpful meet- 
ing in Auckland in March of this year of Forum 
Foreign Ministers. 

| noted that the referendum to be held in New 
Caledonia later this year, in French terms, would 
clearly be boycotted by the FLNKS. In those 
circumstances France must address itself to a 
simple question: What steps does it propose to 
take following a referendum which will clearly 
lack validity and credibility, in an environment 
then more conducive to internal and external 
forces dedicated to the instruments of violence? It 
is the Government’s view that France should, 
instead, involve itself fully in the well-established 
United Nations decolonisation processes. | reaf- 
firmed at the Forum the Government's total 
commitment to non-violent means of bringing 
about political change. Notwithstanding French 
reluctance thus far to enter into dialogue with the 
Forum, it continues to be actively interested in 
entering into such dialogue. | 

Honourable members will find that each of 
these points is embodied in the Forum position 
described in the communique. South Pacific 
opinion is united around a position which is firm, 
realistic and responsible. | am sure that the Forum 
will continue to be united in the management of 
this issue internationally, including at the United 
Nations. It is my Government's very strong hope 
that France will think again about the course on 
which it is embarked and pay the closest attention 
to the clearly expressed views of the countries of 
the region. 

| now come to another matter of special 
importance to the Government, namely, external 
developments affecting regional security. The 
subject of regional security was raised by the 
Chairman of the Forum when Heads of Govern- 
ment gathered at Apia. We were able to have a 
full and fruitful discussion. One aspect was the 
interest which had been expressed by some 
Forum countries to a senior Australian official, 
during a recent and extensive visit to the region, in 
receiving more information on international de- 
velopments which impact on regional security. 
This was a valuable suggestion and one which 
was given concrete form, at Australia’s initiative, 
in the Apia meeting. The Forum has agreed to 
establish a system designed to improve the 
volume, the relevance and the timeliness of 
information exchanges in the area of security, 
broadly defined. 
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A range of developments in the outside world 
clearly impact on the security of South Pacific 
countries, in terms of both national security and 
defence, and economic security. Libyan be- 
haviour provides a recent example, and this 
particular matter was fully aired in the discussions 
in Apia. But the new system is not confined to any 
single security issue and will, | hope, be wide- 
ranging in scope. The system will include several 
elements. There will be a meeting of officials in 
late 1987 to exchange information and to discuss 
relevant international developments, and also to 
establish a list of subjects on which Forum 
countries consider that improved information 
exchange would be of value. This can be refined 
and updated at later meetings. Countries with 
more extensive diplomatic representation outside 
the region should set up procedures to share the 
reporting they receive on relevant subjects, to the 
extent practicable. My Government, for its part, 
will now move to set up such a procedure. 

- There could be value in ad hoc meetings when 
it is considered that a particular international! 
development has occurred on which Forum coun- 
tries would benefit from a quick pooling of 
information and exchange of assessments. 
Another element has as its starting point the fact 
that some Forum countries, because of their 
greater resources, have a greater capability to 
analyse international developments and trends 
than do others. | said to colleagues at the Forum 
that we would be happy to try to assist by 
producing assessments of developments of special 
interest in response to requests. Another part of 
the system will be visits by analysts to exchange 
and discuss information with colleagues from 
other Forum countries. | believe this has excellent 
potential to develop over time into a useful new 
dimension of the already wide-ranging co- 
operation that exists on a day to day basis 
between Forum countries. The Forum will review 
the system of information exchange at its 1988 
meeting. 

| noted at the beginning of my statement the 
vital importance to Forum countries of economic 
issues. That is true for all member countries, no 
matter their size; but it is particularly the case for 
the Smaller Island Countries whose economies are 
narrowly based and fragile. The difficulties of 
Forum countries are, for example, dramatically 
evident from an examination of the drastic decline 
in international commodity prices in the 1980s. 
An example of that may be gained from the fact 
that, for the two major commodities, from an 
index figure of 100 for 1980 the index figure for 
the third quarter of 1986 was down to about 33. 
That gives some indication of the massive decline 
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in the prices they receive for their major export 
commodities. We are all aware of the profound 
impact of this situation on the Australian eco- 
nomy. On smaller economies, as I think can be 
appreciated, it can be absolutely disastrous. | 
explained to Forum colleagues the strenuous 
efforts made by Australia to combat protectionism 
in international agricultural trade, including 
through the establishment of the Cairns Group. 
The Forum communique, it will be noted, lends 
welcome support to our efforts. 

| cannot emphasise too strongly that it is 
absolutely incumbent on the major trading coun- 
tries to heed the impact which their decisions 
have on the smaller countries in our regional 
neighbourhood, and elsewhere. As the communi- 
que frankly notes, the ramifications can be highly 
dangerous politically as well as economically. 
Other concerns of the Pacific Island countries 
noted in the communique, for example illegal 
fishing by outside powers, are entirely legitimate 
and shared by Australia. 

| assured the Forum that Australia continued to 
recognise its own obligations towards the region, 
as one of the developed Forum countries, in terms 
of development assistance and market access as 
well as other contributions such as our enhanced 
defence co-operation program. Regional coun- 
tries very much appreciated Australia’s Pacific 
patrol boat program, which is now well advanced, 
and the measures we are taking in a co-operative 
way to enhance fisheries surveillance. 

The positive attention now being given to the 
potential for Pacific Closer Economic Relations, a 
concept | first raised at the 1985 Forum, is 
particularly pleasing. A study is under way which 
will permit a wide range of options to be 
evaluated. It will be possible at the 1988 Forum to 
consider means of achieving closer economic 
relations on the basis of this detailed work. 

The Forum considered a number of other 
matters and took decisions, as described in the 
communique. | draw attention to the important 
and most welcome widening of the Forum mem- 
bership through acceptance of the Federated 
States of Micronesia and the Marshall islands as 
full members; the references to strengthening the 
Forum as the paramount political instruction in 
the South Pacific and increasing international 
recognition of it as such; the decision to establish 
a working group on terrorism and hijacking; and 
the developments which have taken place on 
three important multilateral agreements: The 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty, the Treaty 
of Rarotonga, the South Pacific Regional Environ- 
mental Protection Convention and the Fisheries 
Treaty with the United States. It is with particular 
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pleasure, pleasure that | am sure will be wel- 
comed by members of the House, that | welcome 
the signature by the Solomon Islands during the 
Forum of the Treaty of Rarotonga. That signature 
brings support for the Treaty close to unanimity in 
the region. Only two countries have not to date 
signed the Treaty. | invite the attention of states 
outside the region, notably those eligible to sign 
the protocols to the Treaty, to the circumstance of 
near regional unanimity. | draw attention also to 
the renewal of my invitations to our South Pacific 
friends to participate in the Australian Bicenten- 
nial. 

| began this statement by referring to the 
particular challenges facing the Forum meeting in 
Apia. | wish to close by saying that this was in my 
judgment, the most constructive Forum | have 
attended. | judge it so because it faced those 
challenges, addressed them without division or 
acrimony and achieved consensus. Our relations 
with countries of the region have been further 
enhanced. Australia neither needs to nor should 
adopt a regional posture which is overbearing or 
condescending. The posture of my Government 
will continue to be one which combines the 
active defence and promotion of Australian in- 
terests with attentiveness and sensitivity to the 
views of our neighbours and willing acceptance of 
our obligations towards them. 


immigration Review Panel 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 2 June: 


Senator Vigor — My question without notice is 
addressed to the Minister representing the Minis- 
ter for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. Is the 
Minister aware that there has been a five-fold 
increase in the backlog of cases before the 
Immigration Review Panel (IRP) since June 1985? 
What steps is the Government taking to reduce the 
March 1987 backlog of 8823 cases, accounting 
for an average processing time of 7.6 months per 
person? In any review of the immigration proce- 
dures will the Government remove the current 
discrimination in the points tests against those 
people from non-English speaking backgrounds 
who have relatives settled and well-established in 
Australia? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am advised by the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs that as 
at 30 April 1987 the backlog of Immigration 
Review Panel cases was 9725. This compares 
with 1648. as at 30 June 1985. The average time 
taken to process the requests for review which 
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were finalised in April 1978 was 7.6 months. On 
the basis that requests for review to the IRP would 
be received at an average of 1000 per month from 
January 1987 to June 1988, the following steps 
were planned to reduce the backlog to 4500 by 
June next year and also to reduce the processing 
time for requests for review to the IRP: First, an 
increase in 100 in staff that are processing 
requests from 1 July 1987; and secondly, the 
establishment of IRP panels in Brisbane, Adelaide 
and Perth, in addition to those in Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Canberra, and the appoin'ment of 
additional IRP chairpersons and members. The 
Government has had under consideration possi- 
ble changes to migration decision-making and 
review arrangements, including changes prop- 
osed by the Administrative Review Council in its 
report No. 25, which was tabled in August 1986. 
Very extensive consultations have been under- 
taken with community and ethnic groups and law 
bodies about possible changes. The Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs invited interested 
groups to submit their views to him by around the 
middle of this year. | can assure the Senate that 
this process will continue after we have been 
re-elected. 

As to the last part of Senator Vigor’s question, 
the Government denies straight out that there is 
any discrimination in the points test. It applies 
only to applicants in the independent and conces- 
sional category, for which the pass mark is 70. 
Bearing upon the point that Senator Vigor made 
about people with relatives in Australia, 10 points 
are awarded for sponsorship by brother, sister or 
parent, five points for sponsorship by uncle or 
aunt and a further five points if the sponsor is an 
Australian citizen. So it will be appreciated 
against that background, with a total of 70 points 
being required, that the points that are applicable 
to relatives in Australia is a relatively marginal part 
of the total points figure. As such, we see no 
ground for the suggestion that Senator Vigor has 
been making. 

Senator Gareth Evans — During Question Time 
Senator Vigor asked me a question about possible 
or alleged discrimination in the points test as it 
applies to particular categories of migrants. | 
thought that the latter part of the answer that | 
gave was probably incomplete, and | have disco- 
vered that it was incomplete as | omitted to refer to 
a second page of notes in the brief. | think that 
Senator Vigor deserves a full answer on the 
question as it is an important one which is of 
interest to many citizens. Let me add some 
additional points as follows: The independent and 
concessional category is an economic category; it 
is designed to select young, skilled, educated, 
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employable migrants, and employability is asses- 
sed against attributes expected by Australian 
employers. The number of people wishing to 
migrate is greater than Australia can accept, thus 
there is a need for a selective system in the 
interests of getting those people able to make an 
economic contribution to Australia. Finally, | 
mention that a recent review by the advisory body 
of the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
the National Population Council, has indicated 
that the points system is meeting its objectives, 
and while it sees no need to change the points 
system it will continue to monitor it. 


- Immigration: Family Reunion 


| - Scheme 


a The following questions and answers appeared in 


-. Hansard on 3 june: 

_ Mr Blanchard asked the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 19 March 
1987: 

What is the average period between the noti- 
fication to an individual that his or her application 
to migrate to Australia under the Family Re-union 
_ Scheme has been accepted and the subsequent 
arrival in Australia of that migrant. 

Mr Young — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

Visas issued under the Family Migration categ- 
ory may be valid for up to one year, and migrants 
may travel at any time within the validity of their 
visa. 

The delay between the approval of an applica- 
tion to migrate to Australia and the arrival of that 
migrant in Australia is a matter for the individual 
migrant concerned, and depends on factors such 
as the time taken to finalise personal affairs and 
make travel plans. My Department has no control 
over these factors, records have not been kept of 
the periods involved. 

| recognise, however, that this matter is of 
interest to those involved with migrants and their 
welfare, and is relevant to planning the annual 
migration program. For this reason, my Depart- 
ment is currently developing a system which will 
provide details of how long migrants in various 
categories take to arrive in Australia. 

A recent survey of extended family migrants 
arriving in Australia in 1985-86 showed that 15 
per cent had arrived within less than a month of 
receiving their visas, while nearly 70 per cent had 
arrived within two months, and well over 90 per 
cent had arrived by four months. 
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Immigration: employer nominations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 3 June: 


Mr Cadman asked the Minister for immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 21 August 
1986: 


(1) What was the average delay between the 
date an employer nomination is lodged with his 
Department and the date it is forwarded to the 
overseas post. 


(2) How does the present delay compare with 
that of (a) three months ago, (b) six months ago, 
and (c) two months ago. 2 

(3) What was the average delay between the 
receipt of an employer nomination by an overseas 
post and its approval or rejection. 


(4) Does the delay vary substantially between 
different posts; if so (a) what post has the shortest 
average delay and what is it and (b) what post has 
the longest average delay and what is it. 


(5) How do the present levels of these delays 
compare with (a) three months ago, (b) six months 
ago, and (c) twelve months ago. 


Mr Young — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 


(1 and 2) The average delay is estimated to be 
four-five weeks. This was the estimated average 
delay three months ago, six months ago and 
twelve months ago. 


(3) The median delay between the receipt by 
an overseas post of an application for migration by 
an employer nominee and its approval or refusal 
is currently around thirteen weeks (based on cases 
finalised in the period July 1986 to February 
1987), 


(4) Of the posts with a large enough ENS 
caseload to allow calculation of an ‘average 
delay’ (median processing time), the range is from 
eleven weeks (London) to eighteen weeks (Hong 
Kong). Median processing times of major source 
posts as at 28 February 1987 were: 


London 11 weeks 
Dublin 12 weeks 
Edinburgh 12 weeks 
Manchester 14 weeks 
Pretoria 14 weeks 
Cape Town 15 weeks 
Singapore 17 weeks 
Hong Kong 17 weeks 


(5) Median processing time for employer 
nominees has been at approximately the same 
level for the past eighteen months. 
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ILO: Convention on Tribal and 
Indigenous Populations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 3 June: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Employment and Industrial Rela- 
tions, upon notice, on 17 March 1987: 

Has Australia ratified International Labour Or- 
ganisation Convention No. 107 on Tribal and 
indigenous Populations; if not, why, and will the 
Australian Government consider doing so in 
1987, the 30th Anniversary of this Convention. 

Senator Walsh — The Minister for Employment 
and Industrial Relations has provided the follow- 
ing answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

Australia has not ratified ILO Convention No. 
107 on Indigenous and Tribal Populations. It has 
not done so because the Convention, adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1957, Is 
based. on the concept of integration as the 
principal objective of dealing with indigenous and 
tribal populations which is now outmoded and 
the subject of criticism in various world forums. 

The ILO has itself regarded the Convention as 
requiring urgent revision. In September 1986, it 
convened a Meeting of Experts to examine its 
provisions. Australia was represented at the Meet- 
ing. The Meeting recommended that the Conven- 
tion be revised to replace its present focus on 
integration by one of respect for the identity of 
indigenous populations, and that its revision be 
placed on the Agenda of the International Labour 
Conference in 1988. 

In November 1986 the ILO Governing Body 
accepted the recommendation of the Meeting of 
Experts and decided to place the revision of 
Convention No. 107 on the agenda of the 1988 
International Labor Conference for the first of two 
discussions leading to its revision. 

Australia’s representative on the Governing 
Body supported the recommendation of the Meet- 
ing of Experts. 

Once a revised Convention has been adopted 
by the International Labour Conference, Australia 
will give urgent consideration to its ratification. 


Immigration: entry visas 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 3 June: 


Senator Short asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
upon notice, on 9 December 1986: 

(1) What is the Government's policy regarding 
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the entry to Australia of ‘controversial visitors’. 

(2) What are the categories, in terms of indi- 
viduals and organisations, of ‘controversial visi- 
tors’ under existing policy. 

(3) Has the Government taken any steps to 
liberalise or change the policy regarding the entry 
of ‘controversial visitors’ into Australia in recent 
months; if so, what are the changes that have been 
made. 

(4) Would any foreigners who have been per- 
mitted entry over recent months, not have been 
allowed entry under the previous definition of 
‘controversial visitors’. 

(5) Does the Government have any plans for 
further changes to the definition of ‘controversial 
visitors’. 

(6) Which persons, who are either members of 
the PLO or any of its affiliated organisations, have 
been permitted entry into Australia since the ALP 
National Conference in Hobart in July 1986 and 
who have been refused entry over the same 
period. 

(7) Which persons who are members of other 
organisations whose members were either, before 
July 1986 classified as ‘controversial visitors’, or 
are no longer so classified, have been permitted 
entry into Australia since July 1986, and how 
many have been refused entry over the same 
period. 

(8) What are the names of the organisations to 
which these people belong. 

(9) Has Mr Faris Glubb, member of both the 
Palestine Liberation Front and the General Union 
of Palestinian Writers reapplied for a visa entry to 
Australia since July 1986. 

(10) Would Mr Glubb be denied visa entry into 
Australia under existing policy. 

(11) Has the Government any plans of permit- 
ting Mr Glubb to visit Australia in the future. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs has provided the 
following answer to the honourable senator's 
question: 

(1) The Government's policy on controversial 
visitors seeks to balance its support for human 
rights, including freedom of speech and move- 
ment, with its desire to keep Australia free from 
international terrorism and violence. 

The primary criteria applied in deciding 
whether to accept or reject a visa application are: 

Whether the person has planned or participated 

in, and/or has been active in promoting, acts of 

politically-motivated violence or criminal vio- 
lence, including acts of terrorism in particular. 

Whether the person is likely to propagate or 

encourage such actions during a visit to 
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Australia and/or pose some threat or harm to the 

Australian community; and 

Whether the person seeks to enter Australia as 

the representative of a Government not recog- 

nised by Australia. 

(2) Controversial visitor policy is applied on a 
case-by-case basis. There are no categories of 
controversial visitors except, as noted above, 
persons claiming to represent governments not 
recognised by Australia. 

(3) The Government considered its policy on 
controversial visitors last December. The Govern- 
ment adopted the policy formulated above. Now 
mere membership of, or an association with, an 
organisation which has at any time in the past 
advocated violence as a means of achieving 
political goals, will no longer constitute sufficient 
-reason to refuse a visa. Cases are now decided on 


opie individual merits. 


(4) No. 

(5) No. 

(6) No person who is a representative of the 
PLO has been refused or granted entry since July 
1986. 

Mr Abu Lughod, a U.S. citizen, Head of the 
Political Science Department at North Western 
University in Illinois and a member of the 
Palestine National Council, was permitted entry in 
August 1986 to deliver the keynote address at the 
Australian-Middle East Studies Association Meet- 
ing in Canberra. Mrs Mysoon Shaath who was 
reported by the Australian media as a member of 
the General Union of Palestinian Women and a 
representative of Palestinian Women in the 
Palestinian National Council did not give any 
indication in her visitor visa application that she 
was other than an Egyptian citizen, resident of 
Egypt, and employed as an office manager, 
planning a private visit to Australia. 


(7) Nil. 

(8) Not applicable. 

(9) No. 

(10) and (11) Any application would be con- 


sidered on its merits against prevailing policy at 
the time of lodgment. 


Singapore: detention of Church 
workers 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 5 june: 


Senator Mcintosh — Has the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs seen the 
report in yesterday’s Age which quotes Singa- 
pore’s Prime Minister as saying that 16 church 
workers detained under the Internal Security Act 
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will not be tried in court. If this is the intention of 
the Singapore Government, will the Australian 
Government consider expressing to Prime Minis- 
ter Lee its concerns about the denial of basic 
justice and human rights? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | have seen media 
reports of comments by the Singapore Prime 
Minister that the 16 church pion detained” 
under the Internal Security Act will not be tr 
Under the provisions of that Act, a detainee 
be held without commitment to trial for an in 
period of 30 days and thereafter at the di 
of the State President. The Australian Gover 
would be most concerned if proper. ju 
processes are not observed in this case and 
quotation attributed to Mr Lee is corn 
referring to the quotation in yesterday 
which reported Prime Minister Lee as s 

It is not a practice, nor will I allow subve 
to get away by insisting that I’ve got to 
everything against them in a court of 
(produce) evidence that will stand up to the strict 
rules of evidence of a court of law ... wee tte 

If that is what has been said, and if that is the 
way in which these people are being treatedandif 
it is the way in which it is proposed that they be 
treated, | repeat: It is a matter of concern to the 
Australian Government. If the Press reports prove 
to be true, the Government would certainly 
consider how best it might register its concerns to 
the Singaporean authorities. That is something to 
which we will be giving attention in the next few 
days when the facts of the matter become clearer, 













Multilateral organisations: 
Australian participation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard-on 5 June: 


Senator Haines asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
28 May 1987: 

(1) Has the Government established an inter- 
departmental committee to examine Australia’s 
participation in, and financial contribution to, all 
or any multilateral government organisation(s). 

(2) lf it has done so, what multilateral organisa- 
tions or organisation are or is under consideration. 

(3) If such a committee has been set up, why 
has it been established. 

(4) If such a committee has been set up, what 
are its terms of reference. | 

(5) If such a committee has been set up, is it, or > 
will it, examine the experiences of Australian” 
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citizens working in all or any multilateral govern- 
ment organisations or organisation, and the per- 
sonnel practices of all or any multilateral govern- 
ment organisations or organisation. 

(6) If such a committee has been set up, when 
is it expected to report to the Government. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) to (6) The Government has not established 
such an inter-departmental committee but the 
Department of Foreign Affairs is currently under- 
taking a review of all United Nations bodies for 
which Australia is legally bound to make assessed 
contributions. The review addresses the perform- 
ance of and Australian interests in these organisa- 
tions. The Department is conducting the review in 
consultation with other Departments relevant to 
the various organisations involved. The review is 
expected to be completed later this year. The 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB) also regularly reviews voluntary contribu- 
tions to multilateral organisations. 


East Timor: alleged presence of 
Indonesian battalions 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 5 june: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
28 April 1987: 

(1) Is the Australian Government aware of 
recent reports of the presence of anywhere 
between eighteen and thirty Indonesian battalions 
in East Timor as indicated in The Bulletin of 3 
March 1987. 

(2) Does the Australian Government have any 
information to verify this claim and the further 
claim that fighting is still continuing in East Timor. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) The Government is aware that Indonesian 
Government spokesmen have denied the figures 
quoted in The Bulletin but the Indonesian Govern- 
ment has acknowledged the presence of twelve 
battalions, or thirteen thousand to fifteen thousand 
men, in East Timor. information available to the 
Government, including the findings of a party 
from the Australian Embassy in Jakarta who visited 
East Timor in January, is that while fighting 
continues in some areas, especially in the east of 
the province, the security situation remains stable. 
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UNESCO 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 5 june: 


Senator Watson asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs on 26 May 1987: 

Will the Federal Government continue to sup- 
port UNESCO while it fails to fulfil the high ideals 
of its Charter, remains biased and continues to 
promote anti-Western propaganda, given the re- 
cent press reports that the Secretary-General of 
UNESCO, Dr M'Bow, may seek a further term in 
office and the fact that large sums of money 
allocated to UNESCO have been unaccounted for 
under Dr M’Bow’s Secretary-Generalship which, 
together with the poor administration, has caused 
both the United States and the United Kingdom to 
withdraw from the Organisation. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the 
honourable senator’s question is as follows: 

As a founding member and supporter of the 
ideals of UNESCO, Australia will continue to 
participate in the work of the organisation, with 
the object of encouraging good management, 
efficient and effective program delivery, sound. 
priorities and budgetary restraint. 

The withdrawal from UNESCO of both the 
United States and the United Kingdom was due to 
the professed concern of both governments at 
significant managerial, budgetary and policy 
problems within the organisation. Australia recog- 
nised that there were grounds for these criticisms, 
but still considers that there is no justification at 
present for withdrawal by Australia and that the 
correct approach is to continue to work for 
change from within UNESCO. Australia believes 
that some progress has been made in adopting 
priorities for programs, containing the growth of 
the budget, placing greater emphasis on oper- 
ational programs and decentralisation of author- 
ity. The reform process is being overseen by a 
special committee of the Executive Board of 
which Australia’s representative, Mr Whitlam, is a 
member. 7 

On 6 October 1986, the Director-General, Mr 
M'Bow, announced that he would not seek a third 
term following the expiry of his appointment in 
November 1987. In concert with other UNESCO 
member states and consistent with Australia’s 
support for the principle that Directors-General of 
UN agencies and other bodies should serve only 
two terms in office, Australia is actively seeking a 
candidate to replace Mr M'Bow. Australia would 
like to see a candidate from the Asia-Pacific 
region succeed him, as this region has not 
previously held the position. In Australia’s view 
the next Director-General should also be a person 
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of international repute, high administrative and 
managerial capacity and capable of restoring the 
universality of the organisation’s membership. 
Elections for the position of Director-General will 
be held during the 24th General Conference in 
November 1987. 


USSR: alleged use of prison labour 
for manufacture of Lada Niva 
vehicles 
The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 5 June: 

Senator Sheil asked the Minister representing 
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the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
20 August 1986: 


(1) Will the Minister for Foreign Affairs inform 
the Senate whether his Government has received 
any information concerning the use of prison 
camp labour in the Soviet Union for part of the 
manufacture of the Lada Niva 4-wheel drive 
vehicle. 


(2) If not, will the Minister ascertain with 
certainty that this is not the case, and inform the 
Senate accordingly. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 


Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 


The Minister for Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator John Button, inspects a commemorative plaque to be 
attached to the one millionth four cylinder engine to come off the assembly line at the Holden’s Engine plant at 
Fishermens Bend, Melbourne. With him is Mr Peter Thomas, Managing Director of the company. (Promotion 
Australia photo). 
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(1) and (2) Yes. The Government has noted that 
certain community groups have alleged that 
prison labour has been used in the USSR for part 
of the manufacture of the Lada Niva. Senator 
Harradine has also cited similar sources of infor- 
mation. A visit to the Lada Niva factory by 
Australian officials revealed nothing to substanti- 
ate the allegations. The Government does not 
believe further action through official channels 
would add anything further to the report by 
Australian officials who visited the plant. 


Aid: successful DIFF applications 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 5 june: 


Senator Vallentine asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 17 March 1987: 

What were the names and addresses of all 
companies which have successfully sought DIFF 
support for tenders for the supply of goods or 
services to Third World countries in the years 
1982, 1983, 1984, 1985 and 1986, given that in 
respect of answer to Question on Notice No. 1488 
(Weekly Hansard, 10 December 1986, p.3774) 
the Minister for Defence referring to 70 applica- 
tions made for DIFF grants, while naming the 19 
companies which were refused grants, only name 
11 which were successful. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for. 


Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

The names and addresses of the companies 
having been provided with DIFF in principle but 
without commitment support over the individual 
years 1982-1986 are as follows: 


Companies offered DIFF support in 1982 


1. GATX-Fuller Australia Pty Ltd, 113 Alexan- 
der Street, Crows Nest, N.S.W. 2065. 

2. Hydro Systems (Tas.) Pty Ltd, 441 Macquarie 
Street, Hobart, Tas. 7000. 

3. M.G. Kallis Exports Pty Ltd, 17 Mews Road, 
Fremantle, W.A. 6160. 

4. Versatile Toft Ltd, P.O. Box 932, Bundaberg, 
Qld. 4670. 

5. Plasser Australia Pty Ltd, 2 Plasser Cres., St 
Marys, N.S.W. 2760. 

6. Fanner-PLP Pty Ltd, 150 Briens Road, North- 
mead, N.S.W. 2152. 

7. Massey-Ferguson (Australia) Limited Inc. in 
Vic., 2 Devonshire Road, Sunshine, Vic. 3020. 

8. Noyes Bros. Pty Limited, Frederick Street, St 
Leonards, N.S.W. 2065. 
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9. Australian Overseas Projects Corporation. 
(AOPC), Export House, 22 Pitt Street, Sydney, 
N.S.W. 2000 (2 offers). a 

10. Gutteridge Haskins & Davey Pty Ltd, 87 
Wickham Tce., Brisbane, Qid. 4000. 

11. R.J. Nairn & Partners Pty Ltd, MTIA House, 
214 Northbourne Avenue, Braddon, A.C.T. 2601. 

12. The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd, Trad- 
ing as BHP Engineering, 140 William Street, 
Melbourne, Vic. 3000. 

13. Westinghouse Brake & Signal Company 
(Aust.) Ltd, Stephenson Street, Spotswood, Vic. 
3015. 


Companies offered DIFF support in 1983 


1. The Permutit Company of Australia Pty 
Limited, Cnr. Wattle Road and Short St., Brook- 
vale, N.S.W. 2100. 

2. Western Australian Overseas Projects Au- 
thority (WAOPA), 11th Floor, Elders House, 111 
St. Georges Tce., Perth, W.A. 6000. 

3. NEI Bruce Pebbles (Australia) Pty Ltd, Bras- 
con House, 25 Burwood Road, Hawthorn, Vic. 
a 

4. Sulzer Australia Pty Ltd, 77 Pacific Hwy, 
North Sydney, N.S.W. 2060. 

5. Sabemo Pty Ltd, 77 Pacific Hwy, North 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2060. 

6. NEI Power Engineering Limited, 39 Water- 
loo Road, North Ryde, N.S.W. 2113. 

7. Bourne Sales (Aust.) Pty Ltd, 133 Beatty 
Road, Archerfield, Qid. 4108. 

8. Merz and McLellan and Partners, North- 
point, 100 Miller Street, North Sydney, N.S.W. 
2060. 

9. Sagric International Pty Ltd, G.P.O. Box 
1671, Adelaide, S.A. 5001. 

10. McGowan International Pty Ltd, Agricultu- 
rat Consultants, 435 Wilson Street, Albury, 
N.S.W. 2640. 

11. Dulmison Australia, A division of Dulmi- 
son Pty Ltd, Dulmison Avenue, Wyong, N.S.W. 
2259: 

12. Versatile Toft Ltd, Maryborough Street, 
Bundaberg, Qld. 4670. 

13. Massey-Ferguson (Australia) Ltd, 2 Devon- 
shire Road, Sunshine, Vic. 3020. 

14. Bonel Brothers Pty Ltd, 49-53 Hanbury 
Street, Bundaberg, Qld. 4670. 

15. Transavia Division, Transfield (NSW) Pty 
Ltd, 72 Station Road, Seven Hills, N.S.W. 2147. 

16. Australian Overseas Projects Corporation 
(AOPC), Export House, 22 Pitt Street, Sydney, 
N.S.W. 2000. 

17. Neumann Equipment Marketing Co. Pty 
Ltd, Nuban Street, Currumbin, Qld. 4223. 
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18. Ausda-Tripal Consulting Engineers, 60 
Albert Road, South Melbourne, Vic. 3095 (2 
offers). 

19. Fox Manufacturing Company Pty Limited 
Inc. N.S.W., 106-128 Woodpark Road, Smith- 
field, N.S.W. 2164. 

20. Kilpatrick Green Pty Ltd, 1 York Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2000. 

21. Gutteridge Haskins & Davey, 97 Franklin 
Street, Melbourne, Vic. 3000. 

22. Reliance Automation Pty, 32 Sirius Road, 
Lane Cove, N.S.W. 2066 (2 offers). 

23. Leighton Contractors Pty Ltd, 60-70 Parra- 
matta Road, Summer Hill, N.S:W. 2130. 
24. Prok International Ltd, 98 Fairbank Road, 

South Clayton, Vic. 3169. 
~ 25. Airport Consulting & Construction 
<- Australia Pty Ltd (ACCA), Level 29, Northpoint, 
100 Miller Street, North Sydney, N.S.W. 2060. 





26. Dravo Australia, 30 Atchison Street, St. 
a ‘Leonards, N.S.W. 2065. 

> a, Clyde-Carruthers Pty Limited (inc. in 
N.S.W.), 140 Arthur Street, North Sydney, N.S.W. 
2060. 

28. Australian Overseas Project Corporation 
(AQPC) & Vocational & Technical Training 
(VTTC) Corporation of Australia Pty Ltd, c/o 22 Pitt 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 2000. 


Companies offered DIFF support in 1984 


1. Vickers Keogh Pty Ltd, cnr Hunter Street and 
Great Eastern Highway, Kalgoorlie, W.A. 6430 (2 
offers). 

2. Walkers Limited, 23 Bowen Street, Marybor- 
ough, Qid. 4650 (2 offers). 

3. Pandrol Australia Pty Limited, 7 Bessemer 
Street, Blacktown, N.S.W. 2148 (2 offers). 

4. Hydro Systems (Tas.) Pty Ltd, 445 Macquarie 
Street, Hobart, Tas. 7000. 

5. The Clyde Engineering Company Pty Li- 
mited, Factory Street, Granville, N.S.W. 2142. 

6. Dulmison Australia, Division of Dulmison 
Pty Ltd, Dulmison Avenue, Wyong, N.S.W. 2259. 

7. International Combustion Australia Limited, 
38-46 South Street, Rydalmere, N.S.W. 2116. 

8, Aiton Australia Pty Ltd, Yennora Avenue, 
Yennora, N.S.W. 2161. 

9, Transfield Pty Ltd, 100 Arthur Street, North 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2060. 

10. Longworth-CMPS Engineers, 3 Eden Street, 
Crows Nest, N.S.W. 2060. 

11. Bundaberg Foundry — A Division of the 
ANI Corporation Ltd Inc. in N.S.W., cnr Gavin 
and Perry Street, Bundaberg, Qld. 4670. 

12. A. Goninan & Co. Limited, Broadmeadow 
Road, Broadmeadow, N.S.W. 2292. 
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13. Snowy Mountains Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Mittagong Road, Cooma North, N.SW. 
2630. 

14. BTR Rail Fasteners (Australia) Pty Ltd, 71 
Down Street, Welshpool, W.A. 6106. 


pro offered DIFF support in 1985 


Goldfields International Pty Ltd, 142. = a ae 


Floor, Griffin Centre, 28 The Esplanade, Perth, es 


ers Road, Moorabbin, Vic. 3189. ~ 
2. jJacia Natural Resource Consultants, 





W.A. 6000. 
3. Richter Drilling Pty Ltd, 14 Cribb Street, 
Milton, Qld. 4064. 


4. Merz- Meunsell {in assoc. with the State E 


Electricity Commission of Victoria), cio Merz & 
McLellan, 11 Queens Road, Mel bourne, Vic. 
3004. 
2609. 


ble Street, Alexandria, N.S.W. 2015. 


7. Airline Support industries Ace lis Pty Lid, S 


12A Lennox Street, Mosman, N:S.W. 2088, 

8. Connor Shea, Fourth Avenue, Sunshine, Vic. 
3020. 

9. Vickers Keogh Pty Ltd, cnr Hunter Street and 
Great Eastern Highway, Kalgoorlie, W.A. 6430. 

10. The Australian Mineral Devel. Laborator- 
ies, Flemington Street, Frewville, S.A. 5063, 

11. M.G. Kailis Gulf Fisheries Pty Ltd, 17 Mews 
Road, Fremantle, W.A. 6160. 

12. Transfield Pty Ltd, 100 Arthur Street, North 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2060. | 

13. McGowan International Pty Ltd, 435 Wil- 
son Street, Albury, N.S.W. 2640. 

14. Bourne Sales (Aust.) Pty Ltd, 133 Beatty 
Road, Archerfield, Qld. 4108. 

15. Warman International Ltd, cnr Ipswich 
Road and Franklin Street, Rocklea, Qld. 4106. 

16. Pandrol Australia Pty Ltd, 7 Bessemer 
Street, Blacktown, N.S.W, 2148. 

17. Dulmison Australia, Division of Dulmison 
Pty Limited, Dulmison Avenue, Wyong, N.S.W. 
2259. 

18. Fluor Australia Pty Limited (inc. in Vic), 
616 St. Kilda Road, Melbourne, Vic. 3004. 


Companies offered DIFF support in 1986 


1. Airport Planning Pty Ltd, 601 St. Kilda Road, 
Melbourne, Vic. 3004. 

2. Austpower Joint Venture, 100 Arthur Street, 
North Sydney, N.S.W. 2060. 

3. Snowy Mountains Engineering Corporation, 
220 Sharp Street, Cooma, N.S.W. 2630. 





5. Mini Computer & Electronic Services Pty. a 
Ltd, 36 Wollongong Street, Fyshwick, AC To 


6. Leeds & Northrup Aust. Pty Ltd, 18 Mandi- 2 
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4. Robertson Research Australia Pty Limited, 
14th Floor, 77 Pacific Highway, North Sydney, 
N.S.W. 2060 (2 offers). 

5. JACIA Natural Resource Consultants, 14th 
Floor, Griffin Centre, 28 The Esplanade, Perth, 
W.A. 6000 (2 offers). 

6. Vickers Australia Limited, Vickers, Hoskins 
Division, 170 Railway Parade, Ashfield, W.A. 
6054. 

7. Heavy Engineering Projects Corporation of 
Australia (HEPCA), 4/25 Giles Street, Kingston, 
A.C.T. 2604. 

8. Standard Telephones & Cables Pty Ltd (STC), 
252-280 Botany Road, Alexandria, N.S.W. 2017. 

9. Australian Trade Commission Overseas Pro- 
ject Group, 22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 2000. 

10. Vocational & Technical Training Corpora- 
tion of Australia Pty Limited (VTTC), Unit 23, 
“Norberry Terrace”, 199 Pacific Highway, North 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2060. 

11. Bulk Materials (Coal Handling) Services Pty 
Limited, 77 Ridge Street, Gordon, N.S.W. 2072. 

12. Australian Shipbuilding Industries (W.A.), 
781 Cockburn Road, South Coogee, W.A. 6166. 
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Dr Hussam al-Khateeb (right) with Professor A.D. Hope whose poem ‘Prometheus Unbound’ itself based on an 
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Of those listed above, the following companies 
were not only successfuly in obtaining DIFF 
support but were, as indicated in answer one to 
Question 1488, also successful in being awarded 
a contract by the overseas government: 

1. The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., trading 
as BHP Engineering, 140 William Street, Mel- 
bourne. 

2. Connor Sea, Fourth Avenue, Sunshine, Vic. 
3020. 

3. Vickers Keogh Pty Ltd, Cnr Hunter Street & 
Great Eastern Highway, Kalgoorlie, W.A. 6430. 

4. AOPC/VTTC, 22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
2000. 

5. Pandrol Australia Pty, 7 Bessemer Street, 
Blacktown, N.S.W. 2148. 

6. Transfield Pty Ltd, 100 Arthur Street, North 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2060. 

7. Snowy Mountains Engineering Corporation, 
Mittagong Road, Cooma North, N.S.W. 2630. 

8. Australian Shipbuilding Industries (W.A.) Pty 
Ltd., 781 Cockburn Road, South Coogee, W.A. 
6166. 





Arabic story, was recently published in Arabic in a special Australian edition of the Syrian literary quarterly ‘Foreign 
Literature’. Dr Khateeb is Professor of Comparative Literature at Damascus University and was visiting Australie 
under the Government's Special Visitor Program. (Promotion Australia photo) 
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Death of Prime Minister of the 
Lebanon 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 2 June: 


i have today sent the following message to His 


~. Excellency President Amin Gemayel of Lebanon: 
ou “twas with deep shock and regret that | learned 
of the tragic death of Mr Rashid Karame, Leba- 

non’s Prime Minister and distinguished elder 


Statesman. 

Rashid Karame was a central figure in Lebanese 
political life for more than three decades and 
devoted the last years of his life to the sensitive 
and difficult search for national reconciliation. 

The manner of his death is a sharp reminder to 
us all of the tragic problems which continue to 
beset the Lebanese people. It is our fervent hope 
that Rashid Karame’s death will encourage 
Lebanese communities to even greater efforts to 
achieve peace and progress through national 
unity. 

On behalf of the Government and people of 
Australia | extend sincere condolences to the 
members of Mr Karame’s family and to the people 
of Lebanon. 


Sri Lanka: representations by Tamil 
Association 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today expressed his continuing 
concern about the communal conflict in Sri Lanka 
and the situation in the Jaffna Peninsula. Mr 
Hayden said that this had now reached a critical 
stage following the major offensive recently laun- 
ched by the Sri Lankan Government against 
positions occupied by the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam. 

Mr Hayden met today in Canberra with a 
delegation of the Australasian Federation of Tamil 
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Associations, led by its Chairman, Professor CJ. 
Eliezur. The Tamil representatives, who were 
introduced by House of Representatives members, 
Mr Lewis Kent, Mr Ted Grace and Mr Colin Hollis, 
expressed their deep distress about events in Sri 
Lanka. In response to the group’s representations, 
Mr Hayden outlined Australia’s position on the 
situation in Sri Lanka. Noting that there had. been 


allegations of considerable loss of life and damage- ais 


to property in connection with the offensive, A 


Hayden briefed the group that reports from | = 
observers who had flown over the area of the. n: 
recent operations suggested that many of ‘the a 


claims were exaggerated. 


The Government, nevertheless, was distressed ~ 
by the growing number of casualties of the - 


conflict, and Mr Hayden said that he had prop- 


osed to the Sri Lankan Foreign Minister, Mr A.C. 
Shamul Hameed, that urgent consideration be 

given to involving the International Committee of 
the Red Cross in efforts to establish a satisfactory = 


arrangement for the provision of relief supplie: 


Sri Lanka. Mr Hayden had also put this proposalto 


the Indian External Affairs Minister, Mr N.D. 
Tiwari. 


India’s attempt yesterday to send relief supplies 
by sea to Jaffna through the Indian Red Cross had 
been stopped by Sri Lanka, which had warned 
that any attempt to provide assistance in this way 
would be regarded as an infringement of Sri 
Lanka’s sovereignty. The fleet of Indian vessels 
had turned back after protracted but peaceful 
negotiations. Mr Hayden warned that it was far 
from clear what the next steps in the dispute might 
be. The Government remained deeply concerned 
by the situation. 


‘As information became available it underlined 
the gravity of the situation and | decided that, 
although Australia was not directly involved, we 


should do whatever we could to help defuse it,’ 
Mr Hayden said. 


Mr Hayden said that his messages to his 
counterparts in India and Sri Lanka urged restraint. 
Australia, Mr Hayden continued, had to date 
welcomed India’s constructive role in efforts to 
promote a peaceful settlement to the communal 
conflict and hoped that India would be able to 
continue that role. 


‘t call again on both India and Sri Lanka to 
exercise restraint and to resolve the humanitarian 
aid question peacefully and urgently,’ Mr Hayden 
said. 
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Australia-Japan relations: space 
agreement 


News release issued by the CSIRO on 4 June: 


An important space research and development 
agreement designed to boost Australia’s expertise 
in remote sensing and other space technologies 
was signed today between Australia and Japan. 


The Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, 
announced the agreement between Australia’s 
largest research organisation, CSIRO, and the 
National Space Development Agency of Japan 
(NASDA). The agreement was signed by the Chief 
Executive of CSIRO, Dr Keith Boardman, and the 
President of NASDA, Mr Hiroyuki Osawa, in 
Canberra at a ceremony attended by Mr Jones, 
Japan’s Parliamentary Vice Minister of State for 
Science and Technology, Mr Tetsuro Shimura, 
and the Japanese Ambassador to Australia, Mr 
Tosnijiro Nakajima. 


‘The agreement gives Australia the opportunity 
to enhance further its reputation and skills in the 
field of remote sensing. The project will benefit 
fisheries, marine and oceanographic research, 
geological exploration, atmospheric science, 
mapping and surveying,’ Mr Jones said. 


Under the agreement, Australian and Japanese 
scientists will use data from Japan’s Marine 
Observation Satellite (MOS-1), launched from the 
Tanegashima space centre in Japan in February 
this year. The MOS-1 satellite carries instruments 
to observe the earth's surface, particularly the 
oceans. The data will be received at the Division 
of National Mapping, Department of Resources 
and Energy’s facility at Alice Springs. Modifica- 
tions to enable the facility to receive and process 
the data will be carried out by Australian industry, 
tertiary institutions and CSIRO. 


Reception of information will commence in 
April 1988 and experiments using the data will 
continue over a six-month period. The project is 
supported financially by CSIRO, the Australian 
Space Board and other participants in the experi- 
ments. 


Outside of Australia, the only direct access to 
information from the satellite will be through 
stations operated in Japan, Thailand, Antarctica 
and by the European Space Agency. 


‘The agreement will strengthen ties between our 
two countries in the area of space science and 
technology. Already we have significant co- 
operation through our use of the japanese 
Meteorological Satellite, GMS3, which is of great 
importance for weather forecasting in Australia. 
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Japan has implemented an ambitious and far- 
sighted space program which includes the manu- 
facture of satellites for scientific research and 
earth observation as well as achieving a launch 
capability. The experience of Australian resear- 
chers in applications, processing and interpreta- 
tion of satellite data will complement this prog- 
ram,’ Mr Jones said. 

The MOS-1 satellite, also known as ‘Momo’ 
(Peach), is Japan’s first remote sensing satellite. 
Further satellites are planned, including an iden- 
tical satellite, MOS-1b, and an Earth Resources 
Satellite employing an advanced radar system. 
The instruments onboard MOS-1 will measure the 
‘brightness’ of the earth’s surface and atmosphere 
in the visible, infrared and microwave regions of 
the spectrum. MOS-1 also carries a data collec- 
tion system which can relay information gathered 
from remote automatic sensors on the ground or at 
sea. 

‘The involvement of CSIRO’s Office of Space 
Science and Applications was particularly signifi- 
cant. CSIRO’s management of the project and its 
role in co-ordinating research agencies, tertiary 
institutions and industry together with State and 
Federal Agencies represents a model consistent 
with the intent of the Government's policy on the 
development of Australia’s space industry,” Mr 


Jones said. 


Australia- Yugoslavia relations: 
conviction of Dragolyub Pantelich 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, expressed deep concern today at the 
severity of a sentence which a Yugoslav court has 
imposed on an Australian citizen of Yugoslav 
origin. 

Dragolyub Pantelich, 40, was sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment by a District Court in Sabac, 
Serbia, on 5 June. He had been found guilty of 
charges under Yugoslav law of taking part in 
political activity hostile to Yugoslavia. The 
charges related largely to his membership of a 
Serbian organisation in Australia. 

As a dual Australian-Yugoslav national Mr 
Pantelich is regarded by the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment as a Yugoslav citizen, and entirely subject to 
its law. Following his arrest in April Australian 
consular assistance was extended to him without 
objection from the Yugoslav authorities. 
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Mr Hayden said that Australia would continue 
to offer consular support in the period leading to 
the appeal hearing planned by Mr Pantelich. 
Australia would assist in an appeal for clemency if 
Mr Pantelich should decide to make one. 

Mr Hayden said he also intended to convey to 
the Yugoslav authorities his hope that they would 
give serious Consideration to at least reviewing the 
sentence imposed on Mr Pantelich. 

Mr Hayden said that his reason for making this 
approach was that much of what Mr Pantelich 
was accused of, whatever its status under Yugos- 
lav law, related to activity outside Yugoslavia, 
with most of it being in Australia. The Australian 
Government has had no indication that Mr 
Pantelich’s activities outside Yugoslavia were 
other than compatible with an acceptable free- 
dom of expression. As well, the evidence pre- 
sented in court gave no suggestion that these 
activities were related to terrorism or violence. 

Mr Hayden emphasised that Australia and 
Yugoslavia have normal and friendly relations and 
it was because of this well-established co- 
operative relationship that he believed he could 
put his and the Australian public’s concern about 
the outcome of Mr Pantelich’s trial. 


Ambassador to Republic of Korea 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Richard Broinowski as Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to the Republic of Korea. He succeeds Mr 
Lance Joseph, who has been Ambassador in Seoul 
since 1984. ` 

Mr Hayden said that Australia had a close 
interest in political, strategic and commercial 
developments in North East Asia. Australia’s ties 
with the Republic of Korea have been expanded 
rapidly in recent years. Two-way trade with the 
Republic of Korea reached over $1.8 billion in 
1985-86, with Australian exports standing at over 
$556 million. 

Mr Hayden noted that there had been frequent 
high level contacts with the Republic of Korea, the 
most recent being the visit to Seoul of the Minister 
for Energy and Resources, Senator Gareth Evans, 
in February this year. 

Mr Broinowski has previously served in Tokyo, 
Rangoon, Tehran and Manila and more recently 
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Mr Richard Broinowski. 


as Ambassador to Vietnam from 1983 to 1986. He 
is currently Assistant Secretary to the Depart- 
ment’s Economic Relations Branch. 

Mr Broinowski will take up his appointment in 
Seoul in September. 


Ambassador to Pakistan 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Geoffrey Price, MBE, as Australia’s Ambas- 
sador to Pakistan. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and Pakistan had 
for many years enjoyed close and friendly rela- 
tions and he was hopeful the relationship would 
continue to develop positively. Pakistan had an 
important contribution to make towards finding a 
just solution to the problem of Afghanistan. Over 
three million Afghanis had sought refuge in 
Pakistan and Australia hoped that a negotiated 
settlement would create the conditions which 
would enable them to return to their homes. Mr 
Hayden noted also that Pakistan had a key role to 
play in assuring South Asian regional stability. 

Mr Price has been Australia’s Ambassador to 
the Netherlands since 1984. Prior to this he was 
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Ambassador to Saigon, High Commissioner to 
Singapore, and Minister and Deputy Head of 
Mission in Washington. 

Mr Price is expected to take up his appointment 
in Islamabad in September. 

Mr Price will succeed Mr Ivor Bowden who is 
retiring after 36 years’ distinguished service in 
Foreign Affairs. Mr Bowden has been Ambassador 
to Pakistan since 1984. 





Mr lan Hutchens. 


Ambassador to Egypt 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr lan Hutchens as Australia’s Ambassador to 
Egypt. He succeeds Mr Kenneth Rogers, who has 
been Ambassador since 1984. 

Mr Hayden said that the close contacts between 
Egypt and Australia had expanded in recent years 
with development of important commercial and 
political links. Egypt had for many years been a 
substantial and valued importer of Australian 
wheat and Mr Hayden said he was pleased to note 
that construction of an Australian silo at Sohag in 
Upper Egypt would soon be completed. 

Australia also attached importance to Egypt's 
positive contribution to the cause of peace in the 
Middle East and appreciated its ready access to 
Egyptian thinking on the means of resolving 
disputes and conflicts in the region. Both bilateral 
and international issues had been the subject of a 
constructive exchange of views between the 
Prime Minister and Egyptian leaders during Mr 
Hawke’s visit to Egypt earlier this year. 
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Mr Hutchens joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1968, and has served in Singapore, 
Beirut and Hanoi, and as Minister and Deputy 
Permanent Representative to the United Nations, 
New York. Mr Hutchens is expected to take up his 
appointment in Cairo in September. 


Consul-General to New Caledonia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr David O'Leary as Australia’s Consul- 
General in New Caledonia. He will succeed Mr 
John Dauth, who was Consul-General in Noumea 
until February this year. 

Mr O'Leary's area of responsibility will also 
include the French Pacific territories of French 
Polynesia and the Wallis and Futuna Islands. In 
announcing Mr O'Leary's appointment, Mr 
Hayden noted that New Caledonia was an impor- 
tant regional neighbour with which Australia had 
enjoyed a long tradition of close contact, particu- 
larly in the areas of commerce and tourism. Mr 
Hayden recalled that Australia had been repre- 
sented in New Caledonia since 1940. 

Mr Hayden also expressed the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s desire to maintain a constructive dia- 
logue with all parties involved in the political 
evolution of New Caledonia, including the French 
Government. 

Mr O'Leary joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1969 and has served in Brussels, Paris 
and New Delhi. He is expected to take up his 
appointment in Noumea in July. 


= ON 


Mr David O'Leary. 
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Trade: Visit by Mayor of Shanghai to 
Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 9 June: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today 
welcomed the visit of the Mayor of Shanghai, His 
Excellency Mr Jiang Zemin who arrived in 
Australia on 6 June. 

Mr Dawkins said the visit had been timed to 
enable Mayor Jiang to be present today at the 
official opening of the Australian-funded Shanghai 
Trade Display at the International Trade Display 
Centre in Sydney. The Shanghai Municipality is 
one of China’s major industrial areas and is a 
major consumer of Australia’s exports to China, 
our third largest export market after Japan and the 


=i “The Municipality is actively seeking to acceler- 
< ate its economic development and to increase the 
~~ value of its industrial output by the use of 





equipment and technology from foreign coun- 
tries,’ Mr Dawkins said. 

At the weekend Mayor Jiang and his delegation 
visited the Pilbara region of Western Australia. 
They will also be visiting Canberra and Mel- 
bourne. Their aim is to become familiar with 
Australia both as a source of raw materials, 
equipment and technology and as a market for 
Shanghai products. The potential for Australian 
participation in Shanghai development projects 
and for investment in either Australia or China will 
also be discussed. 

‘This visit is an important step in the develop- 
ment of a positive environment to enhance trade 
between Australia and China,’ Mr Dawkins said. 


French nuclear testing at Moruroa 
Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 June; 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today reaffirmed Australia’s strong 
condemnation of French nuclear testing in the 
South Pacific. 

Mr Hayden was responding to reports from the 
Australian Seismological Centre, Canberra, and 
from New Zealand scientists of a further French 
nuclear test at Mururoa Atoll. According to these 
reports, a nuclear explosion occurred at Mururoa 
on 7 June. Its yield was estimated at around 2 
kilotonnes. It was the third French nuclear test 
recorded at Mururoa this year. 
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Mr Hayden said that the 18th South Pacific 
Forum meeting at Apia on 29-30 May had 
expressed its profound concern that France con- 
tinued to test nuclear devices in the South Pacific 
and called for this to cease. Mr Hayden recalled 





that the very strong opposition of South Pd 
countries to nuclear testing in their. region 
been codified in the Treaty of Rarotonga whi 










established a South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone. 
The Hawke Government had taken a leading poles: 
in the development of the Treaty which, Mr 
Hayden said, had won wide international recogni- 
tion for South Pacific countries’ concerns on 


nuclear issues. 


Mr Hayden also recalled. the high priority 
Australia attached to international efforts to. a 


achieve an end to all nuclear tests by all coun 
in all environments for all time through a Compr j- 
hensive Test Ban Treaty. | E 


Australian aid programs in Africa 
and Laos 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 June: 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia will 
provide $825 000 through the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB) as 
emergency assistance for people suffering from 
serious food shortages and for disaster prepared- 
ness in Africa and to assist returnees to Laos. 
The assistance will be used to provide emergen- 
cy relief in response to the following appeals: 

@ $250 000 to the League of Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Societies. for improving disaster pre- 
paredness in Uganda, Angola and southern 
Africa, and for medical supplies and Sup- 
plementary feeding for refugees in Sudan. 

@ $125 000 for the United Nations Childrens 
Fund (UNICEF) to provide urgent relief supplies 
in Ethiopia where an estimated three million 
people are suffering a serious famine which has 
already caused some deaths. 

© $50 000 for the Relief and Rehabilitation Com- 
mission (RRC) of Ethiopia for immediate relief 
supplies in the Ogaden region where 500 G00 
people are severely affected by food shortages. 

@ $125 000 for the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR) to provide 
relief supplies for an influx of Sudanese re- 
fugees to Ethiopia. 

è $150 000 to the Botswana Government for 
relief operations in this country which has been 
drought-stricken for the past six years. 
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è $75 000 to World Vision International for the 
supply of agricultural packs to assist local food 
production in Mozambique where an estimated 
4.5 million people are suffering acute food 
shortages. 

è $50 000 for UNHCR to assist a special program 
for the return and reintegration to Laos of 
Laotian border crossers in Thailand. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia was pleased to be 
able to contribute to these international emergen- 
cy relief programs as a tangible expression of the 
Government's real concern for displaced persons 
and those suffering from food shortages. 


Immigration program 1987-88 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Mick Young, MP, on 
17 june: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Mick Young, today announced that Australia 
would accept 120 000 new settlers in 1987-88. 

This represents an increase of 5000 over the 
revised planned total for the current year. 1987-88 
will thus be a year of consolidation for the 
immigration program which has seen rapid 
growth in the past two years. 

‘The Government supports an expansive im- 
migration program. However, the most appropri- 
ate and responsible strategy is to plan for steady 
moderate annual increases commensurate with 
the economic and social situation within this 
country. Immigration is essential to Australia’s 
long-term social and economic development. This 
is recognised and supported by all political parties 
and, | believe, widely accepted in the commun- 
ity’, Mr Young said. 


Refugee and Special Humanitarian 
Programs 


‘Australia has a fine record in resettling people 
under the Refugee and Special Humanitarian 
Programs. On a per capita basis, we have taken 
more than our share, and the Government re- 
mains committed to fulfilling humanitarian 
obligations and to working within the internation- 
al arena to find political solutions to the world’s 
refugee problem. 

Although the Government remains committed 
to orderly departure arrangements such as family 
migration from Vietnam, we have to recognise the 
continuing need for refugee settlement thus we 
will maintain a Refugee and Special Humanitarian 
intake of 12 000.’ 
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Skilled and business migration 


in skilled migration, the emphasis will continue 
to shift progressively away from indirect recruit- 
ment under the Occupational Shares System to 
the more direct approach of the Employer 
Nomination Scheme. 


Government initiatives in training and educa- 
tion programs are reducing reliance on overseas 
skills to meet local needs. The planned intake 
under the Occupational Shares System will there- 
fore be lowered from 10000 to 8000. ‘The 
reduction reflects general labour market stability 
as well as improvements in training programs 
such as apprenticeships which have increased 
from an all-time low of 38 000 four years ago to 
well over 51 000 in 1985-86’, Mr Young pointed 
out. 


The intake under the Employer Nomination 
Scheme, on the other hand, will respond to 
demand. ‘However, if we find that our reduced 
entry under the Occupational Shares System 
causes problems in certain industries, we will 
maintain discretion to fill places in consultation 
with employers and unions’, Mr Young assured. 


‘The Business Migration Program is a key 
element in emphasising the economic benefits of 
migration, through investment and job creation. 
This year the program outcome will be nearly 
double the previous year, and next year we 
propose to increase it further to 3500 persons. The 
strong response from business migrants from 
South East Asia will increasingly be com- 
plemented by efforts to diversify into North Asia to 
reinforce major trade links, Europe, the Middle 
East and North America.’ 


Family migration 


‘While the Government recognises the import- 
ance of attracting immigrants who will be able to 
contribute skills and entrepreneurship to the 
Australian economy, we consider it equally im- 
portant to meet the social objectives involved in 
the entry of people with close family ties in 
Australia. In the Independent and Concessional 
category, for example, an increase of 7000 has 
been planned to again facilitate entry of nieces 
and nephews of Australian residents,’ Mr Young 
said. 


Other changes to, and description of, immigra- 
tion categories are attached. However, from the 
above it is clear that, within the overall expansion 
of the program, careful account has been taken of 
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competing pressures within the community. ‘A 
fine balance has been struck between promoting 
economic benefits through skilled and business 
migration, on the one hand, and maintaining 
humanitarian commitment to refugee settlement 
and family reunion, on the other,’ Mr Young said. 

Mr Young concluded by drawing attention to 
one other important aspect associated with in- 
creasing the immigration intake: ‘A major Gov- 
ernment responsibility is to ensure that new 
immigrants arriving in Australia receive adequate 
settlement assistance. | am very pleased to 
announce, therefore, that the Government has 
agreed to an additional resource allocation of 
$3.2 million toward this end. This includes an 
additional 15 staff to administer settlement ser- 
vices.’ 
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Grant of resident status 


Expected outcome 1986-87: 13 500 
Program 1987-88: 11000 


Allows for people temporarily in Australia to be 
granted permission to reside permanently where 
the legal requirements of the Migration Act 
(S6A[2]) and policy requirements are met. 

Eligibility is for: 
® spouses (including de facto) dependent chil- 

dren and aged parents; 

@ ministerially recognised territorial asylees or 
refugees; 

@ people who hold valid temporary entry permits, 
who are authorised to work and whose con- 
tinued stay would be economically beneficial 
to Australia; 








A 


Novel Australian designs of highly-insulated, rapidly a 








ssembled plastic houses will soon be available in the Middle 


East. The Obaid Ghanim group of Dubai is importing 20 homes for a residential area at Jumeraih. The inventor, Mr 
Bill Dodds of Geelong, Victoria, says the structures are at least three times better insulated than contemporary 
Australian homes. It is the only house system certified to exceed the Victorian Building Regulations. He says two 
unskilled people can assemble a typical house, with its slab floor, in two days. The houses are one of a number of 
plastics innovations created by Dodds, who settled in Australia two years ago after more than 30 years in the 
construction industry in Britain, much of it as a consultant with expertise in plastics and low-cost modular housing. 


Mr Dodds has achieved great strength and low weights by 


a special resin formulation and a patented laminating 


process — techniques soon to be applied in mass production from a $5 000 000 plant near Geelong. Plastics 
innovator Mr Bill Dodds (left) pictured outside Geelong with Obaid Ghanim representative, Mr Barrie Harmsworth 
(right), and Mr Owen Graham, Chairman of Vacutek, the company which is developing and marketing Dodds’ 
inventions. The house at right is one of the styles ordered for Dubai; the other is Dodds’ very low cost ‘world house’, 
a basic three-bedroom design erected directly onto the earth. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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@ holders of valid temporary entry permits who 
can demonstrate strong compassionate or 
humanitarian reasons for remaining. 


Family migration 


Expected outcome 1986-87: 30 000 

Program 1987-88: 33 000 

Allows for sponsorship of close family, princi- 
pally spouses, dependent children and parents. 
Selection criteria are simple; mainly basic health 
and character requirements. Other sub-categories 
include orphans, unmarried relatives, fiances, 
children for adoption, special need relatives, aged 
close relatives and last remaining brothers, sisters 
and adult children. 

Sponsors, who in some cases must have resided 
in Australia for two years, undertake to provide 
accommodation and financial support as neces- 
sary. 

This category responds to demand and the 
program is an estimate of that demand. The 
planned figure may be exceeded as required. 


Special migration 

Expected outcome 1986-87: 1500 

Program 1987-88: 1500 

Allows migration of applicants not eligible in 
other categories where there is a social need or 
economic or cultural benefit to Australia. 

The category comprises the following elements: 


Trans Tasman travel arrangement 

@ for spouses and dependents of migrating New 
Zealand citizens, who are themselves not New 
Zealand citizens. (New Zealand citizens are 
exempt from visa requirements). 


Self-supporting relatives 


è for people who are of retiring age (usually 55) 
and who are economically viable; 

è must have a minimum of $500 000 for transfer, 
or $150 000 for establishment costs plus an 
annual income of $35 000 (if married) or 
$30 000 (if single). 


Special creative or sporting talents 

è for those with very high skills and a record of 
outstanding achievement in their fields. 

Former Australian citizens and residents 

Special abilities 

è for those not eligible elsewhere but who have 


outstanding abilities of obvious benefit to 
Australia. 
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Independent and concessional migration 


Expected outcome 1986-87: 35 000 

Program 1987-88: 42 000 

This category aims to select young, skilled, 
educated applicants who will make an early 
economic contribution through easy transition to 
the workforce. Applicants are assessed against a 
points system comprising factors of age, skills, 
education and employability. A passmark of 70 is 
required in order to be approved. Applicants may 
score the maximum of 25 points for the em- 
ployability factor if they are skilled in an occupa- 
tion listed in the ‘Designated occupations list’ 
which is revised periodically. The maximum 
points available for each factor are as follows, 
figures in brackets are lower scores available 
depending on the individual circumstances of 
applicants. 


Employability 25 (20 15 5 0) 
Skills 20 (10 0) 
Education 20 (15 10 0) 
Age 15 (10 0 


Concessional points are awarded towards this 
passmark as follows: 

10 — for sponsorship by a resident of Australia of 
two years standing for non-dependent chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters; 

5 — for sponsorship by a resident of Australia of 

two years standing for nephews and nieces. 

Five bonus points are available if the sponsor is 
an Australian citizen. 


Skilled labour and business migration 


OSS ENS BMP Total 
Expected 
outcome 
1986-87: 10000 10000 3000 23000 
Program 
1987-88: 8000 9000 3500 2050C 


This category comprises three sub-categories: 
Occupational Shares System migrants (OSS) 
Employer nominees (ENS) 

Business migrants (BMP) 


Occupational Shares System 


Applicants are selected to meet foreseeable 
short to medium term skilled labour force needs 
The Department of Employment and Industrial 
Relations conducts an annual survey and ê 
schedule of occupations expected to be in shor- 
tage is produced with numerical limits or ‘shares 
placed on the number of migrants who may be 
selected in each occupation. Applicants must: 
è be under 45 years of age; and 
è be allocated a share; and 
è have their qualifications recognised. 
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One of India’s leading film actors, Om Puri, was somewhat surprised to discover in Australia that he was 
immediately recognised almost wherever he went while visiting Melbourne to attend the city’s 36th annual 
international Film Festival held from June 5-14. A number of his films have been shown on Australian television on 
the Special Broadcasting Network, SBS-TV, which presents programs for Australia’s ethnic communities. Melbourne 
also has a very large Indian community and the city is noted for its many Indian restaurants. As part of the 
Asian-Pacific cinema section of the Melbourne Film Festival Om Puri introduced from the stage the Indian film 
‘Fierce Blow’, a drama about union rivalry. The section also included films from Indonesia, China, and Hong Kong. 
The Melbourne Festival is the world’s fifth longest running. Om Puri was also a special guest at Sydney's 
International Film Festival. He has since returned to Bombay. Om Puri is pictured with fat left) Santina Musumeci, the 
Director of the Melbourne Festival and (centre) one of Indonesia's film personalities Tuti indra Malaon. (Promotion 
Australia photo). 
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Employer Nomination Scheme Refugee and Special Humanitarian 

This scheme is designed to enable Australian Programs 
employers to seek highly skilled workers overseas Expected outcome 1986-87: 12000 
when they have been unable to fill their needs Program 1987-88: 12 000 
from the Australian labour market or through their The Refugee and Special Humanitarian Pro- 
own training efforts. The scheme will be adminis- gram is being maintained at 12 000 places, in 
tered flexibly to ensure employers’ genuine needs response to a largely static level of need inter- 
are met. Applicants must: nationally. 
© be under 55 years of age; and Breakdown by region is anticipated to be: 
@ be nominated by an Australian employer; and Indochinese 5800 
@ have qualifications and experience to match East European 2000 

the advertised position. Latin America 1700 

i SN Middle East 1600 

Business Migration Program Africa 200 

Applicants must have a successful business Others 700 
background and intend to settle permanently in The Program retains the flexibility to adjust to 
Australia and contribute their expertise and capit- developments through the year. As in previous 
al to ventures that will benefit Australia. years a contingency reserve of 2000 is available 
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should an unforeseen emergency situation arise 
requiring an Australian resettlement response. 

Government travel funding will continue to be 
available for 7000 persons. Passage assistance 
will be allocated on the basis of demonstrated 
humanitarian need. 


Australia-UK relations: election of 
Prime Minister Thatcher 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 12 June: 


| have sent the following message to Prime 
Minister Thatcher: 

‘Your electoral victory today is indeed historic. 
May | congratulate you on behalf of the Australian 
Government and people, and offer every good 
wish for your next term. | look forward to working 
with you again on issues of concern to both our 
countries, linked as we are by the two centuries of 
our history you are joining us in celebrating in 
1988.’ 


Australia-U.S. relations: ministerial 
talks 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 14 june: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, announced today that the third Australia- 
United States ministerial talks would be held at 
HMAS Watson, Sydney, on 22 june. 

The annual Ministerial Talks, successors to the 
ANZUS Council meetings, were first held in 
Canberra in July 1985. The 1986 talks were held 
in August in San Francisco. 

Attending the Sydney talks from the United 
States will be Secretary of State George Shultz, 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Pacific Command, 
Admiral Ronald Hays. Senior United States offi- 
cials, including Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs Allen Wallis, will also be 
participating. 

Mr Hayden will lead an Australian delegation 
including the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley, and the Minister for Trade, Mr John 
Dawkins. The Chief of the Australian Defence 
Force, the Secretaries of the Departments of 
Foreign Affairs and Defence, and other senior 
officials will also attend. 

In announcing the talks, Mr Hayden noted that 
they would continue the regular pattern of close 
contact and consultation between the Govern- 
ments of Australia and the United States, reflecting 
the two countries’ shared interests and continuing 
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obligations as allies. Highlighting the importance 
of their cooperation in defence and other matters 
under the alliance, the talks would cover the full 
range of international, regional and bilateral 
issues. Mr Hayden said he was greatly looking 
forward with his ministerial colleagues to wel- 
coming Secretaries Shultz and Weinberger and 
their parties to Australia once again. 


Immigration: appeals streamlined 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Mick Young, MP, on 
14 June: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Mick Young, today announced immediate 
action to cut delays and backlogs on immigration 
appeals: 

è the Immigration Review Panel (IRP) mem- 
bership is to be expanded to enable it to 
consider more cases; 

è its operations will be extended to enable panels 
to sit in more cities; 

@ more staff will be made available to prepare 
cases for IRP review; 

è consideration will be given to the appointment 
of full-time IRP chairpersons. 

‘These measures are designed to allow more 
cases to be considered by the IRP and shorten 
queues and waiting times. Extra panel members 
will be appointed, raising their numbers from the 
present 32 to 137. Panels will be established for 
the first time in Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth to 
enable consideration of cases there in addition to 
Sydney, Melbourne and Canberra. Chairpersons 
and members are being appointed for the newly- 
established appeal panels and announcements 
will be made when appointments in each State 
and the ACT are finalised. 

The appeal system will have increased backup 
from the Department, with more staff made 
available for preparation of IRP cases. The IRP will 
continue to be completely independent of the 
Department in its recommendations. 

‘The appointment of full-time chairpersons tc 
expedite reviews is one of the options being 
looked at as part of the ongoing scrutiny of the 
appeals system’, Mr Young said. 

He said the Government is anxious to make 
further improvements in the appeals area and wil 
be closely examining findings of a study by the 
Administrative Review Council. 

‘The measures | have approved will help t 
streamline and expedite immigration appeals anc 
should be welcomed by Australian sponsors anc 
their relatives’, Mr Young added. 
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Aid: grant to International 
Committee of the Red Cross 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 14 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia will 
provide $600 000 in 1987 to support the work of 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC). 

The grant will contribute to the emergency 
work being carried out by the ICRC in the Middle 
East, Asia and Central America. Funds for the 
ICRC are provided by the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau (ADAB), which coordinates 
Australia’s response to emergency humanitarian 
needs. 

‘Australia recognises the unique position of the 


5 _ ICRC in being able to provide effective relief for 
human suffering in many of the world’s trouble 


< spots’ Mr Hayden said. 

The grant will be used by the ICRC to provide 
relief and medical assistance and to strengthen its 
protection and tracing capacities in relation to the 
following programs: 

è Philippines ($200 000): 

è East Timor ($100 000); 

@ Pakistan and Afghanistan ($100 000); 

è Lebanon ($100 000): 

@ El Salvador and Nicaragua ($50 000 each). 

Mr Hayden said Australia fully supported the 
work of the ICRC in providing emergency medical 
supplies, human protection and the tracing of 
displaced persons in situations where no other 
agency would be able to operate. 


Tuvalu: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 june: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that Australia will sign a 
unique international agreement tomorrow to 
establish a Trust Fund for the tiny South Pacific 
nation of Tuvalu. 

The agreement will be signed in Suva by 
Australia’s High Commissioner to Tuvalu, Mr John 
Piper. 

The agreement to set up the $26 million trust 
fund was reached between the Governments of 
Tuvalu, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
Australia to assist this micro-state finance its 
anticipated recurrent budget deficits over the next 
20 years or more. The trust fund proposal, an 
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initiative of the Government of Tuvalu, was 
strongly supported in a subsequent appraisal 
report by the Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau (ADAB) which manages the Government’s 
overseas aid program. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia was pleased to be 
able to allocate $8 million to this innovative Trust 


Fund venture. This was further evidence of the 
Government’s commitment to assist the develop- 


ment of small island economies in the South 
Pacific region. 

Tuvalu, formerly the Ellice Islands, a chain of 
tiny coral atolls north of Fiji, is one of the world’s 
smallest independent countries with a population 
estimated at only 8250 persons. Although the tota! 
land area is just 26 square kilometres, it has 
jurisdiction over an exclusive economic zone of 
900 000 square kilometres of the Pacific, While 


the country has some fisheries potential, it has few a 
natural resources and its unproductive soil allows co 


only for the cultivation of subsistence crops. 


French nuclear testing at Moruroa 
Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 june: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today reiterated Australia’s strong 
opposition to French nuclear testing in the South 
Pacific following reports from the Australian 
Seismological Centre, Canberra, and from New 
Zealand scientists of another French nuclear test 
at Moruroa Atoll. 

According to these reports, the test, which 
occurred on 22 June, had a yield estimated to be 
in the range of 15-35 kilotonnes. It was the fourth 
French nuclear test recorded at Moruroa this year 
(following tests on 6 and 20 May and 7 june) and 
the 87th underground test at Moruroa recorded 
since 1975. 

Mr Hayden pointed out that French nuclear 
testing was being carried out in the face of 
sustained opposition from the countries of the 
South Pacific. France was flouting the strongly 
held views of regional countries on nuclear 
testing, which had been given concrete inter- 
national expression in the South Pacific Nuclear 
Free Zone Treaty. 

Mr Hayden noted that according to reports in 
the French press, the President of the Defence 
Committee of the French National Assembly, 
Francois Fillon, spoke of structural damage to 
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Moruroa Atoll on his return from a recent study 
trip to the atoll. Mr Fillon, who witnessed the 20 
May test, is reported to have said that the 
explosions accelerate the natural wearing of the 
atoll. Mr Fillon’s comments contrast with French 
Government claims that the tests are ‘completely 
harmless’ and add further weight to opposition to 
the tests. 

Mr Hayden recalled the high priority Australia 
attached to the early conclusion of a Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty that would end all nuclear 
tests by all countries in all environments for all 
time. 


Travel to Republic of Korea 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 26 June: 


Australians intending to travel to the Republic 
of Korea should be aware that there have been 
demonstrations in Seoul and other major cities in 
the Republic of Korea. These have led to con- 
frontations between the demonstrators and the 
police. 

Australians in the Republic of Korea should 
exercise caution and avoid large public gatherings 
and areas where demonstrations are underway. 

Further information is available from the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs (tel. 062-61 3305) or 
the Australian Embassy, Seoul (tel. 730 6491). 


Republic of Korea: political situation 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 30 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government welcomes the important and far- 
reaching steps in the Republic of Korea (ROK) 
towards a peaceful and democratic electoral 
process and the removal of restrictions on free- 
dom of speech. 

Mr Hayden pointed to the statement on 29 June 
by Chairman of the ruling Democratic Justice 
Party, Roh Tae Woo (pronounced ‘No Tay Oo’), 
which called for: 

è constitutional reform to allow direct elections 
for the successor to President Chun Doo Hwan 
(who is due to retire in February 1988); 

è amnesty for prominent opposition leader Kim 
Dae Jung; and 
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Mr Bill Hayden, MP. (Promotion Australia photo) 


@ the relaxation of various restrictions on demo 
cratic freedoms. 

He said that these proposals by Mr Rot 
appeared to enjoy widespread support in Korea 
from the ruling and opposition parties, fron 
religious groups, business organisations, and fron 
South Koreans in all walks of life. On this basis 
there now seemed to be bright prospects for thi 
forriation of a new popularly elected governmen 
next year in accordance with the democrati: 
aspirations of the South Korean people as a whole 
It would be a tragedy for South Korea, and a majo 
blow to its standing in the world community, i 
reform did not proceed or was obstructed b' 
interests inside or outside the country. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian Governmen 
had in recent years made consistent representa 
tions to the ROK Government on the need fo 
liberalisation and democratisation of its politice 
system. The Australian Embassy in Seoul, on th 
Government's instructions, had kept in regula 
contact with leading opposition politicians, in 
cluding Kim Dae Jung and Kim Young Sam. A 
recently as last month, the Government expresse 
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Two well known Australian athletic coaches will be in Jakarta from June 11 to July 3 to conduct a clinic for 
Indonesian athletic coaches. The coaches, Roy Boyd of Melbourne and Jack Pross from Sydney will lecture to local 
coaches on aspects of hurdling and sprinting. They are sponsored by the Australian Department of Foreign Affairs 
cultural relations program and will work in conjunction with PASI, the Indonesian Athletic Association. After a two 
week clinic for coaches, they will then conduct some individual coaching. Mr Boyd, who is a leading Australian 


hurdles coaching specialist, has conducted courses before 


, including a school for Papua New Guinea coaches at 


Goroke in 1982. Coach Roy Boyd explains hurdling techniques to Australian 1986 Edinburgh Commonwealth 
Games 400 m hurdles gold medalist Debbie Flintoff-King of Melbourne, during a training session at Olympic Park, 


Melbourne. (Promotion Australia photo) 


ee 


strong reservations to the ROK Government over 
moves by the latter to ban the major opposition 
party. 

Mr Hayden added that the Australian Embassy 
in Seoul has been instructed to reiterate to both 
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government and opposition politicians Australia’s 
strong desire that the government and opposition 
groups will enter into a constructive political 
dialogue, and a peaceful and democratic electoral 
process can be achieved by such a dialogue. 
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Foreign representation Australian Foreign Affairs 
in Australia Record (AFAR) : 
JUNE The journal, first published in 1936 as Current Notes a 
. on International Affairs, is a monthly publication of the — 
10 Finland l Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
Mr Ulf-Erik Slotte presented his Letters of The views expressed in articles appearing in AFAR are 
Credence as Ambassador. not necessarily those of the Department of Foreign 


Affairs and the Australian Government. Provided 
acknowledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced except 
where it is indicated that copyright is not held by the 
Australian Government. Enquiries about AFAR should 
be sent to: The Editor, Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 
2600 Australia. 


Publications 
Publications prepared by the Department about Au- 
stralia’s foreign relations may be purchased from 
Commonwealth Government Bookshops or through: 
Mail Order Sales, Australian Government Publishing 
Service, GPO Box 84, Canberra, ACT 2601 Australia. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE UNITED STATES — 


Australia and the United States 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to a luncheon organised by the New 
South Wales Branch of the Australian Labor Party, in Sydney, on 2 july: 


The essential point in what John Dawkins and Kim Beazley have said today is that we are at a mast 
significant stage in a relationship that goes back a long way. The connection with the United States has 
always been an important factor in Australian affairs. The American influence was prominent in our 
earliest commercial and strategic development. It provided ingredients in our social development: 
Herbert Hoover was a mining engineer here, for example, and the Independent Californian Rangers 
Revolver Brigade stood with the diggers at Eureka. 


American power has been immeasurably im- 
portant to us at vital moments in our history, such 


= as in the days of Curtin. But it has also been used 


for short-term domestic political purposes in 
Australia, as in the Vietnam days. It induced in the 


B -aftermath of Vietnam a degree of servility among 
Australian leaders that embarrassed both us and 


the Americans. This development in the rela- 
tionship underlined an important truth: that the 
idea of the ‘special relationship’ destroys intellec- 
tual honesty and rigor in the conduct of foreign 
affairs. In its heyday here, it did the relationship 
harm. No tyranny is more tenacious than that of 
the weak ally. 

So our objective on taking office in 1983 was to 
make the relationship more honest and more 
robust. We have succeeded. This Australian Gov- 
ernment does not always agree with all the 
attitudes of our American friends. We have argued 
against some of the emphases in U.S. policy on 
arms control, for example. We advised Washing- 
ton that its reaction (when Pacific nations were 
trying to cope with American tuna interests) 
would do it harm in the region. It is to the credit of 
the U.S. that it responded positively to these 
arguments. We maintained that its rejection of the 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty would 
cause offence in the region. The U.S. tends to see 
the Pacific as one part of the big global picture; 
while the regional island states prefer to see issues 
affecting them as largely regional ones with a 
strong tendency to resist efforts to put those issues 
in a broader context, such as a global strategic 
one. 

But the strength of the relationship is such that 
we can point out differences and problems like 
these and even differ on them without having a 
terminal brawl about it. The communique issued 
at the end of the Australian-U.S. ministerial talks 
in Sydney last week made this point when it 
emphasised the closeness of the contact between 
us. 

| mentioned the communique as evidence of 
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the strength of the relationship because it was 
agreed to after a lively discussion of the matter 
that has brought the relationship to its present 
significant state. This is the trade issue. There are. 
several reasons for the significance. One is the 


effect on the Australian economy by the American. oe 


and European action and reaction on trade and 


Japanese agricultural protection, of which all here | 


will be aware. Another is the impact on our 
defence and foreign policies. In particular, | mean 
our Capacity to be a major contributor {and in 
some cases a crucial one) to the stability of the 
region and, therefore, to the security interests of 
the U.S. itself. in defence terms, we are the second 
largest cash customer for American hardware and 
we maintain wide-ranging co-operation arrange- 
ments in this region. In foreign policy terms, we 
provide aid to encourage the economic progress 
of countries of the region. Indeed, for many island 
countries in the Pacific, our aid is crucial. All this 
contributes, as | have said, to both regional and 
American, and indeed Western security. But it all 
costs money. Our aid program, which has already 
had to respond to current economic realities, Our 
ability to fund these defence and foreign policies 
is being threatened by those in the U.S. Congress 
and Europe who seem set on pressing their trade 
dispute to the point of trade war. 

The pressure from this threat has created a 
development within Australia which deserves 
close attention by all concerned. It is a point 
which | have been making consistently to our 
American friends. In the most conservative circles 
the question is being asked; at what point does 
our obligation under the Alliance have to give 
way in the order of things to our need to prevent 
the Australian economy being destroyed? Ralph 
Hunt pointed out last year that ‘there is a growing 
feeling of anger and bitterness developing in our 
country at a level that 1 cannot remember before 
among conservative-voting and conservative- 
feeling people that have always been pro- 
American in the past.’ This feeling is so strong that 
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farmers and their representatives have been can- 
vassing the idea that Australia should retaliate by 
reviewing the joint defence facilities. Prime Minis- 
ter Hawke has made it clear, however, that trade 
concerns will not be linked to security matters in 
so far as the Labor Government is concerned. 

But this development shows how urgent and 
necessary it was, as soon as we won Office in 
1983, to get the U.S.-Australian relationship on to 
a more rational, more objective footing. We may 
understand the feeling of concern and even 
dismay in Australia at the U.S. Trade Bill but this 
could ultimately have the most destructive effects. 
| have said that Australia and the U.S. are sensible 
enough friends that they can manage disagree- 
ment. The Government hopes that the trade issue 
will provide evidence of this. 

Dealing with the U.S. on the issue, of course, is 
not at all simple. There is strong disagreement 
about it between the U.S. Administration and the 
U.S. Congress and within the Congress. The U.S. 
has to cope with massive stockpiling of commod- 
ities, causing problems which are compounded 
by European trade practices. All this calls for 
careful and painstaking work of the kind John 
Dawkins has been doing in the Cairns Group and 
the Uruguay Round, and which | was able to do at 
the OECD last month. John McCarthy, one of our 
most skilled diplomats, is in Washington concen- 


trating solely on maintaining important contacts in 
the Congress and pressing together with other 
senior officials, Australia’s interest on the trade 
issue. And in our favour is the fact that the 
Administration is generally against the protection- 
ist line. 

In the long run, however, whether that Austra- 
lian interest prevails or not depends very much on 
the quality of the relationship as judged from both 
sides. From our side it is judged as being in fine 
standing and of high quality. If that is equally 
reciprocated, as U.S. Administration spokesmen 
have said it is, then there is cause for careful 
optimism about the result. In my considered view, 
the relationship has moved into a more solid and 
dependable phase since 1983. It is as strong as 
ever and we continue to agree broadly on a 
number of issues, as we have done in the past. But 
it has also taken on new resilience and durability. 
We are now partners with minds of our own, each 
paying its proper dues to the relationship and each 
observing its proper obligations. 

That is what I call a healthy relationship. This is 
why the communique last week was able to 
emphasise that the U.S.-Australian talks in Sydney 
had ‘effectively demonstrated the wide range of 
interests which the U.S. and Australia shared and 
the continuing and steady determination to work 
together for peace and genuine security. 
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The High Commissioner for Mauritius, Mr Jean Claude Bib (left) and Mr G.A. Thomson, Principal Advisor, Australiar 


Department of Trade, inspect models made in Mauritius of ships of the First Fleet which came to Australia in 1788 tc 
begin the first settlement at Sydney Cove. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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THE WORLD ECONOMY 


The world economy: the clouds gather 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Ha yden, MP, to the World Development 


Debate, in Canberra, on 28 July: 


International economic conditions today are very worrying. 


My main themes today, in welcoming the publication of the World Bank’s World Development 
Report, relate to international economic and trading conditions, the international debt crisis, and the — n 
ways in which both developed and developing countries have responded to the unfavourable economie 


environment. 


| will nail my colours to the mast at the outset. | 
want to suggest that these issues reflect difficult 
economic circumstances in both rich and poor 
countries, 

it is time, however, that the wealthy industrial- 
ised countries from the so-called ‘North’ faced 
- more squarely the damage that their domestic 


oe -economic policies are causing to the developing 
= countries in the so-called ‘South’. And it is also 


time to wonder whether or not the paralysis in 
economic policy-making widespread in the North 
has become so serious that the world economy is 
now on the verge of sliding into a grim era of 
stagnation and protectionism. 

The World Development Report points out 
these dangers in the international economy and it 
sketches out a sensible agenda for reform. 

We have both the prospect and program of 
change. What we lack is the political will for 
change that is urgently needed in the northern 
hemisphere. 

While this political will is lacking, many smaller 
countries, such as most developing countries in 
our region, can do little but react defensively to 
the threatening external economic environment. 
The economic policies now being pursued by the 
major northern hemisphere countries are inflicting 
two types of damage on the world economy. 

There is, first, the damage resulting from the 
huge fiscal imbalances between the United States, 
on one hand, and Japan and Germany on the 
other. And second, there is the enormous damage 
resulting from the structural imbalances in the 
United States, the European Community, and in 
Japan, imbalances which are particularly evident 
in agriculture. As far as the huge fiscal imbalances 
are concerned, the most optimistic thing that one 
can say is that a few hesitant steps are now being 
taken towards eliminating them. 

There was some good news just a few days ago 
when the United States administration announced 
that the United States government deficit for fiscal 
year 1987 will be about 155 billion United States 
dollars. 
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This is a marked reduction on the 220 billion 


United States dollars recorded during the previous e 
year. But on the whole, the huge fiscal imbalances. 2 


remain. 


The steps that have been taken towards elimi- - D 
nating them have been small. There are growing- r 
indications that they are too little, and too late. = 


| realise that this sounds rather dramatic, 
perhaps even alarmist, but let me assure you that 
the signs of deterioration are becoming clearer. 

As the British Magazine The Economist noted 
just one month ago: 

‘The prospects for the world economy have got 

worse. A year ago, the OECD foresaw an 

average growth rate for its 24 mainly rich 

member countries of 3.25 per cent in 1987. ft 

has now lowered this to only 2.25 per cent.’ 
The latest World Development Report points to 
the same trend. As the report says: 

‘The economic recovery that began in 1983 is 

weakening. For the industrial countries as a 

group, output growth reached 4.7 per cent in 

1984, but then dropped to 3.0 per cent in 1985, 

and to an estimated 2.4 per cent in 1986.’ 
These figures are not just the toys of statisticians. 

The difference between a growth rate of about 3 
per cent and one of around 2 per cent in OFCD 
countries is about 100 billion United States dollars 
of lost output. This is an enormous loss to the 
world community. To put it in context, it is well 
over double the total amount spent on foreign aid 
throughout the world each year. 

In retrospect, it is obvious that the chances were 
that world economic growth would slow. 

The recovery started in the United States in 
1983, fuelled by the fiscal expansion which began 
in the United States two years earlier. But as the 
World Development Report notes, this fiscal 
expansion was ‘unsustainable’. The United States 
Government deficit grew rapidly. It soon over- 
flowed into the balance of payments. 

The much-publicised consequence has been 
that for some years now the United States has 
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been running very large deficits on the balance of 
payments. 

These two, closely linked deficits have become 
known as the ‘twin deficits’ problem. 

One general rule of economics, an extremely 
important rule, is that major economic imba- 
lances do not last forever. The adjustment process 
is sometimes exceedingly slow, but sooner or later 
economic adjustment ‘will’ take place. 

It is, therefore, safe to predict that one way or 
another, a solution will take place. 

It is, therefore, safe to predict that one way or 
another, a solution ‘will’ emerge to the ‘twin 
deficits’ problem. But what is not clear is whether 
that solution will be a sensible and planned one 
guided by well-informed policy-makers, or a 
chaotic and sudden solution forced on the recal- 
citrant governments, and on innocent bystanders, 
by powerful international market forces driven by 
uncertainty, and by loss of confidence. The choice 
then, as the OECD recently put it, is between a 
chaotic adjustment ‘enforced’ by the markets, or a 
‘managed’ adjustment agreed to between govern- 
ments. There is no doubt that a ‘managed’ 
adjustment is preferable. But there is also no 
doubt that the world economy is edging towards 
an ‘enforced’ scenario because of the failure of 
policy-makers in the northern hemisphere to get 
their act together. 

In principle, the broad outlines of a ‘managed’ 
adjustment are clear enough. On one hand, in the 
United States and most important steps are to 
control the government deficit and to resist the 
pressures for protectionism. 

On the other hand, Germany and Japan, which 
are the principal surplus countries in the world, 
need to pull their weight as well. 

As long ago as the Bretton Woods Conference 
in 1944 it was recognised that when international 
imbalances emerge, both deficit and surplus 
countries should share the burden of adjustment. 
So Germany and Japan need to be more forthcom- 
ing in contributing to a solution of international 
economic problems. 

in both of these countries, a modest boost to 
domestic demand is needed. In conjunction, 
restrictive microeconomic policies which choke 
off imports need to be relaxed. | recognise, of 
course, that none of this is easy from the political 
point of view. 

For the United States, there is no escaping the 
simple fact that for a period, living standards will 
need to fall somewhat. At present, the United 
States is living beyond its means. The time will 
eventually come when the rest of the world will 
no longer extend credit. 
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In Germany and Japan, a complex combinatior 
of political factors is obstructing change. Yet the 
bizarre economic paradox is that because Ger 
many and Japan won't lift their living standards 
the rest of us are obliged to reduce ours! 

The consequences of this type of economi 
irrationality are painful enough for Australia. Fo 
developing countries caught in a spiral of falliny 
exports and rising debt, they are downright cruel 
The alternative to a benign path of ‘managed 
adjustment is grim. 

if markets eventually come to ‘enforce’ thei 
own solutions, then the international adjustmen 
process will be characterised by instability ii 
foreign exchange rates and in financial markets 
and across commodity exchanges. The likel 
result would be world recession, growing protec 
tionism, rising interest rates, and debtor default 
by numerous developing countries. No natiot 
would be better off under this scenario. This is. 
game that everyone loses. 

The sensible course is for the OECD nations te 
agree on adjustment policies. 

As the World Development Report put it: 
‘_, . the policies of the industrial nations need ti 
be carefully co-ordinated. ... this adjustmen 
should not be delayed. If the present imba 
lances persist they will threaten the stability € 
the world economy and encourage “beggar th 
neighbour” protection.’ 

So far, | have spoken mainly about the majo 
macroeconomic imbalances which are damagin 
the world economy. But a range of microecona 
mic policies which restrict international trade 
especially in agriculture, are doing great harm a 
well. 

Although the main theme of the Work 
Development Report this year concerns ‘trade ari 
industry’, many of the same principles of inter 
national trade apply just as much to agriculture a 
to industry. For many countries, distortions ii 
world agricultural trade are just as worrying a 
distortions in industry. 

During the 1950s and 1960s, and into th 
1970s, world trade expanded rapidly. Much of th 
increase in world trade was in manufactures. 

The shift towards economic specialisatio 
which this rapid expansion in trade reflected we 
an important stimulus to economic growth. Worl 
agricultural trade increased as well, although nc 
as rapidly as manufactures. 

But since the mid-1970s the world tradin 
environment has become more difficult. There 
now a shadow of ‘new protectionism’ on th 
world scene which threatens us all. 

if protectionism increases in the North, as we 


“it might if the major fiscal imbalances are nx 
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Australian medical researchers believe a giant shell-less marine snail holds the key to saving the lives of most fire 
victims. The majority of people who die as a result of fires in hotels, houses, mines and poorly ventilated industrial 
workplaces, such as furnace and basement plant rooms, are killed by carbon monoxide and cyanide gas. Carbon 
monoxide is a product of combustion, and cyanide gas is given off when modern plastic-based furnishings ignite. The 
researchers at the Institute of Medical and Veterinary Science in South Australia are using brain cells from Aplysia 
sea-snails to study the mechanism by which poisonous gases damage an enzyme in such cells to the extent that the 


administering of oxygen cannot prevent irreparable brain 


damage. 


Dr David Parsons, a member of the research team with an Aplysia sea-snail, the brain cells of which are being used 


in the research. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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eliminated, then smaller countries such as 
Australia and many developing countries will 
suffer the consequences. 
In manufactures, in recent years there has been 
a resurgence of protection in the form of non-tariff 
barriers. Non-tariff barriers are a particularly 
undesirable form of restriction on trade because 
they are not ‘transparent’, that is, they are hard to 
document, and their impact is difficult to measure. 
The World Development Report delivers a clear 
warning, which | fully endorse, about the con- 
sequences of the ‘new protectionism’ in this area: 
‘A big danger is that industrial countries will act 
in a negative and defensive way toward in- 
creased imports of manufactures from develop- 
ing countries. This would mean raising trade 
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barriers of the more discriminatory type, that is, 
more non-tariff barriers, more effectively admi- 
nistered. This would further undermine the 
integrity of the GATT system and would restrict 
the growth of developing countries’ exports. 
Many developing countries are already heavily 
in debt, so a reduction in their export earnings 
would aggravate the problems of world debt.’ 
The distortions to world trading patterns in 
agriculture are just as serious. Australia, of course, 
has been hard-hit by the restrictive agricultural 
practices pursued by industrialised nations in the 
northern hemisphere, but the impact has been 
especially serious for developing countries as 
well. In many cases, the benefits that poorer 
countries receive in the form of aid or limited 
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trade preferences are largely, if not wholly ne- 
gated by the damage that agricultural protection 
does to their growth prospects. 

it would be wrong of me, in levelling these 
criticisms at economic policies in industrialised 
nations, if | did not acknowledge that numerous 
attempts have been made to face up to them. The 
United States Administration, in particular, has 
thrown its weight behind commonsense econo- 
mic policies in the international arena. It has 
consistently, and | should say, courageously, tried 
to contain the strong pressures for protectionism 
that are becoming more evident each day within 
the United States. 

But what is especially worrying is that despite 
the best efforts of the United States administration 
to provide leadership in tackling world economic 
imbalances, so little progress has been made. The 
fate of the Baker Plan is instructive in this context. 

The Baker Plan, first outlined by the United 
States Secretary of the Treasury James Baker in 
1985, set out the framework for a resolution of the 
international debt crisis. 

it was an attempt to forge an international 
consensus of sorts where the different parties 
would all contribute to a solution, and where they 
would all gain from co-operation. Unfortunately, 
the Baker Plan is not working. And the main 
reason that it is not working is that the richer 
parties to the plan have not pulled their weight. 

Not only have Northern Hemisphere leaders 
failed to tackle the fiscal and trading imbalances 
that | have spoken about, but the private inter- 
national banking system has failed to support the 
Baker Plan. As a result, there really is no effective 
world plan to solve the international debt crisis. 

We are, therefore, already well down the track 
towards an ‘enforced’ but chaotic solution to the 
debt crisis, rather than the ‘managed’ solution 
which would be preferable. There were three 
elements to the original Baker Plan. 

First, the heavily indebted developing countries 
were asked to formulate and implement structural 
adjustment plans at home. In particular, they were 
expected to rein in excessive government spend- 
ing and to promote exports so that they could at 
least try to service their international debts. In 
return, the Baker Plan envisaged that the creditor 
institutions and creditor nations in the North 
would support structural adjustment in the South. 

Thus the second element of the plan called on 
the main international financial institutions, such 
as the World Bank, to try to increase the level of 
lending to heavily indebted countries. 

Third, the private investment banks, especially 
_ the American private banks, were also expected to 
support the plan. 
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Of course, the United States Administration | 
does not have the power to force private invest- 
ment banks to support the Baker Plan, but 
Secretary Baker did his best to persuade the major 
international banks that it was in their interest to 
do so. 

The Baker Plan has fallen down on several 
counts. 

For one thing, much of the talk about the need 
for structural adjustment in developing countries 
is beginning to sound very hollow. 

In fact, many developing countries, including 
the heavily indebted countries, have been im- 
plementing quite harsh structural adjustment 
programs during the past year or so. In practice, 
they have had little choice. Government budgets 
have been cut, currencies have been devalued, 
wages have been reduced, and so on. 

It is certainly true that the situation varies from 
country to country. Some Governments in some 
developing countries have been slow to bite the 
economic bullet. But as a generalisation, it is fair 
to say that there has been much more structural 
adjustment in developing countries in the past few 
years than there has been in the major industrial 
nations. 

As a result, the stage has now been reached 
where the industrialised nations are generous in 
handing out advice that they will not accept 
themselves. Increasingly, what northern hemi- 
sphere delegates are saying at international con- 
ferences is: ‘Do what we say, not what we do!’ 
The Baker Plan has fallen down on another count 
as well. 

As | said, the United States Administration is not 
in a position to force American private banks to 
continue lending to developing countries. In the 
event, the private banks voted with their feet. 

They have, in effect, stopped lending to de- 
veloping countries. One of the most dramatic 
changes on the international economic scene 
since the early 1980s has been the virtual cessa- 
tion of lending by private international banks to 
developing countries. l 

From the peak of 52 billion United States 
dollars in 1981, there has been a precipitous 
decline. in 1982, lending fell by 28 per cent in 
current prices. In 1983, lending fell by a further 9 
per cent. In 1984 and 1985, the falls were a 
further 49 per cent and 12 per cent respectively, 
all in current prices. In real terms, of course, the 
falls were larger. And figures released by the 
OECD last month showed that private lending by 
international banks fell by a further 63 per cent in 
1986. 

Thus private bank lending, measured in current 
prices, fell from a peak of 52 billion United States 
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dollars in 1981 to just 5 billion dollars in 1986. 
The reluctance of American and European private 
international banks to continue to lend to de- 
veloping countries is understandable. Clearly, 
their fingers have been badly burnt during the past 
few years. 

When financial giants like Citicorp are obliged 
to add billions of dollars to their loan loss reserves 
in one fell swoop, you don’t have to be the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to know that a few 
problems have developed in the international 
financial markets. But while the reluctance of the 
private investment banks to continue lending is 
understandable, the precipitous falloff in lending 
has greatly exacerbated the situation. 

The result has been that the debt crisis has 
pressed in upon developing countries with unex- 
pected speed because, far from repaying their 
debts, they cannot even turn them over for short 
_ periods. Inevitably, country after country has been 
_ obliged to ask for debt rescheduling arrange- 


~ ments. 


It is true that this ad hoc process allows 
everyone to ‘muddle through’, at least for the time 
being. But it is hardly a satisfactory long-term 
solution to the debt problem. 

In discussing the international economic scene 
in such gloomy terms, | do not want to leave you 
with the impression that the Australian Govern- 
ment thinks that anybody should shrink from 
implementing firm economic policies when they 
are necessary. 

Within Australia, on the macroeconomic front, 
the Government has already implemented a series 
of firm fiscal measures. These measures have 
placed us in a better position to implement the 
structural changes which are still needed within 
the Australian economy. 

On the microeconomic front, the Australian 
Government recognises that it is both in our own 
interests, and in the interests of the international 
trading community, that the competitiveness of 
Australian industries be maintained. We need to 
continue an approach to industry policy which 
guarantees that Australia becomes more export- 
oriented and innovative. 

We need to ensure that the domestic policy 
environment does not impose unnecessary con- 
straints upon our export potential. In this context, 
the latest World Development Report has some 
messages for Australia as well. 

The ‘report’ discusses a range of policies in such 
areas as wages, trade, private investment, and 
technology which can all work to promote, or 
alternatively, to hinder, our competitiveness. 
Within Australia, we need to pay attention to 
these policies. Indeed, in recent years we have 
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pressed ahead with economic reform in a range of 
areas. Some recent developments have been: 
® opening up the financial system; 

@ reform of the tax structure to provide greater 
equity and greater incentive for enterprise; 
® many initiatives to enhance links between 
research, technology and industry develop- 

ment. 

We also need to identify and remove domestic 
regulatory or other impediments to competitive- 
ness, A Special Cabinet Sub-Committee on trade 
competitiveness has been created to do the job. 

The Sub-Committee has already taken a range 
of decisions. 

They include the relaxation of financial 
arrangements applying to Commonwealth-funded 


tertiary education institutions to encourage the elt 
export of education services; the liberalisation of - 


policy towards airfreight charter operations; and 


the improvement of procedures for issuing visas to. 
short-term visitors coming to Australia, particular- 


ly for study or medical treatment. 

The Government has also taken decisions te 
encourage productive foreign investment in 
Australia so that more of our current account 
deficit is financed with equity instead of debt, The 
Sub-Committee has been looking at a number of 
other issues as well. The transport and handling 
chain is high on the agenda. 

A wide range of export controls is under review: 
and export inspection arrangements are also being 
examined. As far as trade in agricultural products 
is concerned, the chances of a positive outcome 
have been improved as a result of the govern- 
ment's initiative in forming the ‘Cairns Groups of 
Fair Traders’ last August. 

This group comprises 14 agricultural exporting 
countries — both developed and developing. The 
Cairns Group has quickly established itself as a 
major force in world agricultural trade discus- 
sions. It has ensured that trade in agriculture 
remains high on the international agenda. 

For all types of traded goods and services, the 
Uruguay Round of MTNs is of special importance 
to us all because they have the potential to shape 
the global trading system into the next century. | 
have outlined some of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s policies in these areas to show that our 
views on matters such as fiscal and trade adjust- 
ments are clear. 

We believe that countries which are facing 
economic difficulties must face up to facts. We 
have done so ourselves, painful though it has 
been. We also believe that developing countries 
must, as the World Development Report suggests, 
implement programs of fiscal restraint and prone 
ote exports. 
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But my main theme today is that everybody 


needs to pull their weight. 
Structural adjustment is needed in the North as 


well as the South. Certainly structural adjustment 
is important, and certainly we are all better off 
when international trading arrangements work 


well. 





It would be best if the United States, Europe and 
Japan would practice what they preach in the 
international arena. 

Until they do, the world economy, and several 
billions of poor people in developing countries, 
will pay a heavy price for their recalcitrant 


policies. 


The Governor General of Australia, Sir Ninian Stephen, and Lady Stephen with the Deputy Primary Minister of 


Thailand Mr Bhichai Rattakul who lunched with them during his visit to the national capital, Canberra when 


he 


made an official visit to Australia early in July. Mr Rattakul and the Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, signed a 
memorandum of understanding on science and technology cooperation. (Promotion Australia photo). 
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Speech by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr Stuart Harris, to the 
WHO-Australian Ministerial Conference on AIDS, at Westmead Hospital, Sydney, on 22 July: 


Mr Chairman, Ministers, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Let me start by saying, on behalf of my Minister, Mr Hayden, how much he regrets being unable to be 
with you today. There are few things that would have been seen by him as of higher priority, 
Unfortunately, one of those few things is occurring in Canberra today. 


For the last two days this meeting has concen- 
trated on the public health measures which might 
be taken to check the spread of the AIDS virus. | 
would now like to approach the subject from 
another direction — from its international rela- 
tions perspective. 

‘We have all come to recognise the many 


„= > different aspects of concerns about AIDS, Last 
“u year, when a committee of officials began meeting 
in Australia to examine some of the decisions 


which would confront the Government as a result 
of AIDS, we expected interest from only a few 
departments. Officials from no fewer than twenty- 
five ministries and government agencies were in 
fact involved. 

Obviously, the HIV virus is not simply a 
challenge for Health Ministers and their advisers. 
We can expect that in countries where the virus is 
present, AIDS will have repercussions well 
beyond the immediate medical area. Many of 
them, will concern resource use: such as employ- 
ment and the national budget. Others such as 
tourism, migration, trade, civil aviation and aid, 
will have immediate international impacts. The 
Foreign Minister and his department are con- 
cerned by developments which could have so 
dramatic an impact on countries with which the 
Australian Government has dealings. We will all 
find it increasingly difficult to avoid considering 
these wider implications of the virus. 

In the countries seriously affected by AIDS, the 
effect on human resources is already great as are 
the resource costs of dealing with the consequ- 
ences. If the information available is correct, it 
suggests that in countries worst afflicted national 
cohesion — perhaps even national identity itself 
— is at risk. 

Dr Okware in his paper yesterday demonstrated 
convincingly that a major tragedy is unfolding in 
Africa right now — one which could have a 
greater impact than any combination of famine, 
drought or war that has preceded it. Even well 
directed and funded public education campaigns 
can only be expected to have an impact over time. 
Since there is no known cure as yet, it is 
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reasonable to fear that in a matter of relatively few 
years a great many more Africans will be infected, — 

The practical impact of AIDS trends, of course, 
to concentrate, with all the more tragic results for 


the countries and societal groups in which that 


concentration occurs. It is especially disturbing | e 


that AIDS seems to be most prevalent among 





young people of child-bearing age and that itis- 
invading urban areas where it threatens highly — 
educated populations. 

Nor will Western and industrialised countries 
be immune from this threat. The evidence pre- 
sented by Dr Mann was so compelling on this 
point. This is illustrated in such poignant terms by 
the fact that in France alone, on each day of this 
conference, a child will be born with the virus. 

As countries face the fact that a large and still 
increasing proportion of their populations are 
infected and may die, we can expect other 
ramifications. The predictable inability — be- 
cause of financial and other constraints — to 
manage the spread of the virus and the compul- 
sion to adopt strong measures may exacerbate 
internal tensions, political discontent and perhaps 
security problems. In some countries, for exam- 
ple, enlisted soldiers seem to be a high risk group. 
The relatively heavy impact on the educated 
young must also affect the capacity of national 
leadership to respond. 

| said earlier that AIDS must be the concern of 
governments and not only of Health Ministers. 
This follows from the substatnial economic costs 
involved in human and financial resource terms. 

The most obvious costs will be those arising 
directly from treating AIDS victims and mounting 
public education programs. Australian experience 
is that the management of a terminally ill AIDS 
patient typically costs about $50 000 at present. if 
we in Australia already have some 50 000 sero- 
positive people, as is widely believed, and assum- 
ing that only 60 per cent of them eventually 
develop AIDS, the cost of treating the people who 
already have the virus in this country — at the 
present standard of treatment now provided — 
may be in the order of $1.5 billion. To put the 
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Australian experience in perspective, we could 
note that during recent U.S. congressional de- 
bates, it was estimated that the number of 
sero-positive Americans at present is not 50 000 
people but between 1.5 and 4 million people. 


in many developing countries seriously affected 
by AIDS, the cost of caring adequately for those 
afflicted may simply be beyond their capacity. 
This is already the case in some places. The AIDS 
epidemic will also exacerbate existing health 
problems in many developing countries. Dealing 
with the HIV virus will inevitably take up a 
growing proportion of the meagre health re- 
sources of most of these states and may endanger 
existing medical projects, such as immunisation 
programs, putting at risk the health gains of the 
past twenty years. 

in developed and developing countries alike, 
the virus will also have significant indirect econo- 
mic costs should it become well established. The 
most obvious will be the cost to the overall 
productive capacity of the nation through the loss 
of children and people of productive age. In other 
words, the direct costs of AIDS will need to be met 
by societies whose economic output is being 
simultaneously eroded by the virus. 


These various impacts have a general interest 
for their international implications. To the extent 
that political or economic structures are affected, 
political and even strategic stability may be 
affected. This may be exacerbated by the internal 
stresses that not only the disease but administra- 
tive and legal measures to control it may en- 
gender. 

The international aspects of AIDS however, are 
wider and more direct than these effects. Whether 
we accept or not the view that has been expressed 
that AIDS threatens humanity, AIDS spans every 
continent and has an international character. 
Because there is as yet no cure for AIDS, policies 
for AIDS will be heavily based on containment of 
the disease and prevention of its spread. But 
containment and prevention of its spread will 
need to be looked at in terms of the international 
linkages and implications of such actions. 

The international nature of the response to AIDS 
in the medical and health fields is illustrated by 
the co-operative approach reflected in this inter- 
national conference. We need to recognise the 
importance of the linkages in these other areas 
and in particular with respect to the policy 
measures against AIDS. 

in that field, we encounter some important 
policy principles as well as matters of great 
practical importance. | offer no answers but 
simply raise some of the important questions. 
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in the containment of AIDS, some governments 
— particularly where the numbers of cases as yet 
are small — have looked at the issue of testing of 
various classes of entrants to a country as a means 
of preventing the spread of AIDS. Some have 
rejected the idea but it seems attractive to others. 


Such a measure would obviously have major 
implications — and its international implications 
would need to be considered carefully. For 
example, could we accept the consequences of 
the inevitably substantial restriction of freedom of 
movement among peoples of different nations — 
a freedom usually judged to be critical for mutual 
understanding and for limiting conflict? 


Of more immediate concern, it would have 
major practical importance for countries heavily 
dependent upon tourism. It would affect us all in 
our dependence on international civil aviation. 
Trade and financial contacts would similarly be 
affected. 


Apart from their direct economic effects, these 
matters are likely to create international pressures 
and tensions among the countries involved. | have 
already suggested that the issue of freedom of 
movement across borders may be a particular 
problem in terms of relations between govern- 
ments. After all, population movement is the sole 
vector for the international spread of the virus. 
Tensions between nations could be exacerbated 
further through mutual resentment and recrimina- 
tion. Some countries have already proved highly 
sensitive to international comment or enquiry into 
their domestic incidence of AIDS. Newspaper 
articles have even appeared in some countries 
alleging that local HIV infection is either a 
malicious rumour peddled by international ene- 
mies or that it has been manufactured as some 
form of deliberate visitation. | 

For the various reasons | have elaborated, the 
Australian Government views the AIDS virus as a 
threat of immediate global significance. We con- 
sider that the fight to contain existing infection 
and to reduce the consequences for countries 
affected is a vital international priority. We firmly 
believe that WHO should co-ordinate the lead 
this international effort and welcome the energy 
with which WHO is addressing this challenge. 
Australia was, therefore, an active co-sponsor of 
the AIDS resolutions at the last World Health 
Assembly at Geneva and, more recently at ECO- 
SOC Il. We will also give a high priority to this 
issue at the forthcoming United Nations General 
Assembly in New York. 


The international effort to combat the virus will 
also be a new demand on the funds that are 
available for international aid. Donors will need 
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The Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Stuart Harris addressed the WHO-Australian 
Ministerial Conference on Aids at Westmead Hospital in Sydney on 22 July. 
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to decide how their programs need to be adjusted 
and recipients will need to consider what their 
priorities are. 


Mr Chairman, it is very heartening to see that 
this meeting of Health Ministers from the region 
rightly takes the threat so seriously. It will, 
nonetheless, be necessary to convince your min- 
isterial colleagues that they too must regard AIDS 
as a national priority. | can imagine that this may 
be a sometimes difficult task. After all, the impact 
of AIDS may seem a purely medical one and one 
that is secondary to other major national priorities. 
The discussion here would seem to have made 
clear that that is not so. 


just as importantly, AIDS may also still seem to 
be largely a hypothetical threat in some countries 
in the region. Yet countries which have not yet 
been infected cannot draw comfort from that fact, 
beyond the realisation that they, at least, still have 
time to take preventive action. No country can, at 
present, confidently hope to be immune from the 
pattern which has occurred wherever the virus has 
taken hold — that, once established, infection 
seems to grow exponentially regardless of differ- 
ences in culture, material wealth or location. 


We should not forget the lessons of the 
epidemic of measles introduced into some of the 
Pacific islands halfway through last century. This 
disease, brought on by human visitors, swept 
rapidly through island populations with devastat- 
ing effect. 


Nor should we believe that we, in the Asia- 
Pacific region, are in fact still free of the virus. 
Obviously, it exists significantly in Australia, but 
there are signs that it is, in fact, already en- 
croaching elsewhere in our region. Reports sug- 
gest that about seventy cases of HIV infection 
have been identified in our region and this may 
underestimate both the breadth and number of 
cases. What is, or is not, done during the next few 
years will have a great bearing on the eventual 
size of the problem in the region. 


| hope that this meeting of ministers will 
encourage a firm resolve to co-operative energeti- 
cally in combatting the virus. In tackling this 
problem together we will need to be frank with 
each other. We will need to exchange freely 
whatever information we can. We must also 
ensure that the region plays an active part in 
international efforts to contain and prevent the 
spread of the disease and that we speak with a 
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regional voice. This will be important, not simply 
because the virus presents a global challenge, but 
also to ensure that the region receives appropriate 
attention from international agencies and aid 
donor countries. 


Above all, we must ensure that the threat of 
AIDS in Asia and the Pacific does not undermine 
the trust and co-operation which is such a feature 
within the regions represented here. Although we 
cannot ignore the part which international travel 
plays in spreading the virus, we must at all costs 
avoid descending into recriminations about where 
the virus is coming from or allow concerns about 
population movement to fester into suspicion and 
resentment. Such developments could only be at 
the expense of the international co-operation 
which is our only means of resisting the menace of 
AIDS. 


We can learn a lot from each other’s experi- 
ence. We need to be careful, however, in extend- 
ing lessons from one area to another. Laws and 
administrative practices are tied very closely to 
local cultures, histories, local institutions and 
traditions. What works in one place may not work 
easily or at all in another. What is to be done will 
have to be tailored to the specific circumstances 
of each country. 


At the same time, however, it cannot, for the 
reasons given earlier, ignore the international 
aspect -— the need for international co-operation 
and effort; and the need for such measures to have 
an international harmony or consistency. 


Mr Chairman, and distinguished delegates, | 
understand that you are considering a declaration 
to affirm your commitment to combatting the 
virus. Let us honour it. Although the region is still 
relatively free of AIDS, this suggests only that 
AIDS came to Asia and the Southwest Pacific later 
than it did to many other areas of the world. We 
must work together in recognising the magnitude 
and potential importance of the problem in our 
region, in developing containment and prevention 
measures; and in tackling effectively the various 
international aspects of this problem. Unless we 
do, there is no reason to suppose that the virus will 
not insinuate itself in our region quickly, widely 
and tragically. We will then suffer both ways. Not 
only will we have the disease. in addition, conflict 
and resentment will be likely to replace co- 
operation and friendship among the countries of 
the region. This meeting will, | hope, help to 
prevent both. 
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Chinese language: the Foreign Affairs approach and 


requirement 


Address by Mr David Sadleir, Deputy Secretary, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, to a 
Conference on Chinese Language at Griffith University, in Brisbane, on 7 July: 


Chairman, may | thank you for the courtesy you extend to the Department of Foreign Affairs in giving 
it the opportunity, through me, to speak at this important gathering. 


The Australian achievement 


Ladies and Gentlemen, in a little less than half a 
year, Australia, as a European settlement will be 
200 years old. No country has had more pitiful 
beginnings. Disregarded or discarded for centur- 
tes as a territory of neither interest nor promise by 
> the. Malay people which adjoined Australia and 


== equally by the Dutch, French and Portuguese 
- -navigators who first encountered its shores. Con- 


ceived in the interval between the American and 
the French revolutions as a prison farm for the 
excess convict population generated by great 
economic upheavals. Such was the origin of the 
first British colony in this vast and then largely 
empty land. 

But, within the short span of 199-and-a-half 
years, that small, tenuous, penal toehold has been 
translated into a nation of consequence, a robustly 
democratic state offering its people one of the 
highest standards of living in the world. 

To achieve so much in the space of a mere six 
or seven generations this country, or more accur- 
ately, its people have had to contend with and 
overcome a succession of great challenges, 
among them near starvation, economic depress- 
ion and war. None of the challenges Australia has 
faced and overcome has, however, been greater 
than the simple, grinding, do or die task of coming 
to terms with and turning to national advantage 
the physical environment of this island continent. 
Our victory in that conflict is yet to be completed 
but perhaps the hardest part is over. It has 
demanded of our people, among other qualifies, 
brains, courage, tenacity and imagination of a 
high order. 

Overlapping the challenge constituted by its 
own physical environment, Australia has in the 
last fifty years or so been grappling with another, 
namely, the challenge of coming to terms with its 
regional environment. 

Although Australia was certainly self-governing 
and in many respects independent at the time of 
its Constitution in 1901, the new Federation or 
Commonwealth exercised neither effective power 
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over, nor responsibility for its own foreign policy. 
That, to all intents and purposes, remained in the > 
hands of the British Government until World War- 

li. E 





In 1939, Australia was at war because Great _ 
Britain was at war with Germany. No Australian. 
embassies had to be closed; there were none to 
close. As in any colonial territories anywhere in 





the world, the most senior mission of a foreign 


country in Australia was no more than a 
consulate-general. The Australian Government 
still relied on the British Foreign Office for advice 
and information as well as for diplomatic repre- 
sentation. There was no Australian declaration of 
war. The first intimation to Australia that war had 
broken out was a signal to the Royal Australian 
Navy, then little more than a branch of the Royal 
Navy, from the Admiralty in London to engage in 
hostilities against Germany. 

By contrast, in 1945, Australia had its own 
diplomatic offices in several non-British countries 
including Brazil, China, France, the USSR and the 
U.S. as well as providing the British Common- 
wealth member of the allied council for Japan and 
the Commander-in-Chief of the British Common- 
wealth occupation force in japan. 

The dramatic transformation was wrought by 
the war itself in the middle of which it occurred. It 
was encapsulated in the message of the then 
Australian Prime Minister, John Curtin, on New 
Year's Day 1942 in which he acknowledged that 
Britain could no longer provide for the defence of 
Australia and that, in his words, ‘Australia looks to 
America, free of any pangs as to our traditional 
links of kinship with the United Kingdom’. 

lt was at that symbolic moment in 1942 that a 
distinctive Australian foreign policy was born. 
Until then Australia had relied on the British 
Imperial Defence System and, in particular, the 
Royal Navy for its security. Australia contributed a 
fleet, divisions and air force squadrons to the 
system but they were contributions to larger forces 
in the use of which Australia had much less than 
full say. 
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The Australian role in British diplomacy was 
slimmer even than that. An Australian Prime 
Minister occasionally argued for a specific aim 
and, even more occasionally, won (as with 
Australian insistence after World War I that the 
former. German territory of New Guinea should 
come under Australian trusteeship rather than that 
of Japan) but there was no consistent continuing, 
coherent Australian foreign policy. | do not 
denigrate the voice Australia had in British impe- 
rial councils, especially after World War I, but the 
plain fact is that without a diplomatic service and 
the job of Foreign Minister very much a part-time 
one usually held by the Prime Minister of the day, 
the means did not exist of developing an Austra- 
lian foreign policy. 

Needless to say, there was, for most of the 
century and a half before Australian foreign policy 
began, little more than trade, tourist or academic 
interest in the lands that stretched to our north. 
They were with a couple of notable exceptions 
such as japan and Thailand, in any case in the 
hands of one colonial power or another with their 
destinies even more definitely than that of 
Australia, to be decided in the appropriate capital 
of Europe. 

it was the sea change in Australian thinking 
caused by the clear inability of a declining Britain 
to serve Australia’s interests as well as those of the 
United Kingdom which provoked the need for 
Australia to develop its own foreign policies and 
the machinery to enable them. A very early 
principle of those policies was that Australia must 
address, understand and come to terms with its 
environment; a principle lent greater importance 
by the fact that many of the countries among 
which Australia was set were, as the era of 
decolonisation began, quickly to emerge, as new 
or renewed nation states. In fact, beginning in 
1945, Australia itself gave the process of decol- 
onisation and nation building a sturdy push. | 
mention only as examples Australia’s role in 
indonesia’s difficult campaign for independence 
and the Colombo Plan, devised and proposed by 
Australia, which became the earliest of the 
post-war programs aimed at helping the newly 
independent states of Asia and the Western Pacific 
with their economic development. 

There were many and a variety of instances of 
the distinctive voice which Australia began in- 
creasingly to gain in the Asia-Pacific region in the 
years immediately after World War I, when 
Australians grasped with enthusiasm the oppor- 
tunity to fashion a foreign policy of their own and 
to help shape the environment in which, through 
the chances of history and the facts of geography, 
their country had been cast. 
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The new challenge 


in the forty-odd years since World War H we 
have made important strides. We have become 
familiar with our neighbours in the Pacific Basin; 
collectively and overwhelmingly they constitute 
our biggest market and our most important source 
of imports; Bangkok, Beijing, Jakarta and Tokyo 
rank among our most important and best staffed 
diplomatic posts. We have even, in that time, 
managed to eliminate, at least as a matter of 
national policy and law, what may well have 
become the largest single impediment in dealings 
with our neighbours, namely racialism. 

But unless any of us in the glow of self- 
congratulation should become complacent, | 
quickly stress that the main burden of the task lies 
ahead of us. What we have so far achieved in our 
region is, significantly, the easier part. The harder 
part, still before us, is that of so effectively coming 
to grips with our regional setting that Australia is 
able to derive continuing benefit, standing and 
strength from it, so obviating any decline into a 
kind of half-failed and semi-colonial anachronism 
in an alien environment. 


So far an understanding, within the Australian 
community, of the major Asian cultures, of the 
regional interests and priorities we must seek to 
turn to our advantage and of the dynamics of 
change in the Pacific basin is not even paper-thin; 
it is largely non-existent. To the extent there ts any 
grasp it is compartmentalised within three rather 
small enclaves, namely, our ethnic communities, 
academia and government. The business com- 
munity, for historical and economic reasons, has 
not so keenly seen the need to make the linkages 
between the essential business skills and the 
advantages of a deeper understanding of the Asian 
societies with which they seek to deal. They have, 
until recently, been able to depend on the 
competitiveness of their products to find markets. 
No very deep understanding of the various Asian 
cultures has been necessary. The other side could, | 
for example, always be relied on to provide 
interpreter facilities. | 

if Australia is to consolidate its position in the — 
region for the long-term and to derive maximum _ 
benefit from the outstanding opportunities that the 
Asian-Pacific region, as the economic centre of 
gravity of the world, will increasingly offer, it is 
essential that we set ourselves as a people, and as 
an economic entity, the task of achieving a less 
rudimentary and more certain grasp of the cul- 
tures and societies among which it is our destiny 
to carve out a future. ; 

To obviate any possible misunderstanding | 
should add, however, that what | am not saying is 
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either that we should ourselves seek to become 
more ‘Asian’, whatever that might be, of that we 
should compromiase on our values. What | am 
saying is that as a nation, and as a trading nation, 
we cannot sit back and expect our neighbours to 
make special efforts to understand a culture, 
namely Australia, on their periphery. Rather it is 
we who must make the effort to understand them. 
Ours has to be an active not a passive response. 


Language the key 


The key to the task is language. Well has the 
Austrian philosopher, Ludwig Wittgenstein, said 
in an aphorism peculiarly apposite to our cir- 
cumstances: ‘the limits of my language stand for 
the limits of my world’. 

Work has already been done in this area. The 
Senate Standing Committee on Education and the 

Arts produced a seminal report on a national 
= language policy in 1984. The Government has 


~~ built on the report by both tabling in Parliament a 


more detailed paper on National Language Policy 
prepared by the Department of Education and 
announcing on 18 June of this year an allocation 
of $15 million to the teaching of Asian languages 
in Australian primary, secondary and tertiary 
institutions over the next several years. 

Even if such language training and associated 
courses in politics and history are not studied as 
major units, they should be built into courses in 
the liberal arts, economics, politics and even law; 
and not simply at the tertiary level, but from the 
earliest steps of the education ladder. Clearly, 
young people with a basic grounding in a major 
regional language will be better equipped to 
achieve fluency in it should, in later life, her or his 
possession require it. 


The importance of Chinese 


Among the most important of regional lan- 
guages is Chinese, not simply because more 
people speak Chinese than any other language on 
earth, though that is of course true but, more 
importantly because China is of major politico- 
strategic and economic significance to Australia. 
Geography dictates that that will always be the 
case. China’s importance to us will, moreover, 
become all the greater as the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s modernisation and open door policies 
continue to extend the role and influence Beijing 
has in international political and economic affairs: 
and China’s economy ought to offer more and 
more opportunities for economic co-operation 
with Australia. If we are fully to seize the 
opportunities, clearly Australia will need a con- 
stantly growing pool of people who understand 
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China, how to deal with it and how to interpret 
and respond to the inevitable twists and turns in 
Chinese political and economic affairs. 
Australia is uniquely placed among western 
states dealing with China today. Historically, our 
relationship with China has been benign, we were 
not part of the great imperial carve-up of China in 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. We enjoy 
geographical proximity, we are seen as part of the 
region whereas plainly most other Western states 
are not. We have a significant economic rela- 
tionship. Moreover we are seen in Beijing as 
contributing to the stability of a region of which 
China is a part. But these are assets on which we 
must capitalise, not just passively accept. We 
must continue to develop the unique advantages 
which accrue to the Sino-Australian relationship. 
Chinese language as well as a study of its 


history and culture should also be important to 2 l 
Australia because of the gateway it offers to other 


North Asian societies and economies of consider- 
able importance to us such as those of Japan and 
Korea. 

Finally, if as a nation we were significantly to 
improve our familiarity with Chinese language 
and culture we would place ourselves in a 
position of potential economic and political 
advantage such as lies within the reach of few 
other countries in the world. By that | mean to say 
we would be adding to the very substantial 
advantages we enjoy as an English-speaking 
country a level of appreciation of the North Asian 
cultures which no other society of European origin 
enjoys. 


The challenge to business 


In view of Australia’s current economic cir- 
cumstances, the need to do whatever is liable to 
compound our exports has become urgent. Dur- 
ing the next decade, Australian entrepreneurs will 
need to develop not only their professional and 
technical Asian business skills but also the com- 
plementary skills necessary to linguistic and cultu- 
ral understanding of countries in the region, These 
additional skills are becoming essential if Austra- 
lian companies are to take full advantage of the 
dynamic economic changes occurring in our 
region, notably in North Asia, and if this country is 
effectively and successfully to compete there. 

The need is all the more acute if we acknow- 
ledge the limits on the extent to which our 
traditional exports to China and other parts of 
North Asia will grow. In particular, | have in mind 
such commodities as wheat, iron ore, coal, wool 
and non-ferrous metals. More sophisticated busi- 
ness skills will be required if we are to strengthen 
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our commercial relations with the region into 
semi-processed and high technology products and 
to enter into joint ventures, counter trade and 
other increasingly complicated financial and 
commercial arrangements. 

In China, for example, it is evident that market 
disciplines have been introduced into the work- 
force and in enterprise management in general 
although these are aimed at supplementing rather 
than as substitutes for the state’s overall responsi- 
bilities in the economy and society. Australians 
will, as a result, need to gain a much fuller 
understanding of what ‘socialism with Chinese 
characteristics’ means, and what it means against 
the background of Chinese tradition. In any case, 
it should be stressed it is but a dynamic one 
which, if we are to keep pace with developments, 
requires an equally dynamic response on our part. 
if we cannot do this, our efforts to create 
worthwhile relations and trade with China risk 
being distinguished by the sort of ignorance and 
ineptness that marks the total stranger to any 
advanced or complicated civilisation; and the 
potential of neither those relations nor that trade 
will be realised. 

Language skills are the front door to Chinese 
society, Chinese ways of doing business and, what 
in the end is most important to the Australian 
exporter, namely, Chinese needs, interests and 
preferences. On the one hand, the requirement is 
for more effective language training programs. On 
the other hand, there must be a greater readiness 
on the part of business to accept the longer-term 
advantage to it of investing staff resources in 
exploiting such programs. 


The foreign affairs approach 


In the hope that the Department's approach to 
Chinese language training will interest and be of 
help to other sections of the community with a 
need to develop China skills, | shall describe that 
approach. 

| preface my remarks by saying the Department 
of Foreign Affairs is a major Australian user of 
Chinese language skills. Outside the Ethnic 
Chinese Community, the Department has one of 
the biggest concentrations of officers with such 
skills in Australia, even though that concentration 
amounts to a little more than around a score, or 
about five per cent, of our permanent professional 
Foreign Affairs Officers. 

Our approach to language training has largely 
been one of trial and error, frequently impeded 
from achieving the ideal result by shortages in staff 
or money. As much, | suspect, can be learned 
from our mistakes as from our successes. Because 
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of the linguistic, cultural and political complex- 
ities of China, the Department has long recog- 
nised that a pre-condition to any competent — 
desk-level analysis of China must be a sound 
knowledge and practice of the language. Well 
before Australia established diplomatic relations 
with China in 1972, the Department had worked 
to develop China skills by training a few young 
diplomats in Mandarin. Since we transferred our 
recognition from Taipei to Beijing, the Depart- 
ment has sought to build up, through recruitment 
or training, a cadre of Chinese linguists and 
professionally competent China analysts sufficient 
to ensure that the political section of the Beijing 
Embassy is always adequately staffed with officers 
who have a good working knowledge of Man- 
darin Chinese and of China itself. 


The Foreign Affairs requirement 


Turning to the Department's specific require- 
ments, Australia has at least four diplomatic posts 
where a capability in the Chinese language is of 
central importance, namely, 

è Beijing 

@ Shanghai 

è Hong Kong, and, increasingly 
è Singapore. 

in addition, it is essential the Department 
maintains some qualified China specialists with 
the linguistic and analytical skills to advise 
Ministers on policy, provide professional assess- 
ments of Chinese affairs and service visits. 

Currently, the minimum requirement is for. 
around eight Foreign Affairs Officers at various 
levels of seniority and with proven linguistic and 
professional skills to be allocated to work on 
China at any one time. This, in turn, means the 
size of the overall departmenta! cadre of officers 
with China skills should not be less than 25 
people. It means, too, that the Department must 
recruit or train at least one new China linguist 
every year. 

We will probably need, in fact, to increase our 
training program to provide at least 1.5 officers a 
year, SO as: 
® to meet the demand for more skilled China staff 

resources as our relations with ‘greater China’ 

continue to expand; 

® to compensate for wastage through the resigna- 
tion or transfer of officers; and 

è to allow greater flexibility in allocating the 

Department's staff resources. 

Apart from the need to meet the staffing 
requirements of our posts in the People’s Republic 
and in Canberra, we see Hong Kong as acquiring 
added importance in Australia’s regional and 
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Chinese students continue to play an important part of the Canberra College of Advanced Education's English as an 
intensive language course. Here four current and former students at the college spend some time in the language 
section’s computer room as course leader Dr Pat Denham prepares to start lessons. 

Pictured (left to right) are Jin Gao Ge, a doctor studying English; Guo Shenyu, an English teacher studying for a 
diploma; Zhang Ren, a former student who recently completed his Phd at the Australian National University; Dr Pat 
Denham; and Lin Xiao, a 19-year-old Shanghai student studying English. (Promotion Australia photo). 


economic interests; both in the interregnum be- 
fore sovereignty is transferred in 1997 as well as 
thereafter. We are already having to face up to a 
need to staff the Consulate-General at Hong Kong 
with Mandarin or Cantonese linguists. The re- 
quirement will grow, especially as Hong Kong’s 
reporting responsibilities cover Taiwan, which, 
despite the problems of non-recognition, remains 
one of Australia’s major economic partners. The 
Department’s practice so far has been to train 
linguists only for Beijing and Shanghai. It simply 
has not had the resources to post Chinese speakers 
to Hong Kong. Taiwan is an added dimension. 

Building up a cadre of officers with China skills 
is one problem. Holding on to them is another. 
None of the officers whom, with considerable 
foresight, we trained in the 1960s has remained 
with the Department. There is a chronic shortage 
of China linguists at the SES level; that is, future 
Ministers and Ambassadors to China. Why do we 
lose some of the highly qualified linguists we have 
trained or recruited. 
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® Qualified linguists can frequently find more 
attractive and better paid positions outside the 
diplomatic service, in other areas of govern- 
ment, the academic world or in the private 
sector. 


@ The study of Chinese requires immense disci- 


pline and is so absorbing that good linguists 
frequently develop such a deep interest in the 
country of their speciality that they are less than 
keen to broaden their professional experience 
into other areas of diplomatic work. 


® In posting officers overseas, our first concern is 


to meet the complex operational needs of the 
department. Sometimes this means that an 
officer with a particular language skills may not 
be an automatic choice for immediate posting 
to a country where that language is spoken. 
This can result in personal dissatisfaction. 


@ It is also an unfortunate fact of life that the 


public service, by its very nature, does not 
always give adequate recognition to those 
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prepared to take on the burden, and frequent 
frustration, of mastering a very difficult lan- 
guage. | have already mentioned that no very 
senior officer of the Department is or has been a 
qualified China linguist and very few who have 
mastered other difficult languages. There are no 
institutional mechanisms to protect or support 
the careers of those who take risks in maximis- 
ing their understanding of a particular politico- 
cultural environment through language training 
in difficult languages. Happily, this situation is 
being recognised and gradually remedied in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 


The nature of Foreign Affairs work 


What is the nature of foreign service work 
which is China-related and requires Chinese 
language skills? Among bread and butter tasks 
demanding well developed Chinese language 
skills are the following: 

è basic professional and social liaison with 
citizens of the host country; 

è analysis of material from newspapers, journals 
and the electronic media; 

è interpreting work for parliamentary and other 
visitors, for senior officials and for other people 
who are not fluent in the language; 

è discussion of specialised matters, for example, 
economic, disarmament and nuclear policy 
matters all involve specialist vocabulary, as 
well as on a wide range of political, economic 
and strategic issues; and 

è precise comparison of English and Chinese 
texts of official documents, treaties, joint state- 
ments, communiques and so on, to ensure 
sameness of texts. 

In short, we are looking for a high degree of 
professional fluency in reading and speaking 
Chinese. 


American and British training 


You will have noticed that the routine work 
which | describe does not require an ability to 
write in Chinese though, clearly, such a skill is a 
decided advantage. This point was the subject of 
comparison as it affects language learning in a 
recent report by a New Zealand colleague. He 
compared the Chinese language training practices 
of the British and American foreign services. 

The Foreign Service Institute (Washington) and 
the American Institute in Taiwan (AIT) train 
United States diplomats in Chinese (one year at 
each school). The two institutes have an inte- 
grated program based on the premise that diplo- 
mats working in Chinese-speaking posts have little 
or no requirement at all to draft papers in Chinese, 
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whereas there is a real need to be able to speak 
and read fluently. Accordingly, the courses con- 
centrate on these two aspects throughout the 
two-year program. As a result most students after 
one year probably cannot write more than 100 
characters, even though they may recognise 
several thousand. 

In the British system, students are expected to 
be able to read and write several thousand 
characters at the end of the first year and another 
one or two thousand at the 18 month mark. The 
written requirement for the British higher level 
Chinese exam, which is taken after 15 months, 
requires a 500-600 character essay and translation 
into Chinese from an English passage of about 250 
words. However, in the final advanced level 
exam, taken after two years, there is no require- 
ment to write characters. 

The experience of our officers has shown that to 
write characters, as opposed merely to recognis- 
ing them, is very time consuming. Consequently, 
a comparison between the British and United 
States systems after the first year showed that the 
American students were in general considerably 
more advanced in their speaking and reading. On 
the other hand, when British students were put 
into the second year of the American course, it 
was found that, despite the time-consuming na- 
ture of character learning, this additional process 
did appear to be of benefit in reinforcing the other 
activities of reading and speaking. It seemed to 
provide a more rounded understanding of the 
language and the British students consequently 
developed their speaking and reading ability at a 
more rapid rate. In particular, the report noted 
British students were able to absorb the course 
more quickly, having to spend only an hour or so 
each day preparing the next day’s new work, 
whereas their fellow American students were 
spending two or three hours. 

The report is not conclusive since it does not 
take into account very relevant factors such as age 
differences between the students, personal 
motivations, etc. From the viewpoint of our own 
Department of Foreign Affairs, the British stress on 
a high degree of written fluency seems misplaced 
since there is littte work-related requirement for 
officers to write in Chinese, particularly if this is 
achieved at the expense of reading and speaking 
Chinese, in which highly developed skills are 
essential. There is probably a balance to be struck 
between the British and American systems, but 
until the question of the ‘third leg’ principle is fully 
studied we, as a department are not in a position 
to judge where the ideal balance might lie. | 
commend the matter to the attention of Chinese 
language teachers for further study. What means 
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has the department adopted in seeking to build up 
a cadre of Chinese linguists? 

Essentially, there are two means: recruitment 
and training. 


Selection criteria 


| ought to stress that, in terms of recruitment, the 
Department’s principal requirement is not for 
linguists as such, but for able and versatile 
officers. We could not employ someone on the 
basis of linguistic ability alone, however outstand- 
ing that ability might be. The candidate must 
satisfy a range of criteria that convinces us that he 
or she has the ability to develop into a well- 
rounded professional. A capacity to learn foreign 
languages is only one of the selection criteria we 
use in choosing Foreign Affairs officers. in short, 
we see knowledge of a language as an important 
professional tool, but an officer’s usefulness to the 


~ Department is severely limited if that is the only 


skill offered. 

At the same time, our selection procedures have 
been such that nearly all successful applicants in 
the last few years have had some level of 
proficiency in one or more foreign languages. 
Moreover, we find that these days universities are 
producing graduates who not only have Chinese 
language skills but who also meet the other 
important selection criteria essential to a career in 
Foreign Affairs. These include a proven overall 
intellectual capacity (including analytical and 
multi-disciplinary skills), common sense (or, if you 
like, good judgment), communication skills, a 
knowledge of Australia and of international issues 
and an ability to live and operate at maximum 
efficiency in foreign environments. Naturally, we 
favour candidates who meet these criteria to a 
high standard. and who are also trained Chinese 
linguists, if for no other reason than simple 
economics. It costs big money to turn people 
illiterate in Chinese and Mandarin speakers. 

By far the greater proportion of our cadre of 
Chinese linguists have in fact been trained by the 
department from scratch. The training normally 
takes place soon after they have been recruited 
though, in some cases, it has been known to take 
place well into an officer's career. 


Alternative levels of proficiency 


The Department's language training unit fol- 
lows a policy of teaching Mandarin to two general 
levels of proficiency: 

è Most officers taught Mandarin are those whose 
work does not require them to operate profes- 
sionally at a high level of fluency. These officers 
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need what might be termed a ‘survival level’ 
proficiency to enable them to live and work as. 
well as travel about the country of posting. — 
Training is provided in Canberra either through 
full-time private tuition of about eight weeks, or 
the intensive 4-6 week summer course con- 
ducted by the centre for continuing education, 
followed up by part-time language training at 
the post. 


@ The second group are the political officers who 


will form the corps of professional specialists 
with overall Chinese skills and whose duties 
require them to work in Mandarin and carry out 
analytical and interpreting-translation funt- 


tions. As a rule of thumb, two years of full-time 


training, followed immediately by posting to a ` 

Chinese-speaking post, is the minimum re- > 
quired to bring an officer fram scratch to 
reasonable fluency. = 


Training preference 


The Department prefers officers to be trained at 
specialist schools providing full-time face-to-face 


instruction. Over the years, we have found that. g 
face-to-face methods, with an emphasis on pate — 


tern drills, is the most effective means of teaching 
Chinese to the generalist officer of average or 
above average intelligence. Few universities in 
Australia are teaching Chinese in the concentrated 
manner suited to the requirements of diplomatic 
service and additional face-to-face instruction. af 
academic institutions has proved prohibitively 
expensive. 

After years of trial and error, using institutions in 
Australia, Hong Kong and elsewhere, our current 
practice is to give the officer a firm grounding by 
means of the 46-week basic Chinese language 
course at the RAAF School of Languages at Point 
Cook. This is followed by a further year’s training 
at the American Institute, Taiwan. Both institu- 
tions follow the teaching methods described 
above and their course content has been judged 
most suitable to our needs. 

Departmental experience confirms what must 
really be axiomatic in any form of language 
learning. Get them young! There are exceptions to 
this rule; the particularly gifted linguists able to 
pick up a new language at the drop of a hat and 
well into their sixties. But the Richard Burtons of 
this world are few and far between (so to spekel). 
By training junior officers the department will 
achieve the best return on what is a very 
considerable investment. It costs well in excess of 
$150 000 to train a middle or senior ranking 
officer, whose breadth of experience is, moreover, 
lost to the Department for two years. 
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~ The legitimacy of the United Nations: challenge to the 


~ Antarctic Treaty 


Speech by the Permanent Representative to the UN, Mr Dick Woolcott, to the symposium conducted 
by the University of Kiel and the Alfred-Wegener-institute for Polar and Marine Research, 


Bremerhaven, on 10 july: 


This morning we turn our attention to the United Nations, or to the more political dimension, of the 


challenge to the Antarctic Treaty. 


However, before | start | would like to join others in saying how very grateful | am to Professor 
Wolfrum, of the Institute of International Law, of the University of Kiel, and to the Alfred-Wegener- 
Institute for Polar and Marine Research both for the interest they have taken and are taking in Antarctica, 
and for their invitation to me to participate in this symposium in this charming city. 


Now, | have been asked to speak on ‘The 
Legitimacy of the United Nations challenge to the 
Antarctic Treaty’. It is said that fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread. So, having no legal training, | 
intend to concentrate on the political and the 
international aspects of this subject, rather than on 
the judicial aspects, which, | am confident, can be 
dealt with more authoritatively by other partici- 
pants. 

i should add that | am speaking primarily in my 
personal capacity, rather than as the Australian 
Permanent Representative at the United Nations, 
or as the Chairman of the informal New York 
Group of Parties to the Antarctic Treaty, a position 
which devolved on to me in 1983. | would, | 
believe, be more comfortable speaking on the 
related subject of the ‘Question of Antarctica at 
the United Nations’, which Christian Maquiera 
will address later this morning but I shall do my 
best with my assigned task. 

| think everybody in this room would agree that 
the competent management and protection of the 
vast Antarctic continent, in conditions of coopera- 
tion and peace, is a very important international 
matter, now and for the future. As we approach 
the 21st century it is timely and appropriate that 
sympathetic public interest and understanding 
about the future of this continent should grow. 
Clearly the United Nations has a role to play in 
this. 


Background 


if | may start on a personal note, | visited 
Antarctica in 1985. This fulfilled a long-standing 
ambition because, for Australia and Australians, 
Antarctica is not some mysterious and distant 
continent. It lies immediately to the south of the 
southern part of Australia. Indeed, the earliest 
maps of the southern hemisphere often showed a 
huge mass called Terra Australis and, in those 
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ancient maps, Australia and Antarctica were, in 
fact, connected. While physically they are now 
separated by sea, they remain connected by 
proximity, and by a tradition of continuing in- 
terest, by exploration and by research. 


| have experienced many remote parts of this 
world, including the vastness of northern Siberia, 
the empty silence of Central Australia, and even 
that fabled symbol of remoteness, Timbuktu in 
Central West Africa. But none of these experi- 
ences, nothing | had ever done, had quite 
prepared me for the vastness, the emptiness, the 
total silence, the harshness, the ultimate remote- 
ness, and, indeed, the unsullied beauty, of Antarc- 
tica. This experience reinforced for me, in a 
personal way, the very great importance of the 
effective management and the protection of this 
wonderful continent from contention and damage 
in the future. 


My friend and colleague Christian Maquiera 
will be dealing with the handling of Antarctica in 
the United Nations in some detail but, by way of 
background to my own remarks, | should men- 
tion, as you all probably know, the United 
Nations General Assembly considered the ques- 
tion of Antarctica, for the first time in 1983 and, 
subsequently, in 1984, 1985 and 1986. At the 
conclusion of last year’s debate, it was agreed to 
inscribe the item again on the provisional agenda 
for the Forty-second Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly which starts next September. In 
fact, the debates on Antarctica at the United 
Nations are already becoming somewhat repeti- 
tive. Malaysia and its supporters challenge the 
Treaty as exclusive, unfair, self-appointed, secre- 
tive and potentially avaricious. It also includes the 
racist South Africa among its members. On the 
other hand the Treaty parties and their supporters 
respond that the Treaty is a successful, open, 
flexible, evolving and effective legal Treaty. 
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In my view Antarctica now runs the risk of 
becoming a sterile ritual on the agenda of the 
United Nations for no particularly good reason, 
other than that some states want to keep the 
question before the General Assembly. 

In the years before the signature of the Antarctic 
Treaty, in 1959, a number of individuals and 
organisations, and even some states, made sug- 
gestions for some relationship between the United 
Nations and Antarctica. As long ago as 1956, 
India, which has, of course, since joined the 
Treaty and whose scientists now conduct regular 
research at Antarctic stations, proposed that the 
question of Antarctica be included in the agenda 
of the United Nations General Assembly. In the 
event, however, that did not happen; and it was 
not until 1983 that Antarctica became a subject 
for discussion in the General Assembly, after the 
Prime Minister of Malaysia unexpectedly prop- 
osed that it should, in his statement to the General 


— _ Assembly in September 1982. 


To some this might suggest that there has been 
little interaction between the United Nations 
system and the Antarctic Treaty system. Some 
might even see this lack of discussion in the 
United Nations of Antarctica prior to 1983 as 
evidence of what has been alleged to be the 
‘secrecy’ or the ‘exclusivity’ on the part of the 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Parties. It would be 
a mistake to reach such conclusions as | am sure 
Christian will point out. 

The fact that states have not, until relatively 
recently, discussed the subject of Antarctica in the 
General Assembly stems more from an earlier lack 
of interest among the majority of countries with no 
actual involvement in the continent. It also 
suggests that, until Malaysia stirred up the issue, 
there was a measure of acquiescence on the part 
of the world community in the evolving system of 
management established by the Antarctic Treaty. 


Relationship with the UN Charter 


| wish also to touch briefly on the Treaty and its 
links with the United Nations Charter. It is worth 
recalling that the framework of cooperation, 
operating under the Treaty system, has promoted 
the principles and purposes of the United Nations 
Charter and that, in appropriate areas, there has 
been some practical cooperation between the two 
systems, as previous speakers have noted. 

The Charter of the United Nations defines the 
purposes of that Organisation, including the 
development of friendly relations between 
nations, the achievement of cooperation between 
nations in solving international problems, and, 
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most importantly, the maintenance of peace and 
security. 

The Antarctic Treaty has given practical effect 
to all of these important principles and purposes 
of the United Nations Charter. In particular, it has 
encouraged international cooperation in Antarc- 
tica and it has insulated the continent from 
international conflict and rivalries for more thana 
quarter of a century. 

To measure the achievement of the Antarctic 
Treaty system and to relate them to United 
Nations principles, we should reflect briefly on 
the situation in Antarctica before the signature of 
the Antarctic Treaty in 1959. 

Territorial claims, and non-recognition of these 
claims by other nations active in Antarctica, had _ 
led to political tensions. Rivalry among certain of 
the claimant states had led to incidents and - 


tense international situation had developed which 
posed a potential threat to peace in the Antarctic 
region. 

In retrospect, that time, the mid-fifties, would 
have been a more logical and propitious time for 
Antarctica to be raised in the General Assembly. 
But it was not the United Nations which acted in 
this situation in the mid-1950s. It was the Antarc- 
tic Treaty which came into being and which 
defused these tensions. 

As has been quoted before at this symposium, 
the preamble of the Treaty States that ‘it is in the 
interest of all mankind that Antarctica shall 
continue forever to be used exclusively for peace- 
ful purposes and shall not become the scene or 
object of international discord’. It continues that ‘a 
treaty ensuring the use of Antarctica for peaceful 
purposes only, and the continuance of inter- 
national harmony in Antarctica, will further pur- 
poses and principles embodied in the Charter of 
the United Nations’. 

This is true. And what could be a more 
forthright commitment to the aim of the United 
Nations in respect of peace and security? The 
Treaty also goes beyond this general commitment 
by including a number of specific provisions 
designed to ensure that this commitment is 
upheld. . 


The present challenge in the United Nations 


In these circumstances we need to examine 
why a Treaty, which is consistent with the 
principles of the United Nations Charter, has 
come under challenge in the United Nations itself. 
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| said a few minutes ago that | am not a lawyer 
by training but I believe this need not preclude me 
from advancing one or two general and, to me, 
commonsense propositions. 

Under Articles 10, 11 and 14 of the United 
Nations Charter, the General Assembly may 
discuss any issue. The only limits on this compe- 
tence relate to issues on which the Security 
Council may be acting and to the obvious need for 
the General Assembly not to act in a manner 
inconsistent with the Charter itself. There is, 
therefore, no legal restriction on the General 
Assembly examining any matter, even a matter 
like Antarctica, where there are no political 
tensions and which is regulated by an internation- 
al treaty to which a considerable number of 
member states adhere. 

While it follows that any challenge in the 
General Assembly to an existing treaty system, 
such as the Antarctic Treaty system, is a legal 
action in terms of the Charter, there is the related 
and pertinent question of legitimacy. 

There is in my opinion a distinction between 
legality and legitimacy. Legitimacy, as distinct 
from legality, involves value judgments and poli- 
tical judgments. 

We need to ask ourselves whether the consid- 
eration of an issue in the General Assembly, 
including one like the question of Antarctica, is 
legitimate in the sense that is it expedient for the 
General Assembly to embark on a course which 
could undermine an effective and successful 
treaty? Also we should explore whether it is 
practical and whether it contributes, or is likely to 
contribute, to international peace and security for 
the General Assembly to seek to act in this 
manner. 

In the case of the Antarctic Treaty it is in my 
view — and in that of several international 
lawyers with whom | have discussed the matter — 
neither legitimate nor practical for the General 
Assembly to try to subsume or replace a substan- 
tial, effective and tested treaty with some new, 
and as yet ill-defined, United Nations machinery. 

There is, | think, another aspect of legitimacy 
which involves a judgment as to whether the 
criticism of a treaty, by the parties raising the issue 
in the General Assembly, is justified criticism. In 
the case of the Antarctic Treaty, the Parties to the 
Treaty regard much of the criticism of the Antarc- 
tic Treaty so far made in General Assembly 
debates as unjustified in that it is based on 
misunderstandings or false premises. Christian 
Maquiera will, | am sure, deal with this in greater 
detail in his paper. 

| might add that | know of no precedent in the 
United Nations or, indeed, if one goes back, in the 
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League of Nations, for an established, major 
international treaty being subsumed in some way 
or replaced by the League or by the United 
Nations. | 

United Nations’ interest in Antarctica and the 
discussion of Antarctica in the United Nations can 
be productive. There is already a measure of 
constructive interaction between the Treaty part- 
ners and the United Nations system, which | have 
noted. As lan Nicholson said on Wednesday, it 
can be argued that United Nations’ scrutiny of the 
Antarctic Treaty system since 1983 has encour- 
aged the provision of more information on Antarc- 
tica to the Secretary-General; and to more open- 
ness on the part of the Treaty. 

What Treaty Parties oppose is pressure, to some 
extent artificially stimulated pressure, in the 
General Assembly for some _ institutionalised 
United Nations political involvement, at the 
expense of an existing legal treaty, in an area in 
which there are currently no threats to the peace 
or substantial political, economic or social prob- 
lems. 

| would like to turn now to the practical 
situations which, in my opinion, circumscribe the 
role the United Nations can expect to play. in 
Antarctica. 


Practical considerations 


No country is bound by a General Assembly 
Resolution. Only the Security Council is empo- 
wered to make binding decisions. If, in a hypothe- 
tical situation, the General Assembly were to 
establish, by a simple majority, a parallel regime 
to that of the Antarctic Treaty it would not result in 
the disappearance of the Antarctic Treaty. Nor 
could any such United Nations regime so estab- 
lished function effectively. The establishment of a 
parallel system by the United Nations would, in 
fact, lead only to acrimony and confusion. 

While General Assembly resolutions are not 
binding, they do carry a certain moral force, 
especially when they are adopted by very substan- 
tial majorities. The Law of the Sea Convention, for 
example, has attracted some 159 signatories, 
although the United States, the FRG and the 
United Kingdom have not signed the Convention, 
the fact that so many states have done so 
generates pressure on those countries to join 
because of the near universality of the Conven- 
tion. But, even the Law of the Sea Convention may 
prove to be ineffective in practice unless it 
becomes universal. In this context, the resolutions 
which challenge the Antarctic Treaty system have 
not attracted support at a level which even 
approaches that accorded the Law of the Sea 
Convention. 
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One of the most distinguished visitors to Australia from The Philippines in recent times, Senator Leticia Ramos 
Shahani, was one of the keynote speakers at the 13th Convention of Soroptimist International attended by 1500 
delegates held in Melbourne, Australia’s second biggest city from 26—31 July. Her address to the professional women 
from 42 countries was on the Challenge of Political Participation for Women. Senator Shahani who is to become 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs later visited Canberra, to brief Australian officials on the latest 
developments in The Philippines. She was previously her country’s Ambassador to Australia but her posting there 
was cut short when she was appointed United Nations Assistant Secretary-General for Social Development and 
Humanitarian Affairs in Vienna. Pictured is Senator Shahani addressing the Soroptimist International Convention at 


the Dallas Brooks Hall in Melbourne. (Promotion Australia photo). 


Need for consensus 


Those of us who work in the United Nations 
know that it is just not realistic for one group of 
countries to expect to impose its will on another 
group of countries through the General Assembly. 

Initiatives in the United Nations can only 
succeed if they move forward on the basis of 
consensus or with very broadly-based support. 


The active pursuit of Global Negotiations, 
earlier this decade — the concept of dealing with 
all of the world’s economic problems in one 
package — failed to eventuate, despite very 
substantial support among member states, mainly 
because of the opposition of just one of the two 
Superpowers, although divisions within the Group 
of 77 also contributed to the failure. 
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Opposition to the Malaysian initiative on 
Antarctica in the United Nations is much more 
broadly based, compared with the opposition to 
Global Negotiations. Here both Superpowers and 
many other countries including a growing number 
within the Non-Aligned Movement oppose the 
Malaysian initiative. 

In short, | cannot foresee a successful challenge 
to the Antarctic Treaty being sustained through the 
United Nations, or the replacement of the Treaty 
by some United Nations’ machinery, unless the 
unity of the Parties to the Treaty ruptured. 


Majorities in the General Assembly 


To illustrate, | would like to refer to the voting 
patterns on the resolutions on Antarctica at the last 
General Assembly. 





UNITED NATIONS 


On 4 December 1986 the General Assembly 
had a roll-call vote on the three Antarctic Resolu- 
tions before it. Resolution 41/88A, calling for the 
United Nations to function as a ‘central reposi- 
tory’ for all information on Antarctica, and for an 
updated report by the Secretary-General, was 
adopted with 94 votes in favour, none against and 
12 abstentions. Forty-three delegations chose not 
to participate in the voting. 


Resolution 41/88B, which called for a morator- 
ium on the negotiations to establish a minerals 
regime, was adopted with a similar pattern, 
96-0-12 with 43 delegations not participating in 
the vote. 

Resolution 41/88C, which called for the exclu- 
sion of South Africa from meetings of the Con- 
sultative Parties and was regarded by the Treaty 
Parties as essentially a political issue, rather than a 
substantive Antarctic issue, was adopted 119-0-8 
with 25 delegations not participating. 

Given the way the United Nations’ works as a 
political forum, and the Treaty Parties’ principal 
objective of defending the Treaty and limiting 
potential damage to it, the votes on the two 
substantive Resolutions — 88A and 88B — were 
regarded by the Treaty Parties as quite satisfactory. 
Although, in a formal sense, these two Resolutions 
were adopted, the number of positive votes, in the 
mid-90s, was not high by United Nations’ stan- 
dards. Also, 55 delegations, virtually a third of the 
membership, abstained or did not participate in 
the vote. These countries included all those 
countries actively engaged in Antarctica. There 
were also a number of absences at the time of the 
voting, some of which were deliberate. 


The main change in the voting in the General 
Assembly from the previous year was on the South 
African Resolution (Resolution 88C). On this 
Resolution the number of countries not participat- 
ing in the vote was reduced from 37, in the case of 
the comparable Resolution in 1985, to 24 in 
1986. This Resolution is regarded by Parties to the 
Treaty as essentially a political resolution. It is a 
reflection of the growing anger and frustration 
which member states feel about the continuance 
of the policy of apartheid and it is intended to 
increase pressure on South Africa to change its 
policy. 

Treaty Parties who voted for this Resolution 
made the point that they were doing so on 
political grounds and that their vote should not be 
seen as detracting from the force and value of the 
Antarctic Treaty. 


As recently as 1 July, last week, Treaty Parties 
put this view to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations in response to his Note of 10 
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February seeking information on the action coun- 
tries had taken in relation to Resolution 41/88C on 
South Africa. In this Note, Treaty Parties which 
had decided to vote for Resolution 88C stated that 
their decision, and | quote, ‘should be seen as 
being without prejudice to their views on the 
merits of a consensus approach to Antarctica and 
on the successful functioning of the Antarctic 
Treaty’. In the same Note, States’ Parties to the 
Treaty strongly reaffirmed that ‘Treaty Parties are 
united in their determination to safeguard the 
effective functioning of the Antarctic Treaty 
System’. 

These voting figures, except for Resolution 88C, 
were much the same as last year. The ‘yes’ vote 
was down two on Resolution 88A and up four on 
Resolution 88B when compared with 1986. 

On issues which are gaining momentum in the 
General Assembly votes tend to increase year by 
year. On issues which are deadlocked, or not 
progressing, in the General Assembly votes tend 
to be static. The debate at UNGA 41 was shorter 
than it was at UNGA 40 and less countries spoke 
in the debate, also suggesting that the number of 
countries actively seeking to advance the issue in 
the United Nations is not increasing, except 
perhaps on the essentially political issue of South 
Africa. 

The Treaty Parties, therefore, had reasons to be 
well satisfied with the outcome of the considera- 
tion of the issue at the Forty-first General Assem- 
bly although they would have preferred a consen- 
sus resolution or no resolution at all. 

| do not intend to beg the question of what 
constitutes a substantial majority in the General 
Assembly. Issues which are regarded as ‘Important 
Questions’ under the Charter require a two-thirds 
majority to be carried. But the increase in mem- 
bership to 159 and concerns about ‘automatic 
majorities’ mean that we really need to address 
the question of what, in 1987, can be fairly 
regarded a substantial majority which could be 
said to impose a moral obligation, if not a binding 
obligation on states. 

If a very great number of States, say 150 out of 
the present membership of 159, support a resolu- 
tion such a degree of support can create pressures, 
even on the more politically and economically 
powerful countries. 

Realistically, we also need to give weight to the 
nature, power and influence of countries both 
supporting or opposing a particular resolution. 
This is not simply a reflection of the ‘might is right’ 
syndrome; rather it is a practical recognition that 
certain countries through their size, resources, 
population and their economic and political 
strength will inevitably influence the outcome of 
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any proposed United Nations’ action. If the Soviet 
Union and the United States vote against a 
resolution and, say Guinea-Bissau and Solomon 
Islands vote for the same resolution, their votes, in 
theory, carry the same weight. But, in practice, the 
reality is different. All countries in the United 
Nations have an equal right to be head and to vote 
in the General Assembly. But we cannot realisti- 
cally expect this to be translated into an equal 
right to determine action. 

The General Assembly is a deliberative body 
and, like any parliament, is influenced by political 
atmosphere. The policy of apartheid causes great 
anger and frustration among countries and, in the 
efforts to escalate pressure on South Africa to 
oblige it to change its policies, the reasonable 
arguments against the expulsion of South Africa 
tend to be lost in the emotional heat generated by 
apartheid itself. First, the Treaty has no provision 
for expulsion. Secondly, would it not be a mistake 
to have South Africa released from the obligations, 


| ~~ including the obligations not to conduct nuclear 


tests, imposed on it by the Treaty? Moreover, in 
terms of proximity, any future government, based 
on universal franchise and majority rule in South 
Africa, would in all probability feel a need to be a 
member of the Treaty if it had not inherited 
membership from a previous administration. 


UN does not have to deal with everything 


We should also keep in mind that the United 
Nations should deal with real international prob- 
lems. There are no such problems in Antarctica at 
present. The United Nations, despite its acknow- 
ledged competence to deal with virtually any 
issue, needs to be selective. It is not expected to 
deal with every issue on earth. There is no reason 
why legal regimes should not function outside of 
the United Nations, as indeed they do. The 
international system foreseen by the United 
Nations Charter is comprehensive only in the 
security field. A treaty system can exist separate 
from and side by side with the United Nations. 

In the case of Antarctica, we already have a 
functioning Treaty with existing links with the 
United Nations system. The only circumstances in 
which greatly extended United Nations involve- 
ment would be justified would be if serious 
political or security problems were to erupt in 
Antarctica, or if a very large majority of member 
States, say 150, were to come to believe that the 
United Nations could establish as good or a better 
regime to manage Antarctica than the one which 

already exists. 

_ Another point which is sometimes overlooked 
is that the Antarctic Treaty is, de facto, a universal 
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treaty. It is open to all states to become members 
and it is misleading to suggest, as its critics have 
done, that it is ‘closed’ or ‘exclusive’. The growing 
Openness and transparency of Consultative Party 
meetings, and of the minerals negotiations, have 
also mitigated the argument about there being two 
classes of membership. 

Since the Malaysian challenge to the Treaty was 
launched in 1982, six countries have acceded to 
the Treaty, the most recent being the Republic of 
Korea, the Democratic Republic of Korea and 
Greece. Other countries are considering acces- 
sion so it would seem that the challenge to the 


of South African member ship, has not prevented - e 


the growth and development of the Treaty. 


| referred earlier to the united reaction of the — 
Treaty Parties to the Malaysian challenge in the 
United Nations. Let me give two recent examples, 
In an important new development in the debate 


on Antarctica at the Forty-first General Assembly, | 
addressed the First Committee on the Question of 
Antarctica on 19 November 1986, not as the 
Australian Permanent Representative, but on be- 
half of States’ Parties to the Antarctic Treaty, The 


members of the Treaty did not make 32 statements 


in the debate. There was just the one statement 
reflecting the agreed view of Parties to the Treaty. 
It was not only an honour to have been 
entrusted to speak on behalf of so many countries 
representing such a diverse range of international 
view-points on other issues; it was a clear 
manifestation of the continuing unity of Parties to 
the Treaty on the handling of Antarctica in the 
United Nations and of their determination to 
defend the Treaty against any challenge to its 
integrity through the General Assembly. 


Because of its clear relevance to our discussion 
this week | would like to quote the final words of 
that joint statement of 19 November last: 

if Malaysia and its supporters continue on their 

present path, the inevitable reaction to many coun- 

tries, not necessarily only the Treaty Parties, will be to 
conclude that there is little value in, or reason for, 
further institutionalised discussion of Antarctica in the 

United Nations. We hold the view firmly that the links 

which have already been established, and are de- 

veloping further, between the United Nations and the 

Antarctic Treaty system should be permitted to work 

unhampered in the interests of all mankind. We 

sincerely believe that the international community as 

a whole should recognise that something of inter- 

national value has been developed in the Antarctic 

Treaty which has preserved the peace, advanced 

scientific knowledge, protected the environment and 

maintained a problem-free management of the 

Antarctic continent. The goal of the growing number 

of Treaty Parties is the protection and enhancement of 
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that system and its operation for the universal good, 
The only useful and practical role for the General 

Assembly would, we suggest, be to assist, and not to 

hinder, that process. 

it is a matter for regret that, in the United 
Nations, we have seen appear in some debates 
ideological and unrealistic attitudes in certain 
committees. The introduction of emotional rhetor- 
ic about the New International Economic Order 
and residual colonialism in the debate on Antarc- 
tica is unlikely to attract support from moderate 
countries within the United Nations. We need to 
guard against such attitudes spreading further than 
they already have in the consideration of the 
question of Antarctica. 

As Philip Quigg wrote in his book ‘A Pole 
Apart’: ‘Just as Antarctica’s unique environment 
must be protected from exploiters, so must its 
political and economic future be protected from 
idealogues’. ‘The Treaty’, he continued, ‘deserves 
the opportunity to prove again its adaptability and 
the capacity of its members for adjustment and 
compromise, not only among themselves but with 
the rest of the world’. 

| can only endorse those sentiments. Diplomacy 
is the art of the possible, the art of accommodation 
and compromise. If we are to avoid continuing the 
fruitless dispute and confrontation there is a 
responsibility on the part of all concerned with 
Antarctica in the United Nations to show realism 
and flexibility. | 

Attempts to replace the Antarctic Treaty system, 
or to set up new institutional arrangements for the 
management of Antarctic affairs within the United 
Nations, are proving to be neither practicable nor 
productive. On the other hand, Antarctic Treaty 
Consultative Parties should continue to find ways, 
through improving the operation of the Treaty 
system, of overcoming the reasonable concerns of 
Third World countries related to what might be 
called ‘fairness’. 

Supporters of the United Nations and the 
multilateral system, like myself, have another 
general concern. It relates to the United Nations 
moving into areas in which there are no particular 
problems and in which it cannot expect, in 
practical terms, to prove effective. 

It is generally accepted that the United Nations 
as an institution and the multilateral system is 
facing serious criticism. Its credibility has been 
eroded and its financial situation is serious. The 
Organisation has embarked on an essential prog- 
ram of administrative and budgetary reform. It 
should concentrate on the reform program and of 
course on the serious political problems with 
which it deals. it should not, in my opinion, 
dissipate its energies in areas in which it is not 
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really needed and in which it will risk, through 
failure to prove effective, a further erosion of its 
credibility. 


Conclusion 


While the United Nations debates the issue, the 
fact is that the Treaty continues to operate 
effectively and, indeed, to grow stronger. 

i believe the United Nations had really made 
the main contribution it could be expected to 
make to Antarctica by the time consensus broke- 
down in December 1985. Since then we have had 
what might be called an unproductive stalemate. 1 
believe the prospects for an effective challenge to 
the Treaty in the United Nations have since 
receded and that the issue is virtually decided. 
Except for some continuing monitoring role, on 
the basis of consensus, | can really see no further 
role for the General Assembly, unless the propo- 
nents of the challenge are willing to sustain a 
situation in which the divisions and the deadlocks 
of 1985 and 1986 are to continue to drift on. Such 
a course will not bring credit to the United 
Nations or the multilateral system. 

So | repeat that, in my view, the challenge to the 
Antarctic Treaty in the General Assembly cannot 
succeed, although there is a prospect of streng- 
thening the existing Treaty through the United 
Nations on the basis of consensus and co- 
operation. As realists we know that General 
Assembly resolutions are not binding. They have 
even less force with countries which did not 
participate in the voting or which abstained. 
Moreover, the Treaty Parties constitute a group 
which is too large, too diverse, too representative, 
too politically and economically influential and, 
most importantly, too united on the substantive 
Antarctic issues, to allow the challenge to the 
Treaty in the United Nations to lead to its erosion 
or its replacement. 

As | began on a personal note, | would like to 
end on one. 

When | became Australia’s Ambassador to the 
United Nations in 1982 and, then, Chairman of 
the informal New York Group of the Antarctic 
Treaty Consultative Parties, when the issue arose 
there in 1983, | had only limited experience of the 
inner workings of the UN system and of those of 
the Antarctic Treaty system; although | had, of 
course, been interested in a general way in both 
matters. In earlier days, in the 1960s and 1970s, | 
was generally attracted to international 
approaches to questions, such as that of Antarc- 
tica, and to the concept of the ‘common heritage 
of mankind’. 

But my personal experience in New York, over 
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the last four and a half years, and in Antarctica 
itself have been educative and have led me to the 
conclusion that the UN system, to my disappoint- 
ment, works less effectively than | had hoped; 
while the Antarctic Treaty system works more 
effectively than | had expected. This background 
and personal experience has turned me away, 
both from attempts to apply the common heritage 
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principle to Antarctica and from efforts to have the 
United Nations assume, from a successful, open 
and legal Treaty, the management of Antarctica, 
however well-intentioned these efforts may be. 
Mr Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, | thank 
you for your attention and look forward to 
answering any questions you may have on the 
views which | have just put before you. 


An Australian-invented laser shearing machine has been granted international patents. Its inventor, Mr John Cleggs, 
74, chief engineer of the Adelaide wool-processing company Southern Wool Processors, said one of the benefits of 
using the laser was that ‘it rounds off wool fibres, making them itch-free’. The laser process also would reduce current 
wastage from damaged pelts from 80 per cent to nothing, he said. A pioneer researcher in aeronautical radar and a 
former superintendent of Australia’s Defence Research Centre at Salisbury, South Australia, Mr Cleggs came out of 
retirement four years ago to work on the development of the laser shearer. The project has the formal backing of 
Australia’s Department of Industry and Technology, the Australian Meat and Live-stock Corporation and the 
Australian Wool Corporation. Mr Cleggs said he expected his company would launch a pilot program with the new 


shearer before the end of 1987. 


Mr Cleggs with a normal sheepskin, left, and soft, itch-free skin shorn by his laser shearer. (Promotion Australia 


photo). 
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_ Nuclear testing and global seismic network 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, to the Conference on 


. Disarmament, in Geneva, on 21 July: 


Work towards a treaty which would ban all nuclear tests by all States in all environments for all time 


predecessor bodies, for a number of years. 


That work has proceeded on two main fronts — 
the political and the technical. 

it is no secret that work on the political front is, 
in some respects, in an unsatisfactory state. 

| will address that subject in a later intervention. 

But work on the technical front has proceeded 
and proceeded well. 

Indeed it has developed so positively that we 
Australians believe that we are on the verge of a 
real leap forward. 

| am referring to the fact that next week the 
Group of Scientific Experts (GSE) will reconvene 
in Geneva and will work towards the second 
global seismological monitoring experiment, an 
experiment which, for the first time will include 
the exchange of wave form data. 

This will be a remarkable and significant 
instance of international co-operation, not only 
for scientific purposes, but to demonstrate that a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban will be able to be 
verified. 

On the occasion of the first global experiment 
37 states participated, 75 seismological stations 
were linked. 

Clearly there will be at least a similar number 
on this next occasion. 7 

In the intervening time between the last global 
experiment, in 1984 and today, work has not 
stood still either nationally or in terms of inter- 
national co-operation in the field of seismological 
monitoring. | 

Mr President, allow me to describe briefly 
Australia’s own work, both nationally and in 
co-operation with others, as an example of such 
continuing developments. 

In view of its geographical position and because 
it is a large ‘quiet’ continent, in terms of back- 
ground noise, Australia is particularly well placed 
to play a major role in seismic monitoring. 

This was recognised.in the decision of the GSE 
to designate Australia as one of four international 
data centres (IDC) for the major network trial 
planned for. 1988-89. 

The four IDC’s will fulfil the requirement for the 
framework of the international seismic monitoring 
network, 
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` — a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty — has been carried out in this conference and in its 


In 1984 the Australian Government decided, in 
keeping with its support for the earliest possible 
conclusion of a comprehensive test ban treaty, to 
upgrade Australia’s own capacity to contribute to 
an international seismic monitoring network. 

In September 1986 the Government opened the » 
Australian Seismological Centre (ASC) in 
Canberra drawing together seismic information. 
from seismic stations and arrays on the Australian” 


continent and in Antarctica. 


In June 1987 the Government dedicated a new 
seismic array processor (ASPRO) that will-provide 
enhanced analysis of seismic data. This system is 
capable of detecting and identifying nuclear 
explosions at the main United States, French, 
Soviet and Chinese nuclear test sites, Of course, — 
it's well known that the United Kingdom’s tests 
are conducted at a United States site. 

it is our intention shortly to commence publica- 
tion, on a regular basis, of an Australian Seismolo- 
gical Centre bulletin which would give all details 
of nuclear tests monitored by the ASC. 


We see this among other things as in keeping. — 
with the spirit of UNGA Resolution 41/95N —. 
adopted last year on the notification of nuclear — 
tests with which we urged all States including the = 


nuclear weapon States, to comply by making — 

available to the Secretary-General of the United ` 

Nations all information they have on time, loca- 

tion and yield of nuclear explosions. 

Australia’s own national seismic capability is in 
fact derived in large measure from international 
co-operation: 

è with New Zealand; 

è with the United States, which jointly operates 
the recently dedicated Alice Springs seismic 
array processor; 

è with other countries participating in the work of 
the GSE. 

Our co-operation with New Zealand has now 
been formalised in the Australia-New Zealand 
seismic monitoring agreement which was signed 
by the two Prime Ministers in Apia on 30 April this 
year. 

| have the privilege now on behalf of the 
delegations of New Zealand and Australia to 
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circulate to members of the conference English 
language copies of that agreement. It is being 
issued by the Secretariat in all languages as 
Document CD/775. 

With respect to this Australia-New Zealand 
agreement | would make the following main 
points. 

The agreement complements the efforts being 
made in the GSE, in which both Australia and 
New Zealand participate actively. 

The agreement demonstrates the importance 
both countries attach to the seismic monitoring of 
nuclear tests. 

The agreement reiterates Australia and New 
Zealand’s strong and active commitment to the 
earliest possible conclusion of a CTBT. 

It demonstrates the importance we attach to 
early progress towards the verification regime 
needed to support a CTBT, both as a necessary 
task to be accomplished before a CTBT can come 
into operation and the effective operation of 
which would in itself enhance prospects for a 
CTBT. 

Mr President, we believe that bilateral co- 
operation such as this, as well as being intrinsical- 
ly‘ positive, has a valuable demonstration effect, 
stimulating interest in international co-operation 
in seismic monitoring and, in particular, in the 
possibility of an international monitoring network. 

We hope that the agreement will give added 
momentum to the conviction that the time has 
come for the establishment of a global seismic 
network. 


NUCLEAR TESTING 


Exactly one year ago, on 18 July 1986, | tabled 
in this conference Document CD/717. 

It is the Australian proposal for the immediate 
establishment of a global seismic network. 

A decision on this proposal was not able to be 
taken last year but the proposal was noted in the 
records and report of the conference. 

But as already mentioned events have moved 
on. The reality is that the forthcoming global 
experiment will for all effective purposes establish 
such a network for the period of the experiment. 

The adoption of the proposal made in CD/717 
would ensure that that network was established 
permanently. 

We are asking that before this 1987 session of 
the conference concludes, the conference adopt 
our proposal. 

It is simple, it makes sense, it is utterly 
consistent with the stated policy on nuclear testing 
of all who sit at this table. 

It would represent a major concrete achieve- 
ment by this conference. 

Why do this now? 

What, at root, is at issue? 

That fact is that, while various bilateral talks are 
proceeding, while we are talking here, while 
resolutions are being adopted at the assembly, 
and important declarations issued elsewhere by 
specific groups such as the six country group, on 
the political level, it is clear that agreement to 
conclude a CTBT is yet to be settled. 

That agreement will come because it is neces- 


sary. 
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Australia’s Ambassador to the U.S. Mr Rawdon Dalrymple addressed guests at the open house function marking the 
official opening of the Australian Consulate-General building in Larchmont Boulevarde, Los Angeles, on July 11. 
Australia’s Consul-General in Los Angeles, Basil Teasey is at left. (Photo courtesy of Australian Consulate, Los 


Angeles). 
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Antarctica: Australia’s policy and involvement 


o ` Paper delivered by Mr lan E. Nicholson, Assistant Secretary, Treaties and Sea Law Branch, 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade to a symposium on Antarctic studies organised by the 
Spanish Association of Maritime Studies, in Madrid, on 6 July: 


| am most grateful to the Government of Spain, the Diplomatic School and the Association of 
Maritime Studies for their invitastion to Australia to attend this symposium. The invitation is another sign 
of the growing co-operation between our two countries on Antarctic matters. | am sorry my colleague 
Jeremy Hearder was unable to deliver this paper as he wished. We have appreciated having the 
company of Major Jaime Ribes Lorda and Dr Juan Carlos Alonso Lopez on recent Australian research 
expeditions to the Antarctica. We value our regular bilateral exchanges of views in Canberra and in 





Madrid. 


The symposium is also an opportunity for those 
of us whose work involves the Antarctic to meet to 
discuss current issues. 


Introduction 


Antarctica fascinates because of the challenge 
of the unknown and the danger, because of its 
awesome size and dramatic beauty, and because 
of its scientific Interest and unique environment. 

Antarctica is also of fundamental importance to 
Australia. There are three key elements in Austra- 
lia’s approach to Antarctica: its nearness, Our 
sovereignty, and international co-operation, both 
diplomatic and scientific. 

For Australia the most crucial point is that 
Antarctica is a part of our region, our neighbour- 
hood. It dominates our. southern approaches and 
our weather. Flying time by jet aircraft between 
Hobart and our Antarctic station at Casey is only 
five hours, the same as Sydney to Perth. 

This nearness means that the Antarctic is part of 
Australia’s area of strategic significance. It also 
means that the weather patterns of the Antarctic, 
the Antarctic cold transmitted by air and sea 
currents, have a direct effect on the Australian 
land mass. It affects our ecology and contributes 
to Australia having a great variety of weather 
conditions. Australia is the second driest continent 
after Antarctica. 

This nearness also makes it natural, perhaps 
inevitable, that Australians should have been 
among the first and the most extensive explorers 
of Antarctica. Our records of exploration and 
scientific endeavour, which go back over ninety 
years, are a basis of Australia’s claim to sovereign- 
ty over a considerable area of Antarctica. 

Australia has, nevertheless, been one of the 
pioneer supporters of peaceful international co- 
operation in the Antarctica. We were heavily 
involved in the International Geophysical Year in 
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1957-1958. The level of international co- 
operation in the Antarctica at that time, involving 
many interested nations, convinced us, as it did 
other nations, of the need to find a way of 
maintaining and developing that co-operation. 
That experience and the vision of our then Foreign 
Minister, Richard Casey, led us to be among the 
founders of the Antarctic Treaty. More recently 
Australia played a leading role in the conclusion 
of the Convention for the Conservation of Antarc- 
tic Marine Living Resources, the headquarters of 
which is located in Hobart, Australia's south- 
ernmost capital. Our Permanent Representative at 
the United Nations, Mr Woolcott, chairs regular 
meetings of the Antarctic Treaty partners in New 
York to defend the Antarctic Treaty system. 


History 


Australia’s involvement in the Antarctic grew 
out of the exploration of that continent starting in 
the latter years of the last century — incidentally 
at a time when the continent of Australia itself was 
by no means well known to most of its inhabi- 
tants. We greatly admire the courage of pioneer 
explorers and expeditioners of all nations who 
went to the Antarctic at that time. Even today a 
visit is still an undertaking with more than an 
element of danger. 

A first generation Australian school teacher, 
Carstens Borchgrevink, originally from Norway, 
led the first party to winter over on the frozen 
continent in 1899. As if to emphasise our migrant 
origins, a scientist of Italian parents, Louis Bernac- 
chi, was a member of Borchgrevink’s team. 

in 1928 the Australian explorer, Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, was the first to fly an aircraft in Antarc- 
tica. And Australians were prominent members of 
the expeditions led by Sir Ernest Shackleton and 
Robert Falcon Scott at the turn of the century. 
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Australian members of Shackleton’s 1907-09 ex- 
pedition was the first to reach the South Magnetic 
Pole. 

Douglas Mawson’s 1911-14 Australasian 
Antarctic Expedition (AAE) was the first to use 
radio communication between the Antarctic con- 
tinent and the outside world. During that expedi- 
tion, on a journey of exploration eastwards from 
Commonwealth Bay, his two companions died. 
Mawson, with little food and equipment, walked 
almost 200 perilous kilometres alone, arrising 
exhausted back at Commonwealth Bay — a truly 
heroic feat and an inspiration to subsequent 
generations of Australians. 

Mawson is Australia’s most famous Antarctic 
explorer. Besides the AAE, Mawson also orga- 
-nised and led the 1929-31 British, Australian and 
‘New Zealand Antarctic Research Expedition 
(BANZARE), which discovered and mapped much 
of the coast of the Australian Antarctic Territory 
This Territory was proclaimed in 1936 as a 
result of transfer of title from the United Kingdom 
and the pioneering work of Australians in the area 
of Antarctica directly to Australia’s south and 
south-west. The Territory is some 42 per cent of 
Antarctica, and with an area of six million square 
kilometres is almost as large as Australia. 


Australian national interests 


In large measure, Australia’s policy’ towards 
Antarctica derives from the way we see our 
national interests there. These interests may be 
defined as follows: 
® maintaining Antarctica free from strategic and 

political contention; specifically, ensuring that 

no activity or development in Antarctica 
threatens Australia’s security or other interests; 

® protecting the Antarctic environment, having 
regard to its special qualities and its effects 
upon Australia’s region; 

è maintaining Australian access to the Antarctic 
so as to be able to take advantage of the special 
opportunities Antarctica offers for scientific 
research and to derive possible economic 
benefit from its living and non-living resources; 

® being informed about and able to influence 
developments in a region geographically proxi- 
mate to Australia. 

®@ Australian sovereignty in the AAT. 





1. See Australia’s Antarctic Policy Options, edited by Dr 
Stuart Harris, Centre for Resource and Environmental! 
Studies, Australian National University, 1984, 
passim. 
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These interests are pursued in three main ways: 
® through our permanent manned stations a: 
our Antarctic research program, involving th 
operation year-round of three stations ino 
Antarctica at Mawson, Casey and Davis {and 


i adi 


another station at Macquarie Island in the 


Sub-Antarctic) and summer stations ato > 
Edgeworth-David in the Bunger Hills, Law in 
the Larseman Hills, and at Commonwe 
Bay; our stations and our research prograrn 
both demonstrate our commitment to a: 
tinuing role in the Antarctic and ensure acce 
to the knowledge necessary to pursue our 
interests; a2 
@ maintaining Australia’s sovereignty over. the 
AAT including over adjacent offshore are 





Treaty system and in its development, and 
other forums in which Antarctic matt 
discussed, including technical and scie 
bodies such as the World Meteorologic: 
ganisation (WMO) and the Scientific Commit: 
tee on Antarctic Research (SCAR) as well as the 
United Nations General Assembly.* 


Organisation of Australia’s Antarctic 
program 

Australia’s Antarctic program, which is carried 
out by Australian National Antarctic Research 
Expeditions (ANARE), was established early in 
1947, and followed the successful Antarctic ex- 
peditions organised by Sir Douglas Mawson 
before World War Il. Australian experience may 
be of some interest to Spain-as you develop your 
own organisations. 

In order to co-ordinate and provide logistic 
support for the annual ANARE programs (includ- 
ing Australia’s Antarctic stations), in 1948, the 
Australian Government established a permanent 
agency, the Antarctic Division, which is now part 
of the Department of Science. Co-ordination is a 
task of some magnitude, since contributions are 
made to ANARE programs by a variety of agencies 
both in Canberra and throughout Australia. At the 
Federal Government level, the Bureau of 
Meteorology, and the Inonospheric Prediction 
Service of the Department of Science; the Bureau 
of Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics, 
and the Division of National Mapping of the 
Department of Resources and Energy; several 
sections of the Department of Defence: the 


a eS et ee 

2. ‘Australia’s Policies Towards Antarctica’ by john 
Brook, Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, in 
Australia’s Antarctic Policy Options, Cres, ANU 
1984, 
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` Department ‘of Housing and Construction; the 


ee Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
~~. Organisation (CSIRO); secondly there are State 


Government bodies, notably the Tasmanian 
National Parks and Wildlife Service; thirdly there 
are universities from every Australian State; and, 
finally organisations from outside Australia. 


The Antarctic Division also administers the 
Australian Antarctic Territory, and the Territory of 
Heard and McDonald Islands. In addition, the 
Division advises the Minister for Science on 
Antarctic policy and supports the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in its handling of the international 
aspects of Australia’s Antarctic policy. 


The Division is located at Hobart, which is the 
main departure point for the expedition ships of 
Australia and of some other countries, the head- 
quarters of CCAMLR and the major centre of 
Antarctic activity in Australia. Parts of the Divi- 
sion’s Science Branch are also located in Mel- 
bourne. There are approximately 120 permanent 
staff of the Division; between eighty and 150 
temporary personnel are employed for the period 
of Antarctic expeditions. Many of the permanent 
staff of the Division have spent considerable time 
in Antarctica and are therefore familiar with the 
problems encountered by expeditions. They reg- 
ularly visit stations during the summer as leaders 
of relief and summer expeditions, to conduct 
research or to oversee engineering projects. 


The Antarctic Division provides logistic support 
for all Australia’s Antarctic programs. This in- 
cludes ships, stations, land transportation, and 
general equipment. It also has its own Science 
Branch which carries out research in the fields of 
upper atmosphere and cosmic ray physics, gla- 
ciology, terrestrial and marine biology, limnology, 
palcantology, oceanography and polar medicine. 

Australia currently charters two vessels for its 
Antarctic operations. The twenty-six year old 
Nella Dan which has conducted over seventy 
voyages in support of ANARE activities but is 
approaching the end of its life and the Ice Bird. 
The latter built in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in 1985 is one of the most modern polar 
resupply vessels in the world. It can accommodate 
100 expeditioners, can carry up to 8000 cubic 
metres of cargo and is equipped to transport 
850 000 litres of fuel. 

The work of the Science Branch is recognised 
internationally as being of high quality. Some of 
its research programs are part of continent-wide 
investigations co-ordinated between Antarctic 
Treaty nations by the Scientific Committee on 
Antarctic Research (SCAR) which is part of the 
International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU). 
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The scientific results of ANARE research are 
published in scientific periodicals and in specialist 
reports. Since the Division’s formation in 1948, 
more than 200 specialist reports have been 
printed, while contributions to scientific journals 
exceed 1500. 

Apart from the Antarctic Division there are a 
number of other bodies involved in the manage- 
ment and administration of the Australian Antarc- 
tic program and the provision of policy advice on 
Antarctica: 

è The Antarctica Science Advisory Committee 
(ASAC) was established by the Government to 
review Australia’s Antarctic research program 
and to provide advice to the Minister for 
Science on the general direction of Australian 
Antarctic research. This committee includes 
representatives from government, universities, 
industry and the scientific community. 

è The Australian National Committee on Antarc- 
tic Research (ANCAR) is a committee of the 
Australian Academy of Science with expert 
sub-committees. ANCAR advises the Academy 
of Science on Antarctic science matters and 
assists in the development of an overall scien- 
tific program. 

è The Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology and 
Geophysics (BMR) of the Department of Re- 
sources and Energy is the government's prime 
geoscience research body with the role of 
conducting the bulk of Australia’s Antarctic 
geoscience, both onshore and offshore. 

è The Division of National Mapping of the 
Department of Resources and Energy is re- 
sponsible for mapping activities in the AAT. 
Detailed topographic, bathymetric and other 
maps are essential for exploration and oper- 
ational safety. 

è The Bureau of Meteorology of the Department 
of Science conducts Australia’s weather data 
and research program in Antarctica, operating 
observatories at each station. The Bureau also 
provides support for scientific and logistic 
activities for the ANARE summer program in 
the form of forecasting, data and information 
services. 

The Department of Science has legislative 
responsibilities for environmental protection and 
nature conservation which are specific to Austra- 
lia’s Antarctic operations. The Department of Arts, 
Heritage and Environment and the Australian 
National Parks and Wildlife Service have broader 
complementary legislative responsibilities and 
provide advice on environmental and wildlife 
protection and nature conservation in the AAT. 

Foreign policy aspects of Australia’s Antarctic 
activities, particularly its participation in meetings 
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of Antarctic Treaty Parties, are co-ordinated by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs in consultation with 
the Antarctic Division of the Department of 
Science and other appropriate Australian Govern- 
ment departments. 


The value of the Antarctic Treaty system 


Australia was one of the original twelve signa- 
tories to the Antarctic Treaty in 1959. During the 
period since, the Antarctic Treaty has proven a 
remarkably successful instrument of international 
co-operation. It has preserved peace and harmony 
in the Antarctic region, while at the same time 
enabling important scientific research and co- 
operation to take place in a manner which has 
benefited all mankind. 

Thirty-five countries are now parties to the 
Treaty. They include all those countries actively 
involved in Antarctica, the five most populous 
nations in the world, all five permanent members 
of the United Nations Security Council, all 
nuclear-weapon states and all the countries proxi- 
mate to Antarctica. 

In Australia’s view, the Treaty offers a number 
of important advantages to the international com- 
munity: 

è it is based on the Charter of the United Nations, 
promotes its purposes and principles and con- 
firms Antarctica as a zone of peace; 

è it excludes Antarctica from the arms race by 
prohibiting any measures of a military nature 
such as the establishment of military bases and 
installations, the carrying out of military man- 
oeuvres or the testing of any types of weapons, 
including nuclear weapons, and forbids the 
dumping of nuclear waste; 

@ it is open to accession by any member state of 
the United Nations, or any country which may 
be invited to accede with the consent of the 
Consultative Parties — it is thus as universal as 
the interest of states in Antarctica; 

@ it is of unlimited duration and establishes 
Antarctica as a region of unparalleled inter- 
national co-operation in the interests of all 
mankind; 

@ it encourages and facilitates scientific co- 
operation and the exchange of scientific infor- 
mation; 

@ it protects the natural environment of Antarc- 
tica; 

@ it provides for a comprehensive system of 
on-site inspection by observers to promote the 
objectives of the Treaty and to ensure com- 
pliance with it; 

@ it has averted international strife and conflict 
over Antarctica, including by putting on ice 
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claims to sovereignty in Antarctica, thereby 

removing the potential for dispute. 

These are not merely worthy objectives. They 
have been successfully implemented in practice 
during the period since the Treaty came into force. 
They have been supplemented by a range of other 
detailed measures and arrangements to which | 
Shall refer later, which now form an integral part 
of the Antarctic treaty system. 

Looked at more narrowly, the Antarctic Treaty 
has served a number of important Australian 
interests: 

è it has furthered Australian security interests by 
ensuring that the Antarctic region remains free 
from conflict and military activity and from 
political contention;3: 

è it has provided a satisfactory means of preserv- 
ing the position of the seven states which claim 
sovereignty in Antarctica, such as Australia, 
and those with a basis of claim, without 
prejudicing the position of those parties to the 
Treaty which do not recognise territorial claims 
in Antarctica; 


eS ae 
3. ‘Keeping Tension out of the Last Continent’, Article 


by the Hon. Bill Hayden, MP, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Australia, published in the Age on 2 January 
1985, reprinted in the Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record, Vol 56 No. 1, January 1985. 
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® it has provided unique and valuable opportuni- 
ties for scientific research and co-operation 
through expeditions and through Australia’s 
stations in Antarctica; 

® it has protected the vulnerable Antarctic en- 
vironment, which has an important bearing on 

Australia’s weather and ocean currents; 

è it has afforded Australia an influence com- 
mensurate with its interests in the management 
-of Antarctic affairs. 

In short, Australia believes that the Antarctic 
treaty system has been a highly successful, prac- 
tical and flexible instrument which has served the 
interests of its founders, and of the international 
community generally, very well indeed. For these 
reasons, we consider that every effort must be 
made to preserve the Treaty and to strengthen and 
develop the system of peaceful management and 
environmental protection established by it. 


Operation of the Treaty system 


Australia has been pleased with the way that 
over the past twenty-six years the Antarctic Treaty 
System has shown great capacity to evolve in 
ways that improve its operations and effectiveness 
without compromising its essential objects and 
spirit. Let me mention some examples of both past 
achievements and of matters currently in progress, 
which we consider make it difficult to foresee, like 
Antonio Remiro Brotons this morning, any scope 
for modification of the Treaty in 1991. These 
examples are: the establishment of CCAMLR, the 
more open treaty system, the possibility of setting 
up a small permanent secretariat, the united 
defence of the treaty system at the United Nations, 
and the work that is proceeding on a minerals 
regime. 

We have worked successfully for a more open 
treaty system, first so that Non-Consultative Par- 
ties are brought into discussions and play an 
active part in Treaty deliberations — and we have 
been encouraged by the continued growth in the 
number of countries which have acceded to the 
Treaty. Since Spain acceded in 1982, a further 
nine countries, including China, India and more 
recently Greece and two Koreas have acceded. 
The number of Consultative Parties has increased 
by four in this time and Spain too has indicated 
that it is hoping to do the necessary scientific and 
logistic work in the next few years to establish a 
case to be a Consultative Party. Further activity by 
Spain in Antarctica and closer involvement in the 
work of the Treaty System is warmly welcomed by 
Australia. 

Secondly, we have achieved a greater openness 
in the sense that more information has been made 
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available about the working and achievements of 
the Treaty System. In this respect, a major step 
taken by the Preparatory Meeting for the XIVth 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Meeting in Rio last 
May was agreement (ad referendum) to alter the 
rules of procedure to enable observers from 
outside international organisations to be invited to 
Consultative Meetings in cases where they can 
contribute usefully to our discussions of particular 
items. At Rio in anticipation of a formal accept- 
ance of the revised rules of procedure it was 
decided to authorise Brazil, as host country, to 
issue invitations to some specific organisations, 
possessing expertise that was considered 
appropriate to particular items of the Agenda for 
the Consultative Meeting in Rio next October. 

This greater openness, of course, is of particular 
importance in relation to the defence of the Treaty 
System, which | would like to touch on later. 

Thirdly, in recent years there has been a 
growing consensus that there would be advantage 
in setting up a small permanent secretariat in 
order to carry out certain specified tasks. In view 
of what has been said let me mention the more 
important quite specifically: disseminating infor- 
mation about the treaty system; assisting the host 
country with all that is involved in holding a 
Consultative Meeting, including physical arrange- 
ments, handling and distribution of the Agenda 
and documents as authorised by the host country, 
and production of the final record: revision of the 
Handbook; and ensuring continuity between 
meetings. | emphasise that we envisage the 
secretariat as small, economical in cost, and at all 
times accountable to the Consultative Parties, 
particularly the host country of each Consultative 
Meeting. 

it is remarkable, probably unique, that the 
Antarctic Treaty System has got by for twenty-six 
years without a secretariat. However, we believe 
that we can no longer afford to be without one. 

We believe that the costs of a secretariat should 
be taken care of as part of a general apportion- 
ment of costs, the need for which has also been 
apparent for some time, the more equitably to 
share the burden of Consultative Meetings. 

To some extent, improvements and changes 
that have been made owe something to measures 
which Antarctic Treaty Partners have decided to 
take in response to criticism of the Treaty by a 
group of nations at the United Nations, led by 
Malaysia. But they are no less valuable for that. 

We believe the treaty system is an outstandingly 
successful example of co-operation between 
countries of East and West, North and South. It 
provides a framework within which all countries 
genuinely interested in Antarctica, regardless of 
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politics and ideology, co-operate peacefully, 
especially on scientific research, help each other’s 
expeditioners in times of danger and distress, and 
protect the unique and vulnerable environment. 
The Treaty is also a success (and this is most 
important for Australia and other countries of our 
region) in keeping the Antarctic both free of 
nuclear explosions and waste and free of military 
activity. This is a factor for stability, which 
unquestionably enhances global security. 

Australia remains convinced that the disman- 
tling of the Antarctic Treaty System and its 
replacement by some new system under the 
auspices of the United Nations, would be likely to 
introduce instability and uncertainty into the 
Antarctic, which has remained trouble-free for 
over twenty-five years. 

Our treaty partners have similar views, and this 
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is the basis for the united position we have all 
taken in debates at the United Nations. If Antarc- 
tica remains on the UN General Assembly agen- 
da, it is our hope that, in view of the great value of 
the Treaty to all nations, the subject might revert 
to being discussed on the basis of consensus. 


CCAMLR 


The Convention for the Conservation of Antarc- 
tic Marine Living Resources (CCAMLR) came into 
force in April 1982 as the product of a dynamic 
Antarctic Treaty System. It embodies a bold and 
imaginative ecosystem approach to conservation. 

Australia played a key role in the establishment 
of CCAMLR and this was recognised when Hobart 
was selected to host the CCAMLR Secretariat. 
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Popular KBC radio announcer Koji Sawada made five ‘live’ broadcasts to Kyushu and southern Honshu during his 
recent tour of Australia with 35 young people sponsored by KBC. He reported on their ‘home stay’ with farmers near 
Goulburn in New South Wales, where the entertainment included the chance to shear a sheep, ride a horse and 
enjoy traditional rural hospitality in functions organised by the Australia-Japan Society. The group also toured 
Canberra, Sydney and Melbourne. 

Canberra radio personality Dean Banks tries headphones on Shinya Matsumoto during the group’s visit to Radio 
2CC in the Australian national capital. Watching are KBC announcer Koji Sawada, and Shinichi Suiga. (Promotion 
Australia photo). 
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CCAMLR is unique in adopting a bold integrated 
‘ecosystem approach’ to the management of the 
region’s resources. It is also unique in that it seeks 
to establish a management regime before re- 
sources become irreversibly depleted. This is in 
contrast to the management of many fisheries 
around the globe. 

However, the measures adopted so far by 
CCAMLR are not yet adequate for the conserva- 
tion of the marine living resources of Antarctica. 
We need to accord a high priority to evolving 
measures which will translate into practice the 
objectives enshrined in Article Il of the Conven- 
tion. 

We can understand the reluctance to agree to 
specific measures in the absence of firm scientific 
data. We are concerned however, that by the time 
this evidence becomes available some stocks may 
be seriously depleted. We are, therefore, together 
with others developing a conservation strategy for 
CCAMLR. Australia sees a need for urgent action 
to achieve the objectives of the Convention and to 
preserve the integrity of the treaty system. 


The Minerals Convention 


Australia has also been to the fore in developing 
a minerals convention.*: It is important for the 
comprehensiveness and effectiveness of the 
Antarctic Treaty System that we achieve such a 
Convention. 

it will be very many years before the technology 
is developed safety to exploit Antarctic mineral 
resources on a sound commercial basis. | think 
this may never be feasible. Nevertheless, the 
Treaty parties see a need for agreement to be 
reached well in advance of any possible mining 
development in order to avoid conflict and to 
ensure protection of the vulnerable Antarctic 
environment. Although exploitation may not 
occur for many years, if ever, the indications are 
that prospecting is imminent and it must be 
regulated. 

We support a minerals convention on the basis 
of the objectives of the Antarctic Treaty, of 
accommodation of the interests of claimants, 
non-claimants and those with a basis of claim, 
and of decision-making by those directly in- 
volved: in other words, a Convention which 
would be a consistent and integral part of the 
Antarctic Treaty System. 

Considerable progress has already been made 
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4. Opening Address by the Hon. Barry O. Jones, 
Australian Minister for Science, to the 8th Session of 
the Antarctic Treaty Special Consultative Meeting on 
Antarctic Mineral Resources, Hobart, 14 April 1986. 
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towards meeting these aims in a draft Convention, 
which the Consultative parties have for long 
agreed will be open to all states and without 
prejudice to the interests of all mankind in 
Antarctica. Further, it will provide some special 
recognition of developing countries. 


The future 


Looking ahead, although much valuable scien- 
tific research has been accomplished, there is 
much more to be done, in order not only to 
understand better Antarctica itself and to be able 
to manage living and any other resource develop- 
ment safely but also the better to understand and 
assure the future of the world in which we live. 

Secondly, apart from scientists and other ex- 
peditioners, in recent years there have been more 
and more visits to the Antarctic by another 
category of people, adventurers and tourists. This 
is inevitable and in many ways beneficial — the 
resultant growth in popular understanding of the 
Antarctic is to be welcomed. But there are 
important questions of international law, of safety 
of citizens, of non-interference with scientific 
work and of protection of the environment that 
need to be considered. It is desirable to refine the 
present rules and perhaps, after the minerals 
Convention, to devise a Tourism Convention as 
part of the Antarctic Treaty System.” 

Thirdly, the time for considering the regulation 
of aviation in Antarctica may be approaching. 

Fourthly we may need to consider the matter of 
the harvesting of ice-icebergs for freshwater. 

Finally, as well as expanding the present 
measures to protect the environment, there may 
be a need for a comprehensive instrument. 


Conclusion 


To summarise, Australia regards the Antarctic as 
of fundamental national importance. We believe 
that the Antarctic Treaty System has been most 
successful in preserving peace and promoting 
international co-operation, as well as effectively 
serving Australia’s national interests. We look 
towards a future in which Australia’s involvement 
in the Antarctic, our co-operation with Treaty 
partners and the strength of the Treaty System, will 
continue to grow. 


5. ‘Antarctic Tourism: The Need for a Legal Regime?’ by 
lan E. Nicholson, Australian Department of Foreign 
Affairs, paper presented to the ‘Antarctic Challenge’ 
Symposium, Institute of International Law, University 
of Kiel, September 1985, reprinted in Maritime 
Studies No. 29, May-June 1986. 
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Japan: a turning point for the Western Pacific? 


by John Crighton* 


All eyes are on Japan. Massive trade surpluses, major shifts in currency alignments, and growing 
protectionist pressures in major world markets are forcing major structural change in Japan. 

The Asian Pacific region has enjoyed remarkable growth. World production and trade has shifted 
towards the region in a dramatic way. East Asia, from Japan down to Australia, now accounts for around 
18 per cent of world Gross National Product (GNP) and trade compared to only 8 per cent in the 1960s). 
Modest projections see the region accounting for fully one quarter of global GNP and one third of world 


trade by the year 2000. 


Japan has played a major role in that growth. 
Japan’s GNP is roughly double that of China, 
ASEAN, and the Asian NICs combined. The 
realisation of those projections for the region will 
depend a great deal on the continuing dynamism 
and health of the Japanese economy. It will also 
depend on the degree to which Japan is willing or 
able to provide the demand growth which has to 
date been supplied by the U.S. market. 

Also significant is Japan’s growing role in 
capital flows in the Pacific. Japan is now the 
leading creditor nation in the world. Net outflow 
of long-term capital in fiscal 1986 reached Y23 
trillion (U.S.$145 billion). A higher financial and 
manufacturing presence is being complemented 
by a dramatic increase in Japan's ‘human’ pre- 
sence associated with soaring tourism. 

Japan is struggling to cope with painful structu- 
ral adjustment in its domestic economy, largely 
induced by the dramatic rise in the value of the 
yen since the historic G5 Plaza Agreement of 
September 1985. More is being expected of japan 
by other countries. Japan is finding it increasingly 
difficult to leave leadership (and responsibility) in 
world economic and financial affairs to the U.S. 
and other OECD countries. japan is being urged to 
shift away from an export orientation and rely 
more on domestic demand led growth. If Japan 
does not manage the adjustment process effective- 
ly, and that will certainly involve a number of 
politically costly decisions, then the outlook for 
the regional and world economy is bleak indeed. 

Japan is now the world’s second largest eco- 
nomy, with per capita income similar to that of the 
U.S., if measured in U.S. dollar terms. The fact 
that that growth in income and wealth has not 
been effectively translated into major improve- 
ments in Japanese living standards, is part of the 





* 


John Crighton is the Executive-Director of the Japan 
secretariat. The article represents the author's own 
views and not necessarily those of the government. 
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problem. Japan has an extraordinarily low prop- 
ensity to import. This stems from a mercantilist 
view of the world which resists pressure to adjust 
its import barriers (both formal and otherwise} to 
the trade of other countries. A well known 
American academic, Professor Peter Drucker, 
comments that Japan practises ‘adversarial trade’ 
rather than competitive trade. In other words, 
Japan imports very little of what it produces itself, 

Japan’s problem is manifested in huge, rapidly 
growing trade and current account surpluses. 
Japan exports about twice as much as it imports. 
In the year ending April 1987 Japan’s trade surplus 
reached U.S.$101 billion, or around 4.3 per cent 
of GNP. This is very large by any standard. It is 
larger, for example, than Korea’s GNP. More to 
the point, it is at a level which the international 
community simply will not allow to be sustained. 
The trade surplus with the United States accounts 
for a large proportion of that figure, but by no 
means all. Japan has a trade surplus with all her 
non-resource exporting trading partners. 

In recent times the Japanese have had some 
success in shifting attention, and the expectation 
for corrective action, onto the U.S. Government 
and its enormous ‘twin deficits’, The recent 
Venice Summit was judged to be a success for 
Japan to the extent they were successful in 
internationalising the problem and focussing 
attention on macropolicy co-ordination. The lack 
of ‘Japan bashing’ must have been a relief. While 
most analysts would be happy to agree with the 
proposition that fiscal restraint in the U.S. would 
be desirable, it would be unwise to rely too much 
on that avenue in the short-term. Too quick an 
adjustment to domestic demand in the United 
States could have horrific consequences, and 
indeed trigger the recession that has been lurking 
in the wings. Moreover that would not, in the final 
analysis, solve the problem of Japan's structural 
surpluses. 

Japan does not really have a lot of options. in 
very simple terms exports must fall, and/or imports 
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must expand, or the adjustment has to be 
achieved through changes in the exchange rate. 

japanese officials claim that the policies already 
in place, together with an eventual turnaround in 
commodity prices, will result in a steady decline 
in Japan’s current account surplus. That view is 
not widely shared around the world. A recent 
edition of the OECD's Economic Outlook, for 
example, suggests that on the basis of present 
policies and exchange rates, Japan's surplus could 
widen again after 1988. 

Japan’s response to endaka (the increased value 
of the yen) has perhaps been predictable. The 
Japanese Government has commissioned reports 
and studies analysing what should be done, 
pleaded for world ‘understanding’ of Japan's 
special problems, made a few token gestures 
before important international meetings (e.g. the 
Venice Summit, the Nakasone visit to Washington 
etc), but not actually addressed the fundamental 
problem in any meaningful way. Each of the 
succession of ‘Action Packages’ was supposed to 
add 1 per cent or more to real GNP but have done 
more to shift the timing of expenditure than to 
actually increase it. 

The private sector in Japan have done what they 
have done in previous crises, do better what they 
already do well i.e. export. Export-oriented indus- 
tries have had to work harder, smarter and longer. 
Pressure has been applied to the cost of labour, 
especially in the sub-contracting area. Efforts to 
increase productivity have been stepped up. 
Companies have tried to move up-market to 
higher value-added production, and to compete 
on quality and design rather than price. 

A growing number of Japanese companies are 
moving towards offshore production, although 
even in this case their strategic focus tends to 
remain on external markets (Le. not on export to 
the japanese market). The nett effect of this, of 
course, does little to diminish pressure on major 
markets such as the U.S. who are becoming 
increasingly concerned and irritated by persistent 
trade deficits, not only with Japan, but other 
countries such as Korea and Taiwan. 

While one can sympathise with those Japanese 
who feel they are being punished for being 
successful, the point remains that what the world 
needs are more markets, not more supply. The 
world’s leading debtor nation, the U.S., will 
eventually need to run trade surpluses if it is to be 
able to repay its offshore borrowings. Under 
present circumstances it requires considerable 
faith and imagination to foresee this happening in 
the short to medium-term. 

Korea and other countries in the region have a 
vested interest in the continuing well being of an 
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economy as large and influential as that of Japan. 
Export restrictions on Japan might have some 
superficial attraction from the point of view of 
competitive manufacturers such as Korea. Similar- 
ly a higher yen might be regarded as good news 
for Korea whose currency can be expected to trail 
the yen as it moves up, and, therefore, retain 
Korea’s competitive edge vis a vis Japan. Howev- 
er, export restraints or ruinously high yen ex- 
change rates are much less attractive outcomes 
when one reflects for a moment on the longer- 
term implications of lower growth in the world’s 
second largest economy, an economy which has 
the potential to take the lead in world demand 
growth. 


Countries in the region also have an interest in 
the well being of their major market, the U.S. To 
the extent that Japan continues to resist institution- 
al change and radical opening up of the Japanese 
market, then the chances of protectionist senti- 
ment getting out of hand in the U.S. can only 
grow. There is also a danger that U.S. frustrations 
in respect of the Japanese market could be 
reflected in increasing pressure on other coun- 
tries, especially the Asian Newly Industrialised 
Countries (NICs). 

The best possible solution would be a large 
increase in domestic demand in Japan. However 
that will need a significant change in Japan’s 
attitude towards its external relationships. More 
importantly, it will require some politically diffi- 
cult decisions involving foreign access to Japanese 
trade, finance, and service industry markets. 


The consequence of weak, inward looking 
policy decisions by Japan would be lower growth 
and higher unemployment in Japan itself, an even 
higher yen exchange rate, and accelerating pro- 
tectionist sentiment worldwide which could in 
time even be reflected in explicit anti-Japanese 
sentiment. A central concern for other nations in 
the region must be whether Japan has the social 
and political maturity to make those hard deci- 
sions. 


The task facing Japan is huge, and it cannot be 
denied that the decisions acquired carry with 
them significant political costs. However the 
simple fact is that the longer those decisions are 
delayed then those costs can only become greater. 

At the heart of the matter is a trade-off between 
the interests of the efficient sectors of the Japanese 
economy, and those of the powerful vested 
interests who are determined to frustrate change, 
or at least delay it as long as possible. Politicians 
are not known for their eagerness to embrace 
electorally difficult issues. Those in Japan are no 
exception, and it would be naive to expect an 
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outbreak of high principle and courage in the 
Japanese Diet. 


It would also be naive to entertain great 
expectations that short-term and effective solu- 
tions will be found in the course of the new GATT 
Round although it is encouraging that at least 
some of the key issues are getting closer to the 
negotiating table. Services trade and agriculture 
subsidies are examples. For one thing the time 
frames involved are far too long to be effective in 
relation to the present situation. 


In this environment it is clearly tempting for 
countries in the region to enter into special 
bilateral arrangements to minimise the impact of 
protectionist sentiment. It can be argued that any 
effective trade policy is based on enlightened 
self-interest, and to that extent it makes sense to be 
reasonably flexible and pragmatic in interpreting 
multilateral principles. Although most analysts 
like to take the moral high ground on this issue, it 
is difficult to find a country which has been 
unfailingly consistent in matching principle with 
practice in this area. 


JAPAN 


A better course of action would seem to be to 
keep world attention firmly on the fundamental 
structural problems involved, rather than on the 
symptoms of the ‘disease’, and to work towards 
acceptance in Japan and other leading economies 
of outward looking, responsible macro and mic- 
roeconomic policies. It is natural to expect that 
any country will ultimately decide in favour of its 
own interests. However, there is plenty of scope 
for variation in the interpretation of those interests. 
The challenge for countries in the region is to 
encourage a more informed debate on what their 
interests really are, and to make the costs of 
unduly restrictive policies as explicit as possible to 
the decision makers, opinion leaders, and con- 
sumers in the major economies. 

It is also important that countries in the region 
recognise that, one way or the other, Japan’s 
economic and human presence in the region will 
certainly grow. This will require careful thought 
on the part of all countries about how they are 
going to manage the political, economic and 
social issues associated with that higher Japanese 
profile in the region. 





Pictured at the official opening of the new Australian Consulate offices in Chicago on 29 April are (from left) the 
Australian Consul-General in Chicago, Mr T.B. McCarthy and the Australian Ambassador to the United States, Mr 
Rawdon Dalrymple. (Photo by David A. Weinstein, Chicago). 
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MICRONESIA 


Federated States of Micronesia 


Statement by Mr Richard C. Smith on the occasion of the presentation of his Letter of Introduction to 


H.E. President John R. Haglelgam, on 6 July: 


Mr President, | have the great honour to present to you a letter from the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the Honourable R.J}. Hawke, introducing me as my country’s Minister to the Federated States of 


Micronesia. 


My country is honoured to be able to enter into 
a diplomatic relationship with the Federation 
States of Micronesia, and | am honoured, perso- 
nally, that you have seen fit to agree to my 
appointment as Australian Minister. 

The advent of the Federation States of Mic- 
ronesia to the international comity of nations has 
been welcomed by the people and the Govern- 
ment of Australia. We have worked with you in 
the past in the pursuit of shared interests in the 
Pacific, and we look forward to doing so to an 
even greater extent as you take your rightful place 
at international tables in the future. 

Mr President, it is hardly for me to tell you of the 
winds of change that continue to blow in the 
Pacific. Your experience of them has been direct 
and recent. With the coming into effect of the 
Compacts of Free Association in the Federated 
States and in the Marshall Islands, the process of 
decolonisation in the Pacific has been significant- 
ly advanced. Australia has been proud to assist in 
this process elsewhere in the Pacific, and is proud 
now to be able to welcome the Federated States of 
Micronesia as another member of the community 
of democratic nations. 

Other changes are also in train in the Pacific. 
People and Governments in the region are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the interests, the 
concerns and the aspirations which they share, 
and which in many cases are unique to them. The 
growing consciousness of these shared interests is 
one of the dynamics of the Pacific today. It is 
reflected in the lengthening agenda of the South 
Pacific Forum, to which we were so pleased to be 
able to welcome the Federated States to full 
membership just a month ago. 

Mr President, we in Australia are keenly aware 
of the great challenges faced by this new nation 
which the peoples of Kosrae, Pohnpei, Truk and 
Yap have forged. Your closest relationship, as you 
face those challenges, will be with the United 
States, but you should know that, much nearer 
than Washington, to the south of you in the 
Pacific, you have other good friends. 

Australia has been able in the recent past to 
assist modestly in your development, especially in 
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Mr R.C. Smith. 


offering training and educational opportunities for 
your people. It is my hope that, working together 
in the period ahead, we can find ways in to 
achieve modest increases in this assistance in step 
with your national aspirations. | would hope too 
that our respective private sectors can also identify 
opportunities to work together for mutual benefit, 
and | will certainly encourage the development of 
greater Commercial contact. 

Mr President, it is a matter of personal pride to 
me that | should be the first Australian diplomatic 
representative to be accredited to your country, 
and indeed the first formally accredited repre- 
sentative of any country. | look forward to working 
with you, your colleagues in Government and 
your people in the important task with which my 
Government has charged me, that of maintaining 
and further developing the close and friendly ties 
between Australia and the Federated States of 
Micronesia. 
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Statement by President John R. Haglelgam on the 
occasion of the presentation of credentials of the 
Australian Minister to the Federated States of 
Micronesia: 


Mr Minister, | extend to you and Mrs Smith a 
very warm welcome on behalf of my government 
and the people of the Federated States of Mic- 
ronesia. This is indeed a historic moment for the 
Federated States of Micronesia. It is the first for me 
as President and for the Federated States of 
Micronesia as a new independent nation. It is a 
great pleasure for me as president to welcome you 
as the first foreign diplomat accredited to our 
country. 


While you are here in your capacity as Minister 
of your esteemed Government, you are not a 
stranger to us. You have visited us before and the 
friendship and co-operation between the Com- 
monwealth of Australia and our country had 
already been established even before we achieved 
our independence. Indeed, we are very grateful 
for the training assistance that has been extended 
to us since 1980 as well as grant assistance to 
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some of our small projects. The achievement of 
our independence was done with the assistance of 
your country. In the regional and international 
organisations we have always depended on your 
countries assistance. Just recently in Apia, West- 
ern Samoa, | had the pleasure of meeting your 
Prime Minister, Mr Hawke in the eighteenth South 
Pacific Forum. As you know in that eighteenth 
South Pacific Forum our country was admitted as 
a full member. This was achieved, again, with the 
generous support of your esteemed Government. 
This last achievement is of great significance to us. 
It gives us recognition and opens the door for us to 
assume our rightful place in the international 
community. 

Mr Minister, we look forward to the continua- 
tion of this friendship and co-operation between 
our countries, which is enhanced today by your 
representation. We look forward to the time when 
we will welcome a resident representative from 
your country. 

Again Mr Minister, | am indeed very gratified to 
welcome you to the Federated States of Mic- 
ronesia. 
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The Charge d'Affaires at the Aus- 
tralian Embassy in Jakarta, Mr 
Miles Kupa, presented sets of 
books to two prize-winning 
students at the University of Indon- 
esia this week. The book-set prizes 
were awarded to Miss Indrijanti 
and Miss Yessy Tavip Malaysiaty 
who topped the Australian 
literature course at the University. 
Two sets of books were also 
presented to staff members, Mrs 
Reni Winata and Mrs Susi Sunarya, 
who will be in Australia from July 
to December this year for a course 
on Australian literature as part of 
their Master of Arts study. 

Pictured are Mr Kupa looking at 
the book prizes with award-win- 
ning students Miss Indrijanti (cen- 
tre) and Miss Yessy Tavip 
Malaysiaty. (Promotion Australia 
photo). 
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Statements 


Chile: killing of twelve alleged 
terrorists 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 fuly: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, expressed deep concern today 
about the shooting by security forces of twelve 
alleged terrorists in five separate incidents in the 
Chilean capital of Santiago. 

Mr Hayden said the Australian Government 
found the Chilean Government's explanations of 
the circumstances of this extraordinary number of 
killings unsatisfactory. The killing of the twelve on 
15-16 June was said to be the result of the security 
forces acting in self-defence. Some of the alleged 
terrorists were said to have been involved in the 
attempted assassination of General Pinochet and 
killing of his guards. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia in no way 
condoned terrorist activity. However, with the 
high level of fatalities, it was difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the security forces had over- 
reacted. 

Mr Hayden said it was obvious that the situation 
in Chile, both in its disregard for human rights and 
in the lack of clear progress towards real democra- 
cy, fell well below acceptable standards. Chile 
could not regain its credibility in the eyes of the 
international community without a genuine com- 
mitment by General Pinochet to the return of 
civilian rule, with open political debate and 
genuine choice for the electors. 

Mr Hayden added that he had instructed the 
Australian Ambassador in Santiago to inform the 
Chilean authorities of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s concerns. 


Trade: U.S. agricultural proposal — 
a step in the right direction 

News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 7 July: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr john Dawkins, today 
welcomed President Reagan’s announcement of a 
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detailed proposal for the reform of world agri- 
cultural trade. The U.S. proposal was tabled 
during negotiations under the new GATT round of 
international trade negotiations presently being 
conducted in Geneva. 

Mr Dawkins said he appreciated the fact that 
the United States Special Trade Representative, 
Ambassador Clayton Yeutter, had discussed the 
proposal with him in advance of its announce- 
ment. This was a further manifestation of the 
importance of Australia and the Cairns Group in 
the international debate on the need for agricultu- 
ral trade reform. 

‘As a result of the Government's relentless 
efforts, Australia has been instrumental in achiev- 
ing a situation where the establishment of fair 
trade rules in agriculture is a real probability. We 
are recognised as a third force beside the U.S. and 
the EC in the agricultural debate. For the sake of 
our farmers it is imperative that the Government 
carry on that task over the next three years’. 

The U.S. proposal seeks international agree- 
ment to the elimination over a 10 year period of 
all market access barriers and subsidies which 
distort agricultural trade. It would involve the 
quantification of all Government policies which 
support or protect agricultural producers, and 
their phased removal. 

‘The thrust of the proposal endorses the analysis 
and prescription for the resolution of the agricultu- 
ral crisis which the Prime Minister had advanced 
on behalf of Australia earlier this year at Davos in 
Switzerland. Australia has consistently been 
arguing the international economic necessity of 
domestic subsidy program reform. Unwarranted 
high guaranteed price levels in the major indus- 
trialised countries are stimulating increased pro- 
duction irrespective of world market conditions. 
These excesses of production have distorted 
balances of supply and demand and severely 
depressed commodity prices. The disastrous effect 
on Australia’s terms of trade and our national 
income is now well recognised. The reform 
principles advanced by the Prime Minister at 
Davos earlier this year included the need for 
major industrialised countries to reduce domestic 
support prices and to boost farmer incomes, if 
necessary, by direct means rather than through 
measures linked to production levels. The Prime 
Minister had also sought a ceasefire in subsidy 
escalation and the vigorous pursuit of lasting 
reform in the GATT negotiations. We are now 
starting to see concrete progress in having these 
prescriptions accepted. Countries such as those 
comprising the EC, and Japan, which for years 
have denied assertions that domestic policies 
were at the heart of world agricultural trade 
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problems have now conceded just this. Australia’s 
analysis and ideas on how the problem should be 
tackled were largely endorsed at the OECD 
ministerial meeting in May and at the industrial- 
ised countries Summit at Venice in June. The time 
had now come for the major industrialised coun- 
tries to convert these undertakings into lasting 
reform measures. The U.S. proposal was the first 
concrete attempt from one of the major agricultu- 
ral subsidisers to do this. Australia will be support- 
ing the full and early examination of the proposal. 
Australia will encourage the other thirteen mem- 
bers of the Cairns Group of fair trading countries, 
who are working with us at the Geneva negotia- 
tions, to do likewise,’ Mr Dawkins said. 


U.S. proposals on agriculture 


Following is text of President Reagan’s statement 
released 6 July on the U.S. proposal on agricultu- 
ral trade negotiations: 

- ‘Last month in Venice, | joined with the leaders 
of the other six industrialised democracies in 
calling for a major reform in world agricultural 
trade. All of us recognised that only by working 
together could we solve the problems in agricul- 
ture facing each of our countries. 

Today in Geneva, U.S. negotiators from the 
Department of Agriculture and the Office of the 
U.S. Trade Representative will present the most 
ambitious proposal for world agricultural trade 
reform ever offered. The United States will call for 
a total phase-out of all policies that distort trade in 
agriculture by the year 2000. It has become clear 
that ultimately no one benefits from the current 
agriculture policies employed around the world, 
not farmers, not consumers, and not taxpayers. It 
is equally clear no nation can unilaterally aban- 
don current policies without being devastated by 
the policies of other countries. The only hope is 
for a major international agreement that commits 
everyone to the same actions and timetable. 

The heart of our proposal is the elimination, 
over a ten year period, of all export subsidies, all 
barriers to each other’s markets (including tariffs 
and quotas), and all domestic subsidies that affect 
trade. Farm policies that provide payments to 
farmers and do not affect pricing or production 
decisions would not be required to be eliminated. 
Finally, our proposal calls for instituting uniform 
food health regulations around the world to 
prevent non-tariff barriers to agricultural trade. 

I fully recognise that this proposal is ambitious, 
that the negotiations will not be easy, and that any 
agreement will not be painless. But if we are 
successful, agriculture around the world, once out 
from under the yoke of Government policies, will 
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flourish, benefiting farmers and consumers in ali 
nations. Today, | renew my commitment, as | did 
along with all our trading partners in Venice, to 
achieve the goal of free agriculture markets 
around the world by the year 2000. 


Australia-Norway relations: 
agreement on defence equipment 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 8 July: 

The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, 
announced today that Australia and Norway had 
entered into a Memorandum of Understanding 
(MOU) that provided assurances to the Australian 
Government for the supply and continued support 
of defence equipment purchased from the Gov- 
ernment of Norway, or Norwegian companies. 

‘The MOU is an umbrella agreement covering 
all defence procurements from Norway. It pro- 
vides assurances for the continuity of supply and 
support of any major defence equipment purch- 
ased from Norway throughout its service life with 
the Australian Defence Force. The arrangement 
complies with Australian government policy of 
obtaining assurances for supply and support 
before the selection of defence equipment for 
major projects,’ Mr Beazley said. 

The arrangement is similar to those in place 
with several major European suppliers. 

‘However, this MOU does not imply a commit- 
ment to buy defence equipment now, or in the 
future, from Norway,’ Mr Beazley said. 


Travel to the Philippines 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 9 July: 


In the course of a regular review of the security 
situation in the Philippines the Department of 
Foreign Affairs concluded that there is no cause 
for concern about the safety of Australians visiting 
the principal tourist areas in the Philippines 
including Manila, Cebu and Baguio. 

Travellers are advised however that banditry in 
some parts of the Philippines has increased. Travel 
to the Island of Mindanao (except the city of 
Davao) and the Sulu Archipelago should be 
avoided. 

Care should be exercised when travelling in 
other parts of the Philippines especially in North- 
ern Luzon, including Cagayan Valley and Kalingu 
Apayau. 
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Travel should be restricted to national highways 


= ; where possible and. night time travel should be 


- avoided. 

Australians who intend to travel in the Philip- 
pines should contact the Australian Embassy at the 
Bank of Philippine Islands Buildings (16th Floor), 
Ayala Avenue (Cnr Paseo de Roxas’ Makati (tel: 
8179711) for advice on the situation in the areas 
of intended travel. 


Immigration: training program for 
overseas-qualified physiotherapists 


Joint release issued by the Minister for Employ- 
ment and Industrial Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, 
and the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Mick Young, on 9 July: 


A training program to enable overseas-qualified 
physiotherapists to gain Australian registration 
was announced today by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The $209 000 pilot program was announced by 
the Federal Minister for Employment and Indust- 
rial Relations, Ralph Willis, and the Federal 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mick 
Young. The program, funded under the Adult 
Training Program, will be conducted under the 
auspices of the Australian Examining Council for 
Overseas Physiotherapists (AECOP). 

A number of overseas-qualified physiotherap- 
ists now living in Australia, and currently unable 
to practise in their profession, will be helped by 
the program to prepare for the Australian assess- 
ment examinations. Mr Willis said the program 
would help to address the current shortage of 
physiotherapists in Australia. 

He said the Federal Government was putting 
increased resources into training programs to 
assist disadvantaged job seekers in the labour 
market and to boost skills training in industry. 

‘As part of our new $32.5 million training 
package for 1987-88 the Adult Training Program 
is being expanded to assist 12 700 adults, which is 
a 50 per cent increase over 1986-87. A special 
component of this package is the provision of 
bridging courses for migrants with overseas pro- 
fessional qualifications who wish to obtain recog- 
nition in Australia’, Mr Willis said. 

Mr Young said he welcomed the major initia- 
tive to help migrant physiotherapists realise their 
full potential. 

‘The training will include both theoretical and 
clinical, on-the-job components and will be 
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monitored by a national co-ordinator. Courses 
will be tailored to suit each participant. Depend- 
ing on individual needs, courses will run for up to 
twelve months,’ said Mr Young. 

All participants will be eligible for a Formal 
Training Allowance from the Federal Government 
at a rate equivalent to the unemployment benefit 
plus $30 (for 21 to 24-year-olds), and plus $46.35 
(for those aged 25 years and over). 

Migrant physiotherapists interested in taking 
part in the program may write to the AECOP, GPO 
Box 1407, Canberra City, 2601. 


Consular: travel advices 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 10 July: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs issues public 
advices about travel in countries where Austra- 
lians could be at risk. 

All travel advices on issue are now subject to 
review every two months. As a result of the 
current review, advices for the following countries 
remain in force (with the date it was issued). 


Korea 26 June 1987 
Lebanon 4 February 1987 
Iran 28 November 1986 
iraq 28 November 1986 
Pakistan 10 November 1986 
Philippines 9 july 1987 

Sri Lanka 24 April 1987 
Sudan 2 September 1986 
Suriname 7 April 1987 


Intending travellers can obtain up-to-date infor- 
mation and advice from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs or its offices in the capital cities. 


Travel to Haiti 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 13 July: 


There has been civil unrest in the Republic of 
Haiti, leading to general strikes and demonstra- 
tions which have been accompanied by acts of 
violence. 

Australian travellers should consider deferring 
their visits to Haiti if possible. 
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Government: Hawke Ministry 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 14 July: 


| have decided to recommend to the Governor- 
General that he approve major changes to the 
structure of Commonwealth administration. He 
has agreed to my making an early announcement 
of my proposed recommendations. The changes 
are aimed at achieving substantial enhancement 
of the decision-making process and at removing 
overlap and duplication of functions. 

In summary, the changes will: 


è substantially reduce the number of Common- 
wealth departments to achieve administrative 
efficiencies and savings, better policy co- 
ordination and improved budget processes; 

@ enhance ministerial control of departments by 
moving to a two level ministerial structure, 
each Cabinet minister being responsible for one 
of sixteen large portfolios supported in most 
cases by one or more non-Cabinet ministers 
responsible for specific parts of the Cabinet 
minister's portfolio, or assisting across the range 
of functions, 


For example, within the portfolio of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade there will be a 
Minister with specific responsibilities for trade 
negotiations and within the Community Services 
and Health portfolio there will be Ministers for 
Aboriginal Affairs and Veterans’ Affairs. As | 
promised before and during the election cam- 
paign, there will continue to be a separate 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, the only Depart- 
ment additional to the sixteen portfolio structure. 
The total size of the ministry will be thirty of 
which sixteen will be Cabinet Ministers. 


These changes reflect the results of a compre- 
hensive review of the structure of government and 
the government's perception that there is room for 
substantial streamlining of the administrative 
machinery. The new structure will, as | have said, 
reduce overlap and duplication. It will also ensure 
that all portfolio interests are represented in a 
Cabinet that is of manageable size; will provide 
the opportunity for improved budgetary and 
corporate management processes; will provide 
savings from economies of scale; and will intro- 
duce broader perspectives within portfolios with- 
out reducing the necessary impact of particular 
interests. Most importantly, the new structure 
reflects and is attuned to the national policy 
imperatives which must command our attention at 
the present time and in the longer term. 

Division of responsibilities within portfolios is 
something about which | will write to each 
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minister when the ministry is decided and i 

allocate portfolios after the Caucus meeting. 

Subject to the special arrangements referred tò 

above in the Veterans’ Affairs area, what | intend 

is that the Cabinet Minister would have overal! 
responsibility for the portfolio and would repre- 
sent it in Cabinet, although non-Cabinet Ministers 
will take to Cabinet submissions on matters in 
their specified areas of responsibility. The Cabinet 

Minister will have the power to determine matters 

in dispute within the portfolio but will of course, 

involve the other ministers in corporate manage- 
ment and policy development. In Parliament, the 

Cabinet Minister will be ultimately accountable 

on major policy matters although the non-Cabinet 

ministers will take day to day responsibility 
developing and steering through legislation. 

So far as departmental operations are con- 
cerned, in most cases there will be a portfolio 
secretary advising the Cabinet Minister on the 
range of matters within the portfolio. Within most 
portfolios there will also be one or more associate 
secretaries to carry responsibility in particular 
areas, 

Some notable features of the new structure 
include: 
® consolidation of export promotion of commod- 

ities and manufactures with the relevant 

domestic industry departments (Industry, Tech- 
nology and Commerce and Primary Industries 
and Energy), with the Minister for Foreign 

Affairs having responsibility for bilateral and 

multilateral trade negotiations, thus emphasis- 

ing the central importance of trade to our 
foreign relations. There will also be a Minister 
for Trade Negotiations who will play a key role, 
assisting the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 

Trade and the Industry Ministers; 
® amalgamation of the two major portfolios with 

responsibility for education and training and 
the labour market into a Department of Educa- 
tion, Employment and Training. This will en- 
sure better co-ordination of education policies, 
in particular TAFE and school retention policies 
with labour market requirements, including 
training policy. There will be a separate indust- 
rial relations portfolio. The Minister for Indust- 
rial Relations will play a role of particular 
importance in the industrial relations aspects of 
the restructuring of manufacturing industry 
which is such an essential element of our 
medium term economic development; 

è the Attorney-General will have overall respon- 
sibility for law enforcement functions hitherto 
handled by the Special Minister of State: 

è there will be a broadly based community 
services and health portfolio with responsibility 
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for health policy, community services and 
housing assistance with a separate department 
of Veterans’ Affairs and a statutory commission 
responsible for Aboriginal Affairs which will be 
created as soon as new arrangements can be 
put in place. There will be separate Ministers 
for Veterans’ Affairs and Aboriginal Affairs; 


è the three department with major infrastructure 
responsibilities, transport, aviation and com- 
munications, will be brought together under 
one Cabinet minister, thus improving the 
coherence of policy making in this critical area; 

@ the related elements of the existing departments 
of Arts, Heritage and Environment, Sport, Re- 
creation and Tourism and Territories will be 
amalgamated in one portfolio of Arts, Sport, 
Environment and Tourism. There will be a 
separate Capital Territory Office within the 
portfolio; 

è most Government common services will be 
combined in one department with a clear 
mandate to implement devolution of services to 
departments and economic charging policies 
and practices in line with, in particular, the 
recommendations of Mr David Block’s Efficien- 
cy Scrutiny Unit. 

Although the primary impetus for these fun- 
damental changes is efficiency and the better 
delivery of government services, there will be 
substantial savings arising from amalgamations, 
through economies of scale and the removal of 
duplication. These arrangements are estimated to 
result in staff savings in a full year of some 3000 
positions, which the Government has directed 
should be achieved through a process of attrition 
or voluntary action on the part of employees. 
There will be no compulsory retrenchment. This 
would result in savings of about $96 million in a 
full year. There should be significant savings in the 
current year, these will be settled in the course of 
the budget process. 

The Government has accepted the recom- 
mendations of the report of the Efficiency Scrutiny 
Unit headed by David Block on proposed succes- 
sor arrangements to the Public Service Board. The 
Efficiency Scrutiny Unit has recommended that 
the Public Service Board be abolished and that 
responsibility for its existing functions be allo- 
cated as follows: 

è all operational aspects of personnel matters to 
be devolved to departments; 

è public service arbitration, pay and conditions 
matters to be transferred to the Department of 
Industrial Relations; 


è classification issues to be transferred to the 
Department of Finance; and 
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è management improvement programs to be 
devolved to departments with the Department 
of Finance maintaining a small unit in the area 
of program budgeting. 

The Efficiency Scrutiny Unit has recommended 
that a Public Service Commission be established 
as the successor to the Board with independent 
statutory responsibility for the policy aspects of 
recruitment, promotion, mobility, discipline and 
retirement. It would be headed by a single 
full-time Public Service Commissioner. The Merit 
Protection and Review Agency will be retained as 
a separate body. 

The Government has accepted these recom- 
mendations on the basis that they will eliminate 
duplications of functions while ensuring resource 
savings over time. Implementation of the Efficien- 
cy Scrutiny Unit findings will ensure that public 
service reform initiatives and other essential func- 
tions of the Board are maintained at least at the 
same standard. 

David Block will continue to work as a consul- 
tant to the Prime Minister and the Government on 
effective management in the public sector. The 
program of efficiency scrutinies will continue, but 
run by individual Departments. Mr Block will be 
turning his attention to broader issues of public 
service management including the following mat- 
ters on which | have asked him to report: 

è the benefits of bringing together the Social 
Security and CES networks; 


è the prospect of using the Department of Social 

Security more widely as a payments agency; 
@ the scope for devolving and making more 

businesslike the provision of common services 

(where he will offer assistance to the Minister 

for Administrative Services in particular); 

è the case for a single foreign service; and 
e the on-going role of the National Capital 

Development Commission, in the context of 

moves towards enhanced municipal govern- 

ment in the ACT. 

He will also be involved in the review of local 
government financing and devolution of programs 
to local government (which | referred to in the 
election campaign), and in advising on the 
process of assets sales by the Government. 

| also foreshadow that | will be recommending 
to the Governor-General that Mr Block be 
appointed to the proposed part-time board of the 
Public Service Commission. 

The Minister for Industrial Relations will chair a 
Committee of Ministers with overall responsibility 
for co-ordinating the various measures to enhance 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the public 
service, including those announced today. 
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Australian and overseas participants of the 1987 Foreign Service Training Course at a reception given by his 
Excellency the Governor of New South Wales, Sir James and Lady Rowland at Government House, Sydney, on 21 
May 1987. Pictured (left to right) (front row): Matilda Emberson, Elizabeth Perkins, Jiang Xiaoning (Peoples Republic 
of China), Corazon Patarata (Philippines), Colin Mackenzie (Course Director), Lady Rowland, H.E. Sir James 
Rowland, Wolfgang Hecker (Course Manager), Moeding Sebele (Botswana), Jacqueline Millner, Harinder Sidhu, 
Eveline Killick, Sipho Moloto (African National Congress), Omar Nadif (Jordan), Jessie Byrne-Hoffmann, Roslyn 
Simms; (second row) (left to right): Colleen Goth, Paul Sami (Vanuatu), Jeffrey Robinson, Mrs Eunyoung Robinson, 
Yunos Bolhassan (Brunei); (second row) (right to left): Sally Hone, Abigail Rossiter, Lucinda Holdforth: (third row) 
(left to right): Gregory French, Abdul Hannan (Bangladesh), Eric Van Der Wal, Allaster Cox, Johannes Made 
(Indonesia), Sorayut Chasombat (Thailand), Rick Nimmo, Paul Porteous, Said Hamzah (Singapore), Hasnudin 
Hamzah (Malaysia); (Back row) (left to right): Ayman Zineldine (Egypt), Martin Quinn, Kim Ashwin, Kevin Magee, 
Peter Tesch, Gordon Eckersley, Sean Singh, Thomas Veve (Papua New Guinea), Kyaw Swa (Burma) and Bernard 
Lynchy. Absent are Lucy Charlesworth and Mark Napier. (Photo by Identity Studio, Sydney). 


———————————————— 


Further details (including the duties of the 
remaining non-Cabinet Ministers) will be 
announced following the swearing-in of the new 
Ministry next week, and a full statement will be 
made to the Parliament when it resumes in 
September. The attached table sets out the struc- 
ture and major functions of the 16 portfolios. 


è building industry; 

@ nuclear science and technology; 

© export services (including Austrade) and 
marketing of manufactures. 


4. Transport and Communications 


Current functions of aviation, transport and 


1. Prime Minister communications. 


Most of current functions including status of 


women, multicultural affairs and the bicentenary. 5. Foreign Affairs and Trade 


External relations including multilateral and 
bilateral trade relations, and overseas information 
services. 


2. Attorney-General 
Current functions, plus law enforcement. 


3. Industry, Technology and Commerce 


Current functions plus: 
@® science policy, CSIRO, patents and national 
standards; 
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6. Defence 


Current functions, except for Defence Force 
Remuneration Tribunal. 
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7. Treasurer 


Current functions plus Industries Assistance 
Commission. 


8. Industrial Relations 


industrial relations and wages policy; Public 
Service pay and conditions; Remuneration Tri- 
bunal and Defence Force Remuneration Tribunal. 


9. Education, Employment and Training 


Education, employment and training programs 
including Commonwealth Employment Service 
(CES); research funding; youth affairs. 


10. Community Services and Health 


Community services and health programs; 
housing assistance programs; Aboriginal affairs 
(through a separate statutory Aboriginal Develop- 
ment Commission); separate Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs. 


11. Immigration, Ethnic Affairs and Local 
Government 


Current functions (Minister to assist Prime 
Minister for Multicultural Affairs); local govern- 
ment and regional development. 


12. Social Security 
Current functions. 


13. Primary Industries and Energy 


Current functions of Departments of Primary 
industry and Resources and Energy, plus com- 
modity marketing. 


14. Arts, Sport, Tourism and Environment 


Most current functions of Departments of Arts, 
Heritage and Environment and Sport, Recreation 
and Tourism; ACT matters (administered through 
a separate ACT Office, to incorporate additional 
functions including ACT further education). 


15. Finance 
Current functions. 


16. Administrative Services 


Current common services functions of Depart- 
ment of Local Government and Administrative 
Services, with additional common services func- 
tions including national mapping, construction, 
information services, analytical laboratories, in- 
quiries, parliamentary and ministerial services, 
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national archives, and valuation services; Bureau 
of Meteorology; Electoral Commission; honours 
and awards. 


Consular: travel advice 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 14 July: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs has re- 
minded Australians that they should not leave the 
country without a valid passport. 

A number of travellers, particularly those visit- 
ing New Zealand, have suffered inconvenience 
because they did not have the necessary passport 
for entry to Australia or because they believed that 
they could obtain a passport quickly from an 
overseas post. In many cases it takes longer for a 
passport to be issued overseas than in Australia. 


UNICEF: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 July: 


Australia will make a contribution of $500 000 
to assist the provision of basic services for 
children, mothers and their families in East Timor, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, said today. 

The contribution for 1987-88 will be made to 
UNICEF which began the project in 1982. 
Australia has supported the project since its 
inception and this year will again be its only 
foreign donor. A total of $2.09 million has been 
previously allocated by Australia to the project. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia was pleased to be 
able to support the project which provided much 
needed services in health, nutrition, water, sanita- 
tion and community development in East Timor. 
UNICEF will carry out the work in co-operation 
with the Indonesian Red Cross and provincial 
health authorities. | 

Australia’s support for this UNICEF project in 
Indonesia forms part of the Government's official 
aid program administered by the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 


East Timor: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 


July: 
Australia will make a contribution of $500 000 
to assist the provision of basic services for 
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children, mothers and their families in East Timor, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, said today. 

The contribution for 1987-88 will be made to 
the United Nations Childrens Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF) which began the project in 1982. 
Australia has supported the project since its 
inception and this year will again be its only 
foreign donor. A total of $2.09 million has been 
previously allocated by Australia to the project. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia was pleased to be 
able to support the project which provided much 
needed services in health, nutrition, water, sanita- 
tion and community development in East Timor. 

UNICEF will carry out the work in co-operation 
with the Indonesian Red Cross and provincial 
health authorities. 

Australia’s support for this UNICEF project in 
Indonesia forms part of the Government's official 
aid program administered by the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 


UN Security Council: Iran-Iraq war 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed the passage of a 
Security Council Resolution (598 of 20 July) 
calling for a ceasefire in the war between Iran and 
lraq. Mr Hayden said the unanimous vote for the 
resolution demonstrated profound international 
concern over the danger of a widening of this 
tragic and protracted conflict. It represented a 
significant advance on previous Security Council 
deliberations on the issue. 

Australia looked to both parties to the conflict to 
refrain from any action contrary to the intention of 
the resolution, and to support the efforts of the UN 
Secretary-General to mediate in the dispute. 

Mr Hayden said the resolution came at a time of 
rising tension in the Gulf. The security and 
stability of the region, and the preservation of the 
rights of all countries to exercise normal freedoms 
of navigation were concerns Australia shared with 
other members of the international community. 
Mr Hayden said that Australia, on several occa- 
sions, had presented its concerns on these issues 
to both Iran and Iraq. 

Mr Hayden noted the resolution contained 
important new features, and included the views of 
the Non-Aligned nations, further underscoring the 
strength of international consensus on the danger 
the war poses to security in the region. It called 
also on all other States to exercise restraint and 
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The. Middar Aboriginal Groups Richard Walley played 
the dijerido at the official opening of the Australian 
Consulate-General in Los Angeles on 11 July. (Photo 
courtesy of Australian Consulate-General, Los Angeles). 





refrain from any act which might escalate the 
conflict. 

Passage of the resolution marked the first 
occasion on which the 15-nation Security Council 
had drawn upon its mandatory powers to demand 
an immediate ceasefire between combatants and 
withdrawal of all forces to internationally recog- 
nised boundaries. The resolution also provides a 
direct role for the United Nations in establishing a 
settlement by providing observers to verify the 
withdrawal and ceasefire and requesting the UN 
Secretary-General to explore, in consultation with 
Iran and Iraq, the question of inquiring into 
responsibility for the conflict. 

In recognising the considerable human and 
material costs of the war and the need for 
reconstruction with appropriate international 
assistance, the resolution requested the UN 
Secretary-General to assign a team of experts to 
study these matters. 

Australia had consistently supported the re- 
sponsibility of the Security Council for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, and 
had been particularly active in the search for a 
peaceful solution to the Iran-Iraq conflict during 
Australia’s presidency of the Security Council in 
November 1985. 

Mr Hayden said that the resolution was based 
upon earlier Security Council resolutions on the 
lran-lraq war. He urged both Iran and Iraq to 
implement Resolution 598 and, in doing so, to 
demonstrate their intention to bring to an end the 
senseless loss of life in the war. 
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- Government: Hawke Ministry 

_ Parliamentary and Caucus positions 
News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
$ -Bob Hawke, MP, on 22 July: 

-© Caucus today met to elect the Ministry and 
other officers for the 35th Parliament. As | 


*Prime Minister 


*Special Minister of State and Minister Assiting 
_ the Prime Minister on the Status of Women 
and the Bicentenary and Minister Assisting the 
Minister for Community Services & Health 


*Deputy Prime Minister and Attorney-General and 
Minister Assisting the Prime Minister for 
Commonwealth/State Relations 

**Parliamentary Secretary for Justice 


Minister for Consumer Affairs and Minister 
Assisting the Treasurer for Prices 


*Leader of the Government in the Senate and 
Minister for Industry, Technology and Commerce 


Minister for Science & Small Business 


*Deputy Leader of the Government and Manager 
of Government Business in the Senate, Minister 
for Transport & Communications 


Minister for Land Transport & infrastructure 
Support 
*Treasurer 


*Minister for Immigration, Local Government and 
Ethnic Affairs, Vice-President of the Executive 
Council, Leader of the House and Minister 
Assisting the Prime Minister for Multicultural 
Affairs 

**Parliamentary Secretary for Local Government 


*Minister for Finance 
*Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade 


Minister for Trade Negotiations, Minister 
Assisting the Minister for Industry, Technology 
& Commerce & Minister Assisting the Minister 
for Primary Industries & Energy 


*Minister for Industrial Relations and Minister 
Assisting the Prime Minister in Public Service 
Matters 


*Minister for Employment, Education & Training 


Minister for Employment Services & Youth 
Affairs & Minister Assisting the Treasurer 
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foreshadowed yesterday, the new Ministry is a. 
well balanced and talented team. | am now 
pleased to announce the full list with the port- 
folios which | will be recommending to the 
Governor-General. The list provides details of 
proposed representation in the other Chamber. 


The positions are as follows: 


R.j.L. Hawke, AC MP 
Senator Susan Ryan 


Lionel Bowen, MP 


Senator Michael Tate 
Peter Staples, MP 


Senator John Button 


B.O. Jones, MP 
Senator Gareth Evans, 


QC 
Peter Duncan, MP 


PJ. Keating, MP 
Michael J. Young, MP 


Senator Margaret 
Reynolds 


Senator P. Walsh 
Bill Hayden, MP 
Michael Duffy, MP 


Ralph Willis, MP 


J.S. Dawkins, MP 
A.C. Holding, MP 


Representation 
in other Chamber 


Senator Button 
Mr Hawke 


Senator Tate 
Mr Bowen 
Senator Tate 
Mr Jones 
Senator Button 
Mr Duncan 
Senator Evans 


Senator Walsh 
Senator Reynolds 


Mr Young 


Mr Dawkins 
Senator Evans 
Senator Evans 


Senator Button 


Senator Ryan 
Senator Ryan 
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The new Hawke Ministry on the steps of Government House. (Promotion Australia photo). 


*Minister for Defence 


Parliamentary Secretary for Defence Science 
and Personnel 


*Minister for Primary Industries & Energy 
Minister for Resources 

*Minister for Social Security 

*Minister for Administrative Services 


Minister for Home Affairs & Deputy Manager 
of Government Business in the Senate 


*Minister for the Arts, Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism & Territories 


Minister for the Environment and the Arts 


*Minister for Community Services & Health 
Minister for Veterans’ Affairs 
Minister for Aboriginal Affairs 
* Denotes Minister in the Cabinet. 


Kim C. Beazley, MP 
Ros Kelly, MP 


John Kerin, MP 
Peter Morris, MP 
Brian Howe, MP 
Stewart West, MP 
Senator Robert Ray 


John Brown, MP 


Senator Graham 
Richardson 


Neal Blewett, MP 
Ben Humphreys, MP 
Gerry Hand, MP 


** Temporary title pending amendment of the Minister of State Act 1952. 


We also elected today the candidates for the 
Parliamentary officeholders and filled other 
Caucus positions. 

Mrs Joan Child will be put forward as Speaker 
for the House of Representatives, and Senator 
Kerry Sibraa for the position of President of the 
Senate. For the Deputy Speaker and Chairman of 
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Senator Ray 
Senator Ray 


Senator Walsh 
Senator Walsh 
Senator Richardson 
Senator Ray 

Mr West 


Senator Richardson 
Mr Brown 


Senator Ryan 
Senator Reynolds 
Senator Tate 


Committees, we will be proposing Mr Leo 
McLeay, and will be nominating Senator Mal 
Colston for the Deputy President position in the 
Senate. 

Barry Cunningham has been elected Govern- 
ment Whip for the House of Representatives, with 
Tony Lamb as his Deputy. Senator Gerry Jones 
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~ will be Government Whip in the Senate, assisted 


T by Senator Graham Maguire and Senator Jim 


McKiernan as Deputies. 


~The new Chairperson of Caucus will be Bob 


= Brown with Bob Chynoweth as his Deputy. The 
Secretary of Caucus will be Ross Free. 
The Governor-General has agreed to swear in 


the new Ministry at Government House on 24 


July. 


Government: Secretaries to 
Departments 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 23 July: 


Subject to the requirements of the Public 
Service Act the Prime Minister proposes to recom- 
mend to the Governor-General the following 
appointments as Secretaries to Departments. 


Industrial Relations 
— Mr R.M. Taylor, AO 
Employment, Education and Training 
— Dr V.W. FitzGerald 
Transport and Communications 
—- Dr P.S. Wilenski, AO 
Primary Industries and Energy 
— Mr G.C. Evans 
The Arts, Sport and Environment, Tourism and 
Territories 
— Mr A.S. Biunn 
Community Services and Health 
— Mr AJ. Ayers, AO 


In the case of all other Departments the existing 
Department Secretary will continue. 

The Prime Minister also announced that the 
following would be appointed as Associate Secre- 
taries to Departments: 


Attorney-Generai’s 
—~ Mr A.D. Rose 
Transport and Communications 
— Mr R.D. Beale 
— Mr C.W.M. Freeland 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 
— Mr G.L. Miller 
Employment, Education and Training 
— Ms H. Williams 
Primary Industries and Energy 
— Mr A.D. McGaurr 
The Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tourism and 
Territories 
—— Mr Pj. Galvin (Environment) 
— Mr W.J. Harris (Territories) 
Community Services and Health 
— Mr B.V. McKay 
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Mr McKay will act as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Community Services and Health until the | 
completion of Mr Ayers’ appointment in the 
Efficiency Scrutiny Unit. 

Mr J.D. Enfield will be recommended for 
appointment as the new Public Service Commis- 
sioner and in the interim will be appointed to the 
Public Service Board. 

Mr H.B. MacDonald will be recommended for 
appointment to a senior position in the Data 
Protection Agency. 

Dr W.}. McG Tegart has been appointed as 
Secretary to the Australian Science and Tech- 
nology Council. 

Mr EMW. Visbord, OBE, will be recom- 
mended to the Governor-General for appointment 
as Ambassador to the OECD. 


Departmental Secretaries of existing 
Departments 


Prime Minister and Cabinet 

— Mr M.H. Codd 
Attorney-General’s 

— Mr P. Brazil 
Industry, Technology and Commerce 

— Dr D.T. Charles 
Treasury 

— Mr B. Fraser 
immigration, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs 

— Mr R.L. Brown 
Finance 

— Dr M.S. Keating 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 

— Dr $. Harris 
Defence 

—— Mr AJ. Woods, AO 
Social Security 

— Mr D. Volker 
Administrative Services 

— Mr G.G. Glenn 
Veteran’s Affairs 

—~ Mr NJ. Tanzer 
Aboriginal Affairs 

— Mr C.N. Perkins, AO 


INF Negotiations 
News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, welcomed today advice from the 
Soviet Embassy in Canberra of Soviet willingness 
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for the elimination of all U.S. and USSR intermedi- 
ate and shorter-range land-based nuclear missiles. 
‘Australia has long advocated this objective in its 
discussions with both superpowers’, Mr Hayden 
said. 

Mr Hayden recalled that until now the negotia- 
tions between the superpowers had been aimed at 
an agreement that would eliminate intermediate- 
range missiles (1000-5000 km) in Europe but at 
Soviet insistence would leave each side with 100 
warheads to be deployed in Soviet Asia and the 
continental United States. In addition, the USSR 
had accepted the simultaneous elimination of 
shorter-range land-based missiles (500-1000 km) 
in Europe but had again insisted on keeping its 
missiles deployed in Asia. Today’s reports were 
that Mr Gorbachev now agrees to earlier U.S. 
proposals for the complete elimination of both 
categories of missiles. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian Government 
had consistently expressed to both the United 
States and the Soviet Union its strongly held view 
that these weapons should be completely elimin- 
ated on a global basis. He had raised the matter 
directly with Soviet Foreign Minister Shevard- 
nadze. Recently the Soviet Ambassador in 
Canberra had been called in to the Department of 
Foreign Affairs to receive further Australian repre- 
sentations urging that even at this late stage in 
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negotiation the Soviet Union look again at the 
issue. Apart from the security benefits for the 
Asian-Pacific region, complete elimination of this 
Category of weapons would simplify the task of 
negotiating an effective verification regime for the 
agreement, Mr Hayden said. 


The Soviet Union is reported to have requested 
a special plenary meeting of the Geneva negotia- 
tions today to set out its proposal in full. 


Mr Hayden cautioned that even after the 
removal of this obstacle some hard bargaining lay 
ahead to finalise an agreement. He added that 
apart from the time-consuming process of translat- 
ing even close agreement in principle into treaty 
language several knotty problems remained, espe- 
cially the seventy-two Pershing | missiles owned 
by the Federal Republic of Germany but whose 
nuclear warheads were in U.S. custody under a 
long-standing U.S.-West German arrangement. 


Mr Hayden said that he nevertheless retained 
his earlier optimism that an agreement would be 
concluded, he hoped in 1987. Mr Hayden also 
said that the prospective agreement would set an 
invaluable precedent for arms control as it would 
involve the actual destruction without replace- 
ment of substantial numbers of modern, frontline 
nuclear missiles and would have to include 
pathbreaking verification arrangements. 


Professor Malcolm Smith welcomes to Mel- 
bourne Mr Seita Hattori, a Tokyo attorney who is 
spending two months with the Asian Law Centre 
as a lawyer-in-residence. The centre is funded by 
the Australian Attorney-General’s Department, 
the Victorian Law Foundation, the Melbourne 
University Law School Foundation and the Vic- 
torian State Government. (Promotion Australia 
photo). 













‘Government: Hawke Ministry 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 24 July: 


The third Hawke Ministry was sworn in at 
Government House, Canberra, this morning. The 
Governor-General had available to him the 
advice of the Commonwealth Solicitor-General, 
Dr Gavan Griffith, QC, to the effect that there is no 
constitutional bar to more than one Minister 
administering a Department of State. 





A copy of that advice is available, on request, - 
from the Prime Minister's press office. The 
Governor-General also approved the new Admi- 
nistrative Arrangements Order. 


Following, in amplification of the administra- 
tive changes provided with the media release of 
14 July 1987, is a list of the location of a number 
of functions and institutions not mentioned in that 
release. 


The full ministry held its first meeting at 
11.30am in the Cabinet Room, Parliament House. 





Portfolio location 


Function/Institution 





Administrative Services 


The Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tourism and 
Territories 


Parliament House Construction Authority 
lonospheric Prediction Service 


Canberra College of Advanced Education 
ACT Colleges of TAFE 
Institute of Arts and Music 


ACT employment policy 

ACT vocational training 

ACT industrial relations 

ACT Administration repairs and maintenance, 


including fitting out of leased premises 

Responsibility for the ACT Administration’s 
accommodation, including funding, (DAS will be 
the ACT Administration’s agent) 


ACT Administration transport services 
ACT legislative drafting 
ACT ordinances dealing with family law, 


administration of estates and trusts, legal aid, 
parole and prisoners, and ordinances affecting 
basic legal rights and obligations 


Australian Film, Television and Radio School 
National Institute of Dramatic Art 

National Science Centre 

Support for international conferences 


International expositions 


Australia Day 


Education, Employment and Training 


Australian National University 


Anglo-Australian Telescope Board 
Australian Maritime College 
Australian Research Grants Scheme 


Industry, Technology and Commerce 


Space Projects 


Australian Institute of Marine Science and Australian 


Marine Sciences and Technologies Advisory 
Committee 


Australian Nuclear Science and Technology 


Primary Industries - 


Organisation 
Radioactive waste management 


Forestry and water resources 


AAAA OANA aaa 
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Southern Africa: massacre of 
Mozambican civilians 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government condemned the brutal massacre of 
an estimated 380 civilians by guerillas opposing 
the Mozambique Government. 

This incident, which took place in the village of 
Homoine in southern Mozambique, underlines 
the horror being wrought by guerilla activities in 
Mozambique and compounds the tragic effect 
that the civil war is already having on the country, 
where an estimated 4.5 million Mozambicans are 
facing famine because of disruption to normal 
food production and distribution. 

Mr Hayden noted reports that the guerillas 
involved in the massacre had recently been 
resupplied in contravention to Nkomati peace 
accords with ammunition, mortars and other 
military equipment through air drops from South 
African aircraft near Lake Chitipe, in Inhambane 
province. The Nkomati Peace Accords were 
concluded between the Mozambique and South 
African Governments in 1984. 

Despite persistent calls by the international 
community for restraint and caution on all sides in 
southern Africa, reports indicate that the South 
African Government continues to be implicated in 
actions Causing a tragic loss of life in the region. 
The Homoine massacre follows a series of unpro- 
voked raids by South Africa on its neighbours 
since May 1986. The Australian Government calls 
on the South African Government immediately to 
reaffirm its commitment to the Nkomati Accords 
and to refrain from activities which serve to foster 
instability in the region through both direct and 
indirect means. 


lran-lraq war: Australian statement 
in response to the striking of a mine 
in the Persian Gulf by the U.S. vessel 
Bridgeton 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, said today that it was a matter of 
deep regret that the U.S. registered vessel Bridge- 
ton had struck a mine during the voyage to 
Kuwait. 
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The laying of mines in waters in which the 
vessels of another state have rights of access or 
passage, and the failure to give any warning or 
notification, was a breach of the principles of 
humanitarian law. Mr Hayden said that these 
general principles are properly regarded as legally 
binding on all states. 

Mr Hayden reaffirmed Australia’s deep commit- 
ment to the right of freedom of navigation. Mr 
Hayden said that the Australian Government had 
made clear its deep concern about attacks on 
civilian shipping and a possible widening of the 
war on many occasions. The Government had 
appealed to iran and iraq for an immediate 
ceasefire leading to negotiations, without pre- 
conditions, on a comprehensive settlement. 

There was now a serious danger of further 
incidents in the Persian Gulf. Mr Hayden urged 
restraint on all parties involved and called on tran 
and iraq to adhere to Security Council Resolution: 
598 calling for an immediate ceasefire in the war 
between iran and Iraq. | 

Mr Hayden said that he had welcomed Security 
Council Resolution 598, and had arranged for the 
Government's favourable response to the Resolu- 
tion to be brought to the attention of tran and irag. 








Sri Lanka-India relations: agreer 
on a communal settlement 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 July: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today welcomed reports that 
agreement had been reached with Indian assist- 
ance between the Sri Lankan Government and 
Tamil insurgents on the basis for a settlement of 
the long-running communal conflict in Sri Lanka. 

‘If these reports are well-founded, it is very good 
news indeed’, Mr Hayden said. 

it was too early to say that the conflict had 
ended. Everything would depend on the success- 
ful implementation of any settlement and its full 
acceptance by all sectors of the Sri Lankan 
community. But Mr Hayden described the news of 
the agreement as undoubtedly the most encourag- 
ing development to date in the tragic and bloody 
conflict which had divided Sri Lanka for the last 
few years. 

‘The Australian Government has consistently 
called for a peaceful, negotiated solution to the Sri 
Lankan problem. If this reported agreement repre- 
sents the first concrete step towards that aim, it has 
our wholehearted support’, Mr Hayden pointed 
out. 
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_ Immigration: USSR family reunion 
program 


: News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 July: 


Gratifying progress is being made in the family 
reunion program with the Soviet Union as a result 
of continuing contacts between the Australian and 
Soviet Governments. 

This was announced tonight by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Hayden, and the 
Minister for Immigration, Local Government and 
Ethnic Affairs, Mr Young. 

During the visit in March this year by the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, Mr Eduard Shevardnadze, the 
Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, Mr Hayden and Mr 
Young had drawn attention to the consolidated 
family reunion list presented to the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the context of the visit. 

This list had contained 51 cases covering 124 
individuals. : 

Mr Hayden and Mr Young said that the Soviet 
Embassy had recently presented to the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade a list of 31 cases 
in which favourable decisions were being 
granted. An additional five cases have also been 
resolved so that, in total, 36 cases covering 89 
individuals appear to have been resolved. 

The two Ministers expressed their satisfaction 
with this progress. 

But they remained concerned that it had not 
been possible for the Soviet Union to resolve all 
cases on the Australian list. Nevertheless, the 
speed of the Soviet response and the large 
numbers of people now permitted to depart 
represented a significant improvement over Au- 
stralia’s past experience with this important ques- 
tion. 

_ Mr Hayden and Mr Young hoped that the 

dialogue between Australia and the Soviet Union 
on this and related questions would continue to 
improve. 


- - Chile: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 


July: 
The Australian Government will make a cash 


-grant of $20 000 to the Chilean Red Cross Society 


(CRCS) to help the victims of serious flooding in 
Chile, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Mr Bill Hayden, MP, said today. 

The Chilean Government has declared a state of 
emergency following the flooding last month in 
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which a number of persons were killed and an 
estimated 34 000 people have been left homeless. 
Mr Hayden said that there had been extensive 
damage to infrastructure services, including com- 
munications, with many bridges and roads 
washed away. 

The situation is expected to worsen further as 
the full extent of the destruction becomes known. 

Funds for the grant will come from the 
emergency humanitarian assistance area of the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB), responsible for the management of Au- 
stralia’s overseas aid program. 


Australia- Yugoslavia relations: 
conviction of Dragolyub Pantelich 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 30 
July: 


Mr Spender seems determined to make a fool of 
himself and imperil the good work done by the 
Australian Mission in Belgrade Yugoslavia attend- 
ing to the rights of Mr Pantelich. 

Mr Spender is demanding megaphone diploma- 
cy in the ‘bluntest and most trenchant’ terms in the 
public domain. Not everything we have done has 
been made public. That has been for good and 
sufficient reason. If there is a time for unhelpful 
and abrasive rudeness to the Yugoslav authorities | 
can assure my fellow Australians it is not now. It 
would be far better at this point for calm and 
sensible behaviour from people like Mr Spender 
just as restrained commentary at this point would. 
be more helpful to Mr Pantelich. 

To do otherwise would certainly imperil his 
case and any opportunity of having Mr Pantelich 
freed. This case should not be exploited for the 
purposes of political grandstanding. 


Travel to Sri Lanka 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, on 31 July: 


Australians intending to travel to Sri Lanka 
should be aware that there has been a deteriora- 
tion in the security situation there. Given recent 
events in Sri Lanka and the imposition of an 
island-wide curfew, they should defer travel to Sri 
Lanka for the time being, unless absolutely 
necessary. 

Australians who do visit Sri Lanka are advised to 
exercise care at all times as the situation can 
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change rapidly. They are advised to avoid con- 
fined and/or crowded places. 

A consequence of security precautions is that 
visitors can expect to have their personal belong- 
ings inspected upon entry to many hotels, offices, 
shops and government buildings. When travelling 
in vehicles they may be required to stop at check 
points for further searches. 

Australian travellers on arrival in Sri Lanka 
should contact the Australian High Commission at 
3 Cambridge Place, Colombo (tel. 59 8767), for 
advice on the current security situation. Visitors 
should also register with the High Commission so 
they can be contacted if the need arises. 

Information concerning the situation in Sri 
Lanka is available from the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade in Canberra (tel. 062-61 3305) 
or the Department's State Offices in capital cities. 


Sri Lanka-India relations: agreement 
on a communal settlement 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today welcomed the signature 
by President Jayewardene of Sri Lanka and Prime 
Minister Gandhi of India of an agreement to bring 
peace to Sri Lanka after years of inter-communal 
Strife. 

‘The agreement demonstrates great political 
courage and vision by the Governments of India 
and Sri Lanka at a time when many despaired that 
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the communal conflict would never end’, Mr 
Hayden said. ‘President Jayewardene and Prime 
Minister Gandhi have taken bold steps to bring 
peace and stability back to Sri Lanka. Australia is 
encouraged by these recent developments and, as 
a long-standing friend of Sri Lanka, urges all 
communities within Sri Lanka to work together for 
the restoration of harmony and progress.’ 

The agreement calls for a ceasefire on both 
sides, and the surrendering of weapons by Tamil 
insurgents to designated authorities. A general 
amnesty will be granted to political and other 
prisoners being held in custody under the Preven- 
tion of Terrorism Act and other emergency laws. 
The Sri Lanka security force will be confined to 
the barracks it occupied before the launching of a 
major offensive last May. 

A key provision of the agreement calls for the 
joining of the Northern and Eastern Provinces into 
one administrative unit. By December 31, 1988, a 
referendum will be held in the Eastern Province to 
decide whether that province should remain 
joined to the North. In the interim, the single 
administrative unit will have its own elected 
Provincial Council, one Governor, one Chief 
Minister and one Board of Ministers. 

India and Sri Lanka agreed on a number of 
measures designed to implement the agreement 
and safeguard its major objectives. The Govern- 
ments have agreed that Indian territory will not be 
used for activities prejudicial to the unity, integrity 
and security of Sri Lanka and that Sri Lanka may 
invite an Indian peacekeeping contingent to 
guarantee and enforce the cessation of hostilities. 
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COMMONWEALTH HEADS OF GOVERNMENT MEETING 


Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting: 


Vancouver 1987 


The Vancouver Declaration on 
World Trade 


The Commonwealth leaders representing a 
wide range of both developed and developing 
countries note with grave concern rising global 
protectionist pressures. Continuing implementa- 
tion of protectionist measures would be counter- 
productive, would increase the risk of further 
exchange rate instability and would exacerbate 
the problems of development and indebtedness. 
Trade restrictions affect particularly the exports 
and growth prospects of developing countries and 
their ability to service debt, all of which in turn 
impact adversely on the economies of the indus- 
trial countries. 

-We welcome the progress of negotiations in the 
Uruguay Round covering a range of important 
subjects. We will work for a balanced outcome to 
develop a more open, viable and durable mul- 
tilateral trading system to promote growth and 
_ development. We recognise the growing impor- 
tance and the asymmetrical position of develop- 
ing countries in the trading system. This un- 
derlines the need to give special consideration to 
their interests within the agreed framework of the 
_ Uruguay Round. It is essential that the Punta del 
Este commitments on ‘standstill’ and ‘rollback’ be 
fully respected and implemented. 


We agree on the crucial need for reform of all 
trade distorting agricultural policies, both domes- 
tic and international. We urge early action on 
agriculture in the Uruguay Round so as to reduce 
the uncertainty, imbalances and instability in 
world markets. This will benefit both developed 
and developing countries. 


A strong, credible working GATT is essential to 
the well-being of all trading countries and is the 
best bulwark against mounting protectionist pres- 
sures. The functioning of the GATT should be 
improved through enhancing its role in maintain- 
ing an open multilateral system and its capacity in 
the area of dispute settlement. We hope that the 
negotiations will make sufficient progress on 
agriculture and other key subjects to enable a 
mid-term ministerial review of the Uruguay 
Round as allowed for in the Punto del Este 
Declaration. 


We welcome the assistance which the Com- 
monwealth Secretariat is providing to member 
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governments in the trade field, including the re- 
establishment of a Trade Adviser's Office in Gen- 
eva and increased levels of technical support, and 
we request the Secretary-General to continue to 
give priority to work in this field. In addition, the 
larger States of the Commonwealth undertake to 
assist developing countries, including smaller 
States, through regular consultations and trade 
policy training programs. 


Vancouver 
15 October 1987 


The Okanagan Statement on South- 
ern Africa and program of action 


We continue to recognise the situation in south- 
ern Africa as one of the major challenges facing 
the world community today. We reaffirm our 
shared international responsibility to work 
together for the total eradication of apartheid and 
the brutalities that it continues to inflict on its 
victims within and in the neighbourhood of South 
Africa. 


We consider that the crisis engendered in the 
region by apartheid has seriously deteriorated 
since our last meeting in Nassau. Repressive 
measures resulting in more suffering and loss of 
life have been intensified within South Africa, and 
the toll taken by acts of war and destruction 
directed against South Africa's neighbours in an 
attempt to sustain and defend apartheid has con- 
tinued to rise. Southern Africa desperately needs 
regional peace and stability. 


It is, therefore, our collective view that the 
urgency of international action against the in- 
tolerable situation that exists in southern. Africa 
has heightened and that as Commonwealth mem- 
bers we have the continuing obligation to make 
an effective contribution towards the ending of 
apartheid and relieving South Africa’s neighbours 
of the burden of being forced to devote much of 
their resources to their resolute and determined 
efforts to defend their security and advance the 
cause of freedom and independence in their 
region. We recognise that these States are making 
intolerable sacrifices in a cause that concerns all 
countries and people. 


We have reviewed developments in southern 
Africa since our Nassau Meeting which produced 
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the Accord on Southern Africa and reaffirmed our 
shared commitment to its objectives. We also 
recall the London Review Meeting in August 1986 
which considered the Report of the Eminent Per- 
sons Group (EPG), ‘Mission to South Africa’, 
established under the Nassau Accord. The EPG 
was to initiate, in the context of a suspension of 
violence on ail sides, a process of dialogue across 
lines of colour, politics, and religion, with a view 
to establishing a non-racial and representative 
government. 

Meeting for the first time in full session since 
the publication of the Report, we warmly com- 
mend the work of the EPG and agree that the EPG 
mission offered a real opportunity for the South 
African Government to initiate a negotiating 
process between the Government and the true 
representatives of the black majority, leading ul- 
timately, to a peaceful resolution of the problem 
of apartheid and to a break in the cycle of 
violence in the region. Pretoria’s rejection of the 
‘Negotiating Concept’, submitted by the EPG, 
which was underlined by its brutal attacks against 
Botswana, Zambia and Zimbabwe on 19 May 
1986, was nothing less than a tragedy for the 
region, 

At Nassau, we appealed to the authorities in 
Pretoria to take a number of steps in a genuine 
manner and as a matter of urgency if the crisis of 
apartheid was not to end in even greater tragedy. 
In spite of the Pretoria regime's increased intran- 
sigence since Nassau, we remain convinced that 
only through negotiations can catastrophe be 
averted. We are encouraged in this by the obvious 
yearning for peace with justice which is evident 
amongst South Africa's peoples of all races as was 
dramatically highlighted by the recent Dakar 
Meeting. Accordingly, we again call on the South 
African Government to accept the ‘Negotiating 
Concept’ of the EPG which remains as valid today 
as it was when the Group put it forward. 


Commonwealth Response — Sanctions 


With the exception of Britain we believe that 
economic and other sanctions have had a sig- 
nificant effect on South Africa and that their wider, 
tighter, and more intensified applications must 
remain an essential part of the international com- 
munity’s response to apartheid. 

We realise that if the sanctions and other 
measures we have adopted are to have maximum 
effect, they must be part of a wider program of 
international action. While mindful of the wide- 
spread view within the international community 
that comprehensive and mandatory sanctions 
would be the quickest route to bring Pretoria to 
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the negotiating table, we, with the exception of 
Britain, believe that, pending the acceptance of 
such a position by the international community as 
a whole, genuine efforts should be made to secure 
the universal adoption of the measures now adop- 
ted by most Commonwealth and other countries 
including the United States and the Nordic coun- 
tries. We commit ourselves to continuing efforts to 
secure a more concerted application of a global 
sanctions program. 

Further, in the interest of greater effectiveness, 
we have decided to continue coordination by the 
Secretariat of the implementation of measures as 
agreed by each member and to identify any efforts 
to frustrate them. 

With the exception of Britain, we agree to 
evaluate on a continuous basis the application of 
sanctions in order to assess their impact. 
Moreover, given the significance of South Africa’s 
relationship with the international financial sys- 
tem and the need for a better understanding of 
developments and possibilities in this sphere, with 
the exception of Britain we will initiate an expert 
study, drawing on independent sources, to ex- 
amine this aspect of the South African economy. 

Finally, mindful of our commitment at Nassau 
which we reatfirm here in Vancouver, we agree 
that we will continue to take further action in- 
dividually and collectively as deemed appropriate 
in response to the situation as it evolves until 
apartheid is dismantled, in the case of all but 
Britain that includes sanctions. 


South Africa and its Neighbours 


in addition to our program of action addressed 
directly to apartheid itself, we believe that the 
desperate plight of South Africa’s neighbours calls 
for a comprehensive response from the inter- 
national community. Substantial and invaluable 
help is already being provided by several Com- 
monwealth countries through programs of de- 
velopment assistance and security. However, the 
capacity of South Africa's neighbours to resist 
Pretoria’s policy of destablisation and destruction 
must be strengthened. 

South Africa’s aims are clear enough. In part, 
their actions are intended to coerce the Front-Line 
States into abandoning support for the black 
majority in South Africa, and to force them into 
co-existence with apartheid. They are also inten- 
ded to perpetuate the dependence on South Africa 
of the majority of these countries whose develop- 
ment efforts are now being undermined by the 
need to confront Pretoria’s aggression. Therefore, 
if assistance for the region’s development is to be 
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effective, the international Community must also 
address the security needs of the Front-Line States. 

The Commonwealth is well placed to give a 
lead in this field. The Commonwealth has always 
considered assistance to the region as an integral 
part of its support for the struggle against aparth- 
eid. But so far, such assistance has been directed 
mainly to efforts to reduce dependence on South 
Africa. In the face of a systematic campaign to 
undermine the economies of these countries, the 
Commonwealth should itself take — and en- 
courage the wider community to take — a broader 
view of the region’s needs; assistance is needed 
both to advance disengagement from the South 
African economy and to provide for its security 
against South African aggression. 

Against this background, and while acknowled- 
ing the continuing value of the forms of bilateral 
and multilateral assistance now being provided, 
we have decided to initiate an enhanced program 
of coordinated Commonwealth assistance consis- 
tent with and complementary to the objectives of 
SADCC and other agencies collaborating to this 
end with the region, including the Africa Fund. 
We see these efforts as directed towards the Front- 
Line and neighbouring States, particularly 
Mozambique. We further see these efforts direc- 
ted to key sectors such as transportation and 
communications, embracing both their rehabilita- 
tion and their physical protection. In this respect 
we have decided to give priority attention to the 
Limpopo Line and the Port of Maputo. On a 
related matter, we propose to examine the ques- 
tion of transit rights of the land-locked States of the 
region. 

We see Mozambique in a key geographical 
position in relation to the Front-Line States. If the 
region is to cease to be hostage to South Africa, 
special and urgent attention must be given to the 
needs of Mozambique. We have, therefore, de- 
cided to establish a special fund to provide tech- 
nical assistance to Mozambique. We also stand 
ready, if requested, to embark upon a process of 
consultations with a view to enabling those of our 
members in a position to do so to make ap- 
propriate contributions to the security needs of 
Mozambique and the other Front-Line States re- 
quiring such help. 


Reaching into South Africa 


We are agreed that the Commonwealth should 
give support to the victims and opponents of 
apartheid within South Africa. 

We endorse individual and collective efforts to 
provide assistance to the victims of apartheid and 
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Mr Michael Duffy, MP, Minister for Trade Negotiations. 
(Promotion Australia photo) 


we resolve to augment those efforts to the fullest 
extent possible. We recognise the particular value 
of the Nassau Fellowship Program in providing 
educational opportunities to young South 
Africans, and intend to expand it. 

In light of the problems created by the state of 
emergency and other repressive measures in 
South Africa, we consider the provision of human- 
itarian and legal assistance to detainees and their 
families a high priority, and those in a position to 
do so undertake to increase their individual efforts 
in this regard. 

Recognising its growing importance, we shall 
also increase our support to the trade union 
movement in South Africa, in particular, to labour 
education. 

We plan wherever possible to increase our 
individual contributions to economic and social 
development programs in such fields as educa- 
tion. 

Despite having to confirm the conclusion of the 
EPG that Pretoria is not prepared to negotiate 
fundamental change in South Africa, we believe 
that we should take advantage of any opportunity 
to promote real internal dialogue. In the absence 
of movement by the authorities in Pretoria, we 
shall increase our contacts with South Africans of 
differing viewpoints. We shall make an enhanced 
effort to give support to the opponents of aparth- 
eid through such activities as the organisation of 
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conferences on the future of South Africa, the 
arrangement of visits and the publication of 
studies related to ending apartheid. We have 
agreed to consider means by which these ac- 
tivities could be coordinated and their importance 
highlighted. 


The need for Commonwealth action to coun- 
teract South African propaganda and censorship 
by exposing the truth about apartheid has been 
made more pressing by the draconian curbs im- 
posed on the press at the beginning of 1987. 
These amount to an all out attempt to replace 
independent reporting of events in the country 
with its own propaganda. Largely as a result of 
these restrictions, much of what is happening in 
South Africa no longer reaches the television 
screens and newspapers of the outside world. 


In view of what is at stake, we are agreed that 
the Commonwealth should give high priority to 
counteracting South African propaganda and cen- 
sorship. 


Namibia 

We are gravely concerned that the impasse in 
Namibia’ progress to independence under the 
terms of Resolution 435 seems to have assumed 
the proportions of a permanent stalemate. We 
again stress the illegality of South Africa’s 
presence in Namibia and we remain unanimously 
convinced of the view that Resolution 435 
provides the only basis for an internationally 
acceptable settlement of the Namibian question. 


Linking the withdrawal of Cuban forces to a 
settlement under Resolution 435, a linkage which 
we have unanimously rejected, has, in effect, 
provided an opening for the South African regime 
to continue to frustrate any progress towards 
implementation of the Resolution. The challenge, 
therefore, is to develop an effective process of 
negotiation leading to the Resolution’s implemen- 
tation. 


At Nassau we made it clear that the action 
which we envisaged in the Accord on Southern 
Africa should be directed equally towards ensur- 
ing South Africa’s compliance with the wishes of 
the international community on the question of 
Namibia. We also recall that at New Delhi we 
agreed that if South Africa continued to obstruct 
the implementation of Resolution 435, the adop- 
tion of appropriate measures under the Charter of 
the United Nations would have to be considered. 
These continue to be valid conclusions. 
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The way forward 


The unfolding, but often unseen, tragedy of 
South Africa impels us to ensure that the world 
continues to focus its attention on apartheid until 
we meet again in full session. With the exception 
of Britain, we see great value as a measure of our 
continuing concern in establishing a Committee 
of Foreign Ministers able to meet periodically to 
provide high level impetus and guidance in furth- 
erance of the objectives of this statement. The 
Committee will comprise the Foreign Ministers of 
Australia, Guyana, India, Nigeria, Tanzania, Zam- 
bia and Zimbabwe and will be chaired by the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada. 

We believe that this Statement provides a 
framework for a significant Commonwealth in- 
itiative to assist the region, and is one to which a 
number of Commonwealth countries, who hith- 
erto have not been in a position to contribute to 
multilateral efforts, will be enabled to do so. It will 
require detailed consultations between both 
donor Commonwealth governments and the 
countries in question. We are instructing the 
Secretary-General to initiate these processes as a 
matter of the highest priority. 


Lake Okanagan 
16 October 1987 


Statement on Fiji 


Commonwealth leaders acknowledged that an 
the basis of established Commonwealth conven- 
tions Fiji's membership of the Commonwealth 
lapsed with the emergence of the Republic on 15 
October. They viewed with sadness the develop- 
ments in Fiji and hoped for a resolution of the 
problem by the people of Fiji on a basis consistent 
with the principles that have guided the Common- 
wealth. They agreed that the Commonwealth 
would, if requested, be ready to offer its good 
office towards such a resolution and, on such 
basis, if the circumstances warrant, to consider the 
question of Fiji's membership of the Common- 
wealth if asked to do so. 


Vancouver 
16 October 1987 


Communique 


Commonwealth Heads of Government met in 
Vancouver from 13 to 17 October 1987. Of the 45 
countries which attended 37 were represented by 
Heads of State or Prime Ministers. The Prime 
Minister of Canada, Mr Brian Mulroney, was in 
the chair. 
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Heads of Government sent a message of 
felicitation to Her Majesty The Queen as Head of 
the Commonwealth. They welcomed with special 
pleasure the opportunity of meeting in Vancouver, 
and expressed deep appreciation of the excellent 
arrangements for the Meeting and the generous 
hospitality extended to them by the Canadian 
Government. 

Heads of Government expressed their deep 
grief at the death of Prime Minister Errol Barrow of 
Barbados, and recalled his significant contribu- 
tions to the Commonwealth. 

Heads of Government separately issued the 
Vancouver Declaration on World Trade, the 
Okanagan Statement on Southern Africa, and a 
Statement on Fiji. 

Heads of Government stressed the importance 
they attached to sustained and constructive inter- 
national dialogue and negotiation aimed at creat- 
ing a world free of insecurity and tension and 
promoting an era of genuine accord in inter- 
national relations. They agreed that the issues 
facing the world community towards the end of 
the 1980s were as challenging as ever. As an 
association ringing together such a representative 
group of countries, they were aware that their 
discussions had a value transcending their own 
national interests, with the potential to make a 
constructive contribution to the improvement of 
international relations. They expressed their re- 
solve to make full use of the Commonwealth’s 
capacity to assist the world community, drawing 
upon its proven facility for enlarging consensus. 

Heads of Government were conscious of the 
value of cooperation among their governments in 
their efforts to secure a better life for their people 
and identified areas in which joint efforts could 
bring shared benefits. They renewed their pledge 
to make appropriate resources available to Com- 
monwealth multilateral undertakings to enable 
them to respond effectively to the needs and 
aspirations of member countries. The views of 
Heads of Government on a number of issues and 
problems are set out below. 


Global trends and prospects 


Heads of Government were conscious that they 
were meeting at a time when an improvement in 
super power relations was holding out the prosp- 
ect of a more peaceful global environment. Wel- 
coming recent developments in East-West rela- 
tions, they called on the leaders of the Soviet 
Union and the United States to work with vigour 
and commitment for continued progress in arms 
control and disarmament. 
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Heads of Government took the view that greater 
accord and cooperation between the super 
powers would contribute to the improvement of 
the international environment and to resolving 
political disputes. 

In reviewing a number of international issues, 
Heads of Government were acutely aware of the 
interrelationship of economic and political factors 


in efforts to ensure international peace and => 


security and of the urgent need to strengthen the 
role of the United Nations in dealing with both 
military and non-military threats to security. 

Heads of Government expressed the hope that 
the improvement in East-West relations, and pros- 
pects for peace and security and greater recogni- 
tion of interdependence would be reflected in 
greater international cooperation for develop- 
ment. They called for a clearer acknowledgment 
of the need for partnership and coordinated ap- 
proaches on the widest possible basis to secure a 
more robust world economy, and reiterated their 
commitment to efforts to revitalise international 
cooperation for development and their support for 
international institutions which sustain develop- 
ment. 


Disarmament 


Heads of Government welcomed the progress 
in the Geneva talks on reducing intermediate- 
range nuclear weapons. Recognising that this 
every effort be made to achieve agreement on 
significant reductions in strategic nulcear arms 
with a view to preventing an arms race in space 
and terminating it on earth. They expressed the 
hope that an IMF agreement would provide im- 
petus for progress in other areas of disarmament, 
particularly for securing a world-wide reduction 
in conventional forces and achieving an 
agreement on banning the developing, produc- 
tion, stock-piling and deployment of chemical 
weapons. They believed that further progress on 
the verification issue would have a favourable 
influence on all disarmament negotiations. 

Heads of Government welcomed the recent 
agreement between the U.S. and the USSR to start 
negotiations with the aim of agreeing upon affect- 
ive verification measures which would make it 
possible to ratify the U.S./USSR Threshold Test 
Ban of the Treaty of 1974 and the Peaceful 
Nuclear Explosions Treaty of 1976 and to proceed 
thereafter to negotiating further limitations on 
nuclear testing. Heads of Government believed 
that this would facilitate progress towards the 
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achievement of a negotiated and verifiable Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty. In the meantime, most 
Heads of Government stressed the need for 
earnest efforts to be made for an immediate half to 
the testing of nuclear weapons. 


Noting the conclusions of the recent UN Con- 
ference on Disarmament and Development, 
Heads of Government called for efforts to ensure 
that progress in arms control was accompanied 
where possible by a reduction in the budgets for 
both nuclear and conventions arms. 


Heads of Government urged all countries with- 
out exception to contribute to efforts in the field of 
disarmament. 


Cyprus 


Heads of Government reaffirmed the position 
they had taken at Nassau and their support for the 
independence, sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
unity and non-aligned status of Cyprus, and re- 
iterated their condemnation and non-recognition 
of the unilateral declaration of independence by 
the Turkish—Cypriot leadership in November 
1983. They further denounced all subsequent 
steps anc measures taken in order to consolidate 
the secessionist ‘State’ in the area of Cyprus 
which, te their deep regret, still remained under 
foreign occupation. They noted with satistaction 
that no other country besides Turkey had recogn- 
ised or assisted this legal entity and called upon 
all States not to recognise any Cypriot State other 
than the Republic of Cyprus. 


Heads of Government expressed their concern 
over the findings of the Report of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations on the situation in 
the Republic of Cyprus. They stressed the speedy 
need for the withdrawal of all foreign troops and 
settlers from the Republic of Cyprus and in this 
respect noted with interest the proposal made by 
President Kyprianou for the demilitarisation of the 
Republic of Cyprus. Heads of Government stres- 
sed the importance of securing compliance with 
the United Nations Resolutions on Cyprus in 
general and in particular Security Council Resolu- 
tions 541 (1983) and 550 (1984) calling for the 
withdrawal of all secessionist actions as well as for 
the transfer of the City of Varosha to the adminis- 
tration of the United Nations as a first practical 
step in improving the situation. 


Heads of Government supported the continua- 
tion of the mission of good offices of the United 
Nations Secretary-General entrusted to him by 
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Security Council Resolution 550 for finding a just 
and viable solution to the Cyprus problem in 
conformity with the Charter and United Nations 
resolutions on Cyprus and called on all parties to 
cooperate fully with the Secretary-General. They 
also noted the proposal made by President 
Kyprianou for a United Nations-sponsored Inter- 
national Conference on Cyprus. 


Heads of Government commended the work of 
the Commonwealth Action Group on Cyprus they 
had set up at their 1983 Meeting in New Delhi 
and the support it had given to the United Nations 
Secretary-General’s good offices mission. As an 
expression of continuing solidarity with the Gov- 
ernment and people of Cyprus and their 
colleague, the President of Cyprus, they agreed in 
accordance with the stand taken by the Common- 
wealth countries that the Group should continue 
to monitor developments within the scope of its 
terms of reference including in particular assisting 
the Secretary-General’s efforts. 


Belize 


Heads of Government noted with regret 
Guatemala’s continued non-recognition of Be- 
lize’s sovereignty and independence, which they 
viewed as inconsistent with the movement 
towards peace and democracy in Central 
America. They urged the parties to pursue 
negotiations to achieve an early and lasting set- 
tlement, based on the acceptance of Belize’s right 
to strengthen its sovereignty and independence 
and to preserve its territorial integrity and in- 
violability. Renewing their commitment to co- 
operate in the search for a settlement, they reques- 
ted the Secretary-General to convene the Com- 
monwealth Ministerial Committee on Belize 
whenever necessary. They commended the con- 
tinuing role of the British Government in helping 
to provide for Belize’s security. 


Guyana 


Heads of Government welcomed the improved 
relations between Guyana and Venezuela, and 
the increase in cooperation in several areas be- 
tween the two countries. In relation to the con- 
troversy arising from Venezuela's territorial claim 
they were encouraged by the continuing efforts 
and the determination of the two governments to 
reach agreement in accordance with the 1966 
Geneva Agreement. 
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South Pacific 


Heads of Government reaffirmed their support 
for the right of the peoples of the remaining non- 
self-governing territories of the South Pacific to 
self-determination and independence in accor- 
dance with the Charter and decolonisation princi- 
ples and practices of the United Nations. They 
noted that at the 41st Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly New Caledonia had 
been reinscribed on the List of Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, expressed the hope that the situa- 
tion in New Caledonia would not be allowed to 
threaten the stability of the region. They stressed 
the need to secure an early settlement on the 
political future of New Caledonia which reflected 
requirements for a viable political solution and 
recognised the inalienable right of all the peoples 
of the territory to participate by means of free and 
democratic processes in framing the society in 
which they live. They also noted the unanimous 
view of the members of the South Pacific Forum 
that the recent referendum in New Caledonia had 
been fundamentally flawed and had made no 
contribution to the resolution of the situation in 
the territory which could only be achieved 
through a genuine act of self-determination. 


Heads of Government expressed their belief 
that nuclear weapon free zones on the basis, 
among other criteria, of agreements freely arrived 
at among States of a region, could constitute an 
important disarmament measure. They recalled 
that the adoption of the South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone Treaty by the South Pacific Forum on 6 
August 1985 had been an important step in global 
and regional efforts to prevent nuclear prolifera- 
tion. They noted that the Treaty had entered into 
force on 11 December 1986, that Nuclear 
Weapon States had been asked to support the 
Treaty through adherence to the accompanying 
Protocols, and that the number of parties to the 
Treaty now totalled nine. They expressed the hope 
that Nuclear Weapon States adhering to the 
Protocols would do so without reservation or 
interpretation. Most of them renewed their strong 
opposition to the continuation of nuclear tests in 
the region. 


indian Ocean 


Heads of Government noted the efforts made by 
the Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian Ocean 
towards agreement on preparatory work for the 
long-delayed United Nations Conference on the 
Implementation of the 1971 Declaration of the 
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Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace. They emphas- 
ised the importance of the Conference in view of 
the continuing military presence of outside 
powers in the Indian Ocean. They reiterated the 
need to carry forward the preparations ex- 
peditiously in order to enable the convening of the 
Conference at Colombo, with the participation of 
all concerned States, at an early date but not later 
than 1990 as recommended by the Ad Hoc 
Committee to the 42nd United Nations Genera! 
Assembly. In this context they called for full and 
active participation in the Conference by all per- 
manent members of the Security Council and 
major maritime users, which was essential for the 
success of the Conference. 


South Asia 


Heads of Government welcomed the Indo-Sri 
Lanka Agreement recently signed by the President 
of Sri Lanka and the Prime Minister of India as an 
act of the highest statesmanship. They were happy 
to note that the Agreement meets the legitimate 
aspirations of all the people in Sri Lanka within a 
democratic system of governance. It brings to an 
end the ethnic violence in Sri Lanka, restores 
peace and normalcy, and ensures the unity, in- 
tegrity and security of the country. They ac- 
claimed the Agreement as one arrived at 
bilaterally between two Member States of the 
Commonwealth in a spirit of understanding and 
accommodation which will ensure regional peace 
and stability. Heads of Government wished the 
two leaders every success in the full implementa- 
tion of the Agreement. They affirmed their fullest 
support for the territorial integrity, independence 
and sovereignty of Sri Lanka. 


Heads of Government noted with satisfaction 
the establishment of the South Asian Association 
for Regional Cooperation (SAARC) in which the 
majority of members were Commonwealth coun- 
tries. They viewed its emergence as evidence of 
the continuing appeal of regionalism and were 
hopeful that it would contribute significantly to 
the region’s peace, stability and progress. 


South East Asia 


Heads of Government viewed with great con- 
cern the persisting tensions in South East Asia, 
arising particularly from the continuing armed 
conflict in Kampuchea, which posed a serious 
threat to peace and security in the region and, if 
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left unchecked, would lead to intervention by 
major powers. They reaffirmed their support for 
the right of the people of Kampuchea to determine 
their own destiny free from foreign interference, 
subversion and coercion. They reiterated the call 
they had made at previous meetings for the 
speedy withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Kampuchea and agreed on the urgent need for a 
comprehensive political settlement which would 
endure peace in the region. Noting the recent 
developments on the issue, they expressed the 
hope that these developments would lead to such 
a settlement. 


As a further means of ensuring lasting peace 
and stability in the region, Heads of Government 
noted with approved efforts being made towards 
the early establishment of a zone of peace, 
freedom and neutrality in the region, and urged all 
States to fully support these efforts. 


Mediterranean 


Heads of Government expressed their concern 
at the persistence of unresolved conflicts in the 
Mediterranean region. They renewed their call for 
restraint and stressed that a just and durable 
settlement to the problems of the region in 
accordance with United Nations resolutions 
would make a significant contribution towards the 
easing of tension and the improvement of inter- 
national security. They also took account of the 
close interrelationship between security and 
cooperation in the Mediterranean and Europe as a 
whole. 


Heads of Government welcomed the continu- 
ing initiatives by Mediterranean States to enhance 
peace, security and cooperation in their region. 
They noted with interest the results and decisions 
of the Second Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the 
Non-Aligned Mediterranean countries held in 
Brioni, Yugoslavia in June 1987, and welcomed in 
particular the expressed intention of these coun- 
tries to work with the other countries in the region 
for improving relations, reducing tensions and 
resolving conflicts through peaceful means. 


The Caribbean 


Heads of Government noted with satisfaction 
the continuing efforts to strengthen region 
cooperation in the Caribbean, including the 
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decision at the Eleventh Meeting of the Organisa- 
tion of Eastern Caribbean States (OECS) in May 
1987 to work towards the political union of OECS 
Member States. They agreed that the Common- 
wealth should support wherever possible this 
initiative designed to reduce the vulnerability of 
small economies about which the Common- 
wealth had expressed concern at earlier meetings. 


Central America 


Heads of Government expressed deep concern 
at the dangerous tensions arising from the un- 
resolved problems of the Middle East, especially 
the Palestinian issue, which continued to pose a 
grave threat to international peace and security. 
Concern was also expressed at the situation in the 
territories occupied by Israel. They recognised 
that a just and lasting settlement should be on the 
basis of the relevant United Nations resolutions, 
the withdrawal of Israel from territories occupied 
since 1967, and recognition of the rights of the 
Palestinian people, including their inalienable 
right to a homeland, as well as the right of all 
states in the region to live in peace within secure 
borders. 


Heads of Government noted the growing sup- 
port for the convening of an International Peace 
Conference on the Middle East under United 
Nations auspices in order to achieve a just and 
comprehensive solution to the Middie East 
problem. They were of the view that the participa- 
tion of all parties directly concerned in the Arab- 
Israel conflict, including the Palestinians, and the 
Permanent Members of the United Nations 
Security Council, would be a sine qua non tor 
attaining the objectives of the Conference. Most 
Heads of Government reaffirmed their views that 
the Palestine Liberation Organisation, as the sole 
regitimate representative of the Palestinian peo- 
ple, must be involved on an equal footing in 
negotiations for a settlement. 


Heads of Government expressed their deep 
concern at the violence which continues in 
various parts of Lebanon. They reaffirmed their 
support for the territorial integrity, independence 
and sovereignty of Lebanon. They also expressed 
the hope that genuine efforts would continue to be 
made towards national reconciliation in Lebanon. 
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The Gulf 


Heads of Government were gravely concerned 
about the increasingly dangerous situation in the 
Gulf with the continuation of the Iran/llraq con- 
flict which had already taken a colossal toll in 
human lives. They acknowledged that the conflict 
increased tensions in the wider area posing a 
threat to international peace and security. In 
stressing the need to intensify efforts to achieve a 
settlement, they called upon the parties to accept 
Security Council Resolution 598 as a first step 
towards a negotiated settlement and expressed 
their support for the efforts of the United Nations 
Secretary-General in this respect. 


Afghanistan 


Heads of Government reaffirmed support for 
the efforts of the United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral and his Special Representative to achieve a 
solution to the problem of Afghanistan which 
would leave the Afghan people free to determine 
their own future, guarantee the right of Afghan 
refugees to return to their homes in safety and 
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honour, and which was based on the withdrawal 
of foreign troops, strict observance of the princi- 
ples of non-intervention and non-interference and 
full respect for the independence, sovereignty and 
non-aligned status of Afghanistan. 


Small States 


Heads of Government reaffirmed their view that 
because of their particular problems, small States 
merited special measures of support and should 
continue to have priority in the developmental 
assistance given by the Secretariat. They recog- 
nised that international developments continued 
to demonstrate the peculiar vulnerability of these 
States and noted that, since the publication of the 
Commownealth Report, Vulnerability: Small 
States in the Global Society, several initiatives had 
been taken by small States themselves, as well as 
under bilateral and regional arrangements, to 
improve their security. They urged the continua- 
tion of efforts towards the achievement, at both 
domestic and global levels, of an environment 
conducive to the security and viability of these 
States. 





Atghan refugees crossing the Afghan—Pakistani border. (UNHCR photo by P. Meijer) 
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Heads of Government expressed appreciation 
of the support given by several member govern- 
ments which had enabled the office facility 
established in New York for permanent missions 
to the United Nations of small Commonwealth 
States to be enlarged. They noted that the enlarged 
facility, due to be fully functioning in early 1988, 
would benefit small States from Africa, Asia, the 
Caribbean and the Pacific, and welcomed it as an 
admirable example of Commonwealth coopera- 
tion. 

The conclusion of Heads of Government on the 
economic problems of small States are set out in 
paragraphs 71 to 75. 


Human rights 


Heads of Government reaffirmed their commit- 
ment to the observance of human rights. They 
welcomed the work of the Secretariat’s Human 
Rights Unit in promoting understanding and 
respect for human rights within the Common- 
wealth, in accordance with the principles en- 
shrined in Commonwealth Declarations and the 
main international human rights instruments. 
They agreed to give active consideration to early 
ratification of or accession to those instruments. 
They asked the Secretariat to continue to facilitate 
exchanges of information on law reform, national 
institutions and domestic procedures for the 
promotion of human rights in Commonwealth 
countries. 

Heads of Government affirmed their respect for 
the rules of international humanitarian law and 
universally recognised humanitarian principles. 
They expressed support for the International 
Committee of the Red Cross in its efforts to protect 
and assist the victims of armed conflicts on the 
basis of the 1949 Geneva Conventions and the 
1977 Additional Protocols, 


Mutual assistance in judicial matters 


Heads of Government welcomed the Common- 
wealth Scheme for Mutual Assistance in Criminal 
Matters which Commonwealth Law Ministers had 
adopted at their meeting in Harare in 1986 to 
establish a framework for greatly enhanced 
cooperation between courts, prosecution auth- 
orities and law enforcement agencies in Com- 
monwealth countries. They pledged to accord 
urgency to the implementation of the Scheme 
which had placed the Commonwealth in the 
vanguard of international efforts in this field. 
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Heads of Government also expressed satisfac- 
tion at the adoption by Law Ministers of a scheme 
for the transfer of convicted offenders within the 
Commonwealth, based on the desirability of furth- 
ering the rehabilitation of offenders and easing 
their eventual reintegration into society in their 
own countries. 


Terrorism 


Heads of Government reiterated their deep 
concern over the incidence of terrorism world- 
wide and their condemnation of all terrorist ac- 
tivities whether perpetrated by individuals, groups 
or States. They renewed their pledge to counter 
terrorism by every means possible and to streng- 
then their cooperation, both formal and informal, 
in preventing and combatting all forms-of terror- 
ism. They also recognised the urgent need to 
encourage universal adoption of the relevant 
international conventions, to strengthen their ad- 
herence to these conventions, and to promote 
appropriate action through competent inter- 
national organisations. 

They urged all countries to fulfil their obligation 
under international law to refrain from organising, 
instigating, assisting or participating in terrorist 
acts in other States or acquiescing in activities 
within their territories directed towards the com- 
mission of such acts. In particular, they stressed 
the need to develop effective extradition arrange- 
ments and deny terrorists a safe haven. They were 
also of the view that special attention should be 
given to the growing and pernicious nexus be- 
tween terrorist groups and drug trafficking. 


Law of the Sea | 


Heads of Government recalled that this year 
marked the 20th anniversary of the launching by 
Malta of the proposal at the United Nations on the 
common heritage of mankind. They also noted 
with satisfaction the considerable progress made 
in the work of the Preparatory Commission of the 
International Seabed Authority and the Inter- 
national Tribunal of the Law of the Sea at its last 
session. 

They welcomed the registration of India as the 
first pioneer investor. Most Heads of Government 
reaffirmed the importance they attached to the 
Convention as an instrument of international 
cooperation and development, and renewed their 
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appeal to all States to sign the Convention and 
proceed with the ratification process without 
delay. They hoped that action could be taken on 
other parts of the Convention, in particular the 
proposal to establish regional centres on marine 
research. 


Commonwealth Committee on Southern 
Africa (CCSA) 


Heads of Government received the Report of 
the Commonwealth Committee on southern 
Africa, and expressed appreciation of its work. 
Their main conclusions on southern Africa issues 
were set out in the Okanagan Statement. 


Children in detention in South Africa 


Recognising that children in South Africa had 
become specially tragic victims of apartheid, 
Heads of Government were deeply disturbed by 
the indictments made by young South African 
children at the International Conference on Child- 
ren, Repression and the Law in apartheid South 
Africa held in Harare two weeks before their 
Meeting. They were disturbed to learn that all the 
children testifying at the Conference had stated 
that they had been detained without charge, 
tortured and grossly maltreated by the South 
African authorities and that the distinguished 
South African lawyers at the Conference had 
identified serious deficiencies in the legal protec- 
tion afforded to children. 

Heads of Government recalled that the Com- 
monwealth Eminent Persons Group in its report 
had also commented adversely on child abuse 
and that by the regime’s own figures large num- 
bers of young chidren had been detained and 
many had died at the hands of the security forces 
over the years. They called upon the Pretoria 
regime immediately to open all its places of 
detention to regular international inspection and 
to provide an effective legal framework to guaran- 
tee to children the special protection to which 
their vulnerability entitles them. 


World economic issues 


Heads of Government reviewed the world 
economic situation, taking account of the de- 
liberations of Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
at their meeting in Barbados in September 1987. 
They reviewed developments at the recent meet- 
ings of the International Monetary Fund and the 
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World Bank and in the Uruguay Round of Mul- 
tilateral Trade Negotiations in Geneva, as well as 
the outcome of UNCTAD VIL. 

Heads of Government called on the Secretary- 
General to bring the Vancouver Declaration on 
World Trade to the attention of the international 
community. 


Economic prospects 


Heads of Government noted that 1987 was a 
further year of recovery from recession and of low 
inflation in industrial countries. But they expres- 
sed disappointment that the level of growth 
overall had been lower than hoped for and that 
the recovery had not reached large parts of the 
developing world where prospects remained gen- 
erally poor. They were particularly troubled about 
the continuing plight of low-income countries, 
especially in sub-Saharan Africa, and least de- 
veloped countries more generally. They agreed 
that successful growth-oriented adjustment and 
sustained development required, in addition to 
higher growth in industrial countries, improved 
market access for developing country exports, and 
substantially increased financial flows as well as 
measures to tackle the debt problem. They stres- 
sed the importance of domestic adjustment 
measures in both developed and developing 
countries and acknowledged the courageous steps 
being taken by many governments, especially 
those of low-income States. They warned that, in 
order for the adjustment efforts of developing 
countries to succeed, a more supportive external 
environment was imperative. 


Policy Coordination 


Heads of Government welcomed recent moves 
to strengthen economic policy coordination 
amongst the Group of Seven leading industrial 
countries and the agreement at their Summit 
Meeting in Venice in 1987 to take additiona! 
action if world economic growth proved in- 
adequate. They were of the view that current 
circumstances warranted, inter alia, a higher rate 
of growth in domestic demand in some countries. 
They also welcomed the Louvre Accord on ex- 
change rates and stressed the need for continuing 
efforts to secure a more stable exchange rate 
regime, based on an appropriate pattern of sound 
underlying fiscal, monetary and trade policies. 
They noted with interest the proposals for a more 
permanent regime of managed floating, designed 
to ensure maximum non-inflationary stability of 
key exchange rates. They expressed the hope that 
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continued progress would be made towards 
securing improved consultations between the 
major industrial countries and the wider inter- 
national community in relation to global econ- 
omic management. 


UNCTAD VII 


Heads of Government were glad to receive a 
report on the outcome of UNCTAD VII from the 
Minister of Finance, Economic Planning and De- 
velopment of Zimbabwe, who had presided with 
distinction over the Conference. They welcomed 
the revival of a spirit of cooperation which had 
characterised the debate and facilitated 
agreement on a consensus declaration. They ex- 
pressed the hope that this would encourage a 
renewed commitment to multilateral dialogue and 
cooperation between developed and developing 
countries. They called for expeditious implemen- 
tation of the conclusions and decisions of UNC- 
TAD VII and hoped that UNCTAD would play an 
increasingly effective role in promoting harmon- 
ious and equitable international economic rela- 
tons., 


Environmental issues 


Heads of Government took note with apprecia- 
tion of the report of the World Commission on 
Environment and Development entitled ‘Our 
Common Future’. They agreed that the goal of 
environmentally sustainable development should 
be central to national and international economic 
policy. They also agreed that, in addition to 
industrial pollution, much environmental stress 
originated in poverty and rapid population 
growth. Remedial action required not merely et- 
fective environmental control but also radical 
measures to improve living standards in develop- 
ing countries. They welcomed the recent inter- 
national agreement to counter threats to the ear- 
th’s ozone layer and the proposals to arrest the 
rapid depletion of tropical forests. They expressed 
serious concern at the possible implications of 
man-made climatic change, especially for jow- 
lving and marginal agricultural areas. 


Heads of Government expressed great interest 
in the memorandum submitted by the Govern- 
ment of Maldives on Sea-Level Rise and its Predic- 
ted Impacts on Low-Lying Areas of the World. 
They noted the study which the Government of 
Maldives had already put in hand. They asked the 
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Secretary-General to consider the problems posed 
for member countries by the apparently growing 
incidence of natural disasters, especially floods. 
Specifically, they asked him to convene a group of 
experts to examine the implications for Common- 
wealth countries of rises in the sea-level and other 
natural disasters resulting from possible climatic 
change. They called for this study to cover the 
problem of flooding. 


Structural adjustment issues in relation to 
women 


Heads of Government reiterated the view, ex- 
pressed at their 1985 Meeting, that the impact of 
structural adjustment policies on women required 
specific investigation. Women, they emphasised, 
played a vital role in all aspects of the national 
economy and, in particular, in many sectors 
where structural adjustment measures had a great 
impact. They endorsed the recommendation of 
Commonwealth Ministers Responsible for 
Women’s Affairs that the Secretary-General 
should establish, in consultation with Finance and 
Economic Planning Ministers and Ministers Res- 
ponsible for Women’s Affairs, an Expert Group on 
the Impact of Structural Adjustment on Women. 
They asked for its report, which they would 
consider at the 1989 Meeting, to be circulated for 
comment first to Ministers Responsible for 
Women’s Affairs and then to be presented to 
Finance Ministers. 


Financial flows, debt and growth-oriented 
adjustment 


Heads of Government were deeply concerned 
at the serious deterioration in, and poor prospects 
for, financial flows to developing countries. There 
had been net outflows of financial resources from 
many developing countries to the developed 
countries. They stressed the desirability of sub- 
stantially increased net resource flows trom de- 
veloped to developing countries, to give greater 
support to growth-oriented adjustment and long- 
term development. 


Heads of Government had an extensive discus- 
sion ot the very serious debt situation facing many 
low-income countries, especially those in sub- 
Saharan Africa. They recalled that the United 
Nations Special Session on Africa, the Venice 
Summit and UNCTAD Vil had regarded the 
problems of this region as uniquely difficult and 
needing urgent treatment. They endorsed the 
measures proposed by the British Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer to deal with problems of official 
bilateral debt of low-income countries pursuing 
appropriate policies. In particular, they welcomed 
the policy which is leading to agreements at the 
Paris Club for longer repayment and grace periods 
on rescheduled debt for debt-distressed low- 
income countries. They stressed the importance 
also of reaching early agreement to reduce rates 
on such debts. 


Heads of Government noted with appreciation 
that some Commonwealth donors had converted 
Official Development Assistance (ODA) loans 
into grants. They further noted that some donors, 
including Australia, had long provided all ODA as 
grants. They especially commended the Canadian 
Government for its announcement at the Meeting 
that it would write off the official development 
assistance debt of six Commonwealth African 
countries. They urged all donors, who had not 
already done so, to cancel all the aid debt of all 
debt-distressed low-income countries. They 
agreed that debt relief measures must lead to 
additional resources and that the increased assis- 
tance to debt-distressed countries should not be at 
the expense of aid to other needy countries. 


Heads of Government expressed disappoint- 
ment at current levels of ODA, now far below the 
United Nations targets, and urged all donors to 
give renewed priority to reaching them. They 
were encouraged by the fact that some countries 
were substantially increasing their ODA. 


Heads of Government unanimously supported 
a very substantial enlargement of the IMF’s Struc- 
tural Adjustment Facility (SAF) by the end of 1987, 
following the recommendation of the Managing 
Director of the IMF for a tripling of SAF’s resources 
as the minimum necessary to deal with the 
obvious debt problems of low-income countries. 
They emphasised that resources made available 
by donors should be additional. They noted the 
recent announcements by Britain and Canada that 
they would contribute sizeable amounts to the 
enlargement of SAF and they urged other donors 
to follow suit as soon as possible. 


Heads of Government also reviewed the debt 
situation facing middle-income countries, some of 
which were covered neither by the Baker Plan nor 
by the Lawson initiative. They welcomed the 
renewed attention being given to ways of making 
the debt problem management within the context 
of growth-oriented solutions. They commended 
for serious consideration by the international 
community the proposal put forward by the Prime 
Minister of Jamaica on behalf of the member 
States of the Caribbean Community (CARICOM) 
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to deal with the problems facing countries with 
large and uncomfortably bunched debts to the 
international financial tnstitutions. 


Heads of Government agreed that the World 
Bank had an important role to play in expanding 
flows of finance for developing countries, both 
directly and indirectly, especially given the poor 
immediate prospects for a revival of private lend- 
ing to these countries. They strongly endorsed the 
recommendation of Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers for a very substantial capital increase for 
the World Bank and urged rapid completion of the 
relevant deliberations. They welcomed the corm- 
pletion of the IDA VII replenishment negotiations. 
and hoped that the replenishment wouid be made 
fully effective at a very early date. 


Heads of Government also emphasised the 
important role of private inflows of finance to 
supplement domestic savings in accelerating de- 
velopment. They welcomed the efforts by the 
International Finance Corporation to promate 
direct and portfolio investment. They also com- 
mended the practical work being done by the 
Commonwealth Secretariat in the areas of private 
investment and capital markets, and urged that 
this should continue to be given priority. They 
endorsed the request made to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral by Finance Ministers in Barbados to examine 
ways in which Commonwealth capital-importing 
countries could improve their access to private 
capital, including the possibilities for venture 
that particular attention be given to the role of 
surplus economies in producing more, and more 
varied, private flows. 


Heads of Government reviewed the candition- 
ality policies of the IMF and the World Bank. They 
agreed that such conditionality must be respon- 
sive to growth and other development objectives 
and that performance criteria in IMF programs 
should be sufficiently flexible to reflect these 
objectives. They were particularly concerned that 
the impact of adjustment policies on women, 
children and vulnerable social groups should be 
taken into account fully by international financial 
institutions. Noting that a review of adjustment 
policies was underway in the IMF, they welcomed 
the proposals by the Managing Director to revital- 
ise the Extended Fund Facility and to make greater 
use in Fund programs of contingency mechanisms 
to avoid such programs being thrown off-track by 
unpredictable external factors. They renewed 
their earlier call for improved access to the IMF 
Compensatory Financing Facility as a source of 
finance for temporary export shortfalls. At the 
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same time they noted recent proposals for incor- 
porating broader contingency factors in compen- 
satory financing arrangements, and recommended 
that these proposals should be given further con- 
sideration. 


Commodities 


Heads of Government expressed concern over 
the continuing instability as well as the current 
weakness in the purchasing power of most com- 
modity exporters. They noted with concern the 
worsening terms of trade of the countries concer- 
ned, which limited their capacity to import. In this 
connection they noted the way in which synthetic 
materials and other substitutes were eroding the 
position of commodities such as natural fibres. 
They also viewed with concern the effects of 
heavy subsidies on commodity production and 
markets, and particularly on the exports of com- 
modities from developing countries, and agreed 
on the need to counter unfair trading practices 
and protectionist measures affecting commodities. 
They also agreed on the importance of coopera- 
tion among producers of commodities. 

Heads of Government requested the Secretariat 
to bring together and update the results of studies 
analysing the causes and effects of depressed 
prices for many commodities of particular con- 
cern to Commonwealth developing countries, es- 
pecially low-income countries, and to consider 
new approaches to commotidy problems. In the 
meantime, they called for renewed efforts, includ- 
ing greater technical and financial help, to secure 
more stable commodity markets and greater diver- 
sification of developing countries’ economies. 
They noted the outcome of the discussion of 
commodities, and particularly of the Common 
Fund, in UNCTAD VII. 


Economic problems of small States 


Heads of Government expressed appreciation 
of the continuing work done by the Secretariat on 
the economic problems of small States. They 
urged the Secretary-General to continue to give 
high priority to these countries’ needs. They 
thought it important to improve cooperation 
among the small States themselves and for the 
Commonwealth to maintain recognition of these 
States as a group and to ensure that their problems 
were given adequate attention in international 
fora generally. 

Heads of Government recognised that the ques- 
tion of graduation from eligibility for World Bank 
and IDA funds was of special concern to the 
Commonwealth and particularly to its smaller 
members. They called on the World Bank to 
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ensure that countries were not prematurely 
graduated and that the graduation process took 
into account not only per capita GNP but also the 
circumstances of individual countries, including 
their ability to tap alternative sources of finance. 

Heads of Government also noted those par- 
ticular difficulties faced by small States in inter- 
national trade, especialy in view of their greater 
reliance on international markets and their need 
to diversify from highly specialised commodity 
exports. They deplored the severity of trade 
barriers confronting small States, and called for 
more attention to the special needs of States 
within the framework of more liberal trading 
arrangements. 

Heads of Government recognised the crucial 
importance of maritime resources for the small 
states concerned, especially island developing 
countries, and the need for greater assistance to 
them to protect and maximise their utilisation of 
these resources. 

Heads of Government expressed particular ap- 
preciation to the Commonwealth Secretariat and 
the Government of Canada for organising the 
Commonwealth Small States Exposition being 
held currently in Vancouver (and thereafter in 
Toronto) which had as a prime objective the 
promotion of investment as well as of trade and 
tourism, in small States. 


Least developed countries 


Heads of Government emphasised the need for 
full and expeditious implementation of the Sub- 
stantial New Program of Action (SNPA) for Least 
Developed Countries (LDCs) and of the recom- 
mendations of the Mid-Term Review as adopted. 
They recognised, inter alia, that, while the LDCS 
bear primary responsibility for their overall de- 
velopment, the developed countries should attain 
the internationally agreed targets for ODA to these 
countries as expeditiously as possible. They wel- 
comed the decision of the United Nations, in 
General Assembly Resolution 40/205, and in the 
Final Act of UNCTAD VII, to convene a United 
Nations Conference at a high level on the LDCs in 
1990 to review and appraise the implementation 
of the SNPA. 


Food 


Heads of Government expressed grave concern 
over the continuing food emergencies in certain 
countries in sub-Saharan Africa and the adverse 
effects on food production of floods and drought 
elsewhere, especially in Asia. As an immediate 
measure, those Commonwealth countries in a 
position to do so resolved to help the affected 
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countries in all possible ways and requested other 
donor nations and multilateral organisations to 
increase their relief efforts. In the still afflicted 
much of the Third World, they agreed that the 
countries concerned should intensify their efforts 
to increase food production, including livestock 
and fisheries, by completing the necessary ad- 
justments in their agricultural structures, and 
developing and implementing appropriate food 
management and security systems. 

Emphasising the importance of a helpful exter- 
nal environment to this process, Heads of Govern- 
ment recognised the need for the Secretariat's 
existing technical assistance programs to be stren- 
gthened, especially in the areas of food man- 
agement and security and where they can com- 
plement the activities of other agencies. 


Shelter for the Homeless 


Heads of Government noted with satisfaction 
that the United Nations General Assembly had 
celebrated the International Year of Shelter for the 
Homeless in 1987. They also noted that the 
United Nations Declaration on the International 
Year of Shelter for the Homeless envisaged inter- 
national measures under a program of action up to 
the year 2000. They expressed their appreciation 
of action already taken in the context of Common- 
wealth programs of functional cooperation and 
invited the Secretary-General to continue his ef- 
forts to improve the shelter and neighbourhood of 
all the year and disadvantaged throughout the 
Commonwealth by the year 2000. 


Child Survival and Development 


Heads of Government noted with appreciation 
the Memorandum on Child Survival and Develop- 
ment, submitted by the President of The Gambia. 


Next Meeting 


Heads of Government warmly welcomed the 
invitation from the Government of Malaysia to 
hold their next meeting in Kuala Lumpur in 1989. 


Commonwealth functional cooperation 


Heads of Government reaffirmed the value they 
placed on functional cooperation as a vital ex- 
pression of the Commonwealth spirit of partner- 
ship. They expressed satisfaction that the decision 
they had taken in Vancouver to promote coopera- 
tion in distance education would add a significant 
new dimension to collective Commonwealth en- 
deavours. They agreed on the importance of 
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maintaining the level of activity of the Common- 
wealth Fund for Technical Cooperation (CFTC) in 
view of its role as the primary Commonwealth 
agency for development cooperation. They were 
pleased by the continuing evidence of the 
Secretariat’s responsiveness to emerging needs 
within the limits set by resource constraints and 
the quality of its contribution in service to the 
Commonwealth. 


Distance Education 


Heads of Government warmly welcomed the 
Report of the Expert Group under the Chairman- 
ship of Lord Briggs and commended it as an 
imaginative and constructive approach to meeting 
urgent educational needs in member countries. 
They recognised that its proposals could usher in a 
new era of Commonwealth cooperation in educa- 
tion and would significantly widen learning op- 
portunities for young people and adults through- 
out the Commonwealth. They were much attrac- 
ted by the Report's central proposition that ‘any 
learner anywhere in the Commonwealth shall be 
able to study any distance-teaching program 
available from any bona fide college or university 
in the Commonwealth’ and pledged to work 
towards this end. 

Heads of Government acknowledged the valua- 
ble role of existing programs of bilateral coopera- 
tion in education. They believed, however, that a 
multilateral initiative, working through a network 
of existing institutions, would widen the range of 
resources on which individual countries could 
draw as well as offer important economies of scale 
in meeting common needs. 

Heads of Government agreed to create a Com- 
monwealth institution to promote cooperation in 
distance education, which may become the Un- 
iversity of the Commonwealth for cooperation in 
distance education. They endorsed in principle a 
Canadian proposal to establish a Commonwealth 
University and College Network for distance 
education. The Canadian proposal was for a 
headquarters in Canada and various units for 
example in Britain, the Mediterranean, the Carib- 
bean, Eastern and southern Africa, West Africa, 
South Asia and the Pacific and any other ap- 
propriate place. Canada undertook to provide 62 
million from federal and provincial sources 
towards the capital costs and in addition 11 
million towards recurrent costs over a five-year 
period. India offered 11.1 million over a five-year 
period and Nigeria 11.5 million over the same 
period, together with television services and free 
physical facilities. A number of other countries 
including Australia, Barbados, Botswana, Britain, 
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Brunei Darussalam, New Zealand and Zimbabwe 
promised to contribute to the program at an early 
stage. Malta also offered itself as a centre and 
promised physical facilities. 

Heads of Government believed that, in due 
course, the new institution would be able to 
generate further funding by bilateral and mul- 
tilateral donor agencies, through contract work 
and by support from the private sector. Once the 
institution had been proven successful and suf- 
ficient resources were available it might be possi- 
ble to proceed with the University of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Encouraged by the tangibie expressions of sup- 
port aready received, Heads of Government re- 
quested the Secretary-General initiaily to convene 
a working group to develop the financial and 
organisational framework, establish appropriate 
guidelines and set priorities for the institution with 
a view to ensuring the relevance of programs and 
the appropriateness of educational technologies 
to countries’ particular situations and needs. The 
working group would include representatives of 
the main donor countries and others with substan- 
tial experience and interest in distance education, 
Once the group’s work was completed the 
Secretary-General, having reported to member 
governments, would consult with them and es- 
tablish a Governing Board and associated Plan- 
ning Committee for the Network, consisting of 
selected government representatives and distin- 
guished independent members. The aim would be 
to start the first Cooperative programs as early as 
possible. 

Heads of Government remained mindful of the 
crucial importance of student mobility within the 
Commonwealth to which they saw distance 
education as a complement. They endorsed the 
hope expressed by Education Ministers that all 
member countries would, in due course, give 
consideration to the possibility of a favourable 
fee-regime for Commonwealth students. They ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the work of the 
Standing Committee on Student Mobility, and 
invited it to continue its work with an enlarged 
mandate as recommended by Education Mini- 
şters. 


Commonwealth Fund for Technical 
Cooperation 


In reviewing Commonwealth functional 
cooperation, Heads of Government paid par- 
ticular attention to the work of the Common- 
wealth Fund for Technical Cooperation (CFTC). 
They expressed concern that the CFTC’s ability to 
maintain its level of activity be not eroded. They 
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appreciated the special efforts made to improve 
the CFTC’s resources position and pledged their 
best efforts to ensure that the CFTC was able to 
maintain a satisfactory level of activity. 

Heads of Government reaffirmed the impor- 
tance they placed on the work of the CFTC and 
expressed their appreciation of the effective way 
in which it was meeting urgent needs for expertise 
and training in a wide variety of developmental 
fields, helping to set up industries and upgrade 
existing industries, and assisting countries to 
increase their foreign exchange earnings through 
improved export performance, through, for exam- 
ple, the Commonwealth Small States Exposition 
organised at the time of their Meeting in Van- 
couver. They commended the further develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth Secretariat Debt 
Recording and Management System and the 
advisory services avatlable to countries involved 
in rescheduling their external debts. 

Heads of Government were also impressed by 
the support the CFTC was providing to small and 
disadvantaged member countries and to the food- 
deficit Commonwealth countries in sub-Saharan 
Africa. 


Women and Development | 


Heads of Government reaffirmed their commit- 
ment to ensuring women’s full participation as 
agents and beneficiaries of development. They 
welcomed the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Second Meeting of Commonwealth Mini- 
sters Responsible for Women’s Affairs and the 
practical impetus they had given to the integration 
of women and development issues into policy and 
planning at national and Commonwealth levels. 

Heads of Government endorsed both the 
national and Secretariat measures in the Com- 
monwealth Plan of Action forwarded to them by 
Ministers. They stressed that sustained and com- 
prehensive efforts were still required to incor- 
porate women’s issues into policy planning in all 
sectors. In this context they emphasised the 
critical importance of the national initiatives 
outlined in the Plan to the achievement. of 
Commonwealth objectives on women and de- 
velopment, and pledged support tor their im- 
plementation as a matter of urgency. They agreed 
to review the progress achieved at subsequent 
meetings. 

Heads of Government commended the progress 
being made by the Secretariat in addressing 
women and development issues and welcomed 
the Secretary-General’s statement that he would 
report regularly to them and to Ministers Respon- 
sible for Women’s Affairs on the Secretariat's 
progress in implementing the Plan. 
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Heads of Government endorsed the proposal of 
Ministers Responsible for Women’s Affairs to meet 
again in 1990 and at three year intervals thereat- 
ter. 


Drug abuse and illicit trafficking 


Heads of Government, recalling their invitation 
at Nassau to Commonwealth Law Ministers to 
explore measures to counter the international 
traffic in illicit drugs, welcomed the Common- 
wealth Scheme for Mutual Assistance in Criminal 
Matters adopted by Law Ministers in Harare in 
1986. They noted that it established a framework 
for greatly enhanced cooperation between courts, 
prosecution authorities and law enforcement 
agencies of Commonwealth countries and how its 
provisions for the international forfeiture of the 
proceeds of crimes covered drug trafficking. They 
agreed to give urgency to the implementation of 
the Scheme, while noting that some governments 
had already taken legislative action to deal with 
the tracing and forfeiture of the proceeds of drug 
trafficking. 

Heads of Government reiterated their concern 
at the serious threat created by the marked rise in 
drug abuse and illicit trafficking and the problems 
caused to States which had been made into transit 
points for the illicit drug trade. They supported the 
recommendation made by the meeting of Com- 
monwealth delegations held before the Inter- 
national Conference on Drug Abuse and Illicit 
Trafficking in Vienna in June 1987 that, in associa- 
tion with other international agencies, the 
Secretariat should assist Commonwealth countries 
in organising training in such areas as customs 
and law enforcement investigative methods, the 
collection of epidemiological data on drug depen- 
dence, the treatment and rehabilitation of addicts, 
and the implementation of the relevant inter- 
national conventions. Heads of Government re- 
quested the Secretary-General to arrange oc- 
casional informal meetings of Commonwealth 
delegations attending meetings of the United Na- 
tions Commission on Narcotic Drugs, to explore 
ways to enhance Commonwealth cooperation. 

Heads of Government welcomed the successful 
conclusion of the International Conference on 
Drug Abuse and Illicit Trafficking, expressed their 
full support for the Comprehensive Multidisciplin- 
ary Outline of Future Activities adopted unan- 
imously by it, and requested the Secretariat to 
provide appropriate assistance to facilitate the 
implementation of its recommendations. They 
committed themselves to maximise international 
cooperation and in particular to work for the early 
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conclusion of the United Nations Convention 
Against Illicit Trafficking in Narcotic Drugs and 
Psychotropic Substances. 


Aids 

Heads of Government expressed their deep 
concern over the global AIDS situation and stres- 
sed the importance of international cooperation in 
combating AIDS. They welcomed WHO's global 
leadership in the campaign against AIDS and 
encouraged the Secretariat to continue its efforts 
to facilitate regional AIDS control activities in 
collaboration with WHO and other internationa: 
agencies. They offered support at national level to 
the Secretariat’s initiatives to enable regions to 
develop human and material resources for com- 
batting AIDS, including epidemiological data, 
community education, research and policy for- 
mulation on the management of the disease. 
Recognising that Australia and Uganda had joined 
WHO in organising regional conferences, Heads 
of Government welcomed the convening by 
Britain and WHO of a World Conference on AIDS 
prevention, in London in January 1988. 


Commonwealth Youth Program 


Heads of Government reaffirmed the impor- 
tance they attached to the work of the Common- 
wealth Youth Program, which remained the only 
significant vehicle of international cooperation in 
the field of youth development. They noted the 
value placed on the Program's potential by the 
Expert Group on Youth Unemployment. 

Heads of Government noted that the Program's 
financial difficulties were eroding its capacity to 
fulfil the purposes for which it had been establi- 
shed, There had been cutbacks in regional activity 
and, contrary to the original intention of govern- 
ments, an almost complete absence of pan-Cam- 
monwealth activity. 

Heads of Government agreed that an ap- 
propriate balance would need to be struck bet- 
ween the financial capacity of governments and 
the requirements of a sound and viable Program. 
To this end, they agreed that, for the next bien- 
nium, the Program’s Committee of Managemeni 
and the Youth Affairs Council should review the 
Program’s structure and activities, bearing in mind 
the level of resources pledged as well as current 
priorities. In the meantime, each government 
would endeavour to raise its pledge to the level 
suggested by the Secretary-General using the as- 
sessed contributions to the Secretariat's budget as 
a guideline, but without reducing the percentages 
of those countries already paying more. 
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Commonwealth Health Development 
Program 


Heads of Government affirmed the importance 
of strengthening Commonwealth cooperation for 
health development. Recognising the need to 
increase skills and experience in all Common- 
wealth countries if the priority health problems of 
the developing countries were to be dealt with 
effectively, they welcomed the concept of a Com- 
monwealth Health Development Program and 
encouraged Health Ministers and the Secretariat 
to develop the initiative further and report on 
progress in due course, 


Commonwealth Scientific Cooperation 


Heads of Government reaffirmed their support 
for the work of the Commonwealth Science Coun- 
cil in promoting scientific cooperation. They ex- 
pressed appreciation of the Council's assistance to 
member countries in establishing a firm science 
and technological capability for sustainable de- 
velopment. They noted the consolidation of the 
Council’s expanded program and the modest suc- 
cess achieved in attracting external funds for 
specific projects. They hoped that this effort 
would continue, supplemented by an endeavour 
to mobilise resources from the private sector. 

Heads of Government acknowledged that to be 
able to raise external funds, the Council would 
need to provide seed money at an appropriate 
level. Noting the assistance given by the CFTC 
and other agencies, they welcomed the multiplier 
effect achieved by the Council in recent years. 
Consistent with the importance of strengthening 
scientific and technological capability for econ- 
omic development, they hoped that the Council 
would be assisted to carry forward its expanded 
program to the greatest practicable extent. In- 
dividual countries would make their best en- 
deavours to fund specific projects of interest to 
them as well as to land national support for the 
further development of project networks. 


Conservation for Sustainable Development 


Heads of Government noted the work of the 
Commonwealth Secretariat in the areas of desser- 
tification and deforestation and welcomed the 
report ‘Conservation for Sustainable Develop- 
ment,’ as a timely complement to the report of the 
World Commission on Environment and Develop- 
ment. They endorsed its recommendations and 
requested the Secretary-General to develop and 
coordinate a long-term program of action on 
conservation and development and to pursue the 
project proposals contained in the study. They 
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requested Commonwealth Agriculture Ministers 
to consider the study at their November 1987 
Meeting and examine what practical assistance 
could be extended to the program with the objec- 
tive of building institutional capacities in for- 
mulating and implementing environmentally 
sould conservation strategies and land-use plans. 


Employment, Labour and 
Technological Change 


Heads of Government discussed the Report Jobs 
for Young People: A Way to a Better Future, 
prepared by the Expert Group on Youth Unem- 
ployment, which they had established at their 
Nasau Meeting. They expressed appreciation of 
the work of the Group. They noted with concern 
the evidence it had assembled that unemployment 
among young men and young women was sig- 
nificantly worse then among the working popula- 
tion as a whole and that, in developing countries 
at least, the problem was intensifying. They con- 
curred with the welcome Employment and Labour 
Ministers had given to the concept of a Youth 
Entitlement, which provides a framework within 
differing national circumstances for ensuring that 
the education and training needs of young people 
were met. 

Heads of Government welcomed the increasing 
attention the Commonwealth was giving to the 
problem of youth unemployment. They confirmed 
the endorsement by Employment and Labour Min- 
isters of the Group’s recommendations for Com- 
monweaith action. They requested the Secretariat 
to make an early start in collecting and dissemin- 
ating material on member countries’ youth em- 
ployment policies. They also asked for priority 
attention to the proposal to support exchange 
visits, including tripartite missions (comprising 
representatives of governments, employers and 
labour) to encourage exchanges of experience. 
Recognising that some of the Group’s other re- 
commendations would need detailed elaboration 
by the Secretariat they asked the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to put the necessary preparations in train. 

Heads of Government reiterated their support 
for the work of the Commonwealth Trade Union 
Council (CTUC) in training activities and noted 
with interest the memorandum submitted by the 
CTUC. They affirmed their support for CTUC 
programs for trade unions in South Africa and 
Namibia as well as for the training of women 
workers throughout the Commonwealth. They 
endorsed the recommendations of Common- 
wealth Employment and Labour Ministers that 
funding for such programs should be provided by 
as many countries as donors as possible. 
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Heads of Government expressed satisfaction 
with the activities the Secretariat was undertaking 
in pursuit of the recommendations of the Report 
on the Management of Technological Change, 
presented to their Nassau Meeting. They expres- 
sed their support for continuing Secretariat ac- 
tivities in this area. 


Consular Cooperation 


Heads of Government noted that the very sub- 
stantial increase in international travel was impos- 
ing an increasing burden on consular staffs. They 
agreed that, in the framework of Commonwealth 
cooperation, Commonwealth Governments had a 
shared responsibility to look after the interests of 
Commonwealth nationals abroad. They noted the 
progress made by the Secretariat in preparing a 
Manual on Consular Cooperation in the Com- 
monwealth and looked forward to full coopera- 
tion from governments so as to achieve a compre- 
hensive compilation of the necessary information. 


Contributions to Commonwealth Budgets 


Heads of Government acknowledged the 
serious adverse effects which outstanding con- 
tributions and pledges to the Secretariat and other 
Commonwealth budgets were having on Com- 
monwealth programs and activities. They agreed 
to make an urgent effort to eliminate outstanding 
contributions. 

As circumstances had changed since the scale 
of assessed contributions to the Secretariat budget 
was first determined, they requested the next 
Senior Officials Meeting to review the existing 
scale of contributions, taking into account the 
system of determining priorities enjoined on the 
Secretariat by governments. 

Heads of Government agreed that, in view of 
the conditions of financial stringency in most 
countries, expenditure should be strictly governed 
by priorities and that meetings of Commonwealth 
Ministers should, therefore, be regularly appraised 
of the need to match new demands on the 
Secretariat to available resources. 


Commonwealth Foundation 


Heads of Government expressed appreciation 
of the increased role of the Commonwealth Foun- 
dation in promoting the work of the unofficial 
Commonwealth and collaboration between the 
professional community, NGOs and govern- 
ments. They noted with satisfaction the progress 
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made in establishing a network of national Corm- 
monwealth Liaison Units. They were gratified by 
the range of schemes and projects launched to 
further professional and NGO cooperation, wel- 
comed the progress made with the Program of 
Foundation Fellowships to Promote Common- 
wealth Understanding and commended the 
newly-launched Commonwealth Writers Prize. 
Heads of Government expressed the hope that 
membership of the Foundation would soon ex- 
pand to include all Commonweaith countries. 


Non-Governmental Organisations 


Heads of Government expressed renewed ap- 
preciation of the contribution made by Non- 
Governmental Organisations to national life in 
member countries and to Commonwealth under- 
standing and cooperation. They agreed that of- 
ficial organisations at all levels should continue to 
seek the maximum advantages to be derived from 
collaboration with NGOs; they were confident 
that the Commonwealth Liaison Units being es- 
tablished with the support of the Commonweaith 
Foundation would assist this process. 

Stressing the value of promoting commitment to 
Commonwealth objectives among young citizens, 
Heads of Government welcomed the NGO in- 
itiatives which had led to a Commonwealth Con- 
ference of Young Leaders in Ottawa in September 
1987 and noted its recommendations with in- 
terest. 


Cultural cooperation 


Heads of Government expressed their contin- 
ued support for the work of the Commonwealth 
Institute in explaining the Commonwealth to the 
British public particularly to those engaged in the 
field of education. They welcomed the outcome 
of the Review recently conducted by the British 
Government and urged support for the modernisa- 
tion and reconstruction of the Exhibition Galleries 
in a way which would reflect the contemporary 
Commonwealth. They expressed appreciation for 
the role of these galleries in projecting the Com- 
monwealth. 


Report of the Secretary-General 


Heads of Government commended the 
Eleventh Report of the Secretary-General, noting 
with appreciation the Secretary's wide-ranging 
contribution to the collective work of the Com- 
monwealth. 
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United Nations: Australian General Debate Statement 


Statement delivered to the UN General Assembly on behalf of the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Mr Bill Hayden, MP, by The Australian Ambassador to the UN Mr Richard Woolcott on 8 October: 


Mr President, 

lt had been the intention of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Hayden, to be 
present at this General Assembly for his General 
Debate statement. It is evidence of the Australian 
Government's deep attachment to the United 
Nations and the principles which underlie the 
organisation that Mr Hayden has presented each 
Australian General Debate Statement since his 
appointment in 1983. On this occasion, however, 
events in our own region compelled Mr Hayden 
to return home trom New York. The statement | 
shall now make is the statement Mr Hayden 
would have delivered if it had been possible for 
him to attend this session. 


Let me first extend to you my congratulations on 
assuming the Presidency of the General Assembly, 
and at the same time express my country’s warm 
appreciation to the outgoing President, and repre- 
sentative of a fellow Commonwealth country, the 
Foreign Minister of Bangladesh. 


As Australia prepares to commemorate the 200 
vears which have passed since the first European 
settlement in 1788, a feeling of celebration 
naturally is developing. But there is also taking 
place in my country a rare degree of analysis of 
the developments which have brought Australia to 
its present condition and the reasons for them. As 
a result, more Australians are becoming more 
clear about what their past and their future really 
mean. 


Australia’s comparative advantages in the 
production and export of raw materials served us 
well in colonial times and have continued to be 
the mainstay of our exports until the present... 
The sharp decline in the terms of trade for primary 
commodities have made it clear to us that we 
need to diversify our export base, without neglect- 
ing our traditional strengths. 

At the same time we are finding that our past 
policies, which created a sheltered and protected 
environment for manutactured goods and services 
have prepared those sectors poorly for competi- 
tion in world markets. We are now addressing 
seriously the task of structural adjustment which is 
needed to put our economy on a more mature 
footing. 

Our bicentenary particularly reminds Aus- 
tralians of the extent of the disruption suffered by 
the original inhabitants of our country, the 
Aboriginal people, now a minority in the land. 
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Australia, in other words, is at an especially 
important point in its development, seeking to 
understand the reality of its past and enduring the 
pain of preparing for the reality of its future. 

Our economic and industrial structures are 
undergoing fundamental but necessary reform. 

Australians are going through an equally stress- 
ful process towards a proper understanding of the 
effect of their history of their Aboriginal com- 
patriots. This demands great change: in such 
matters as land rights, protection of cultural 
systems and heritage and economic development. 
It is a difficult, complex process, often frustrating, 
always demanding unusual understanding and 
new attitudes of mind. 


So, in their bicentenary year, Australians are 
going through a period both of celebration and 
deep reflection. | mention this because the 
process gives Australians a better appreciation of 
many of the issues which are preoccupying the 
world community; because they have a significant 
stake in seeing these issues dealt with effectively, 
expeditiously and fairly. 

With such a perspective, two issues are clearly 
of immediate importance and pressing concern. 
One is our failure so far to agree on systematic, 
effective and just ways to solve the problem of 
international debt. The other is the distortion of 
world markets and the resultant hardship to 
innocent bystanders by the trade policies of the 
major economies, 

Both issues are connected, not least in that they 
both threaten grave consequences for all, indus- 
trial nations and developing nations; North or 
South. In this context, | commend Ambassador 
Yeutter’s comment to members of the U.S. Con- 
gress last February: ‘Would that our grandchildren 
were to understand what we are doing to them.’ 


Present international economic conditions re- 
flect the difficult economic circumstances in both 
rich and poor countries. The latest ‘World De- 
velopment Report’ of the World Bank points out 
some ot the dangers in the international economy 
and mentions the need for the more wealthy 
countries to face more squarely the damage that 
their domestic policies are causing the developing 
countries. it is, therefore, time to wonder whether 
or not the paralysis in economic policymaking is 
becoming so serious that the world economy is on 
the verge of sliding into an era of stagnation and 
protectionism. 
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The Australian Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr 
October. (UN photo) 


The Baker Plan set out the framework for the 
resolution of the international debt crisis. It was an 
attempt to forge an international Consensus in 
which the different parties would all contribute to 
a solution and where they would all gain from 
cooperation. Unfortunately, the plan is not work- 
ing, mainly because the richer parties have not 
been pulling their weight. Not only have the 
wealthier countries failed to tackle fiscal and 
trading imbalances but private international banks 
have failed to support the Baker Plan. As a result, 
there is really no effective world plan to solve the 
continuing international debt crisis. 

Although the Baker Plan has in essence failed, 
its three original elements remain the key to the 
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Richard Woolcott, addressed the General Assembly on 8 


solution of the world economic crisis. These 
elements are firstly, that heavily indebted de- 
veloping countries need to formulate and im- 
plement structural adjustment plans at home, in 
particular by curbing excessive government spen- 
ding and promoting exports in an endeavour to 
service their international debts. Secondly, 
creditor nations in turn would need to support 
structural adjustments in the developing countries 
through such institutions as the World Bank by 
increasing resource flows to the heavily-indebted 
countries. Thirdly, private international banks 
would also be expected to support such a plan. 

It is important, however, to resist a notion that 
the first step to a solution is to allocate blame to 
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one side or another. The great task is to find 
a solution which does not (on the one hand) 
destabilise the international financial system or, 
on the other hand, increase the severity of the 
social and political burdens which the debt crisis 
is loading on the backs of the people of the less 
developed nations. 

Fach side to the issue has a great responsibility. 
Debtor nations cannot undermine the financial 
system by walking away from their obligations. 
Creditor nations cannot insist on debt repayment 
pressed to the point that it destroys the human and 
other resources of debtor nations. Each side, 
therefore, must recognise the validity of the 
other’s point of view. 

A solution should be approached, not only 
seeking to maximise the advantage of all concer- 
ned but also to ensure that the broad economic 
interdependence which exists between nations be 
recognised. Each party cannot be seen in isola- 
tion. Important interdependences must be con- 
sidered, including the responsibilities of the deb- 
tor countries, the creditor countries, the private 
banks and multilateral agencies. It is in the long- 
term interests of all parties to cooperate in 
overcoming these grave and continuing global 
economic difficulties. 

When this point was made last year by the 
Catholic Pontifical Commission /ustitia et Pax, it 
was criticised in some quarters as anodyne. 
Nevertheless, it needs emphasising. The principle 
of interdependence lays down the necessary 
foundation on which the debt problem can be 
resolved with effectively ard justly. 

In the long-term the sc ution also demands 
some form of broad structure which would help to 
invest resources intelligently and which would 
establish in advance ways in which debt can be 
repaid more effectively, systematically and fairly. 
This requires a more supportive external econ- 
omic environment which must include: 

è adequate external financing in support of 
macroeconomic and structural policies in deb- 
tor countries which promote financial stability 
and longer-term growth; 

è efforts by surplus industrial countries to main- 
tain the maximum rate of growth they can 
afford in terms of sustainable non-inflationary 
expansion; 

è continued reductions in international interest 
rates, in particular through the lowering of 
excessive budget deficits; and 

è action by the major industralised countries to 
reduce protectionism, including in agriculture. 


In addition to these points, another critical 
ingredient should be a coordinated economic 
adjustment by the major economies: a managed 
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mixture of monetary and fiscal change and 
reduced trade protection, along the lines emphas- 
ised at various economic summits. The alternative 
to such managed adjustment is the chaos which 
will result when the market enforces its own 
adjustment, to the detriment of culpable par- 
ticipants and innocent bystanders alike. This is an 
essential point: the policies driving towards this 
conclusion are not only endangering the interests 
of developing countries; they also threaten the 
interests of the developed countries. 


The dangers are equally serious from trade 
protectionism which is such a feature of the 
current world trading environment. The World 
Bank has warned of the results of the resurgence 
of protection in the form of non-tariff barriers to 
trade in manufacturers. This policy will under- | 
mine the integrity of the GATT system even further 
and, impeding the exports of less developed 
countries, will aggravate their debt problem. 


Unfair trade in agricultural products is es- 
pecially serious: indeed, potentially ruinous. The 
Tokyo summit offered not much more than bare 
acknowledgment of the problem almost eighteen 
months ago, though though it was the first time 
that the major economies admitted that there was 
a problem and that it needed their joint attention. 
Their perception of it has changed significantly 
since then. The change has been noticeable at 
such developments as the GATT meeting at Punta 
del Este a year ago, at the OECD Ministerial 
Council in Paris last May and at the Venice 
summit last June. Indeed, the Venice summit 
made an important commitment to reforming 
agricultural trade by calling on all involved to 
refrain from actions which — ‘by further stimulat- 
ing production of agricultural commodities in 
surplus, increasing protection or destabilising 
world markets’ — would damage trade relations. 


This increase in consciousness over only eight- 
een months has been an important, and the 
Australian Government trusts a hopeful, develop- 
ment in that it injects urgency into finding ways to 
solve a problem which is contributing significan- 
tly to uncertainty and disorder in the global 
economic system. 


Distortions in global agricultural trade caused 
by barriers to market access and subsidisation 
policies of the major economies have seriously 
affected Australia, among other efficient and 
competitive producers. They have raised a huge 
impediment to the efforts of the Australian Gov- 
ernment towards recovery from our economic 
difficulties of the early 1980s. Australia, therefore, 
attaches high priority to the Uruguay Round of 
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multilateral negotiations on agriculture. Aus- 
tralia’s concern led it to joining thirteen other non- 
subsidising exporters in the Cairns Group of Fair 
Traders in Agriculture in August 1986. The Group 
played an important role at Punta del Este in the 
successful campaign to include agriculture in the 
negotiating mandate and for the mandate to 
encompass negotiation of rules for all measures 
affecting market access and export competition. 

These negotiations on agriculture will be a 
major test of the commitment of GATT members 
to an open, market-oriented trading system. The 
GATT rules and disciplines which have overseen 
world trade for the last forty years have never been 
extended to cover agricultural products in a 
comparable way to their coverage of manufac- 
turers. This failure has been a major problem in 
the current world economic environment. 

Australia put a proposal to the European Man- 
agement Forum at Davos in January of this year to 
help solve problems in world trade in agriculture. 
Our proposal underlined the need to re-assert the 
role of comparative advantage in shaping world 
trade in agriculture and to restore the link between 
market signals and production trends. It aimed 
progressively to reduce the gap which exists 
between world and domestic prices in many 
countries and it called for the careful management 
of stocks to restore order in world markets. The 
United States has recently put forward negotiating 
proposals for agriculture in the Uruguay Round 
which aim at the elimination of all agricultural 
subsidies which directly or indirectly affect trade. 
_Acceptance of such an approach would produce a 
world order in agricultural trade in which com- 
parative advantage and market signals are once 
more the major influences. But it cannot be 
emphasised too strongly that the most important 
and necessary ingredient in programs to alleviate 
the crisis in agricultural trade is immediate action 
by the major agricultural subsidisers. 

As with international debts, a solution will 
emerge one way or another to the problem caused 
by unfair trading. What is not so clear is whether it 
will be a benign solution or a disorderly one; 
whether it will be a planned solution by well- 
informed and well-intentioned policymakers or a 
chaotic one forced on recalcitrant governments by 
market forces driven by uncertainty and frustra- 
tion. If markets enforce their own solutions to the 
problems of international debt and unfair trading, 
there will be instability in foreign exchange rates 
and on commodity exchanges, debtor default, 
world recession and world tension, or worse. 

With such serious prospects threatening us all, 
some blunt truths need to be expressed to those 
who have the capacity to find and enforce 
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sensible solutions. Unfair trading is in essence an 
extremely unfriendly act, even a hostile one. One 
should not be surprised, therefore, if its victims 
react accordingly. 

Second, if developed economies’ policies, par- 
ticularly protectionist policies, impoverish their 
customers, they themselves will suffer the con- 
sequences of reduced export prospects and res- 
tricted world trade. 

Finally, when unfair trading reduces the 
capacity of countries like Australia to promote 
political and social stability through aid programs, 
one should not be surprised if countries like 
Australia are forced to reduce these aid programs. 

This threat of economic and political instability 
adds weight and urgency to the third great 
imperative facing the world community: contro! 
of armaments. Australia argued at the recent 
Conference on Disarmament and Development 
that security was a wider concept than definition 
in purely military terms would allow. In our view, 
it has important economic and social as well as 
military dimensions. 

Disarmament and development may not be tied 
together in an exclusive, causal relationship; the 
abolition of our economic problems. But it is a 
fact that military spending does take up a dis- 
proportionate share of global resources: this has 
been estimated to be twenty times the amount 
disbursed through official development assis- 
tance, for example. Arms imports (to take another 
example) are responsible for roughly one quarter 
of the debt burden of the nations of the South. 

While Australia believes that effective and 
durable disarmament should lead to larger and 
more predictable flows of assistance to less 
developed countries, we also believe that the 
economic benefits of the implementation of a 
wider concept of security will be of greater 
importance to all countries. 

The other obvious reason for the urgency in 
dealing with the arms race (particularly the 
nuclear arms race) is the destruction that it 
threatens. We welcome the prospect that the 
Superpowers will reach an INF agreement, and 
particularly their decision to eliminate ground- 
based intermediate range missiles in the Asian 
region as well. 

if this agreement is reached, three critically 
important principles will have been accepted. 
One is that it will be the first agreement which not 
only reduces but also entirely eliminates a whole 
class of modern, frontline nuclear arsenals. it will 
give concrete expression to the principle that 
security can be enhanced by balanced and 
verifiable arms reduction and disarmament 
measures. 
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Regrettably, the chances of an agreement to 
reduce the levels of strategic nuclear arms have 
not advanced very much since the Reykjavik 
summit in 1986. Discussions in the defence and 
space component of the negotiations between the 
Superpowers have also not yet achieved breakth- 
rough. In the strong belief that the issue is not the 
preserve of the nuclear powers, Australia has been 
an energetic participant in efforts by the inter- 
national community to achieve nuclear arms 
control and disarmament. We have urged the 
leaders of both the United States and the Soviet 
Union not to miss the opportunity apparently 
before them to reach accord on all the topics 
under negotiation. Further progress on the issue of 
strategic arms would be greatly facilitated by 
agreements also to eliminate chemical weapons 
and control conventional weapons. 

in a specific field to which Australia has 
devoted special attention, our resolution with 
New Zealand last year on the urgent need for a 
comprehensive test ban treaty attracted the high- 
est support of any of the resolutions submitted to 
this Assembly on the issue of nuclear testing. We 
are Cooperating again this year with New Zealand 
and our other traditional co-sponsors to produce a 
resolution with reflects a practical non-de- 
claratory approach to a treaty which we hope will 
receive wide support. 

We have taken steps towards the development 
of an international seismic monitoring network so 
that the necessary verification measures will be 
ready for a test ban treaty. We have also made 
special efforts to contribute to the international 
effort to eliminate chemical weapons, efforts 
which appear close to fruition. 

Australians share with other people goed re- 
asons for this active interest in the issue: the extra 
dimension of danger unconstrained armaments 
add to developments which are already unstable. 

| refer in this context to the Middle East dispute, 
the war between Iraq and iran, the deteriorating 
situation of southern Africa and the divisions 
between North and South Koreans. Australia 
continues to support the principle that the inter- 
national community has a major role in resolving 
such disputes. 

We especially support the Security Council and 
the Secretary-General in their efforts to end the 
lrag-lran conflict and the proposal that the United 
Nations should contribute to reconciling North 
and South Korea by admitting both as members of 
the organisation. Both North and South Korea 
have for example recently acceded to the Antarc- 
tic Treaty. 

We profoundly regret that the Government of 
South Africa continues to turn its back on the 
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sincere demands of the world community for 
genuine dialogue and peaceful change in that 
troubled country and to reject the legitimate 
aspirations of the majority black population for 
political rights. The actions of the international 
community in adopting economic and other 
measures against South Africa is welcomed by 
Australia which understands the growing anger 
and frustration of African countries in the face of 
continuing South African intransigence. They 
underline the growing international consensus 
against apartheid. . 

Australia also continues to be concerned by the 
plight of the Kampuchean people and disappoin- 
ted by the lack of movement towards a political 
settlement during the past eight years. We hope 
that the increased level of activity in recent 
months represents real elements of flexibility 
among the opposing parties; that it might free the 
way to the start of talks and lead to an end to 
foreign occupation of Kampuchea and to self- 
determination for its people. There are also 
encouraging signs of progress in Central America. 

Australians have a particularly compelling 
reason for their energetic interest in the arms 
issue: the region in which we live is feeling ever 
more strongly the pressures exerted by the clash of 
ideology, distortions in the world economy, the 
legacy of colonialism and the rivalry between the 
Superpowers. Our immediate neighbourhood is 
mercifully relatively free of the immediate military 
effects of these pressures. With our island neigh- 
bours, we are concerned to ensure that the South 
Pacific remains peaceful. This is why we have _ 
been committed to the principle that the South — 
Pacific and the Antarctic Continent remain nu- 
clear-free under the arrangements established for 
these zones. We believe that the disarmament 
provisions of the Antarctic Treaty, which ensure 
that the territory is used only for peaceful purposes 
and that the obligations the Treaty carries for the 
effective management of the Antarctic in support 
of the principles and purposes of the UN Charter, 
continue to be in the best interest of all people. 

k is also the reason for the concern felt by 
Australia and its island neighbours for a viable, 
peaceful political solution in New Caledonia. We 
believe that the people of New Caledonia should 


-have been given a wider range of options in the 


recent referendum and that this referendum 
should have been conducted in a manner consis- 
tent with the established United Nations’ princi- 
ples of decolonisation ... we trust, nevertheless, 
that peaceful transition to truly multiracial in- 
dependence will take place in New Caledonia 
and that the situation there will not be allowed to 
threaten the stability of the region. This is, of 
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course, a matter to which the UN Committee of 
24 has been devoting its attention and in which 
process we are interested. 

Australia also shares with its South Pacific 
neighbours grave concern over the destructive 
etfects of the protectionist commodity policies of 
the major economies. Small primary producers 
with fragile economies tend to be the first to feel 
the effects of these policies and the last to recover 
from them. The South Pacific is a region with 
many examples of this distressing reality. 

In such circumstances, the prospects of preserv- 
ing its peaceful nature depend not only on fair and 
rational solutions to the problems of unfair trading 
and colonialism; they also depend on realistic 
resolution of the arms issue. Peace in the South 
Pacific, after all, is connected closely with de- 
velopments in the North Pacific, where there is a 
concentration of military forces second only to 
that in Europe. Australia has suggested that there 
would be advantage in the United States and the 
Soviet Union initiating a dialogue on their respec- 
tive security perceptions and concerns in the area. 
We hope that this will lead in time to the 
development of greater confidence and security, 
mutually between the Superpowers but also for 
the countries in the region. Australia offers this 
suggestion, once again making the point that 
efforts to defuse the nuclear arms issue should not 
be confined to those most immediately involved: 
that arms control and disarmament are the 
legitimate concern of the whole international 
community. 

For this reason, Mr President, | wish to conclude 
this statement by suggesting ways in which this 
organisation can improve its capacity to act for the 
international community. | do so as representative 
of a country which gives way to no other in its 
support for the United Nations. 

The fact is that many countries are showing a 
serious lack of confidence in the UN. Worse, this 
lack of confidence is manifest most in those 
countries which contribute most to the finances of 
the United Nations. The lesson should not be lost 
on us. Several factors are working to erode the 
credibility of this organisation. Secretariats have 
grown in size. Their salaries and other 
emoluments often outstrip those enjoyed by 
ministers and civil servants in the countries which 
fund them. Committees, commissions, and special 
conferences have proliferated, giving the UN the 
reputation of being an ineffective talk-shop. 

Dr Evatt, as Australia’s then Minister for External 
Affairs, was a notable actor in the founding of the 
United Nations. As early as 1947, he asked the 
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General Assembly to consider whether or not UN 
machinery was translating into life its economic 
and social pledges. He referred then to the risk of 
the UN becoming ‘all harness and no horse’. If is 
essential that the question be considered anew. 
The Special Commission established by ECOSOC 
provides an opportunity for Member States to 
examine the nature of the horse and ensure that 
the harness is as. effective and light as possible. in 
particular, the Australian Government urges 
Member States to use the Special Commission to 
review the 280 or so bodies which have grown 
over the years with a view to avoiding. duplica- 
tion, abolishing some bodies and amalgamating 
the functions of others, while preserving machin- 
ery that works. 


Australia wishes to emphasise the point that, 
while the cost of international organisations con- 
tinues to grow at an alarming rate, many Member 
States, including Australia, face serious budgetary 
and adjustment problems which limit their 
capacity to meet it, Our taxpayers’ enthusiasm for 
the burden of funding the UN will be strained 
while the impression persists that the organisation 
is escaping the economic disciplines they and 
their governments are facing. 


In areas where the UN has shown its effective- 
ness, Australia has this year raised its contribu- 
tions to programs which it considers have priority, 
For instance, assistance to the UN Development 
Program (UNDP), Palestinian refugees, popula- 
tion programs, control of drug abuse, the environ- 
ment and international health concerns. But the 
resources Australia can provide to the UN are not 
without limit. As jong as the costs to us of 
muitilateralism continue to rise so steeply, and so 
freely, we will have to make difficult choices: 
whether or not we should continue membership 
of all UN agencies, for example. 


We make the point forcefully because it is 
centrally important to the continued effectiveness 
of this organisation's capacity and even to its 
future. We make the point in the interests of the 
UN as well as of Australians. Equally forecefully, 
of course, Australia emphasises that this in no way 
suggests any diminution of our commitment to the 
United Nations ideals which, after 40 years, is as 
profound as ever. Dr Evatt told the General 
Assembly 40 years ago that the Australia Govern- 
ment ‘regards the support of the UN as a cardinal 
principle in its foreign policy’. Firm support for the 
multilateral system and for the United Nations is 
still a central feature of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. 








INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


Australia and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency 


The International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
General Conference held in Vienna from 21 to 25 
September 1987 marked the thirtieth anniversary 
of what is widely recognised as an effective and 
successful United Nations affiliated organisation. 
Australia attaches particular importance to the 
IAEA as the principal international forum in which 
we pursue important non proliferation and as- 
sociated foreign policy objectives related to inter- 
national nuclear issues. 

The Agency has its genesis in efforts in the years 
immediately following World War H aimed at 
preventing the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
beyond those States (U.S., USSR and the UK) 
which were the first to acquire them. It soon 
became clear, however, that a policy seeking to 
deny nuclear technology would not prevent the 
emergence of new Nuclear Weapons States. 
Instead support emerged for a cooperative ap- 
proach in which nuclear technology would be 
transferred in return for undertakings from receiv- 
ing States not to use such technology for military 
purposes. Against this background the IAEA was 
founded in 1957 with the dual aims of promoting 
and at the same time safeguarding the inter- 
national development of nuclear energy. 

In the thirty years since it was founded, the 
Agency has pursued these aims with a very 
considerable measure of success. Based in 
Vienna, it has a membership of 113 countries, 
including virtually all countries undertaking nu- 
clear activities, and an annual budget of $US137 
million (1988). It has a Secretariat of nearly 2000, 
undertaking work in four main program areas of 
nuclear safeguards, nuclear power and the fuel 
cycle, nuclear applications, and nuclear safety 
and radiation protection. 

While acknowledging that there is public op- 
position to nuclear power in many countries, 
including our own, Australia supports the role 
played by the Agency in providing the framework 
under which the peaceful benefits of atomic 
energy may be pursued. An essential element of 
that framework is the non-proliferation assurance 
provided by the Agency’s safeguards system 


which enables the Agency to carry out its crucial 


role of verification of States’ non-proliferation 
commitments. The Agency’s contribution in the 
field of nuclear safety is also accorded high 
priority by Australia. The active role pursued by 
Australia in IAEA affairs, and the importance we 
attach to the effective operation of the Agency, is 
derived not least from our position as a major 
exporter of uranium. 
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Central to the non-proliferation regime is the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons (NPT), which entered into force in 
1970. The Treaty makes a vital contribution to 
maintaining international peace, security and 
stability in the nuclear age. For over fifteen years 
the NPT has been the centrepiece of efforts to 
prevent the spread of nuclear weapons and it 
provides the basis for international cooperation in 
the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. Australia 
became a party to the Treaty in 1973. 

Safeguards are applied-in non-Nuclear Weapon 
States party to the NPT under agreements con- 
cluded between NPT parties and the IAEA, can be 
applied under the Treaties of Tlatelolco and 
(potentially) Rarotonga, and under specific 
agreements concluded between an [AEA member 
state and the IAEA. At the end of 1986 a total of 
164 safeguards agreements were in force with 96 
States. Over 95 per cent of the nuclear facilities in 
all non-Nuclear Weapon States are now covered 
by IAEA safeguards, although it is a cause for 
concern that the number and importance of un- 
safeguarded nuclear facilities in these countries is 
gradually growing. 

The IAEA applies safeguards through a system 
of accountancy, containment and surveillance 
measures and non-destructive assaying involving 
on-site inspection by IAEA safeguards inspectors. 
Last year the Agency conducted more than 2050 
safeguards inspections at 595 nuclear installations 
in 53 non-Nuclear Weapon States and four 
Nuclear Weapon States. The projected staffing 
level in 1988 for the Agency's Division of 
Safeguards is set at 476. 

The Agency’s nuclear technology applications 
assist member countries in the areas of food and 
agriculture, life sciences and the physical scien- 
ces. Food and agriculture work programs cover 
areas such as soil fertility and promoting the 
efficient use of fertilisers, irrigation and crop 
production, plant breeding and genetics such as 
radiation-induced mutation breeding of cultivars, 
animal production and health, insect and pest 
control, agrochemicals and residues, and food 
preservation. In the life sciences, programs cover 
medical applications, dosimetry, radiation 
biology and trace elements in the environments 
and in nutrition. Research in the physical sciences 
encompasses a range of nuclear physics studies 
including fusion, industrial applications including 
for example the use of nuleonic control systems in 
manufacturing, chemistry and isotope hydrology. 
The IAEA's two laboratories, the Seibersdorf 
Laboratory, and the International Laboratory of 
Marine Radioactivity support this work, as does 
the Agency’s International Centre for Theoretical 
Physics. 
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The Agency's activities under its program of 
nuclear power and the fuel cycle include impor- 
tant studies on all stages of the fuel cycle. Of 
particular importance is the Agency’s work on the 
safe management of radioactive wastes, the 
current program for which focuses on the han- 
dling, treatment, conditioning and storage of 
waste, the disposal of radioactive waste, and the 
decommissioning of nuclear facilities. The 
Agency has reported that in 1986 total installed 
nuclear power generating capacity in the world 
increased by about 8.9 per cent, reaching 
273 715 megawatts of electricity, or about 15 per 
cent of world electric power generation. The [AEA 
Director-General, Hans Blix has argued that the 
nuclear generation of electricity, producing no 
sulphur dioxide, nitrogen dioxide or carbon diox- 
ide, contributes neither to acid rain nor to the 
greenhouse effect, and that nuclear wastes are 
small in quantity and, therefore, possible to isolate 
with a high degree of safety. 
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The IAEA's activities in nuclear safety include 
the formulation of basic safety standards for 
radiation protection and the development of 
recommendations and codes of practice for 
specific types of operation. Following the Cher- 
nobyl nuclear reactor accident in 1986, there has 
been considerable international support for in- 
creasing the IAEA's role in enhancing nuclear 
safety and fostering the development of integrated 
radiation protection systems, and a new program 
of work is now being implemented in this area. 
One aspect of this is the strengthening of the 
IAEA's Operational Safety Review Team (OSART} 
program which reviews and assesses operational! 
safety at nuclear power plants at the invitation of 
national authorities. Another important task has 
been the negotiation in the IAEA and the bringing 
into effect of Conventions on the Physical Protec- 
tion of Nuclear Material, the Early Notification of 
a Nuclear Accident, and Assistance in the Case of 
a Nuclear Accident and Radiological Emergency. 
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The latter two agreements were negotiated in 
record time after the Chernobyl accident, reflect- 
ing the commitment of the Agency to respond 
quickly and effectively to challenges as they 
emerge. Mr Hayden deposited Australia’s in- 
struments of ratification for the three conventions 
in Vienna on 22 September 1987. 

The IAEA pursues an active technical coopera- 
tion program which brings the benefits of peaceful 
applications of nuclear energy, the provision of 
advisers, equipment and training, to developing 
member countries. Total disbursements in 1986 
were $U.S.40 million. These were sourced from 
the Agency’s Technical Assistance and Coopera- 
tion Fund (to which Australia contributed 
$A500 000 in 1987 and has pledged $A600 000 
for 1988), the United Nations Development 
Program (UNDP), assistance in kind, and other 
extrabudgetary funds. The Agency's technical 
assistance activities in 1986 focused heavily on 
the application of isotopes and radiation in 
agriculture drawing substantially on Australian 
expertise. Other important fields were nuclear 
safety, reactor technology, industry and hydrology 
and nuclear physics, although technical assis- 
tance funds are applied to the whole spectrum of 
IAEA research programs. 

Australia has always actively supported the 
Agency and its aims, being one of a group of eight 
countries, later expanded to twelve, which spent 
three years preparing the text of the IAEA statute. 
Australia was a founding member of the Agency 
and has held a designated seat on the Board of 
Governors since 1957. This has enabled Australia 
to play an active role in a wide range of Agency 
activities, in particular those relating to the central 
IAEA role in support of non-proliferation and the 
safeguards system. Technical collaboration is also 
undertaken between the Agency and the Austra- 
lian Nuclear Science and Technology Organisa- 
tion (ANSTO), and other bodies in Australia. 

For Australia, application of IAEA safeguards is 
an important element of the conditions under 
which Australia permits export of uranium. The 
bilateral nuclear safeguards agreements, which 
Australia requires the government of purchasing 
countries to conclude before any exports can 
proceed, include an international legal obligation 
that Australian origin nuclear material, which is 
any nuclear material exported from Australia or 
any subsequent nuclear material produced from 
such material, will be covered by IAEA safeguards 
while within the jurisdiction of the bilateral 
partner, whether for use in a reactor or for 
processing. 

As a result of the independent verification 
provided by the IAEA, uranium mining and 
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exports are able to make a significant contribution 
to the Australian economy. In 1985 uranium 
exports totalled nearly $315 million increasing to 
$372 million in 1986. These figures will increase 
substantially over the next few years when the 
Olympic Dam mine starts producing and the 
Ranger uranium mine’s capacity is expanded. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation (Safeguards) Act 
1987, which came into effect on 31 March 1987, 
gives legislative effect to Australia’s international 
obligations under the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, Australia’s safeguards agreement with the 
international Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), Aus- 
tralia’s bilateral nuclear sateguards agreements, 
and the Convention on the Physical Protection of 
Nuclear Material. The Act also provides the 
legislative basis for the operation of the Australian 
Safeguards Office (ASO) in administering Aus- 
tralia’s safeguards system. it brings all nuclear 
material and associated items in Australia under 
strict controls. 

Through a program of bilateral assistance to the 
Agency, Australia has developed and sponsored 
special programs of assistance to the IAEA’s 
safeguards over the period 1980-86. Australian 
interests have been served through the provision 
by the ASO of several consultants to the Depart- 
ment of Safeguards in matters relating to the 
derivation of effectiveness assessment meth- 
odologies for the delineation of Safeguards ap- 
proaches. 


The application of safeguards is complemented 
by IAEA and other multilateral programs directed 
towards examining ways of permitting the fullest 
possible exchange of nuclear materials and tech- 
nology within the framework of clearly devised 
non-proliferation controls, particularly on sen- 
sitive fuel cycle activities. Such work includes the 
International Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation 
(INFCE) (1978--80), the IAEA International Pluton- 
ium Storage Study (IPS), the [AEA International 
Spent Fuel Management Study (SFM), the work of 
the IAEA Committee on Assurances of Supply 
(CAS), and the United Nations Conference for the 
Promotion of International Cooperation in the 
Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy (UNCPICPUNE). 
Australia has been active at NPT Review Con- 
ferences, in which the IAEA plays a key role 
because of its safeguards responsibilities, and as a 
key coordinator of nuclear technical assistance. 

Australia acknowledges the view of many 
developing countries that support for the safe- 
guarding side of the Agency’s work should be 
balanced by attention to the peaceful nuclear 
needs of developing countries. Accordingly, Aus- 
tralia is a prominent supporter of the Agency's 
technical cooperation programs. Of particular 
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A view of the Vienna International Centre taken from the Alte Donau. (Photo by Stefan Katholitzky, Vienna) 
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importance is the IAEA Regional Cooperative 
Agreement (RCA) which covers Asia and the 
Pacific and which Australia joined in 1977 and is 
now regarded as a model for other areas. There 
has been a high level of interest in IAEA regional 
training courses held in Australia, usually by the 
Australian School of Nuclear Technology (ASNT) 
at the Lucas Heights site of ANSTO. Other 
organisations such as CSIRO also accept each 
year a number of IAEA fellows for training (at IAEA 
expense) in Australia. 

Australia’s interests in the IAEA are underpin- 
ned by a substantial technical and human re- 
source contribution. Australians currently hold the 
key positions of Chairman of the Standing Adv- 
isory Group on Safeguards Implementation 
(SAGSI), which provides the Director-General 
with expert technical advice on problems facing 
the Agency in implementing safeguards, Chair- 
man of the Standing Advisory Group on the Safe 
Transport of Radioactive Materials, (SAGSTRAM) 
and Chairman of the International Fusion Re- 
search Council (IFRC). Australia also fields well- 
qualified candidates for Secretariat positions, and 
is represented in a number of coordinated re- 
search programs and other advisory groups. 

Australia receives substantial benefits from its 
participation in IAEA. Important security assuran- 
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ces are derived from the operation of the 
safeguards system and in Australia’s region, al! 
peaceful nuclear activities are inspected and their 
peaceful use verified by the IAEA. The IAEA 
safeguards system enables Australia to export 
uranium with the assurance that Australian origin 
nuclear material remains in peaceful non-ex- 
plosive use. Membership provides the most effect- 
ive platform from which to pursue Australia’s non- 
proliferation policy interests. 

Membership also provides access to a wide 
range of valuable scientific and technical informa- 
tion. The Agency is the principal source of 
authoritative data concerning health and satety 
standards for the nuclear industry. This is of major 
importance for Australian scientific, technological 
and commercial interests. 

It should also be remembered that some of its 
contribution returns to Australia by way of 
payment for fellowships, experts and consultants, 
training, and employment of Australians in the 
Secretariat. 

These benefits are obtained from an annual 
Australian contribution of $A2 725 000 (1987). In 
terms of the security assurances alone, Australia’s 
participation in the Agency's work can, therefore, 
be seen as not only being worthwhile, but also 
cost-effective. 
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Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the IAEA Thirtieth 
Anniversary Conference in Vienna on 21 
September: 

Mr President, | congratulate you on your 
election as President of this 30th Anniversary 
session of the IAEA General Conference and 
assure you of Australia’s cooperation in the 
discharge of your duties. Your election to this 
important post aptly reflects the active and close 
involvement your country has had with the IAEA 
since its inception. 

The Agency drew out of a decade of momen- 
tous developments for mankind. It was a decade 
which saw the collapse of the existing world order 
through world war, the first self-sustaining nuclear 
chain reaction and, less than three years later, the 
testing and use of nuclear weapons. It was with 
this turbulent period of history very much a fresh 
legacy that nations in the aftermath of World War 
ll sought to assure a new, peaceful and secure 
international order based on cooperation between 
States. 

Attention in the newly formed United Nations 
focused quickly and closely on ways of ensuring 
that the potential benefits of nuclear technology 
be harnessed effectively through international 
co-operation, and restricted to peaceful use. In 
recalling these developments it is fitting that we 
pay tribute to the vision and energy of those 
involved. In 1946 the United States, then the only 
Nuclear Weapon State — introduced far-reaching 
proposals to establish an organisation ‘to which 
should be entrusted all phases of the development 
and use of atomic energy’. This was known as the 
Baruch plan. In 1953 President Eisenhower prop- 
osed the establishment of ‘an international atomic 
energy agency’ to devise measures by which (this) 
fissionable material would be allocated to serve 
the peaceful pursuits of mankind. Three years 
later, in October 1956 the Statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency was opened for 
signature. It entered into force on 29 July 1957. 

Australia was one of the group of eight coun- 
tries (later expanded to twelve) which participated 
in the drafting of the text. We take pride in this 
face and in the Agency’s continued vitality, 
relevance and professionalism. 

Shortly after the Agency was born, negotiations 
began on the establishment of the Agency's 
nuclear safeguards system, designed to detect any 
diversion of safeguarded nuclear material to any 
military purpose. It was recognised that such a 
safeguards system would be essential if the 
Agency was to fulfill its objective and if, in the 
face of the inevitably growing application of 
nuclear energy, there was to be any chance of 
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restraining the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
Hence, the Agency’s mission is basically twofold: 
to encourage the contribution of atomic energy to 
international peace, health and prosperity; and to 
verify, through the application of international 
safeguards that nuclear facilities and materials are 
used exclusively for peaceful purposes. 


That responsibility took on a new and in- 
creasingly universal focus in 1970 with the entry 
into force of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
This milestone in international non-proliferation 
efforts led to the development by the Agency of its 
system of NPT safeguards. The field of safeguards 
application and development is a complex and 
crucial Agency activity. It requires continuing 
innovation in systems, structures and hardware. It 
also requires close consultation with the Board of 
Governors to ensure that difficulties are quickly 
dealt with as they arise; that future problems are 
foreseen and necessary action taken. With the 
goodwill and cooperation of Member States, the 
IAEA has proved equal to the task and has 
provided the assurance required of it by the 
international community: that nuclear materials 
have not been diverted to military or explosive 
use. 

Mr President, Member States of the Agency 
have a special responsibility to ensure that the 
Agency has sufficient human and financial re- 
sources to carry out its international legal obliga- 
tions in safeguards. Costs of the application of 
safeguards are inevitably rising as more material 
and facilities are brought under the system and as 
new methods and technologies are required to 
keep abreast of developments in plant and equip- 
ment design. Nevertheless, these costs are neglig- 
ible compared with the kind of costs that would 
follow if the affairs of nations had to be managed 
in a world without the assurances provided by 
[AEA safeguards. 


The Agency also needs the cooperation of 
Member States in the day to day operation of the 
safeguards system. Particularly important is coop- 
eration in assisting the Agency to overcome 
identified safeguards implementation problems 
and in the designation of inspectors. 


Australia continues to be reassured that no 
safeguarded material has ever been diverted to 
military or explosive purposes. That assurance is 
of major importance to all members of the 
international community, members of the Agency 
or not, parties or non-parties to the NPT, countries 
with or without nuclear programs. All are custom- 
ers of the product of the safeguards system. All 
have a responsibility to support it in whatever way 
possible. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
in September. (Photo by Stefan Katholitzky, Vienna) 
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Australia is a nation which at the time of 
acceding to the NPT had the skills to develop a 
nuclear weapon but rejected that path. It is a 
major uranium exporter. Australia, therefore, 
takes a particular interest in the safeguards system. 
We continue to believe that the best way to make 
an internationally legally binding non- 
proliferation commitment is by adhering to the 
NPT and opening one’s nuclear activities to 
verification under fullscoipe IAEA-NPT safe- 
guards. The Treaty, with 136 members, soon to be 
joined by Spain, has become the yardstick of 
responsible international nuclear behaviour. 

Australia has long advocated that non-parties to 
the NPT should at least accept fullscope safe- 
guards on all their nuclear activities and that 
fullscope safeguards should be the basis for the 
supply of nuclear items to all non-nuclear weapon 
states. 

It remains a matter of deep concern to Australia 
that a small minority of non-nuclear weapons 
states have chosen so far, for their own reasons, 
not to make an internationally legally binding 
commitment to the non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons or other nuclear explosive devices. We 
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are particularly concerned about the growing risk 
of proliferation in South Asia and have put our 
views directly to the States concerned. 

Uppermost in the minds of those who partici- 
pated in drafting the IAEA statute was the need to 
take effective account of the humbling and 
chilling fact of the destructive potential of nuclear 
technology while promoting the development of 
its peaceful uses and applications. The establish- 
ment of an international organisation with the 
responsibility of verifying through on-site inspec- 
tion compliance of States with treaty obligations 
was an untried undertaking. It was an undertaking 
that required an unprecedented surrender of 
national sovereignty. The experiment of the Agen- 
cy’s safeguards system was and continues to be an 
unqualified success. It is not surprising that 
international attention should focus on whether 
the principles behind the system might have 
applications in verifying other arms control areas. 

Mr President, in accordance with its Statute the 
Agency is also making an increasingly significant 
contribution in the field of nuclear safety. 

A few months ago, the world was reminded by 
the anniversary of the Chernobyl reactor accident 
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of the importance we need to attach to nuclear 
safety and of the peril we face if we choose to 
underestimate it. The Agency has continued to 
respond well over the past year to the challenges 
presented by the accident. | commend the rapid 
negotiation of two new conventions, and the 
Agency's intensification of work on safety review 
teams and safety standards. Australia signed both 
the Convention on Early Notification of a Nuclear 
Accident and the Convention on Assistance in the 
Case of a Nuclear Accident or Radiological 
Emergency at last year’s Special Session of the 
General Conference. During my stay in Vienna | 
will be depositing with the Director-General 
Austraiia’s ratification of the two conventions. The 
importance Australia attaches to nuclear safety is 
reflected in our decision to co-host with the 
Agency an IAEA Conference on Radiation Protec- 
tion in Nuclear Energy. The Conference will be 
held in Sydney in April 1988, our bicentennial 
year. | am sure the conference will make a major 
contribution to furthering knowledge and proce- 
- dures in this area. 

| shall also be ratifying on behalf of Australia the 
Convention on the Physical Protection of Nuclear 
Material. This convention, which arose from on of 
the recommendations of the first NPT Review 
Conterence and entered into force this year, will 
create a further barrier to the misuse of nuclear 
material and to the possibility of terrorism involv- 
ing nuclear materials. 

In the field of technical assistance and co- 
operation, the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy’s (IAEA) delivery record is one of sustained and 
impressive achievement. The transfer of peaceful 
nuclear technology through the Agency’s prog- 
rams has provided a range of benefits in power 
generation, industry, medicine, agriculture and 
other applications. 

Australia, in addition to its contributions 
through the technicalk assistance and cooperation 
fund, continues to provide extra-budgetary re- 
sources to projects under the IAEA's Asian-Pacific 
Regional Cooperation Agreement (RCA). In June, 
Australia joined the Third Extension Agreement of 
the RCA, which has proved uniquely successtul as 
a mechanism for regional nuclear cooperation. 

in Australia over the past year we have re- 
modelled the legislative basis for nuclear activi- 
ties. A Nuclear Non-Proliferation (NPT) (Safe- 
guards) Act has been introduced. It gives effect to 
Australia’s international obligations under the 
NPT and Treaty of Rarotonga and establishes strict 
controls over the possession and transfer of 
nuclear materials. 

Our national nuclear research program has 
been subjected to a rigorous review. The former 
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Australian Atomic Energy Commission has been 
replaced by the Australian Nuclear Science and 
Technology Organisation (known in Australia as 
ANSTO). The new body will focus on practical 
applications of nuclear technology relevant to 
Australia’s social and economic development. 
The legislation establishing ANSTO expressly 
precludes research and development into the 
design or production of nuclear weapons or other 
nuclear explosive devices. Research and develop- 
ment continue on SYNROC, a promising second 
generation nuclear waste form. We hope, Mr 
President, that Australia and Italy will soon 
conclude bilateral arrangements for co-operation 
in research and development. ANSTO has suc- 
cessfully demonstrated in a non-radioactive plant 
the fabrication of commercial-scale SYNROC 
storage cylinders. Uranium production has con- 
tinued to expand and Australia values its reputa- 
tion as a responsible, reliable supplier under 
long-term contracts. 

The IAEA has a proud record of achievement 
over the past 30 years and a well deserved 
reputation among international organisations. In 
the future, it will continue to carry a heavy burden 
of responsibility. The Agency, like so many of its 
Member States, will have to continue to face the. 
challenges ahead in a climate of intense budget- 
ary stringency. Hard decisions on priorities cannot 
be avoided. Safeguards, safety and technical 
assistance will remain key program activities 
fulfilling important requirements of the inter- 
national community. Other issues such as pluto- 
nium handling and use also need to be addressed. 

Like all international organisations, the IAEA is 
not immune from political disputes between its 
Member States. This Conference is faced directly 
by this problem. Whatever one’s views on the 
political issues at stake, and on the question of 
South Africa Australia’s abhorrence of apartheid is 
well-known and unambiguous, it does not serve 
the common interests which brought us together 
as members of this institution, to allow political 
issues to disrupt its activities. Much of the record 
of the IAEA of which we are all justly proud, is 
here for us to celebrate today because of our joint 
dedicated observance of the principles and rules 
embodied in this organisation’s Statute. Only 
through continued dedication to the Statute will 
the IAEA be able to continue to make its crucial 
contribution in world affairs. 

Mr President, as we begin the next 30 years of 
the Agency’s existence, we must not forget the 
crucial role this organisation performs for world 
peace and security. Above all else, it is that role 
which corresponds to the most basic yearning of 
all people of all nations. 
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Australia—Indonesia economic relations 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the opening of the 
16th Australia—Indonesia Business Conference in Brisbane on 29 October: 


Presidents of the Business Cooperation Com- 
mittees, Sir Joh Bjelke-Petersen, Ambassadors 
Roesman and Morrison, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

| am very pleased to be attending this joint 
conference of the Australian and Indonesian 
Business Cooperation Committees. As the Mini- 
ster responsible for government to government 
political and trade relations between Australia and 
Indonesia — in conjunction with my colleague 
Michael Duffy, the Minister for Trade Negotia- 
tions, | am heartened by the level of cooperation 
shown by the business Communities in our two 
countries in recent years. 

Clearly, if bilateral relations between Indonesia 
and Australia are to proceed on a sound basis, 
efforts to promote acceptance and understanding 
between our peoples must continue to be made. 
Your committees’ contribution in this regard and 
your consistent support for expanded commercial 
ties have been most valuable. Indeed, | regard the 
development of more substantial trade and invest- 
ment links as a major contributor to closer 
bilateral ties. | am pleased, therefore, to note that 
two way trade has increased by an average of five 
and a half percent a year over the last five years. 
Indonesia is Australia’s eighteenth largest export 
market, taking $511 million of our exports in 
1986-87, and our nineteenth largest import 
market, supplying $310 million of our imports in 
1986-87. Indonesia ranks even higher as a market 
for our simply and elaborately transformed man- 
ufactures — eighth and eleventh respectively. 

Australian investment in Indonesia is growing 
and the trend looks likely to continue into the 
future. There are now more than 100 Australian 
companies with interests in Indonesia, making 
Australia the ninth largest foreign investor there. 
The total level of investment appears likely to 
increase significantly over the next five years as a 
number of mineral projects come on stream and 
exploration continues. 

Both the Australian and Indonesian Govern- 
ments have introduced new measures to expand 
external trade and investment. Many of these 
measures have implications for imports. 

Since 1972 the average effective rate of duty in 
Australia has fallen from 22 to 16 per cent; 
quantitative restrictions such as quotas are being 
reduced and in many key areas, such as textiles, 
clothing and footwear and motor vehicles, will 
ultimately be abolished. The Government has also 
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instigated the Australia System of Tariff Preferen- 
ces (ASTP) which confers a guaranteed preference 
margin of five percentage points across all 
products for developing countries. Indonesia is 
well placed to take advantage of these initiatives. 

The Australian Government has announced a 
package of measures aimed at encouraging 
foreign investment in Australia including a major 
relaxation of foreign investment guidelines; the 
abolition of dividend withholding tax and branch 
profits tax; the introduction of dividend imputa- 
tion for company taxation; and the deregulation of 
the financial sector. Other policy initiatives such 
as removing all exchange controls on outward 
investment are encouraging more Australian firms 
to invest overseas. 

The Government's announced changes earlier 
this year to the Development Import Finance 
Facility (DIFF) are intended to increase funding 
under the Facility to 5 per cent of the global aid 
vote or $120 million over the three year period to 
1989—90. This also will, it is hoped, help Austra- 
lian Companies to win more projects Overseas, 
including in Indonesia. 
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These and other initiatives that this Government 
has taken since coming to office are evidence of 
our Commitment to make the Australian economy 
more open and internationally oriented. 

The Australian Government has welcomed the 
external sector reforms undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Indonesia, particularly over the last two 
years. The devaluation of the rupiah; liberalisation 
of investment—joint venture guidelines; im- 
provements in customs procedures; and reduc- 
tions in tariff levels have contributed positively to 
the trade and investment environment in indon- 
esia. Many of the Australian firms trading with 
Indonesia, and investing there, are taking advan- 
tage of these initiatives. 

So, both the Australian and Indonesian Govern- 
ments are actively seeking to improve the frame- 
work for commercial activity in their respective 
countries. Both are committed to reforming their 
economies to make them export oriented and 
more internationally competitive. Both, accord- 
ingly, have a strong interest in a fairer and more 
open international trading environment. 

Australia and indonesia are members of the 
Group of 14 Fair Traders in Agriculture (the Cairns 
Group) which also includes a number of other 
countries in our region. As a Coalition of non or 
low-subsidising agricultural exporters, the Cairns 
Group is committed to securing comprehensive, 
long-term agricultural trade reform through the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN). it played a key role in securing a 
satisfactory negotiating mandate for agriculture at 
the launching of the Uruguay Round. In so doing, 
the way has been paved for the causes of 
agricultural trade distortion to be effectively ad- 
dressed for the first time in GATT negotiations. 
This will be important for agricultural-exporting 
developing countries, particularly those struggling 
to service debt commitments. 

The Cairns Group has continued to expand its 
influence in international fora. It is now widely 
acknowledged as an effective third force in 
international agricultural negotiations which until 
recently were dominated by the United States and 
the European Community. The Group has done 
much to achieve widespread international recog- 
nition of the urgent need for reform of agricultural 
policies. It will continue to press the major 
industrialised countries to take action to correct a 
situation for which they must bear the primary 
responsibility. 

In addition to its role in the Cairns Group, 
Australia sees itself as an integral part of the South 
East Asian region, and playing an important role 
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there. We look forward to continuing co-opera- 
tion with the countries of the region, including 
Indonesia, on issues of concern to the region. 
Such matters might include the proposed trade 
legislation in the United States; ASEAN regional 
trade matters; and regional cooperation in mul- 
tilateral fora. Last week Mr Duffy visited Jakarta for 
discussions with the Indonesian Minister for 
Trade, primarily on multilateral, but also on 
bilateral matters. The Australian Government is 
very appreciative of the support it has received to 
date from the Government of Indonesia in our 
efforts to reform international trading practices. 

| am pleased to note the participation by a 
number of countries in our region, including 
Indonesia, in Expo ’88. The theme of the exposi- 
tion — Leisure in the Age of Technology — is an 
ideal vehicle for Indonesia to promote tourism 
which is an industry of considerable significance 
to the bilateral commercial relationship. 

Bilateral commercial relations are managed 
through our respective representatives in Jakarta 
and Canberra; visits by Ministers and officials; 
and through participation in the joint meetings of 
your business cooperation committees. These 
mechanisms have proved reasonably adequate to 
date but | am open to, and would welcome, any 
suggestions you might have as to how we might 
more effectively facilitate our dialogue and de- 
velop our commercial relationship. 

This is the first time | have addressed this body 
since the creation of the Foreign Affairs and Trade 
portfolio. The new portfolio represents the Gov- 
ernment’s clear perception of the interrelationship 
of politics and trade in our foreign relations. My 
Department now has a considerably enhanced 
capability for economic analysis, and a clear 
interest in the further development of Australia’s 
trade relations. For its works to continue to be of 
value and assistance to the Australian commercial 
and exporting community, there must be a close 
and continuing contact between us. We need to 
know the problems you are confronting in pursu- 
ing commercial opportunities overseas in trade in 
both goods and services. It is only in this way that 
the Government can address those concerns in 
our discussions and negotiations with other coun- 
tries, 

Let me conclude by wishing you all success 
during the course of your discussions here. | am 
very much aware that tomorrow you will be 
touring my own electorate of Oxley and | hope 
that you have a productive, enjoyable day. | look 
forward to learning of the results of your Confer- 
ence. 
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Rotary International Children’s Immunisation Project 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, launching the Rotary 
Polioplus and WorldMap project in Canberra on 19 October: 


The fundamental facts about the condition of 
those who live in developing countries are 
familiar. In fact, they are so familiar that many 
people are said to be weary of them: the low life 
expectancy, for example; the masses suffering 
disease and poverty. But the prospects facing the 
children of these countries cannot be ignored. 
They are horrifying. Many of these children never 
get to reach their fifth birthday. Nearly 40 000 die 
each day; that is almost the population of Austra- 
lia each year. Millions more never reach their full 
potential as human beings because of chronic or 
acute illness. 

Much of this tragedy could be solved by basic 
prevention. It has been estimated that almost half 
of the fourteen million children who died every 
year could be saved by the kind of primary health 
services we take for granted here in Australia. In 
fact, up to a quarter of them could be saved by so 
simple a technique as immunisation. 

The enormity of the problem, and the ways in 
which it can be resolved, have attracted the active 
attention of Australians in all walks of life. Their 
attention is expressed, for example, through the 
taxpayer-funded work of AIDAB. It is expressed 
also through the commitment and energy of non- 
government agencies, such as Rotary. This is why 
| was so pleased to be given this opportunity to 
pay my tribute to the Rotary PolioPlus fundraising 
Campaign here and overseas and WorldMap, Can- 
berra City Rotary’s valuable part in the campaign. 

The PolioPlus campaign will have a significant 
impact on the United Nations objective of Univer- 
sal Child Immunisation (UCI) by 1990. PolioPlus 
aims to raise 120 million U.S. dollars worldwide; 
Australian Rotary’s share being 7.2 million Austra- 
lian dollars. The World Map project, which | am 
delighted to help launch today, is the brainchild of 
Canberra City Rotary. It involves distributing maps 
which are designed to display the names of 
individual donors to the project. | understand that 
distribution will be mainly through schools. This is 
a particular welcome idea if it helps encourage 
community awareness at an early age of the need, 
and the reasons behind the need, for haves to help 
have-nots. | shall add a small commercial here for 
World Map. Canberra City Rotary would like to 
see it grow into a national concept. For this, it 
needs the support of a corporate sponsor or 
sponsors and the co-operation of other Rotary 
Clubs. | wish the Club every success in this. 
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| also want to add a commercial for AIDAB, 
which also could not function without the good- 
will of ordinary Australian citizens. The Govern- 
ment is actively supporting the UN's UCI cam- 
paign. In fact, my colleague Dr Blewett and | are 
co-patrons of the Australian support group for the 
campaign. We also give practial support through 
AIDAB to a broad range of programs and projects 
which aim at improving the health of children in 
developing countries. We fund an immunisation 
program in Vanuatu through the Save the Children 
Fund, for example; through UNICEF, we help 
supply more than one million dollars worth of 
immunisation equipment to the Philippines; we 
support other UNICEF immunisation programs. in 
Cambodia and Lebanon: we contribute regularly 
to a number of international health programs 
(such as those run under the UNHCR) for immun- 
isation and other basic health services; we support 
the Women in Development concept which has 
significant impact on the health of women and 
children. i 


We appreciate at the same time that immunisa- 
tion needs to be seen in-the context of wider 
health programs. Universal Child Immunisation 
would be counterproductive if the benefits H 
brought were lost because of other health 
problems. AIDAB, therefore, is in the process of 
working out an overall strategy for assisting health 
programs in developing countries, using Aus- 
tralia’s expertise in the health sector. The theme of 
this strategy can be seen in the acronym WATCH: 
recognises that the main problems which can be 
tackled at the primary health care level are con- 
centrated among children and among women, 
especially in the reproductive ages. 


As a follow-up, a package of health initiatives is 
being assembled to address the pressing health 
problems of developing countries. We will be 
considering ways in which PolioPlus might fit into 
the package as a complement to other initiatives. 
Perhaps Rotary can help by providing more details 
to AIDAB of the particular inputs it will make to 
the PolioPlus campaign. Meanwhile, | wish the 
campaign every success, especially the World- 
Map project, in raising money for PolioPlus. 


Non-Government Organisations such as Rotary 
perform an invaluable role, not just in the large 
amounts of finance they contribute to projects in 
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developing countries but also in raising the com- economic order in which social and economic 
munity’s consciousness of why this activity is | advancement can be promoted. Among these 
necessary. The whole aid issue is immensely complexities, one thing is clear. A world which 
complex: it ranges from the complications and cannot help the many who live poorly will find it 
perhaps difficulties associatied with individual hard to protect the few who live well. 

projects (such as immunisation) to the moral | congratulate Canberra City Rotary on its 
imperatives involved and the question of a world World Map project, and wish it every success. 





A Lebanese soldier with the National Director of UNICEF Australia, Mr Robert Nestdale outside a mosque in central 
Beirut with children who had been immunised in the mosque as part of UNICEF's four day Campaign to immunise 
the child population of Lebanon against the six major vaccine-preventable child-killing diseases. (UNICEF photo) 
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SOUTH PACIFIC NUCLEAR FREE ZONE 


‘Rarotonga: in the footsteps of Tlatelolco’ 


by David Sadleir* 


On 11 December 1986, the South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone Treaty entered into force. The 
Zone established by the Treaty constitutes the 
second such in a populated area, the first being 
the Latin American Nuclear Weapons Free Zone 
created by the Treaty of Tlatelolco, the twentieth 
anniversary of which this paper shares in the 
privilege of commemorating. 

The Treaty of Tlatelolco represented for the 
authors of the SPNFZ not simply one of a handful 
of crucial international instruments to which they 
could turn for guidance and example but the only 
direct precursor. That is reflected in the consider- 
able similarities between the two treaties. At the 
same time there are significant differences. That 
should occasion no surprise since there are 
striking differences between the circumstances 
and specific interests that each treaty addresses, as 
is evident from the most casual of glances at a 
map. 

On the one hand, there is Latin America, 
enormous in its continental expanse, a cultural 
realm but diverse in its land forms, the site of 
several teeming cities and comprising a patch- 
work of large and small States, many of the largest 
dating from the first era of modern decolonisation. 
On the other hand, the South Pacific, a vast 
oceanic region stretching, latitudinally, 17 000 
kilometres from Australia and Papua New Guinea 
in the West to South America in the East and, 
longitudinally, some 7 000 kilometres from the 
Equator to the Antarctic Ocean (60°S), its human 
settlements, mostly small and some tiny, widely 
dispersed on isolated landspecks in an overwhel- 
mingly marine setting. Encompassed by the region 
are thirteen independent or self-governing coun- 
tries, none of which as States is more than ninety 
years old, with most achieving control of their 
destinies only in the last decade or two. 

Other differences between the two treaties flow 
from international developments and experienced 
during the twenty years since Tlatelolco was 
negotiated and from the fact that Tlatelolco 
constituted not only a major watershed in the 
international approach to controllin nuclear 





Mr Sadleir is a Deputy Secretary in the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade and was Chairman 
(1984-86) of the Working Group of Officials on a 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone (SPNFZ)} appoint- 
ed by the South Pacific Forum, 
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weapons but an invaluable achievement on 
which the Treaty of Rarotonga could build. The 
authors of Rarotonga were, for instance, able to 
draw on several international instruments cor- 
cluded after the drafting of Talatelolco had been 
completed. There can be no greater tribute to the 
pioneers of Tlatelolco then that their work should. 
be marked twenty years later in the international — 
community by the creation of a second nuclear 
free zone. 

The South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty is 
also known as the Treaty of Rarotonga’, after the 
capital of the Cook islands where, on 6 August 
1985, the fortieth anniversary of the first use of 


atomic weapons, the text of the treaty was = 


endorsed and opened for signature by the South 
Pacific Forum.** 

Having said that, it should also be stressed that 
nuclear free and nuclear weapons free zones can 
only be unique to the region they cover. What 
might be possible in one zone may well not be 
possible in another. There can be no automatic 
and wholesale transfer of provisions and obliga- 
tions from one zone to another. The central 
purpose of a zone is to strengthen the security of 
the region concerned. Thus, it cannot be expected 
that the provisions of a zone will be developed in 
defiance of those elements which governments of 
countries parties to the zone collectively see as 
essential to the safety of the people for which they 
speak or the continued integrity of their respective 
national territories. Issues of security, of public 
safety and territorial integrity, are the most fun- 
damental and difficult of all issues which govern- 
ments and, in the end, regional entities, are called 
on to address. Thus, in the end it may be said each 
zone is appropriate only to its own region and the 
countries which comprise it. 

The South Pacific Forum comprises the Heads 
of Government of the independent or sel- 
governing countries of the region. It meets at least 
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* Among some commentators inside and outside 


Government, the Treaty has also become known as 
“SPINFIZZ”' after the acronym SPNFZ. This is not to 
be taken seriously. 

** The Members of the Forum are Australia, Cook 
islands, Federated States of Micronesia tan CHoser- 
ver), Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, New Zealand, Niue, Papua 
New Guinea, Solomon Islands, Tonga, Tuvalu, 
Vanuatu and Western Samoa. 
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once a year to discuss Common interests and 
concerns; and was first convened in 1971. Its 
decisions, reflecting traditional practice in the 
South Pacific, are reached by consensus. In 1973, 
Forum Heads of Government established a small 
permanent secretariat entitled the South Pacific 
Bureau of Economic Cooperation (SPEC) and 
situated at Suva, the capital of Fiji, to help in 
encouraging and promoting regional develop- 
ment. The Treaty of Rarotonga, in its Article 12(2), 
designates the Director of the SPEC as its De- 
positary. 

As things turned out the step which brought the 
Treaty of Rarotonga into effect was the deposit by 
Australia of its instrument ratifying the Treaty. 
Article 15(1) of the Treaty stipulates that it shall 
enter into force on the date of deposit of the eight 
instrument of ratification. The seven other coun- 
tries so far to ratify the Treaty are Fiji (4 October 
1985), Cook Islands (28 October 1985), Tuvalu 
(16 January 1986), Niue (12 May 1986), Western 
Samoa (20 October 1986), Kiribati (28 October 
1986) and New Zealand (13 November 1986). 
The Treaty has been signed, but not yet ratified by 
another two countries, members of the Forum, 
namely Nauru and Papua New Guinea. In addi- 
tion, three members of the Forum have not so far 
signed the Treaty. They are Solomon Islands, 
Tonga and Vanuatu. 

if there are differences between the Treaties of 
Rarotonga and Tlatelolco, they are united in their 
broad purpose. That purpose, shared by the 
countries of each region, is to make the world a 
safer place by strengthening to the extent it lies 
within their collective pow -r to strengthen, the 
security of their own respective region. 

The origins of the Treaty of Rarotonga go back 
over twenty years and are to be found in 
persistent, deep-seated and constantly widening 
concern among South Pacific countries at the 
continued testing of nuclear explosive devices in 
the region, the continuing global proliferation of 
nuclear weapons and the prospect, at times 
apparently imminent, of radioactive wastes being 
dumped in the Pacific Ocean. Thus the Treaty 
draws its inspiration not simply from considera- 
tions of arms control and disarmament but equally 
from concern that the natural environment, and 
hence the livelihood, of the countries of the 
region, especially but not only those which draw 
their livelihood largely from the sea, will irretriev- 
ably be damaged by nuclear testing and the sea 
dumping of nuclear wastes. 


The Process 


Nuclear issues have regularly found an impor- 
tant place on the agenda of the South Pacific 
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Forum and the specific idea of a nuclear free zone 
in the region was discussed at several meetings, 
notably the Sixth session of the Forum held in June 
1975 at Nuku'alofa in Tonga. But the process 
which led directly to the drafting of the Rarotonga 
Treaty began in August 1983 when the Fourteenth 
Forum, meeting at Canberra, discussed a proposal 
by the Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
for a Declaration on a South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone. The communique issued by the meeting: 

“Commended the Australian initiative in reviving 
consideration of the concept of a nuclear free zone 
amng the Forum members... 
Expressed the need for more time to consider the 
implications of the proposal and to carry out consulta- 
tions on it. The Foreign Minister of Australia under- 
took to continue consultations on a bilateral basis to 
encourage further development of the zone concept 
both within the framework of the Forum and more 
widely... 
Noted that there had been a wide agreement on the 
general principles of the concept as submitted by 
Australia. It affirmed that in further addressing the 
zone proposal it would be important to uphold the 
principles of freedom of navigation and overflight as 
provided in international law and in the Treaty 
obligations of some Forum members. It recognised the 
sovereign right of Governments to make their own 
decisions on their alliance and defence requirements 
including access to their ports and airfields by the 
vessels and aircraft of other countries. 

Expressed its commitment to advancing the cause of 

general disarmament; supporting the negotiation and 

conclusion of an effective Treaty which would outlaw 
all forms of nuclear testing by all States in all 
environments; and preventing the spread of nuclear 
weapons and nuclear explosive devices particularly 
through support for the Treaty on the Non- 

Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons.” 

The concept was taken further at the Fifteenth 
Forum which convened at Funafuti, Tuvalu on 27 
and 28 August 1984 and appointed a Working 
Group of officials ‘to meet as often as may be 
required to undertake an examination of the 
substantive legal and other issues involved in 
establishing a nuclear free zone in the region with 
a view to preparing a draft of a treaty for 
consideration by the Forum Meeting in 1985’. In 
addition, the Forum: 
® directed the working Group to examine propos- 

als advanced by Nauru to strengthen the 

london Dumping Convention (that is, the 

International Convention on the Prevention of 

Marine Pollution by Dumping of Wastes and 

Other Matter at Sea, 1972), noting that ‘the 

dumping and disposal of nuclear waste in the 

region was intolerable and Forum Govern- 
ments were strongly committed to this aspect of 
the Convention and Protocols being negotiated 
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under the auspices of the South Pacific Region- 
al Environment Programme (SPREP}.’ 

è appointed Australia to the chair of the Workin 
Group and directed that it should be convened 
in consultation with the Director of the South 
Pacific Bureau for Economic Cooperation 
(SPEC). 

è decided that all member countries of the Forum 
would be entitled to take part in the Working 
Group. 


Developing the Treaty 


The Working Group addressed its task with 
intensity and despatch and was able, within 
precisely seven months, to complete the draft of a 
Treaty comprising a Preamble, sixteen Articles 
and four Annexes. The Working Group also 
prepared the first drafts of three Protocols to the 
Treaty. This was was carried out at five sessions 
which took place, respectively, in: 

è Suva from 13 to 16 November 1984 

è Canberra from 29 January to 1 February 1985 
è Wellington from 3 to 10 April 1985 

@ Suva from 13 to 21 May 1985 

è Suva from 10 to 13 June 1985 

In addition a Legal Drafting Group appointed 
by the Working Group met at Suva from 17 to 21 
December 1984. Apart from this single session of 
the Legal Drafting Group and the first session of 
the Working Group itself, the tasks of examining 
substantive issues and of legal drafting proceeded 
in parallel. 

Officials from 13 of the 14 member countries of 
the Forum (including the Federated States of 
Micronesia as an Observer) took part in all or most 
of the sessions of the Working Group. Tonga was 
unable to attend its meetings but explained that it 
would follow the Working Group's discussions 
closely and indicated it would be willing to 
consider signing the Treaty when it was in place. 
All delegations played a full part in the tasks of 
discussion and drafting. The draft Treaty was in 
every respect a joint effort to which all partici- 
pants in the Working Group contributed, both as 
to form and substance, with some countries 
making the main running of some aspects and 
some on others. Every country can see its hand in 
the final text. 


Principles and Precedents 


The Working Group adopted as its basic 
framework a set of principles agreed on by the 
Tuvalu Forum and published in its communique. 
These were: 

i. South Pacific countries should be free to live 
in peace and independence and to run their 
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own affairs in accordance with the wishes 
and traditions of their people; 

ii. South Pacific countries should enjoy peace- 
ful, social and economic development free 
from the threat of environmental pollution; 

iii. South Pacific countries acknowledge existing 
international treaties, organisations and re- 
gional arrangements, such as the Charter of 
the United Nations, the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and the Law of the Sea 
Convention, which contributes to these 
objectives; 

iv. There should be no use, testing or stationing 
of nuclear explosive devices in the South 
Pacific; 

v. No South Pacific country would develop or 
manufacture, or receive from others, or 
acquire or test any nuclear explosive device; 

vi. Nuclear activities of South Pacific countries 
should be in accordance with applicable 
international principles and treaties, notably 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty and take into 
account regional arrangements; 

vii. South Pacific countries retain their unqual- 
ified sovereign rights to decide for them- 
selves, consistent with their support for these 
objectives, their security arrangements, and 
such questions as the access to their ports 
and airfields by vessels and aircraft of other 
countries; 

viii. The particular importance of the principles of 
freedom of navigation and overflight and the 
treaty obligations of Forum members. 

The Workin Group also studied and, in its 
drafting work, drew on existing international 
agreements prohibiting the proliferation of nuc- 
lear weapons and establishing demilitarised and 
nuclear weapons free zones. Apart from the Treaty 
of Tlatelolco, the importance of which has already 
been noted, these international instruments in- 
cluded the Antarctic Treaty (1959) — the earliest 
of the post-World War Il arms limitation agree- 
ments — the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) of 1968 and the Seabed Arms Control 
Treaty (1971). The NPT was of particular signifi- 
cance since, with 134 parties (today 135), it is the 
most widely supported of all international agree- 
ments and since Article VII of that Treaty explicitly 
recognises the right of any group of States to 
conclude regional agreements so as to assure the 
total absence of nuclear weapons in their respec- 
tive territories. 


Examining the Issues 


The Working Group saw the common wish of 
member countries of the Forum to establish a 
nuclear free zone as reflecting broad and key 
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concerns including the need to prevent the region 
from becoming a theatre for super power rivalry; 
the need to preserve, for all time, the peace and 
security the region now enjoys; and the need to 
protect the natural resources on which the well- 
being and livelihood of the people of the South 
Pacific depend. It was recognised that a nuclear 
free zone could not, of itself, fully meet these 
concerns and that the region would inevitably be 
affected by developeds in other parts of the world, 
the most horrendous of which would be the 
outbreak of nuclear war. At the same time there 
was agreement that a carefully considered treaty 
and one through which Forum members would 
firmly commit themselves to strong obligations 
could succeed both in substantially reducing the 
threat which the concerns embody, and contri- 
bute, more generally, to a safer world. 


A central theme of discussion on the general 
purpose of the Treaty was the deep commitment 
to global peace on the part of South Pacific Forum 
member countries, several of which were major 
battle fields in the Second World War and all of 
which still bear the emotional and physical scars 
of their suffering and losses in the conflict. The 
concern to do everything possible in their own 
zone to strengthen peace and security was not a 
selfish one but, on the contrary, reflected the 
belief that in doing so they would make the fullest 
possible contribution, within their means, to 
protecting all mankind from the dangers to 
nuclear war. The Working Group was at the same 
time, deeply conscious of the fact that the only 
way to secure a world at peace and no longer 
menaced by nuclear weapons is through the 
conclusion of international agreements and, in 
particular, better political relations between the 
major powers, and negotiated agreements for 
deep cuts in nuclear weapons. Delegates also 
stressed the importance of continuing efforts — in 
which Forum member countries seek in the 
appropriate bodies strongly to contribute — for 
the conclusions of agreements, particularly 
against all nuclear testing (a Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty) and against pollution of the maritime 
environment by nuclear waste. The aspiration was 
expressed that the spirit of the South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone Treaty would be felt and affect 
developments far beyond the geographical, legal 
and substantive limits to which the actual obliga- 
tions imposed by the Treaty are inevitably subject. 
These concerns ultimately found reflexion in the 
interest members share in the reduction and 
eventual elimination of nuclear weapons, in 
protecting the South Pacific environment from 
being damaged by radioactive wastes and in 
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ensuring, in words used by the Nauruan delegate 
and now embodied in the Treaty: 

‘that the bounty and beauty of the land and the sea in 

their region shall remain the heritage of their peoples 

and their descendants in perpetuity to be enjoyed by 
all in peace’. 

In focussing on the issues involved in estab- 
lishing a nuclear free zone, the Working Group 
identified a number of constraints. These con- 
straints were of three kinds: legal, practical (in 
terms of verifiability) and tactical. 

The legal constraints included, importantly and 
for example, the rights of all States in international 
law to the freedom of the seas and of the airspace 
above the high seas. The countries of the South 
Pacific, far-flung in a marine setting, are them- 
selves major beneficiaries of these rights. Thus any 
attempt to ban transit through the high seas of the 
region by ships capable of carrying nuclear 
weapons would be legally impossible. Moreover, 
projected Parties to the Treaty did not have and 
are unlikely in the foreseeable future to have the 
capability effectively to monitor and verify such a 
ban; and an attempt to apply one would amount 
to no more than an exhortation leading to 
international scepticism about the Treaty as a 
whole. Finally, the Working Group- in its drafting 
work had to weigh up the desirability of writing a 
Treaty which stood a strong chance of securing for 
its substantial provisions the support of most if not 
all the Nuclear Weapons States, as well as that of 
major potential ocean dumpers, against that of a 
Treaty which few if any of the nuclear weapon 
States or potential dumpers would respect and 
which the wider international community would 
not regard as a serious endeavour. 

In short, the choice with which the Working 
Group was faced was to draft a text which, 
although having limitations, would nonetheless 
include strong and important prohibitions, as 
against a text which, though even broader in what 
it sought to prohibit, would in practical terms be 
ineffective. The general approach adopted in the 
Working Group was expressed in the phrase 
‘stretching the fabric of the Treaty to its widest 
possible extent’. The discussions in the Working 
Group were in large measure an exhaustive 
exploration of the outer limits of what it might be 
practically possible to achieve through a Treaty of 
this nature. 


The Boundaries of the Zone 


In developing the boundaries of the zone, the 
Working Group considered two approaches: 
è an ‘incomplete patchwork’ approach, with the 
zone confined to the territories of countries 
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which adhered to the Treaty and growing by 

accretion as countries ratified it. 

è a ‘diagrammatic’ approach, with a boundary 
line circumscribing the Forum countries as well 
as large areas of high seas and abutting the 
existing nuclear weapon free zones in Latin 
America and Antarctica. 

Forum delegations strongly preferred the di- 
agrammatic approach since it was easier to 
visualise and clearly identifies the region to which 
the Zone is intended to apply. They set the 
boundaries of the zone in the East, to abut on the 
area of application of the Treaty establishing a 
nuclear weapons free zone in Latin America (that 
is, the meridian of longitude 115 degrees west), in 
the South, to abut on the completely demilitarised 
zone established by the Antarctic Treaty (that is, 
the parallel of latitude 60 degrees South), in the 
North, to follow the equator but with some humps 
to accommodate the Exclusive Economic Zones of 
Papua New Guinea, Kiribati and Nauru and, in 
the West, to run along the outer limit of the 
Australian territorial sea (in the Indian Ocean).* 

The Working Group considered the position of 
territories of Forum members outside the zone. 
These were the Antarctic territories of Australia 
and New Zealand and the Indian Ocean islands of 
Australia. It was agreed that in view of the rigorous 
provisions of the Antarctic Treaty, especially its 
provisions on verification and non-military use, it 
would not be necessary or desirable to apply the 
South Pacific Treaty to Antarctic territories. As to 
Australia’s Indian Ocean islands, the Working 
Group agreed they should be included in the zone 
as defined in the draft Treaty, at least until such 
time as these territories become subject to another 
traty having an object and purpose substantively 
the same as the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty, for example, a future treaty on an Indian 
Ocean Zone of Peace. 

Even though Forum delegations chose the 
diagrammatic approach, it should be stressed that 
in making the choice they recognised that mem- 
ber countries of the Forum, like all other coun- 
tries, are able to agree to provisions affecting the 
actions of other States, only in relation to their 
own territories and, to a much more likmited 
extent, in areas of jurisdiction outside their 
territory. Beyond that, Forum members can only 
assume Treaty obligations in relation to their own 
actions, and actions on their own ships and 
aircraft. The Treaty does not seek to mislead or 


it is of note that the combined areas of the zone 
prescribed by the Antarctic Treaty and the Treaties of 
Tlatelolco and Rarotonga constitutes two-fifths (2/5) or 
40% of the Earth’s surface. 
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create false expectations by pretending to legislate 
in disregard of these constraints. 

Careful consideration was also given to the title 
of the Treaty and, in particular, to the appropriate- 
ness of the term ‘Nuclear Free’ which had long 
established currency in the region. Clearly it is 
beyond the legal power and practical capability of 
Forum Governments to exclude all things nuclear 
from the Zone. Moreover, whatever Forum Gov- 
ernments sought to do within the Zone, it would 
remain part of a world in which nuclear weapons 
exist and the peaceful use of nuclear energy and 
materials is widespread. it was noted in this 
connexion, that the term ‘nuclear weapon free 
zone’ has long been established in United Nations 
and other international usage to describe, for 
example, the Latin American and Antarctic Zones 


which do not preclude transit or visits by ships 
which may carry nuclear weapons. In the case.of o = 


the Treaty of Rarotonga, however, its key obliga- 


tions go beyond those relating to nuclear weapons > 


and encompass as well the dumping of nuclear 
waste and strong safeguards on the peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy. It was for that reason, and 
because no freedom is absolute, that the Working 
Group, concluded that the term ‘Nuclear Free’ 
should appropriately form part of the title of the 
Treaty and the Zone. 


Key Provisions 


it may be helpful to the reader at this point, and 
before proceeding to reflect discussion in the 

Working Group on other major aspects of the 

Treaty if its key provisions were briefly to be 

summarised. The Treaty comprises 11 such provi- 

sions in accordance with which Parties undertake: 

è not to manufacture, acquire, possess or nave 
control over any nuclear explosive device by 
any means anywhere inside or outside the 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone (Article 3) 

è not to export any nuclear material (such as 
uranium) for peaceful purposes to any country 
in the world unless such material is covered by 
international safeguards to ensure it is used 
only for non-explsove purposes (Article 4) 

è to prevent the stationing of any nuclear explo- 
sive device on their respective territories (Arti- 
cle 5) 

® not to assist or encourage the acquisition of any 
nuclear explosive device by any State any- 
where in the world (Article 6) 

è not to allow testing of any nuclear explosive 
device on its territory (Article 6) 

® not to assist or encourge the testing of any 
nuclear explosive device by any State any- 
where in the World (Article 6) 
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è not to dump radio active waste anywhere 
within the zone (Article 7) 

© to prevent the dumping of radio active material 
within their respective territorial seas (Article 7) 

è not to assist or encourage anyone to dump 
radio active waste anywhere within the zone 
(Article 7) 

è to seek to bring about a universally respected 
ban on sea dumping of radioactive waste in the 
region (Article 7). 

In addition, the Treaty explicitly recognises 
(Article 5) the sovereign right of each Party to 
decide for itself whether to allow visits by foreign 
ships and aircraft to its ports and airfields, transit 
of its airspace by foreign aircraft and navigation by 
foreign ships in its territory sea or archipelagic 
waters. 


Renunication of Nuclear Explosive Devices 


The Working Group agreed that Parties to the 
projected Treaty should undertake , consistent 
with the NPT, not to manufacture, acquire, 
possess or have control over any nuclear explo- 
sive device inside or outside the Zone (Article 3). 
The term ‘nuclear explosive device’ was chosen 
so as to encompass so called ‘peaceful’ nuclear 
explosive devices as weil as nuclear weapons 
since it was, and is, the view of Forum member 
countries that it is impossible, in either technical 
or non-proliferation terms, to distinguish between 
nuclear weapons ‘peaceful’ nuclear explosive 
devices. 


Facilitation Clauses 


The need was recognised by Forum member 
countries to include in the Treaty provisions under 
which Parties would undertake not to facilitate 
activities which they did not wish to take place in 
the South Pacific region. Thus the draft text 
included undertakings (Articles 3, 6 and 7) ‘not to 
take any action to assist or encourage’ the 
manufacture or testing of nuclear explosive de- 
vices or the dumping at sea of radioactive wastes 
and other radioactive matter. The Working Group 
agreed that such facilitation clauses related only 
to deliberate action, either positive or permissive, 
to assist or encourage such activity. It was 
understood to exclude actions which have other 
intended purposes but might unintentionally and 
incidentally assist the activities mentioned. For 
example, several Forum countries regularly 
broadcast meteorological information which may 
be useful to the French authorities in determining 
the timing of nuclear tests at Moruroa. Clearly it 
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would be unreasonable to require Forum coun- 
tries under Article 6 to cease broadcasting such 
information. Equally clearly, however, Forum 
countries would be obliged to refuse refuelling 
facilities to ships or aircraft known to be supplying 
the test program. 

The Working Group also agreed that the obliga- 
tion in Article 3 ‘not to take any action to assist or 
encourage the acquisition of nuclear explosive 
devices by any State’ does not relate in any way to 
the attitude of Forum member countries to nuclear 
deterrence since some Forum members hold the 
view that stable nuclear deterrence constitutes the 
only practical point of departure for major steps 
towards nuclear disarmament. 


Peaceful Nuclear Activities 


Papua New Guinea, supported by some other 
countries, wanted the projected Treaty to provide 
guarantees that uranium mined in Forum coun- 
tries would not be exported for bomb-making. 
This prompted the Working Group to address the 
question of peaceful nuclear activities. It was 
judged desirable to define the conditions applying 
to the transfer of nuclear items and to require that 
such transfers take place under safeguards estab- 
lished by the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(AEA( and in accordance with strict non- 
proliferation conditions. Importantly, as a mea- 
sure to strengthen the international non- 
proliferation regime, it was recognised that trans- 
fers to non-Nuclear Weapon States should be 
subject to safeguards modelled on those required 
of States members of the NPT namely, full scope 
safeguards. The Working Group considered that 
endorsement of this principle would help to foster 
universal acceptance of the NPT. 


Prevention of Stationing of Nuclear 
Explosive Devices 


There was ready agreement among delegations 
that Forum member countries should undertake to 
prevent the Stationing of any nuclear device in 
their territory. The Working Group examined 
several approaches to defining the term ‘station- 
ing’. The group first drew on the definition 
included in the Treaty of Tlatelolco which covers 
the concept of stationing with the words ‘storage, 
installation and deployment’ of nuclear weapons. 
Deployment of a weapon in normal usage means 
that it is set out ready for combat. The Working 
Group went on, however, to add the concepts of 
emplantation or emplacement which come from 
the Seabed Arms Control Treaty of 1971. To 
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ensure that the prohibition on stationing is all- 
inclusive, the drafters of the Treaty of Rarotonga 
added further to these internationally established 
concepts a reference to transportation on land or 
inland waters, so there could be no possible 
circumvention of the prohibition by deploying 
nuclear explosives on mobile platforms. 


Some may claim an inconsistency here with the 
fact that — given that ships and aircraft of Nuclear 
Weapon States may carry nuclear weapons — the 
Treaty explicitly recognises the rights of parties to 
permit foreign ships and aircraft to visit their ports 
and airfields, to allow foreign aircraft to overfly 
their territory and to allow foreign ships to 
navigate in their territorial seas, over and beyond 
the rights of navigation which they already have in 
international law and which could obviously not 
have been abridged by the Treaty. A similar 
understanding was registered in connexion with 
the Latin American Treaty.* This is not an incon- 
sistency but reflects a deliberate intention to make 
clear the distinction between the stationing of 
nuclear weapons by the parties to the Treaty 
themselves or by others on their territory (which is 
prohibited by the Treaty) and each party's 
sovereign right to continue collective security 
arrangements with external powers. 


In considering the definition of stationing, the 
Working Group also addressed such issues as 
whether the definition should include a time 
element to cover, for example, the duration or 
pattern of port visits. It was noted that the 
principles adopted by Forum Heads of Govern- 
ment and set out in the Tuvalu communique had 
explicitly stated that the sovereign right of a 
country to decide on port access was unqualified. 
Moreover, the value of such a time frame was 
questioned since ports visits very considerably in 
their circumstances. Moreover, it was recognised 
that if a Party had doubts or questions on the 
duration or pattern of visits it could have recourse 
to the consultation provisions of the draft Treaty so 
as to seek clarification. 


The Working Group also looked at the conting- 
ency of an emergnecy affecting a ship or aircraft 
(for example, a ship which has run aground) 
resulting in a nuclear weapon being on the 
territory of a party. It was agreed that while such a 
situation was most unlikely to occur, if it should, 
the Party would not be in breach of the Treaty 
provided it took effective steps to ensure the 
earliest practicable removal of the device from its 
territory. 





* See Report of the Preparatory Commission. 
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Missile Tests 


The Working Group discussed suggestions that 
the draft Treaty address the issue of missile tests 
into the region. Such tests are not addressed by the 
Tlatelolco precedent. Various approaches were 
examined such as that of inviting the Nuclear 
Weapon States not to conduct missile tests into the 
zone area and including that of incorporating 
delivery systems into the definition of nuclear 
explosive devices in Article 1(c). 


it was recognised that Forum members did not 
have the legal power to ban missile tests in the 
region sine these were usually conducted over 
and into international waters. Then there were 
problems of verification. Moreover, the inclusion 
of delivery systems in the definition of nuclear 
explosive devices would have presented serious 


difficulties since delivery systems capable of being = 


used for nuclear weapons are also capable of . 
being used with conventional warheads, and > 
some such systems are used by at least some 
Forum members in their conventional defence 
forces. The Working Group also discussed the 
likely reactions of the Nuclear Weapon States if 
the Treaty were to cover missile tests. It was noted 
that such provisions could well prejudice accept- 
ance of the Protocols to the Treaty by the nuclear 
weapon States which were likely to see it as an 
attempt to restrict their rights in international law. 


Prevention of Dumping at Sea 


The Working Group noted that the set of agreed 
principles for a SPNFZ adopted by the Tuvalu 
Forum did not specifically include a reference to 
the sea dumping of radioactive wastes. Nonethe- 
less, the continued opposition of the Forum to 
such dumping had been strongly reconfirmed in 
the Tuvalu Communique. The Forum countries 
were firmly committed to the early conclusion, in 
quite separate negotiations already in train, of a 
Convention and Protocols under the South Pacific 
Regional Environment Program (SPREP) which 
would, among other things, address sea dumping 
in the region. Accordingly, a central preoccupa- 
tion of the Working Group was to ensure that the 
draft Treaty helped rather than impeded the 
Forum's aim of bringing about an outcome, in the 
SPREP negotiations, which would prevent the 
dumping of radioactive wastes or other radioac- 
tive matter in the region. 


The Working Group had an extensive discus- 
sion on the scope for appropriate measures 
against dumping, and in particular the rela- 
tionships, in this regrd, between the Treaty and the 
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projected SPREP Convention. The discussion re- 
flected the importance which all forum countries 
attach to the issue of dumping. There was concern 
to ensure that the draft Treaty should support the 
conclusion of a SPREP — Convention and Pro- 
tocols which met national positions on dumping. 
It was noted, in addition, that the provisions in the 
draft Treaty should in no way limit the negotiating 
goals of Forum Member countries in the SPREP 
context. It was understood that the relevant draft 
provisions of the Treaty met these concerns. 


There was agreement that the Treaty should in 
some way address the dumping issue. The best 
way of doing this was extensively explored. The 
view was held that the SPREP Convention and not 
the Treaty should be the instrument which actual- 
ly established a comprehensive regime to ban the 
sea dumping of nuclear waste in the region. It was 
pointed out, for instance, that the SPREP negotia- 
tions already involved major powers outside the 
region. Thus the SPREP negotiations were more 
likely to produce a regime which would be 
respected by potential dumpers than those on a 
nuclear free zone to which only members of the 
Forum could be parties. 


Concern was expressed that the SPREP negotia- 
tion should not produce less stringent provisions 
than might be agreed among Forum members 
alone. The need for close consultation among 
those Forum countries taking part in the SPREP 
negotiations was recognised. To facilitate this 
arrangements were made for a meeting of SPREP 
delegations from Forum countries in advance of 
each round of negotiations in SPREP. it was 
judged that such consultations would help ensure 
an outcome which accorded with the commit- 
ments of the Forum members as expressed in the 
draft SPNFZ Treaty. The draft Treaty sought 
specifically to bind parties to these objectives. 


There was a strong wish that the terms of the 
Treaty should give clear expression to national 
policies of opposition to dumping radioactive 
wastes and other radioactive matter in the Pacific 
Ocean. For this reason the draft text imposed 
obligations on South Pacific countries to refrain 
from dumping such material at sea anywhere 
within the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone and to 
prevent the dumping of radioactive wastes any- 
where in territorial sea. It was acknowledged that 
they would not do so in any case but these 
provisions were seen as importance for their 
exemplary and demonstrative effect. By providing 
that the obligations not to dump should not apply 
to areas of the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
which are to be covered by the SPREP Convention 
regime, the Treaty ensured there would be no 
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overlap of objectives between the two agree- 
ments. 

Congjderation was given to the possibility of a 
fourth protocol to the Draft Treaty which would 
invite potential dumpers to undertake commit- 
ments against dumping in the zone. In the event 
the Working Group saw this as inconsistent with 
the Forum objective of a successful outcome to 
the SPREP negotiations which, of itself, would 


“obviate the need for such a Protocol. In the light of 


these considerations the Working Group agreed 
not to propose a further Protocol. 


The Working Group, in dealing with these 
issues, noted that ‘dumping’ was a term with 
established meaning, for instance in the Law of 
the Sea Convention (1982) and London Dumping 
Convention (1972). The Working Group recorded 
its understanding that the term was used in the 
same sense in the draft Treaty. 


The term ‘radioactive wastes and other radioac- 
tive matter’ was used in the draft Treaty in 
conformity with terminology in the draft SPREP 
Convention and London Dumping Convention. 
The term was not defined in the draft Treaty 
because of its technical complexity and so as not 
to prejudice the definition for SPREP negotia- 
tions.* To take into account the fact that virtually 
all matter is to some extent radioactive the 
negotiators of the SPREP Convention agreed on a 
definition of ‘wastes or other matter’ which are 
considered to be ‘non-radioactive’ for the purpose 
of the SPREP Convention. 


* The SPREP Convention and its Protocols were 
adopted and opened for signature at a Plenipotentiary 
Conference on 25 November 1986. That conference 
was preceded by four meetings of experts, the first of 
which took place in January 1983. The Convention is 
concerned with the protection of the marine environ- 
ment from pollution from various sources, including 
from land-based sources, sea-bed activities, and from 
the storage of toxic and hazardous wastes. The SPREP 
Convention also breaks important new ground requir- 
ing Parties to the Convention to take all appropriate 
measures to prevent, reduce and control pollution in 
the Convention Area which might result from the 
testing of nuclear devices. The prohibition on the 
sea-dumping of all radioactive wastes applies whether 
or not such dumping causes pollution. 


The SPREP Convention and Protocols were negotiated 
by member-governments of the South Pacific Com- 
mission which is older than the Forum and has a 
different membership comprising ‘metropolitan coun- 
tries, independent countries, self-governing countries 
and dependent territories of the region’. 

At the time of writing, these instruments have been 
signed by seven countries, including the United States 
and France. 
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Sixteen young Indonesians recently spent a two months familiarisation visit in Australia under the Australia-Indonesia 
Youth Exchange Program, experiencing the lifestyle and culture of Australia. Sixteen young Australians are now in 
Indonesia for the same kind of exchange. Here three of the Indonesians are pictured at Government House in 
Canberra where they met the Administrator Sir James Rowland and Lady Rowland. From left are Jenny Nurnini ot 
Bengkulu, ‘Ni Made Ratminingsih from Bali and Sartika Soesilowati from Yogyakarta. (Promotion Australia photo) 
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Disposal of Nuclear Waste 


The Working Group was unclear on whether it 
had been given a mandate by the Tuvalu Forum 
communique to address, besides the prevention of 
dumping of radioactive waste at sea, the disposal 
of radioactive waste on land or the importation of 
nuclear waste for disposal in the region. In the 
course of the Working Group’s study of the issues 
the following points were made by delegations: 


@ the civil nuclear industry was likely to continue 
to expand and inevitably generate waste. Such 
waste needed to be disposed of in the best 
practicable manner; 


è a ban on dumping nuclear waste at sea implies 
that there cannot also be a total ban on disposal 
of such waste on land; 


è in asking other countries to refrain from dump- 
ing nuclear waste in the Pacific Ocean, Forum 
Members were implicitly asking them to dis- 
pose of the waste on land; 


@ it is the current practice of some South Pacific 
Forum countries to return used nuclear material 
to countries outside the region; 
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@ it is good practice in terms of non-proliferation 
and the safe management of nuclear waste that 
re-processing of spent reactor fuel and other 
disposal arrangements should be concentrated 
in a limited number of locations, which presup- 
poses international transfers, subject to the 
strictest possible safeguards. 

Several delegations would have liked the issue 
to be addressed in the Treaty because to do so 
seemed to be consistent with its spirit but they 
acknowledged the practical difficulty of giving 
effect to this wish. The possibility was canvassed 
of including a provision to the effect that the 
disposal of radioactive material on land needed to 
be subject to strict environmental controls in 
accordance with international standards, notably 
to guard against possible pollution of the sea. 
Such regulations are in fact in force in those 
Forum countries making the greatest use of civil 
nuclear material. Establishing the applicable en- 
vironmental protection standards was seen as a 
matter appropriate to a more technical and 
possible global rather than regional forum, and 
there was a concern to avoid duplication, in 
particular with the SPREP negotiations. 
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Control System 


The Working Group saw it as of signal import- 
ance that the draft Treaty should include an 
effective verification system so as to provide 
assurances that the Treaty would not be breached, 
and to set a good precedent for any future nuclear 
free zone treaties in other parties of the world. 

It was agreed that the verification regime ought 
to be grounded in: 

è the application of International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) Safeguards to verify that nuclear 
material was not being diverted from peaceful 
uses to the manufacture of nuclear explosive 
devices. 

è a system of possible ‘challenge’ on-site inspec- 
tions controlled by a Consultative Committee 
comprising representatives of all parties to the 
Treaty. 

It was also agreed that the draft Treaty should 
provide for more informal bilateral and multilater- 
al consultations so as to clear up any questions 
that may arise about the implementation of the 
Treaty. It was recognised that such consultations 
would, in most cases, be sufficient to resolve such 
questions and that the proposed mechanism for 
‘challenge’ on-site inspections would only be 
used in exceptional circumstances. 

The provision under which the Parties are 
required to meet promptly at a meeting of the 
Forum in specified circumstances acknowledges 
the role of the Forum as the supreme political 
body in the region. It leaves to Forum members to 
decide how the meeting would be convened and 
other relevant modalities. The specified circumst- 
ances are an established breach of Treaty obliga- 
tions, a failure to comply with the complaints 
procedure or a request by either the complainant 
or complained of party to go directly to the 
supreme political organ without completing the 
complaints procedure. 


Consultations, Review and Amendment 


Delegations agreed that in addition to the 
consultative provisions established under the con- 
trol system, any party should be free to ask for a 
meeting of the Consultative Committee to consid- 
er any matter arising in relation to the Treaty or to 
review its operation. This approach would obviate 
the need to institutionalise a regular review of the 
Treaty. The draft Treaty includes an amendment 
provision under which proposals for amendment 
would be considered by the Consultative Commit- 
tee and would require consensus support to be 
adopted. 
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Withdrawal 


The Working Group discussed whether the 
Treaty should include a withdrawal clause. Sever- 
al delegations saw such a clause as unnecessary 
and undesirable. Other delegations argued that it 
was the sovereign right of any State to withdraw 
from a treaty. in the event it was agreed the Treaty 
should include a withdrawal clause but that it 
should be a narrow ne so that withdrawal would 
be neither subjective nor precipitate or easy. Thus, 
Article 13 of the Treaty requires that any Party 
proposing to withdraw would need to show that 
there had been a violation of a central provision of 
the Treathy, or its spirit, and withdraw itself would 
only effective after twelve months notice. 


The Protocols 


The obligations in the main body of the Treaty 
can apply only among member countries of the 
South Pacific Forum which became Parties to it, 
and which they assume in respect of each other. 
To complement these obligations, the Working 
Group drafted three additional Protocols, inspired 
by and closely modelled on the two Protocols 
attached to the Treaty of Tlatelolco. The Protocols 
are addressed to States not members of the South 
Pacific Forum. 

The respective purposes of the three Protocols 
are as follows: 

è Protocol 1 invites Britain, France and the U.S. 
to apply key provisions of the Treaty to those of 
their respective territories that lie within the 
zone. The British territory involved is Pitcairn 
Island; those of France are New Caledona. 
French Polynesia and Wallis and Futuna; and 
those of the U.S. are American Samoa and 
Jarvis Island (which is uninhabited). 

è Protocol 2 invites the five nuclear weapon 
States not to undermine the Treaty and not to 
use or threaten to use nuclear weapons against 
parties to the Treaty or territories covered by 
Protocol 1. 

è Protocol 3 invites the five nuclear weapon 
States not to test nuclear weapons anywhere 
within the zone. | 
The drafts of the Treaty and its Protocols were 

considered by South Pacific Heads of Govern- 

ment at the Sixteenth Forum which met at 

Rarotonga on 5 and 6 August 1985. The Forum 

endorsed the text of the Treaty and immediately 

opened it for signature. Eight member countries of 
the Forum in fact signed it on 6 August, two 
further countries signing it later. 

As to the Protocols, the Heads of Government 
directed that, since the Protocols ‘involve coun- 
tries outside the region, consultation should be 
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held with all the countries eligible to sign (them) 
before they were finalised. The Forum commis- 
sioned the Working Group (of Officials) to orga- 
nise these consultations and to make recom- 
mendations to Forum leaders concerning the 
adoption of the Protocols at the next meeting of 
the Forum in 1986 or earlier if practicable.’ 


Finalising of the Protocols 


Taking up the directive of the Sixteenth Forum, 
the Working Group of Officials met on 4 and 5 
November 1985 and agreed the consultations 
should be conducted by a representative delega- 
tion visiting the five States to which it was 
intended the Protocols should be addressed, 
namely China, France, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

The delegation carried out the visit between 28 
January and 14 February 1986. It was led by the 
Chairman of the Working Group (Australia) and 
comprised officials from the Cook Islands, Fiji, 
New Zealand, Papua New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands. The way was prepared for them 
by letters to the Foreign Ministers of the prospec- 
tive Protocol States from the Chairman of the 
Sixteenth Forum, the Hon. Sir Thomas Davis KBE, 
the Prime Minister of the Cook Islands. 

In each capital the delegation was courteously 
received by the Governments concerned which 
approached the consultations in a methodical, 
thorough and serious way. Clearly, the Treaty of 
Rarotonga and the regime it was designed to 
establish were regarded as important develop- 
ments and each of the five Governments had 
closely studied the texts of the Treaty and the draft 
Protocols. 

The report of the representative delegation was 
taken by the Working Group of Officials at a 
meeting in Suva from 7 to 10 April 1986. 
Discussion centred particularly on the issue of 
whether a withdrawal clause should be included 
in any or all of the Protocols since four of the five 
prospective Protocol States had drawn attention to 
the absence of a withdrawn clause and some of 
them had seen the omission as a serious deficien- 
cy. After exhaustive discussion, the Working 
Group agreed to recommend to the South Pacific 
Forum that a clause along the following lines be 
included in each of the three Protocols: 

‘This Protocol is of a permanent nature and shall 

remain in force indefinitely, provided that each Party 

shall, in exercising its national sovereignty, have the 
right to withdraw from this Protocol if it decides that 
extraordinary events, related to the subject matter of 
the Protocol, have jeopardised its supreme interests. It 
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shall give notice of such withdrawal to the depositary 
three months in advance. Such notice shall include a 
statement of the extraordinary events it regards as 
having jeopardised its supreme interests.’ 


The withdrawal clause set out above was seen 
as having the following merits: 


è It encapsulated the view of Forum Govern- 
ments that the security and environmental 
regime established by the Treaty of Rarotonga 
and its Protocols should be as permanent and 
stable as possible and that the commitments 
made to the regime by Protocol States should 
be of the same solemn and enduring character 
as that made by each Party to the Treaty. 

@ it limited the circumstances in which withdraw- 
al might take place to ‘extraordinary events’ 
which means a Protocol State could only have 
recourse to this provision if events occur, 


relating to the subject matter of the Protocols, - 


that are of a more extreme and abnormal 


character than anything which has occurred 


during the duration of other arms control 
treaties related to nuclear weapons. 

è it required a Protocol State wishing to exercise 
the right of withdrawal to communicate to the 
Depositary of the Treaty a statement of the 
extraordinary events it regards as having 
jeopardised its supreme national interests. 

® Because three months notice is required before 
the exercise of a right to withdraw from the 
Protocols becomes. effective, the Parties to the 
Treaty, and other Parties to the Protocols, will 
have the right to make representations to the 
withdrawing Protocol States with a view to 
encouraging a reconsideration by it of its 
decision to withdraw. 


è it has precedental authority in Article 4 of the 
Partial Test Ban Treaty to which Britain, the 
Soviet Union and the United States are Parties 
and Article 30 of the Treaty of Tlatelolco. 


The report of the Working Group on the 
consultations with the prospective Protocol States 
and its recommendations on the adoption of the 
Protocols was considered by the Seventeenth 
South Pacific Forum which met at Suva from 8 to 
11 August 1986. In the words of the communique 
issued by the Heads of Government. 


‘The Forum finalised the Protocols to the Treaty and 
agreed that they should be opened for signature when 
the Treaty came into force or on 1 December 1986, 
whichever came first. If further agreed that if at any 
future time the Forum decided to amend the Treaty in 
ways that might affect the obligations of States that 
had signed the Protocols the Forum would, at the 
appropriate time, consult with the States concerned. 
The Forum also agreed to the inclusion of a specific 
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withdrawal clause to enable signatories to the Pro- 
tocols to withdraw in the event of any unforeseen 
circumstances arising which would jeopardise their 
national interests. 


The Mexican Government considers that the estab- 
lishment of the second Denuclearized Zone in a 
populated region is a significant step forward in the 
process where in countries such as ours have made a 
commitment to guarantee the human race a develop- 
ment free of the threat of nuclear extermination. 


At the same time that it recognises and firmly supports 
the countries that have made this notable develop- 
ment possible on the road that must lead to an 
authentic world peace, Mexico urgently exhorts all 
nations in a position to do so to tacilitate with their 
cooperation the prompt and effective putting into 
effect of such an important instrument and its support 
Protocols’. 


Several international meetings have also 





noticed and endorsed the Treaty, for example, in 
its final declaration in September 1985 the Third 
Review Conference of the NPT described the 
achievement of the South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone Treaty ‘as consistent with Article VII of the 
NPT’. There is also the communique issued by 46 
Commonwealth Heads of Government following 
their meeting at Bahamas in October 1985 which 
characterised the Treaty as ‘an important step in 
global and regional efforts to prevent nuclear 
proliferation’. Most recently on 25 September 
1986, the joint assembly of African, Caribbean, 
Pacific and EEC countries, at which some 78 
States were represented adopted a resolution 
lending support to the Treaty of Rarotonga, urging 
the nuclear weapon States to sign its Protocols and 
calling on France to end its nuclear testing in the 
Pacific. 





A work by an Australian composer to be performed by the Melbourne Symphony Orchestra (MSO) on its 
forthcoming tour of Japan has been dedicated by the composer with greetings and love to the people of Japan. The 
work ‘Fantastic Pantomimes’ by Richard Mills was given its first public performance in Melbourne on 3 October. The 
MSO tour of Japan will be from 23 October to 3 November. ‘Fantastic Pantomimes’ was commissioned by the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation, Australia’s national broadcaster tor the MSO 1987 tour of Japan. Pertormances 
will be given in Tokyo, Sapporo, Osaka, Nagoya, Hiroshima, and Hakarta. Discussing the musical score betore 
rehearsal are (right) the Chief Conductor, Hiroyuki lwaki, Australian Composer Richard Mills and Japanese Composer 
Toru Takemitsu. The MSO pertormed an all Takemitsu program in Melbourne on 10 October prior to leaving tor the 
Japan tour. (Promotion Australia photo) 
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The role of forward policy planning in the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade 


Paper by Mr A.C. Kevin": to the Australian Institute of International Affairs Branches in Townsville on 


1 October and Brisbane on 6 October: 


| have now been running what is known as the 
Policy Planning Branch in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade for about the past 
eighteen months. My philosophy when | first took 
up this position was to get on with the job and 
become as useful as | could in it, without spending 
too much time on analysing the theoretical basis 
of what | was doing. It is only in recent months, 
after a considerable amount of on-the-job ex- 
perience, that | began to look at and reflect on 
some of the overseas literature on the subject of 
forward and policy planning in the foreign affairs 
area. It has been fascinating to see how much of 
our own working experience, both in terms of our 
successes and problems we have faced in trying to 
strengthen a policy planning approach in our 
Department, has in fact matched the experience 
of policy planners in overseas foreign ministries. It 
is comforting to learn that the sorts of problems 
that occur tend to reflect structures rather than 
personalities; that a certain amount of conflict is 
inevitable, if one seriously tries to implement 
policy planning functions; but finally that, accord- 
ing to most overseas experience, the effort is 
worthwhile. 

What | would like to do today is to share with 
you some general perspectives | have developed 
about the function of forward planning in a 
foreign ministry, drawing as much as possible on 
practical examples of how things work in my own 
Department and on my own personal experience 
in the policy planning function. 


Nature of foreign policy 


Before | can say anything useful about forward 
planning in the foreign policy field, | should first 
say something about how foreign policy relates to 
other areas of government policy making. 

Foreign policy of course deals with relations 
between States; political, strategic and economic. 
Relations between States also involve, although 
less concretely, exchanges and conflicts of com- 
munity values and standards. 


t Mr A.C. Kevin is Assistant Secretary, Policy Planning 
Branch, Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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The traditional view has been that States can be 
regarded as sovereign actors in the foreign policy 
environment, each with clear and defined inter- 
national interests that can be regarded as given 
for the purpose of analysing relations between 
them. The reality is, of course, more complex than 
this. National interests are very much the end 
product of an interplay of two things: domestic 
interest groups within a country, political, econ- 


omic, military, aid, human rights, media groups 






etc, as this is assessed by the Government of the 
day and in particular by the Foreign Minister; and 
secondly, pressures from outside the country. 

There has always been a considerable degree of 
interdependence between such domestic forces 
and the pressure of external events on foreign 
policy. For example, domestic interest groups may 
demand that our Government express strong 
support for greater democracy and human rights 
in certain countries. On the other hand, it may be 
made clear by the Governments of those countries 
that pursuit of these objectives by our Govern- 
ment could entail substantial foreign policy costs 
to us in other areas such as economic and 
strategic relationships. In this way, foreign views 
themselves influence the domestic debate that 
determines a country’s foreign policy interests. 
Again, a country may be called upon to sacrifice 
certain traditional areas of sovereignty in order to 
meet internationally agreed standards; for exam- 
ple, if a country if called upon to close down a 
major whaling industry whose activities have 
been deemed unacceptable by the international 
community on environmental grounds. 

My general point here is that national interests 
are themselves usually determined as the end 
product of a complex and fluid interchange of 
domestic and external pressures on a Govern- 
ment. There are few specific national interests, 
when you come down to it, that can be deter- 
mined solely as a result of domestic considera- 
tions, without any element of other countries” 
interests or global multilateral interests being 
taken into account. 

Foreign policy thus operates in those areas 
where national sovereignty and international in- 
terdependence meet, and on occasion conflict. 
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The tasks of a professional Foreign Ministry 

include: 

è to convey to the Foreign Minister, the Govern- 
ment and the wider domestic community and 
interest groups, an accurate understanding of 
the international constraints that exist on the 
country’s freedom of national action. 

è to take account of relevant domestic considera- 
tions: how broad strands of national opinion 
influence foreign policy options. 

è to help the Government identify and enunciate 
national interests to be pursued in the inter- 
national arena. 

The first-mentioned is often an unpopular task: 
it is part of the reason why Foreign Ministries are 
often not very popular in their own countries, 
and why we value the informed interest and 
support of groups such as the AIHA. 


‘Management of relationships’ versus 
‘Management by objectives’ 


Before getting on to discuss forward planning, | 
need to say a little more about how Foreign 
Ministries manage and organise their day to day 
work. 

| would first like to say something about two 
contrasting philosophies of foreign policy prac- 
tice; one | would describe as management of 
issues and relationships, the other the conscious 
establishment and pursuit of foreign policy objec- 
tives. In practice, most foreign ministries operate 
in a middle ground which draws on both of these 
two philosophies. 

Traditional practitioners have tended to prefer 
the management of issues and relationships ap- 
proach. Such an approach puts a high premium 
on: 

è traditional professional skills, such as negotia- 
tion and representing; 

è quick response by decision makers to problems 
as they arise; 

è sound incremental policy decisions based on 
an often not very clearly stated, but almost 
intuitive, sense of national interests. 

Such practitioners have not usually been very 
interested in theoretical work by academics or 
others on foreign policy conceptual frameworks. 
They have preferred to leave it to their political 
masters and the outside community to suggest 
linkages that should be made between theory and 
practice. There have been some, but intermittent, 
attempts to set down broad national foreign policy 
goals and strategies for their realisation. But the 
emphasis has been more on day-to-day profes- 
sional management of the process of foreign 
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policy. This approach has tended to be reactive. it 
has found it more difficult to incorporate new 
ideas or new agendas into established systems, or 
to respond to major changes in the foreign policy 
environment. 

This tended to be the traditional Whitehall and, 
| would say, Australian approach until the 1970s. 
it reflected circumstances where foreign policy 
was mainly about political and military security 
and thus mainly about management of alliance 
relationships. Trade took care of itself, was seen as 
a separate basket of issues, and in any case was in 
a different Department. This approach worked 
quite well handled by a reasonably stable and 
benign international political and economic en- 
vironment. 

Management by objectives is a very different 
philosophy. it has been gaining ground in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, especially since 
1984, as the international environment has 
steadily become more complex and less amena- 
ble to the former approach. The Secretary’s 
Review of Overseas Representation (1986) was an 
important published landmark in the evolution of 
the management by objectives approach. Depart- 
mental objectives have been identified as lying 
primarily in four main areas: political and 
Strategic security, economic security, advancing 
Australian values abroad, and strengthening inter- 
national cooperation and international order: 


è The Minister has approached these Depart- 
mental objectives. 

— They were not changed substantially as a 
result of the recent merger of departments, 
although trade policy and trade relations 
objectives have been given greater weight 
under the economic security function. 


è Specific operating areas of the Department in 
Canberra, and posts overseas, have for the first 
time been asked to review how their own 
particular activities and areas of responsibility 
fit into and support this broad framework of 
Department objectives. That is to say, they have 
been asked to determine precise objectives for 
their own areas of activity — and to submit 
regular reports on their performance, measured 
against indicators that relate clearly to their 
own areas’ objectives. 


| hope | can illustrate the difference between the 
two approaches, which is crucial in order to 
understand how policy planning fits in, with an 
analogy from sailing. Sailing a yacht on a long 
ocean cruise, | suggest, involves four distinct 
elements of management: 
è firstly, deciding on the destination we are head- 

ing for; setting our objectives; 
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Members of the Policy Planning Branch Staff in late 1987. From left: Dr P. Polumka, Mr P. Zoller, Ms J. Craig, Mr K. 


Rudd, Ms J. Wulff and Mr A.C. Kevin. 


® secondly, getting good information together on 
weather, currents, navigational hazards that 
can be expected on the way; analysing the 
environment; 

© thirdly, setting our course; deciding on optimal 
policies or strategies that should get us to the 
destination as efficiently and safely as possible; 

® fourthly, sailing and navigating the ship on the 
chosen course; implementing our chosen 
policy strategy, with all the professional skills 
and policy sensitivity we can muster. 

The first three elements are about management 
by objectives. The final element, sailing the ship, 
is about managing the process. Both are obviously 
necessary. 

To take a specific and current foreign policy 
example, and a very important one, take mul- 
tilateral trade policy. 

è Our objective here is a liberal international 
trading regime in which Australian commodity 
exports get fair access to overseas markets. 
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@ We need good information and analysis on 


political attitudes of the major players — the 
EC, the United States Administration and Con- 
gress, Japan. 


We then need to determine effective Australian 
operational strategies such as the use of the 
Cairns Group of agricultural free traders in 
multilateral trade fora, our general negotiating 
strategies in the GATT round, and complemen- 
tary strategies for the handling of our bilateral! 
dialogues with the U.S., the EC and Japan. 


Finally — sailing the ship — we need quick and 
sensitive day-to-day management of problems 
that arise: such as threats of specific protection- 
ist legislation in the US Congress, crises over 
meat inspection, indications of possible 
bilateral deals emerging in US—Japanese trade 
relations, and so on. 
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Organisational structures and problems of 
policy coordination 


Obviously the huge volume and complexity of 
foreign and trade policy issues that demand atten- 
tion has to be organised in some way within a 
Foreign Ministry bureaucratic structure; work has 
to be allocated to different operating areas, and 
policy responsibilities apportioned among those 
areas. This is necessary both for the efficient 
handling of day-to-day business, but also for the 
build-up of professional knowledge and expertise 
on particular countries, regions or issues. 

But it is important to recognise that all such 
geographic and functional structures or divisions 
of work really can only approximate to reality. 
The reality is that most important international 
relations problems involve important interdepen- 
dences and trade-offs between a number of policy 
areas. Often, such interdependences and trade- 
offs involve conflicting political and commercial 
objectives; often, countries of which we are quite 
critical on political and human rights grounds are 
countries with which we also have important 
commercial arrangements engaging important 
Australian producer interests. They may also be 
countries where we have important strategic in- 
terests at stake. Or the interdependences can 
involve questions of balancing our interests be- 
tween our relations with different countries or 
groups of countries. 

Thus, no matter how a Foreign Ministry organ- 
ises its work: 


è whether on a geographical basis (the ‘country 
desk’ system) 


è a functional basis (operating divisions responsi- 
ble for such broad functions as multilateral 
trade issues, human rights issues, aid issues, 
strategic and defence cooperation issues) 


è or on a geographical and functional basis that 
mixes elements of both approaches (which ts 
the way we are organised), 

it is essential that the operations of the system 

allow for important interdependences and trade- 

offs to be adequately recognised, assessed and 
acted upon. 


How does a Foreign Ministry achieve this in 
practice? 


è Firstly, by giving one particular operating area, 
usually the one with the strongest interest, what 
we call the ‘carriage’ of a particular issue — but 
with an obligation to consult other potentially 
interested areas of the Department. There ts 
always the risk however that this will not 
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always be done adequately; and that the in- 
terests of the ‘carriage’ area may tend to domin- 
ate in the Department's policy recommenda- 
tions to the Minister. 


è A second safeguard, therefore, is coordination 


and policy oversight and review by the Senior 
Management of the Department; to the extent 
that their scarce time resources allow. 


è And thirdly, a device which most Foreign Min- 


istry senior managements have found it useful 
to have in one form or another — some kind of 
internal policy review or policy planning 
capacity. 


Why policy planning? 


‘Policy planning’ is something of a misnomer; 
what we do is not usually about planning policies 
as such. What we do is essentially about two 
things: 

è a policy overview and review function, which 
analyses and reviews existing policies and 
policy assessments. 

è Secondly, a forward or strategic thinking func- 
tion. 

Let me try to break down that description of our 

functions a little more. | 

The policy overview and review function has a 
number of aspects. 


è Firstly, it involves developing or helping others 
in the Department to develop conceptual fram- 
eworks for the country’s foreign policy as a 
whole or of major parts of it; a view of the 
overall foreign policy environment, the world 
or particular regions or major issues, and a 
sense of how Australia fits in, what our range of 
foreign policy choices is —- what our broad 
objectives and strategies might be. Often it is a 
matter of suggesting ways in which the Depart- 
ment’s operational agendas might need to be 
widened; for example, to take in such questions 
as Asian business investment in and migration 
to Australia, which have an increasingly impor- 
tant foreign policy significance. 

è This aspect of policy planning also involves 
elements of policy integration and policy 
review. The integration function — looking 
across various discrete areas of policy develop- 
ment in the Department, making connections, 
exploring policy interrelationships and inter- 
dependence which might have been insuf- 
ficiently addressed, and asking questions about 
policy priorities where objectives conflict. 
Producing alternative policy analysis which 
challenges assessments and assumptions on 
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which established policies rest; asking ques- 
tions that others may not have asked; suggest- 
ing where there may be gaps in our information 
base; being an in-house critic or even a devil's 
advocate. 


Our second major function, forward planning 
or strategic thinking, is about the intelligent an- 
ticipation of upcoming problems and opportun- 
ities that will affect Australia’s foreign policy 
environment in the medium to longer-term. 
Equally importantly, it is about trying to ensure 
that these sorts of perspectives are injected into 
the current decision-making of operating areas of 
the Department so that current decision-making 
does take adequate account of the future, of the 
longer range indications of where our foreign 
policy environment may be heading, and of the 
longer-term consequences of the choices we 
make now. Part of this function is to stimulate and 
contribute to the analysis in the Department of 
new emerging areas of policy interest. 


In describing the main elements of the policy 
planning function in this way, | would not want to 
suggest that policy planning work always falls into 
such neat bundles. In reality, much of the work we 
do involves a mixture of some or all of these 
elements. But | will try to give you some examples 
of things we have been doing which more par- 
ticularly illustrate some of them. 


In the area of establishing broad conceptual 
frameworks, we, along with many others in the 
Department, have been active (for some months 
before the decision was taken by the Government 
to merge the Departments of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade) in urging the necessity of a more integrated 
approach to the setting of Australian political and 
economic objectives and strategies in relation- 
ships with our major foreign partners; the U.S. 
Japan and the EC. We have also done some work 
on perceptions by countries in the Asian—Pacific 
region of Australia’s current standing; how those 
perceptions flow around the region and influence 
Australia’s policy options in the region; and what 
we can do to change those perceptions. We have 
emphasised the importance of exchange and con- 
flict of values, as an element that conditions 
regional relationships more than has perhaps been 
understood in past years. We have also suggested 
that the Australian media has more impact than is 
generally realised on Australia’s foreign policy 
environment, especially in our region. 


As an example of a task of integration and 
making lateral connections across discrete policy 
areas, we did quite a lot of the initial work on Mr 
Gorbachev's well-known July 1986 Vladivostok 
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speech on new Soviet approaches to the Asia- 
Pacific region. This speech broke new policy 
ground in many ways, with potentially important 
policy implications for East-West relations, arms 
control and Asia-Pacific regional relationships. if 
challenged established assumptions about the 
Soviet Union and called for new thinking across a 
broad agenda. No one area of the Department had 
obvious responsibility across this full range of 
issues. Policy Planning Branch was asked to de- > 
velop an initial analysis of policy issues arising 
from the speech, on an integrated basis. This work ~ 
helped to establish a framework of reference for 
subsequent more detailed analysis in specialist 
areas. 

it is difficult to give examples in a public forum, 
even under Chatham House rules, of our policy 
review role: challenging assessments and assump- 


tions, asking new questions, suggesting alternative © 


perspectives, pointing to possible information Ko 
gaps, and so on. Questioning established policies — 
and the assumptions underlying them is some. 






thing we prefer to do ‘in-house’, and then with 


considerable tact and discretion, rather than in a 
public forum; even in such an informed gathering 
as your own. | can, however, assure you that we 


have been encouraged by our Senior Man- ` 


agement to be prepared to challenge established 
areas of policy, and we have done so often 
enough, where we thought we had a basis in 
terms of our own mandate for doing so. 

| am less inhibited from giving examples of our 
work of a forward planning nature. Our work, 
mentioned above, on Mr Gorbachev's new 
policies in the Asia-Pacific region had a strong 
element of this — looking at the speech very 
much in terms of future opportunities and 
problems for Australia, But we have also done 
some forward-looking work on how Australian 
policy interests might be affected by such issues 
as: 
è likely political, economic and social changes in 

lapan, and in the Japan—United States political, 

economic and strategic relationship; 


è the growing political, strategic and economic 
importance of the North East Asian region; 


è likely trends in the political influence of Islam 
in South East Asia; 
è political, economic and social changes in the 

South Pacific region. 

An important additional Policy Planning Branch 
function | have not mentioned so far is to maintain 
links with the foreign affairs-oriented academic 
Su and with such ae a shen le 
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bridge the gap between departmental practition- 
ers, and outside analysts and theorists. We try to 
help strengthen the desirable two-way flow of 
ideas and knowledge between both sides. We 
should be one area of the Department that is not 
too busy to attend, and report back on, potentially 
valuable academic and public interest conferen- 
ces and seminars. | do not think | need to make the 
case for how necessary that is to an efficient and 
flexible foreign policy that is both attuned to 
Australian community thinking and reflects wider 
pools of knowledge and experience in the com- 
munity. l 


Finally, we try, resources permitting, to keep in 
touch with the work of comparable policy plan- 
ning bodies in Foreign Ministries and research 
institutions overseas. 


Where should policy planning functions be 
located? 


| have set out in some detail the reasons for 
having a forward planning or policy planning 
function in a Foreign Ministry. | have also given 
examples of some of the things that our own 
Policy Planning Branch has been doing over the 
past year or so. However, | would not want to 
leave you with the impression that the sorts of 
. policy planning functions | have described should 
-be the exclusive preserve of a centralised Policy 
Planning Branch. This wo. Id be quite wrong 
conceptually. It would alsc not at all reflect the 
practice of our Department. 


The fact is that policy planning functions are, as 
they should be, located both in operational areas 
of the Department and in specialised areas such as 
the Policy Planning Branch. The choice for senior 
Management, and it is a delicate one, is how best 
to balance out the staff resources and policy 
responsibility given to each side of the equation, 
in order that the two sides may interact together 
most productively to achieve the desired result, a 
higher quality of departmental policy advice to 
the Minister. 


| have come here to what is really the heart of 
this talk, which for reasons that will shortly 
become clear, | was tempted to title ‘The Trials of 
a Policy Planner’. | have learnt in this job that a 


certain degree of tension and conflict between a + 


Policy Planning Branch and operational areas is at 
times inevitable and necessary (although the exer- 
‘cise of interpersonal relations skills and mutual 
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professional regard on both sides can ameliorate | 
it). But if a Policy Planning Branch were always to 
agree with what operational divisions were advis- 


ing, that would suggest pretty strongly that Policy 
Planning was not making a very effective or useful — 


input into policy. 


The challenge, therefore, for Policy Planning . 
Branch, for the operating divisions we work with, 
and for the senior managements that both sides 
report to, is to manage policy differences produc- 
tively. Much of this ultimately depends on Senior 
Management's decisions about the resources and 
support it gives to the policy planning function. A 
Policy Planning Branch should neither be too 
large and powerful, nor too small and peripheral, 


If policy planning is too large and influential: I 


è it can draw too many good policy minds away 
from the operating divisions, and encourage _ 
them to see themselves as second-class areas of 
the Department which are not trusted with real 
policy advice responsibilities in their specialist 
areas. This can demoralise. staff working in 
these divisions and lead them to give up on 
policy thinking and forward planning respon- 
sibilities and see themselves as having purely - 
day-to-day operational responsibilities. 


® Central policy planning staffs for their part may 
produce work that is too theoretical and too 
divorced from practical realities and on-the- | 
ground knowledge. Large errors of assessment 
and policy judgment may then be made by. 


these central staffs in developing their overall © 


grand policy frameworks. 


è Overall quality of Departmental policy advice 
obviously suffers on both accounts. hg 


At the other extreme, if policy planning staffs — 
are left too small or deprived of opportunities to 
make effective policy inputs, another set of dan- 
gers emerges. 


è If operational divisions see that policy planning 
staffs and their work can safely be ignored, 
there will be fewer safeguards against tenden- 
cies in operating areas to revert to process- ; 
oriented management styles. The pressure on; 
senior management to achieve effective policy 
overview across divisional boundaries will be 
all the greater. The urgent will take precedence 
over the important, and the in-tray will again 
reign supreme. 


® A policy planning staff that is seen by | senior Be 
management primarily as a presentational 
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. device, or as there simply in a quasi-consul- 


R 


© taney role for occasional special assignments 


~-such as speech writing, will quickly become 


=: dispirited, lose any sense of its own policy 
~yelevance to the Department, and thus have 


-little hope of attracting or retaining the high 
quality staffs it needs to do an effective job. 


Thus a very fine balance is required. To get the 
most out of a policy planning staff the senior 
management must support it, monitor and re- 
spond to its product, and ensure that it is not 
marginalised from Departmental policy. activity. 


-At the same time, senior management must con- 


tain any tendency by over ambitious policy plan- 
+ ning staffs to expand their influence to a point 
< where the morale, sense of policy responsibility, 
and performance of operational areas might suf- 
fer. 


‘The task of a policy planning manager is no less 


7 delicate. He or she must be a helpful in-house 
__ocritic; must help stimulate operational divisions to 


do work they might otherwise not have done, or 
give a low priority to, in forward planning and 
policy review areas; must foster a fruitful dialogue 
and contacts around the Department, leading to 


7 better policy planning all round; must produce 


—crisp:and readable written material that busy 


managers will be encouraged to read. Policy 
_ planners, who enjoy the freedom of not carrying 
| ~ day-to-day responsibilities of operational policy 


management, must use that freedom responsibly 


` to help their colleagues and certainly not try to 


upstage or overshadow them. This is where 
operating style becomes quite crucial. In policy 


- planning work, it is often necessary to think as 


hard about the way in which you present your 
ideas in the Department as about the content of 
those ideas, if you want your efforts to bear fruit. 


Effective follow- -up and re- De entation of 


Often, new ideas ae not register well « or find much 
support when first presented. If you think an idea 
has merit, it may be necessary to re-present it 
several times, perhaps in a different or better 
designed package, if it is to become accepted. 


Getting the balance right between too little or 
“too much policy planning staff involvement in 
detailed policy consideration is also important. If 
policy planning staffs become too involved in 


_ detailed divisional forward planning exercises, 
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they can become locked in to group perspectives 
and compromise their capacity for detached com- 
mentary. On the other hand, policy planning staffs 
obviously should be involved in major forward 
planning or contingency planning exercises. 
Policy planning staffs have to know when to step 
back from issues and leave the running to others. 


The recent integration of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade highlights what has 
always been a particularly important policy inter. 
dependence problem, namely, the interdepen- pe 
dence of political and economic baskets in Aus- ~ 
tralia’s major bilateral relationships. Policy plan- 
ners generally do not subscribe to the notion that. 
policy is more effective if the two baskets are kept 
separate. Philosophically, we start from a premise 
that in the end, Government Ministers will in- 
tegrate the two baskets in their overall decisions. 
The question is then only whether they will do 50 | 
on the basis of integrated advice from their De- 
partments, or will make the necessary integ 
decisions themselves on a more ad hoc ‘and. 
intuitive basis. We obviously see merit in the ~ 
advice that goes from Departments. to Ministers 


being developed from the outset on an integrated 
basis. 



















At the same time, we recognise the very real 

conceptual and operational difficulties in achiev- > 
ing this. Over many years, organisational struc- o 07 
tures have been developed and specialist staffs = 0 o> 

have been trained and promoted on the basis that. o 
there are distinct political-and economic—corn- 
mercial streams of activity. [tis a great challenge 
now, made even more pressing by the integration 
of the two Departments, to find more effective 
ways of bringing the two streams together in the 
Department's policy advice to Ministers. | see this 
as one of the most challenging areas in which our 
Policy Planning Branch will be seeking to con- 
tribute to the Department over the coming year. 





To conclude, there will always be amajor place 
in our Foreign Ministry for the traditional profes- 
sional skills of diplomacy and sound on-the-run 
policy advice. The world is an uncertain and 
unpredictable place, and the Department will 
always need to perform his dead and quick 
reaction roles well. At the same time, ! hope that | 
have given you a sense of the increasing Impor- 
tance, in the difficult international environment 
we now face, of developing our forward planning 
and conceptual policy overview skills; and of how __ 
my own area in the Department is trying te 
contribute to that general endeavour. i Í 
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Meeting of Commonwealth Ministers Responsible for Women’s 


Affairs 


Second Meeting of Commonwealth Ministers 
Responsible for Women’s Affairs. 

The end of the United Nations Decade for 
Women saw recognition from the Commonwealth 
that continued efforts to improve the status of 
women, in all its countries, were needed. Succes- 
sive meetings of Commonwealth Heads of Gov- 
ernment have given increasingly broad mandates 
to the Commonwealth Secretariat to pursue 
women and development concerns. 

At their meeting in Lusaka in 1979, the Heads of 
Government provided for the establishment of the 
Women and Development Program of the 
Secretariat to promote program planning that is 
more relevant to the needs of women and 
increased participation by women in Secretariat 
programs. (The Secretariat is the Commonwealth's 
administrative nucleus. Its priorities and programs 
are established by Commonwealth Governments.) 

The Ministers Responsible for Women’s Affairs 
met for the first time on the eve of the United 
Nations End of the Decade for Women Confer- 
ence in Nairobi in 1985. The Ministers reviewed 
the work of the Commonwealth Women and 
Development Program since its establishment in 
1980. 

For such a heterogeneous group of people to be 
effective in bringing about some uniformity in 
improving the status of women in the Common- 
wealth, the close and active cooperation of 
Governments is needed. Thus the importance of 
the second meeting of Commonwealth Ministers 
Responsible for Women’s Affairs, held in Harare, 
Zimbabwe on 3—6 August this year. 

This meeting was mandated by the Common- 
wealth Heads of Government at Nasau in 1985, as 
an explicit expression of their commitment to 
achieving the full participation of women in 
development, both as agents and beneficiaries. 

Thirty-two countries were represented, 23 of 
them by Ministers charged with responsibility for 
women’s affairs. Australia’s delegation was led by 
Senator Pat Giles (who led Australia’s delegation 
to the 1985 Nairobi conference) and included a 
representative trom The Office of the Status of 
Women. 

The Pacific region was represented at official 
level by New Guinea and in observer status by the 
South Pacific Commission. New Zealand was also 
represented at official level. 
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In going to Harare, one of Australia’s main 
objectives was to endorse and reinforce recogni- 
tion by Commonwealth Governments that women 
play an essential part as the agents and ben- 
eficiaries of change and development and that 
they do not always share the same advantages and 
supports as men in contributing to and benefiting 
from developing. : 

While the term ‘women in development’ is 
generally used to refer to the women of ‘develop- 
ing countries,’ it is also used in multilateral 
discussions to refer to all the women of all nations 
developed’ and ‘developing’) and their ex- 
perience of economic change. 

it was in this context that Australia was able to 
share its experience and considerable success in 
developing policies that have advanced the status 
of women. 

The Australian delegation certainly made their 
presence felt at the Harare meeting. A number of 
important contributions were made, most notably 
Australia’s presentation, by special invitation, of a 
paper on the ‘Women’s Budget Statement’. 

The Australian delegation believes that the 
Harare meeting has not only ensured continued 
links with a number of Commonwealth nations for 
ongoing work on women’s issues but it has also 
guaranteed the establishment of women’s affairs 
as a significant mainstream issue within the- 
Commonwealth consistent with Australian com- 
mitment. 

The 1980s point to a crucial time in the history 
of the struggle for the development of women. The 
current economic crisis has not only significantly 
hampered women’s economic emancipation, but 
has also negatively affected development 
programs in general. 

At the official opening of the meeting, Zimbab- 
wes Prime Minister, Mr Robert Mugabe, des- 
cribed the meeting as being of ‘vital importance in 
that the time has come for us to act, that is for us to 
go beyond the stage of advocacy and “conscious- 
ness raising”; for this was to a large measure 
accomplished during the UN Decade for 
Women’. 

The Ministers will report the recommendations 
that emerged from their August deliberations to 
the meeting of Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment being held in October this year. 
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The Commonwealth Meeting of Ministers Responsible for Women’s Affairs pictured at the Harare International 
Conference on 3 August. (Photo courtesy of Ministry of Information, Zimbabwe) 


The following issues were addressed by the 
meeting in an atmosphere that encouraged a 
unique blend of informality and substantive dis- 
Cussion: 
èe Commonwealth plan of action on women in 

development 
è Violence against women 
@ Systematic aproaches to women and develop- 

ment initiatives 
è Integrating women and development initiatives 
è Macro-economic policies and women 


Commonwealth plan of action on women in 
development 


Perhaps the most important thing to emerge 
from the Harare meeting was the adoption of the 
Secretariat plan of action on women and develop- 
ment — a landmark in the history of Common- 
wealth countries. 

The Commonwealth Ministers for Women’s 
Affairs have forwarded to Heads of Government, 
for endorsement, the amended Commonwealth 
Plan of Action on Women in Development. (Aus- 
tralia made a significant contribution to the redraf- 
ting and adoption of the amended plan.) It is a 
concrete step towards the implementation of the 
policy statement on women and development 
endorsed by Heads of Government at their meet- 
ing in Nassau in 1985. 

At the centre of the plan lies the concept 
expressed by the Prime Minister of Australia, Mr 
Hawke, at the 1983 Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting in New Delhi, that ‘women 
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must be involved in the development process as 
actively as possible if countries were not to deny 
themselves the opportunity of undertaking the 
most effective type of development’. 

The plan serves as a blueprint for Secretariat 
action to integrate women’s concerns in all its 
activities and provides a means to monitor and 
evaluate progress. Ministers agreed on the need 
for complementary measures at national level in 
the implementation of Commonwealth objectives 
on women and development. 

The Ministers strongly recommended at the 
meeting that Heads of Government support both 
the Secretariat and national initiatives outlined in 
the plan and requested the Secretary-General to 
report regularly to them on progress within the 
Secretariat in implementing the plan. 

Australia made a statement strongly supporting 
the Plan and noting that the Secretariat should 
review and evaluate it and pass on reports to 
future meetings of Ministers of Women’s Affairs. 


Violence against women 


Confronting Violence: A Manual for Common- 
wealth Action which emerged from a Multi Disci- 
plinary Expert Group Meeting on Violence 
Against Women held in London in 1985, was 
submitted for consideration by Ministers. The 
report of the Expert Group Meeting of Law Tea- 
chers to Develop Curriculum Materials on 
Violence Against Women held in May 1987 was 
also submitted for consideration. 
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Australia supported the continued development 
of projects by the Commonwealth on issues of 
violence against women and children and sugges- 
ted that the Manual be updated regularly. Current 
action in the Australian context was reported and 
Australia proposed that the manual be referred to 
meetings of Ministers of Health, Education and 
Law for follow-up action. 

The Domestic Violence Manual will be useful 
at a national level. In the Australian context, this 
particularly relates to the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment’s domestic violence campaign. 


Integrating women and development 
initiatives 

Australia opened discussion on this issue. An 
overview of the Australian national machinery 
was given and the paper on the ‘Women’s Budget 
Statement’ presented. 

Ministers commended the Governments of Aus- 
tralia and India whose innovative approaches to 
ensure appropriate budgetary provisions for 
Women and Development issues provided 
models for national action. Australia’s ‘Women’s 
Budget Statement’ requires each Ministry to report 
on the impact of program expenditure on women. 
India’s special component plan to allocate and 


monitor the flow of resources to specific targets 
provides a useful analogy for women’s ministries. 


Macro-economic policies and women 


How can governments effectively incorporate 
women and development issues into the main- 
stream of policy and planning processes, es- 
pecially economic ones, both at national and 
international levels? This was a central theme of 
Ministers’ discussions. 

They reaffirmed the value they placed on 
cooperation among Commonwealth Govern- 
ments to explore ways of ensuring that macro- 
economic and sectoral policies support women in 
contributing to economic recovery and avoid 
placing disproportionate burdens on women in 
the adjustment process. 

The Ministers have recommended to Heads of 
Government the setting up of an expert group to 
study in greater detail the impact on women of 
macro-economic policies. Its brief would also 
include: the extent of women’s contribution to the 
economy (paid and unpaid); the effect of struc- 
tural adjustment measures undertaken without 
sensitivity to gender; to find measures for influen- 
cing international aid and finance agencies in the 
light of the findings. 








The A-based and LES staff at the Australian Embassy, Addis Ababa prior to closure of Embassy. (Back row left to right) 





EES 


Daniel Kabede, Eteferahu, Louisa Zelleke, Seyoum, Abebe Dagner Tefari. (Front row left to right) Magedes Abebe, 
Ruth Goodwin, Ambassador Jon Sheppard, John Brown and Cindy Patterson. (Photo by Photolite, Addis Ababa) 
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Argentina: elections 


ARGENTINA 


The Radical Party suffered a major defeat in nationwide elections on 6 September. The Government 
has lost its majority in the Lower House. The Peronist Party increased its national vote by 5 per cent and 
picked up five Radical provinces in the gubernatorial polls, including the crucial province of Buenos 
Aires. The Government will now have to reassess its policies on the economy and constitutional reform. 

* * k k x 


The nationwide elections on 6 September were 
marked by a dramatic drop in support for the 
governing Radical Party and a substantial increase 
in the Peronist vote. The exist of the swing caught 
observers by surprise, as all the polls had predic- 
ted a much closer election result with a large 
number of voters still undecided at the last 
minute. In the end, it appears that underlying 
dissatisfaction with the Government's economic 
policies was the principal factor behind the late 
swing against the Government. 


In the elections for half of the Lower House of 
the Federal Congress, the Radical vote dropped 
from 43 per cent of the vote in 1985 to 38 per 
cent. They will certainly lose their two-seat 
majority and provisional figures indicate that they 
will have 116 Deputies in the new House, 
compared to 129 in the old. The Peronists 
increased their vote from 36 per cent in 1985 to 
41 per cent picking up an estimated eight seats, to 
give them 110 Deputies. The centre-right UCD 
Party performed well, increasing their likely re- 
presentation in the Deputies from three to seven 
seats. Provincial parties also polled relatively well. 
The left-wing parties lost support. They campaig- 
ned almost exclusively on human rights issues and 
failed to draw any widespread support, gaining 
less than 4 per cent of the vote. 


While the loss of the Radicals’ majority in the 
Lower House was not unexpected, the real shocks 
for the Government were the extent of the shift 
and their poor showing in the provincial guber- 
natorial elections. 


® in the crucial province of Buenos Aires, the 
Peronist candidate, Cafiero, easily won office 
with 46.6 per cent of the vote, against 39.9 per 
cent of the Radical candidate, Casella. 


@ The Peronists retained eleven provinces of the 


twelve they held before the elections and look 
likely to lose Tucuman. In addition to picking 
up Buenos Aires province, the Peronists won 
Mendoza, Entre Rios, Misiones and Chubut, all 
previously held by the Radical Party. This now 
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gives the Peronist Party control of sixteen of the 
twenty-two provinces. 


@ The Radicals retained power in Cordoba and eth 


Rio Negro provinces, as well as in the federal 
capital. Assuming they win Tucuman, they will 
hold power in only three provinces, down from 
seven before the elections. 


@ in the three provinces held by local parties i 
(Corrientes, Neuquen and San Juan), the local 
parties have all been returned. | 


The results for the twenty-two Provincial As- 


semblies are not yet available. 


Interior Minister Troccoli was quoted as saying 
that the country’s situation was difficult and that 
the Government would need to work with the 
Peronists to find an answer to the problems. The 
Peronists’ reaction to the result was elation, with 
rallies and drum-beating late into the night. 


The election is a major set-back for the Govern- 
ment. It will have serious implications for the fast 
two years of Alfonsin’s Presidency. It greatly 
complicates the prospects for constitutional and 
military reform. it must also raise questions about 
the future direction of the Government's econ- 
omic policies. There has already been considera- 
ble speculation about future Cabinet changes, in 
particular of the Ministers for Economy and 
Labour. it is too early to be sure how the 
Government will respond to the electorate’s clear 
dissatisfaction with the state of the economy. The 
Peronist economic platform was vague on econ- 
omic issues, but included a call for a moratorium 
on the debt and more expansionary economic 
policies. The results of the election may increase 
the pressure on the Government to move some 
way in this direction. 


While the Government can take little satisfac- 
tion from the results of the poll, it can take credit 
for presiding over elections that were conducted 
in a fair and proper manner. The poll was the third 
major poll since 1983 and the first time for 
twenty-five years that there has been a democratic 
transfer of governors in Argentina. 


a] 
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Safeguarding human rights: the duty of the 


Commonwealth 


Opening speech by Mr John Langmore, Member for Fraser, to the Plenary Session of the 33rd 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference in Kuala Lumpur on 5 September: 


Mr President, fellow delegates 

The title for this plenary session is striking — 
Safeguarding human rights: the duty of the 
Commonwealth. Other sessions have discussed 
the role of the Commonwealth or of cooperation 
between Commonwealth countries in relation of 
particular subjects. The organisers obviously think 
that the Commonwealth has particularly clear 
responsibilities for human rights and that strong 
statements of commitment and decisions about 
action to enhance human rights are appropriate. 
We must wholeheartedly agree. 

Data Paper 15 which was distributed to all 
delegates by the HQ of the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association (CPA) which is headed 
Non-Commonwealth Initiative on Human Rights 
begins ‘Respect for human rights is one of the 
great strengths of the Commonwealth, a strength 
which is reflected both in its legal systems and in 
the values of its peoples.’ 

Since World War fl, the need to advance and 
safeguard human rights has become a factor of 
growing significance in international politics. 
Many countries now devote extensive attention to 
the need both to explicitly define and protect 
human rights at the domestic level and to seek the 
wider acceptance and preservation of human 
rights in their external relations. The Common- 
wealth is a highly apprepriate forum in which to 
consider the issue of safeguarding human rights. 
The Commonwealth owes its very existence to the 
fact that a large number of extremely diverse 
countries have found it useful and relevant to 
associate together because they share a heritage of 
respect for the rule of law, the value of parliamen- 
tary government, the advancement of economic 
and social conditions of their peoples and opposi- 
tion to racial discrimination. The very nature of 
the Commonwealth gives it a strong and 
legitimate interest in the area of human rights. 

The United Nations led the post-war codifica- 
tion of human rights with the adoption by the 
General Assembly in 1966 of two covenants, one 
dealing with civil and political rights, the other 
with economic, social and cultural rights. 

A seminal statement by the Commonwealth 
was the Singapore Declaration of Commonwealth 
Principles in january 1971. The governments 
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attending that Commonwealth conference in Sin- 
gapore affirmed their belief ‘in the liberty of the 
individual, in equal rights for all citizens regard- 
less of race, colour, creed or political belief, and 
in their inalienable right to participate by means of 
free and democratic political processes in framing 
the society in which they live. We, therefore, 
strive to promote in each of our countries those 
representative institutions and guarantees, for 
personal freedom under the law that are our 
common heritage.’ 

‘We recognise racial prejudice as a dangerous 
sickness threatening the healthy development of 
the human race and racial discrimination as an 
unmitigated evil of society. Each of us will 
vigorously combat this evil within our own nation. 
No country will afford to regimes which practise 
racial discrimination assistance which in its own 
judgment directly contributes to the pursuit or 
consolidation of this evil policy. We will, 
therefore, use all our efforts to foster human 
equality and dignity everywhere, and to further 
the principles of self-determination and non- 
racialism. 

‘We believe that the wide disparities in wealth 
now existing between different sections of man- 
kind are too great to be tolerated! They also create 
world tensions. Our aim is their progressive 
removal. We, therefore, seek to use our efforts to 
overcome poverty, ignorance and disease, in 
raising standards of life and achieving a more 
equitable international society.’ 

This long quotation demonstrates the strength of 
the Commonwealth’s commitment to human 
rights. 

A highly important aspect of the pursuit of 
human rights internationally has been the activity 
of non-government organisations. For example 
Amnesty International, with over 500 000 mem- 
bers around the world and with over 3 000 groups 
in more than 50 countries, has played a notable 
role in human rights in its specialised focus on the 
rights of ‘prisoners of conscience,’ people de- 
tained in violation of their human rights. Amnesty 
presses for the release of such prisoners, provided 
they have net used or advocated violence, and it 
also campaigns for the early and fair trial of all 
political prisoners. Amnesty not only exerts a 
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Mr John Langmore (front row second from left) and other delegates at the Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference 
in Kuala Lumpur on 5 September. (Photo courtesy of John Langmore) 


potent influence itself, but supplies much valuable 
information to governments concerned to 
promote human rights issues internationally. No 
doubt many participants in this conference are 
committed members of Amnesty. This suggests a 
way forward for the Commonwealth. 

Members of the Commonwealth have long 
been intensely concerned at the violation of 
human rights under the institutionalised racism of 
South Africa’s apartheid regime. Not only are the 
South African Government's policies and practices 
crimes against humanity, but its attacks across in- 
ternational borders in recent years have directly 
violated the sovereignty of three Commonwealth 
members, Botswana, Zambia and Zimbabwe. 

Dr Mahathir in his opening speech to this 
conference rightly called for the complete ostra- 
cism of South Africa until ‘the crime of apartheid 
and minority rule’ are ended. ‘The blacks are 
being oppressed, ill-treated and murdered even 
without sanctions,’ he said so that ‘we are only 
prolonging their sufferings by our half-measures.’ 
| hope that this ringing call for total sanctions will 
be endorsed by most speakers in this debate. ‘The 
Commonwealth believes apartheid to be an 
abomination that must end now’ as Sir Shridath 
Ramphal said to us on Tuesday. The recent role of 
the Eminent Persons Group suggests a style of 
Commonwealth activity which could be re- 
plicated in other areas. 
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The necessarily indirect measures with which 
Commonwealth countries have sought to put 
pressure on South Africa illustrate both the limita- 
tions and dilemmas posed by the two coexistent 
Commonwealth principles, the sovereignty of 
States and the universality of the rights of in- 
dividuals and peoples. There are many examples 
where the strength of the former principle has 
required overlooking the latter. Thus many Com- 
monwealth States have experienced states of 
emergency, coups and even civil wars, but the 
Commonwealth has been unable to act. The 
recent coup in Fiji and the removal of the 
constitutionally elected coalition government of 
Dr Bavadra have shown the Commonwealth's 
limitations. Ramphal issued a statement calling for 
a return to constitutional government, and point- 
ing out that if the authority of the Crown were 
overthrown it would by no means follow that the 
country would remain in the Commonwealth. The 
CPA on Thursday suspended Fiji from member- 
ship until democratic government is restored. But 
in June, when Dr Bavadra visited London in an 
attempt to see the Queen in her role as Queen of 
Fiji, he was denied access and had to rest content 
with seeing her Secretary. While the constitutional! 
aspects of the Fiji Governor-General’s role is 
debated in the courts, it has been for the Indian 
High Commission in Suva to take whatever action 
it can to help assert the rights of the descendants 
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of former Indian nationals who have been resident 
in Fiji for several generations. Even if all its 
members were to agree on a common course of 
action the Commonwealth has so far chosen not 
to act internationally in this particular challenge to 
constitutional democracy and human rights. 

Of course the principal responsibility of all of us 
is to promote human rights within our countries. It 
is most unlikely that any Commonwealth country 
has a blameless human rights record, and even 
now there are probably injustices in every mem- 
ber country which should be addressed. This is 
certainly true in my own country, Australia, where 
instances of oppression of Aboriginals still con- 
tinue. However, | am delighted that the Govern- 
ment announced a couple of weeks ago the 
establishment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into deaths of Aboriginals while in gaol. 

Also agreement has been reached between the 
Federal Government and the Northern Territory 
Aboriginal Lands Councils about new land rights 
legislation. A nation-wide attempt to enforce 
human rights is being made through the Human 
Rights and Equal Opportunity Commission estab- 
lished last year. | know that other countries 
represented here have similar statutory provisions. 

There are some notable infringements of human 
rights in a number of Commonwealth countries at 
present. This debate will give an opportunity for 
delegates from those countries to both explain 
their countries’ position and also express their 
commitment to the goal of fully applied human 
rights. l 

As the previous discussion has suggested, the 
tasks of safeguarding human rights at both the 
domestic and international level are formidable. 
The establishment of international guidelines and 
conventions needs to be accompanied by pain- 
staking efforts at the national level and by 
individual citizens and Non-Governmental Or- 
ganisations. The Commonwealth can make a 
creative contribution towards these ends. 

Several characteristics of the Commonwealth 
are very relevant in the context of safeguarding 
human rights. One is that it has established a 
secure position as a notably diverse international 
grouping. 

Unlike some other international organisations, 
the Commonwealth has no written charter or 
constitution, and does not conduct its business by 
means of votes or mandatory decisions. Views are 
exchanged freely, informally and confidentially as 
between equals. 

A flexible, non-dogmatic association which 
brings together a wide range of both industrialised 
and developing nations is well-placed to engage 
in fruitful dialogue on human rights questions. 
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Therefore, the Commonwealth can define. and 
validly pursue a ‘duty’ in the task of safeguarding 
human rights in several major ways. 

Building on its own notable flexibility, diversity 
and spirit of construction debate, the Common- 
wealth can seek to pursue an ongoing dialogue on 
human rights issues. It has clearly indicated a 
strong interest in human rights issues in many 
major statements such as that made in Singapore 
in 1971. 

In 1985 the Commonwealth Secretariat estab- 
lished a small Human Rights Unit within its 
International Affairs Division, to promote human 
rights within the Commonwealth and to ensure 
that human rights issues (such as equal opportun- 
ity) are taken into account within the Secretariat 
itself. The unit has no judicial or investigatory 
function, nor does it advise individual govern- 
ments or expert pressure on them. However it 
commissions studies by appointed ‘fellows’, is- 
sues a quarterly newsletter (Human Rights Up- 
date), and has produced an accession Kit on the 
International Covenant against Discrimination 
Against Women for the use of Member States. In 
addition, at the request of Member States it can 
help provide specialist consultants such as the 
English constitutional adviser presently assisting 
the Fiji Governor-General. Given the low-key 
manner in which the Commonwealth operates, by 
consultation, an energetic central policy group is 
a useful contribution to the promotion of human 
rights within the Commonwealth. 

So to conclude, Mr President, | return to the 
paper circulated to delegates proposing ‘A new 
Commonwealth initiative on human rights’. This 
paper was prepared by an informal Common- 
wealth working group on human rights and 
recommends the establishment of an Independent 
Commonwealth Advisory Group. In 1979 Gambia 
proposed a Commonwealth Human Rights Com- 
mission, and the Human Rights Unit is one 
outcome of that suggestion. Another could be an 
independent Commonwealth Advisory Group 
made up of members of professional groups. The 
valuable work of the Eminent Persons Group 
(EPG) is an encouragement to believe that a 
similar human rights group could also do much 
useful work. The proposed group might begin by 
preparing a report to strengthen and assist human 
rights in the Commonwealth. 

We are being invited to comment on this 
proposal, and | for one wholeheartedly endorse it. 
Though the proposal is modest it is quite clear that 
it could make a valuable contribution. The 
proposal deserves our ringing support as another 
means of fulfilling the Commonwealth’s duty to 
safeguard human rights. 
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Art: ‘Old Masters — New Vision’ 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the opening of the ‘Old Masters — New Vision’ 


exhibition in Canberra on 30 September: 


Gough Whitlam, 
James Mollison, 
Ladies and gentlemen 

The Phillips Collection in the north-west 
suburbs of Washington D.C. has long been 
recognised as one of the compulsory stops on our 
tour of the art galleries of America. 

This is nothing less then a superb exhibition. So 
it should be: it is drawn from one of the world’s 
great private collections. It stretches from El Greco 
to Rothko, and its breadth and excellence is a 
stunning tribute to the taste and vision and 
dedication of Duncan Phillips, who began assem- 
bling the paintings more than seventy years ago. 

In its early days it was, as the exhibition 
catalogue notes, the first real museum of modern 
art in the United States. Today it stands as a 
monumental and yet still highly personal, exposi- 
tion of the entire development of European and 
American modernism. 

By the time of his death in 1966, Duncan 
Phillips, assisted by his wife Marjorie Phillips, had 
personally created a comprehensive Art Museum 
tracing that development through more than two 
thousand paintings. He had provided as well the 
buildings which house the collection, and an 
endowment which he hoped would provide for its 
future. For it now to be available for Australians to 
see here in Australia is an achievement of which 
all those responsible can be proud. 

We are particularly indebted to James Mollison, 
who, several years ago, first broached the subject 
of an Australian tour with the custodians of the 
Phillips Collection in Washington. 

It is a particular pleasure to welcome tonight Mr 
Laughlin Phillips, the current Director of the 
Collection and the son of Duncan Phillips. 

This is the fourth major international exhibition 
displayed by the Australian National Gallery, 
following the Chinese Entombed Warriors Exhibi- 
tion, the Great Impressionists, and, last year, the 
20th Century Masters from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. 

They were all highly successful events and in 
response to public demand, the Council of the 
Australian National Gallery recently moved to 
work toward staging a major international exhibi- 
tion each year and to share this with two other 
Australian cities. 

| am confident ‘Old Masters — New Visions’ 
will prove an equally outstanding success with the 
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Mr Bob Hawke, MP. (Promotion Australia photo) 


Australian public, here in Canberra, and in 
Adelaide and Perth later. 

As the great Australian painter, Tom Roberts, 
said: ‘By making art the perfect expression of one 
time and one place, it becomes art for all times 
and of all places.’ 

There are many such ‘perfect expressions’ in 
‘Old Masters — New Visions’ with Renoir’s 
Luncheon of the Boating Party one of the finest. 

If Tom Roberts is right, the perfection of these 
works ensures they are statements of equal 
relevance and importance to Australians in 1987 
as to the first audiences who saw them. 

It is that durable perfection which provides the 
basis for my confidence in the success of ‘Old 
Masters — New Visions’. 

Ladies and gentlemen 

That the ANG has staged these four major 
exhibitions — as well as presenting its continuing 
displays — provides proof, if any were needed, 
that it has established itself as an outstanding art 
museum with a world-wide reputation. 


ART 


The work by many individuals that goes on 
behind the scenes of exhibitions such as this rarely 
receives the praise it deserves. So | want to express 
my appreciation of their efforts to James Mollison 
and his staff of the Australian National Gallery, 
and to their counterparts in the art galleries of 
Western Australia and South Australia which will 
also host this exhibition. 


Such major exhibitions, of course, could not go 
ahead without the assistance of Commonwealth 
indemnity. | am pleased that the Federal Govern- 
ment was able this year to increase the indemnity 
ceiling to $250 million. 


But the support of a considerable number of 
private individuals and organisations is required 
as well if exhibitions of this nature are to be 
staged. 


Merrill Lynch, as the world sponsor of the tour, 
deserves our special thanks. A number of other 
companies including Qantas, Australian Airlines 
and Capital Seven TV have also provided valuable 
support. 





Increasingly, private sponsors are being in- 
volved in Australia in the acquisition and display 
of art work for the benefit of the whole commun- 
ity. As art prices rise, this sponsorship will become 
more necessary. The Australian National Gallery's 
own Foundation in the United States has proved 
very successful in the few years since it was 
established. 

At dinner this evening the Gallery will be 
launching a new foundation to act as a fundraiser 
within Australia for corporate and private support 
of its activities. 

| commend this initiative and trust it will receive 
the support of a wide cross-section of the Austra- 
lian community. In opening ‘Old Masters — New 
Visions’ it is essential to remember with gratitude 
the generosity, philanthropy and taste with which 
Duncan Phillips assembled his collection and 
opened it to the public. 

Equally we should hope that we will see 
Australian art patrons increasingly display those 
same attributes in their support of art, and art 
galleries, in this Country. 
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The Australian Ambassador to Venezuela, Mr A.F. 
Dingle tarewelled Captain Fernando Donoso ot 
the BAE Guaya on its departure for Australia from 
Ecuador on 28 September. Looking on is Vice- 
Admiral Andres Arrata Chiet of Naval Operations 
Ecuadorial Navy. (Photo courtesy of Australian 
Embassy Caracas) 
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AUSTRALIAN WOMEN 


Australian women in bicentennial spotlight 


by Peter Saville* 


Australian women film-makers will celebrate 
the achievements of Australian women, past and 
present, in seven short films intended for wide- 
spread television screening during 1988, Aus- 
tralia’s Bicentenary year. 

From Polar scientist to round-the-world solo 
sailor, from housewives to those who challenged 
social conventions, the subjects reflect the diver- 
sity of women’s contributions to Australian life. 

The Special Minister of State, Senator Susan 
Ryan, said the films would provide a special focus 
for women in the Bicentenary, demonstrate a 
sense of pride in the women of Australia, create an 
awareness of women’s achievements and abilities 
and encourage women to participate in the year’s 
celebrations. 

The seven five-minute films will be shown as 
‘fillers’ throughout 1988 on the Australian Broad- 
casting Corporation (ABC) and the Special Broad- 
casting Service (SBS) (Australia’s multicultural 
broadcaster) networks. 

They were commissioned from Film Australia 
under the Australian Bicentennial Authority’s $1.8 
million women’s program, and made almost en. 
tirely by women. They were produced by a 
woman, directed by women and the actors, 
editors and sound recordists were women. 

The producer, Jo Horsburgh, aimed at ‘pro- 

ducing entertaining films which would hold the 
viewers interest with enough material to bear 
repeating many times over the course of the 
year... they had to highlight the diversity of 
women and their interests, and not be boring. 
There is no political thumping. We’re pleased — 
the best thing about them is that there is some- 
thing for everyone.’ 
Eggheads, for instance, explores the diverse role of 
women in the forefront of science and technology. 
It includes footage of Isabel Bennett, a marine 
biologist (now in her 80s) who was the first 
woman to go to the South Pole, and renowed cave 
explorer Professor Julia James. 

Fire-Eaters shows women who test themselves 
in daring situations: a stuntwoman who jumps 
through glass windows and sets herself on fire for 
television commercials, rock climbers, rodeo 
riders and adventurer Anne Gash who at 54 made 
a solo circumnavigation of the world in a small 
yacht. 


a ee ee 
* Peter Saville is a journalist in the Promotion Australia 


Branch of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. 
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Anne Gash was a 54-year-old grandmother when she 
sailed a small yacht single-handed around the world, 
and then followed it up with lone voyages to the United 
States and New Zealand. (Promotion Australia photo) 


The series combined archival material, most 
never before seen on television, with contem- 
porary footage. Home Truths, for example, in 
paying tribute to the Australian housewife, in- 
cludes home movies of families taken by women 
as far back as 1928. 

Up In Arms looks at women in wartime: Break- 
ing Through salutes those who overcame social 
and political barriers: Fitting Image shows the way 
women have flaunted, followed or thumbed their 
noses at fashion over the years. Women highligh- 
ted included a bodybuilder, a punk, an elderly 
actress, a physically disabled woman and women 
who were involved in the Miss Australia beauty 
quests of the 1950s and 1960s. 

Watch Out links a young dancer's rise to fame 
with the impact of white settlement on Aboriginal! 
women. 

In addition to the television segments, the 
bicentennial women’s program will include a 
major dramatised documentary about women’s 
cricket, a celebration grants program and in- 
dividual awards for achievement. Senator Ryan 
believes the program will let women take stock of 
their contribution to society, whether in the home, 
workplace, the arts or other community activity. 
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Parliament 


Australian Elections 


Speech by the Governor-General to Parliament 
on 5 September: 


His Excellency, the Governor-General entered 
the chamber and, being seated, with the President 
on his right hand, commanded that a message be 
sent to the House of Representatives intimating 
the he desired the attendance of honourable 
members in the Senate chamber forthwith. 

Honourable members having come with their 
Speaker, His Excellency was pleased to deliver the 
following speech: 

Honourable Members of the Parliament of Aus- 
tralia: 

At the elections for both Houses of Parliament 
held on 11 July 1987, the Australian people once 
again elected the Labor Government and, with an 
increased majority, decisively renewed its man- 
date to pursue the task of national reconstruction. 

The Government enters its third term in office 
with a full agenda of reforms to continue this 
essential and historic task. 

Like the policies implemented by the Govern- 
ment in its first two terms, these new proposals are 
designed to work towards two overriding and 
complementary goals. 

They seek to build a stronger, more competitive 
and more efficient Australian economy, and a 
fairer and more compassionate Australian society. 

The nation has made considerable progress 
towards these goals since March 1983. 

lf the Australian people are to overcome the 
basic problems which confront us, further restraint 
in government spending will be required. The 
more efficient employment of our human and 
physical resources, the careful rethinking of in- 
herited attitudes and the continued acceptance by 
the whole community of the need for hard de- 
cisions will also be necessary. 

Because this is a task for the whole nation, it is 
fitting that the Government's program will encom- 
pass the period of our Bicentenary celebrations 
next year. 

These celebrations will generate great national 
pride and redouble our sense of national purpose 
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and partnership. The Bicentenary will enable Aus- 
tralians to reflect and to build upon their sub- 
Stantial achievements in all facets of human 
endeavour. 

The Government believes that this renewed 
national spirit will be an essential element in the 
successful reconstruction of the Australian econ- 
omy to meet the challenges of our third century of 
European settlement. | 

The Government believes it is essential, as we 
come to the Bicentennial year, to recognise that 
200 years of European settlement come after over 
40 000 years of Aboriginal history. The Govern- 
ment will explore how best to reflect that recog- 
nition and the obligation which this involves for 
the whole community. 

This Government has directed and coordinated 
all aspects of government activity towards the task 
of reconstruction. Macroeconomic policy has 
been complemented by appropriate policies 
directed to the primary, manufacturing and 
services industries, education and training, foreign 
policy and overseas trade, the encouragement of 
research, the improvement of the nation’s infra- 
structure and the streamlining of the public 
service, | 

Social welfare policy has been progressively 
reformed to ensure that those Australians who are 
worst off receive the greatest possible assistance, 
while those who should not rely upon the govern- 
ment safety net find it more difficult to do so. 

The agenda for the third term reflects this 
coordinated and farsighted approach to the con- 
tinued challenge of reform. 


The Australian Economy 


Reflecting the sharp decline in our terms of 
trade, the major preoccupation of economic 
policy over recent years has been to redress the 
consequent deterioration in our balance of 
payments and foreign debt positions. Corrective 
action on those fronts is essential to establish the 
preconditions for sustainable growth in economic 
activity and living standards, The Government's 
monetary, wages and fiscal policies have been 
geared towards these objectives, while seeking to 
spread the burden of economic adjustment fairly 
across the community. Structural policies also 
have been receiving particular emphasis. 

These polices are now bearing fruit. While the 
task of restoring external balance will take some 
considerable time, there is increasing evidence 
that the necessary structural adjustment processes 
are occuring. The current account deficit has been 
moving downwards and this is forecast to con- 
tinue. 
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While the Government acknowledges the need 
for responsible macroeconomic policies to be 
maintained, increased efforts will be made to 
improve efficiency and to remove constraints on 
improved output performance in the private and 
public sectors. That, ultimately, is the basis of the 
improved living standards to which we all aspire. 


Further steps will be taken to reduce the public 
sector's call on national savings for as long as 
economic conditions require. The Government 
expects all levels of government in Australia to 
contribute to the restraint that will be necessary to 
achieve those objectives. 


The Government will continue its wages policy 
which over the past four years has, together with 
the mature cooperation of the trade union 
movement, provided the foundation for outstand- 
ing employment growth, increased economic 
competitiveness and enhanced industrial stability. 
The continued reform of outmoded work and 
management practices to raise productivity will 
also receive the attention of the Government over 
the life of this Parliament. 

During its second term, the Government was 
presented with the Report of the Committee of 
Review into Australian Industrial Relations Law 
and Systems. Following extensive consultations 
with the major parties, the Government will be 
reforming the industrial relations system without 
changing existing sanction provisions in the Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act and other relevant 
legislation. 

The Government will also be finalising its 
policy on employee participation and industrial 
democracy following a period of extensive con- 
sultation. 


The Government will reintroduce legislation to 
establish the Office of the Insurance and Superan- 
nuation Commissioner and to set operating stan- 
dards in respect of superannuation funds. 


In the area of taxation, the Government will be 
giving top priority to the legislative and adminis- 
trative completion of its tax reform measures to to 
continuing its strong support for vigorous enfor- 
cement of the taxation laws. 

The Australia Card Bill will be reintroduced in 
the first week of the sittings. The Australia Card 
program is an integral part of the Government's 
tax reform package and is a fundamental in- 
strument in improving the fairness of the Aus- 
tralian taxation and social welfare systems. It will 
stop individuals taking more from the welfare 
system than is their due. It will ensure that all 
Australians pay a fair share of taxation. The leg- 
islation for the Australia Card, and the Privacy 
Bills, will ensure full protection of civil liberties. 
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H.E. Sir Ninian Stephen. (Promotion Australia photo) 


Industry Policy 


Throughout the past four years, the Government 
has implemented an industry and technology 
strategy which has aimed to build the competitive 
strength of Australian manufacturing and service 
industries to world standards. The Australian 
economy has been opened up to the challenges of 
international trade. Its emphasis on inward look- 
ing protectionism has been progressively shifted 
to the competitive search for overseas markets. 

Some notable successes have already been 
achieved. There is, however, still a long way to go 
in changing attitudes, marshalling the innovative 
skills of the Australian people, gaining the best 
value from our abundant resources and generating 
new technologies. 

The Government plans to implement a develop- 
ment strategy for the Australian information indus- 
tries to link them into world markets and expand 
our Capacity to develop new information indus- 
tries, products and services. 

It plans also to implement policies to encourage 
more value-added production in Australia, par- 
ticularly through further processing of our mineral 
and agricultural resources, and to develop the full 
export potential of these industries. 

One of the objectives of Government purchas- 
ing policy will be to encourage the development 
of the Australian high technology industry. 
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The Government will also seek to improve links 
between industry and CSIRO and education in- 
stitutions to promote the kind of research and 
development vital to future wealth creation in 
Australia. 

The Government will proceed with the forma- 
tion of an Australian Research Council to enhance 
further the excellence of Australian research and 
its contribution to national economic and social 
development. 


Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The Government will continue to assist Aus- 
tralian companies gain access to international 
markets and join in the dynamic growth of the 
Pacific rim economies, it will search for a more 
open trading system, particularly in agricultural 
trade. New initiatives include enhanced the effec- 
tiveness of AUSTRADE, and designing and im- 
plementing a strategy to attract productive foreign 
investment to raise our industrial capacity, 
quicken the transfer of technology and managerial 
know-how, and widen our access to foreign mark- 
ets. The Government will facilitate international 
cooperation agreements between firms to develop 
and exploit new technologies, and to help Aus- 
tralian companies market their own technological 
innovations. The Government will develop a 
cooperative regional strategy, with the aim of 
helping Australian high technology industry tap 
the enormous potential of the ASEAN and Pacific 
regions. 

In its international policies, the Government 
will consolidate and develop relations with neigh- 
bouring countries in the ASEAN and South Pacific 
Forum regions. It will work for a lessening of 
superpower rivalry, particularly through the 
achievement of effective and verifiable arms con- 
trol and disarmament measures. It will further our 
alliance relationship with the United States under 
ANZUS. It will promote effective development 
assistance programs to developing countries 
within the means available to it. 


Defence 


The policies outlined in the Defence White 
Paper presented to the last Parliament will further 
enhance Australia’s defence capabilities and in- 
crease the involvement of Australian industry. The 
Government will continue the Defence invest- 
ment program and will ensure that our Defence 
Force structure and capabilities are developed 
within the policy of greater defence self-reliance 
and have prime regard for the security interests of 
Australia. 
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Major capital equipment initiatives, including 
the construction of eight light patrol frigates and 
six conventionally powered submarines, will ben- 
efit significantly our self-reliant defence capability 
and our indigenous industry. 

Other Defence priorities include the continuing 
rationalisation of Defence factories and dockyards 
and further improvement of conditions of service 
in the Australian Defence Force. 


Primary Industries and Energy 


In addition to the encouragement and promo- 
tion of Australia’s traditional primary industries, 
which must remain a very high priority, the 
Government will help rural and provincial Aus- 
tralia gain greater access to Government 
programs. 

The Government will make every effort to 
ensure that Australian products meet international 
and domestic standards for chemicals associated 
with their production. It will introduce improved 
methods for clearance and registration of agricul- 
tural and veterinary chemicals for use in Australia. 

In conjunction with the Governments of New 
South Wales, Victoria and South Australia, the 
Government will set in place legislation to replace 
the existing River Murray Commission with a 
Murray-Darling Basin Commission. 

Responsible and environmentally sensible man- 
agement of our forest resources will remain a 
priority for the Government and a broadacre 
afforestation program will be introduced. A 
balance must be maintained between the sustain- 
able commercial use of these production resour- 
ces and the conservation and protection of areas 
that are sensitive or have special environmental 
value. | 

In the resources area, the petroleum sector will 
be a focus for much Government action. Legisla- 
tion necessary to give effect to the Government's 
decision to deregulate crude oil marketing with 
effect from 1 January 1988 will be introduced. 

In its third term, the Government will introduce 
legislation to give effect to its commitment to 
reduce the top excise rate on ‘old’ oil. This 
measure is expected to lead to considerable 
higher rates of production and to guarantee new 
expenditure in petroleum exploration, both on- 
shore and offshore, and substantial new invest- 
ment in Bass Strait. 

The Government will, as a matter of priority, re- 
introduce its resource rent tax legislation to re- 
place the royalties and excise on new offshore 
petroleum developments. 

Monitoring of coal export contracts will be 
maintained and the Government will be prepared 
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to use its export control reserve power if it is 
necessary to protect the national interest and 
ensure adequate returns to Australia from the 
export of its coal resources. 


Transport and Communications 


Early in these sittings, the Government will 
introduce motions in both Houses formally to give 
the required three years’ notice to terminate the 
Two Airline Policy and will also be shortly spell- 
ing out its plans and objectives for the domestic 
aviation industry. 

The Government made an in-principle de- 
cision, in its second term, to establish a Civil 
Aviation Corporation to improve the efficiency of 
support for the aviation industry. Refinement of 
this concept will take place in the coming year. 

_The Government is also examining reforms to 
improve the efficiency and competitiveness of the 
shipping industry, with particular emphasis on the 
operation of the waterfront. There will also be an 
examination of air charter arrangements. 

The last four years have seen unprecedented 
changes in Australia’s broadcasting environment. 
Legislation will be introduced to complete the 
reform of ownership and control rules for telev- 
ision and to make some much-needed changes to 
parts of the Broadcasting Act dealing with public 
broadcasting, licensing and Australian Broadcast- 
ing Tribunal procedures. 

The telecommunications industry is a vital part 
of Australia’s economic infrastructure and a dyn- 
amically growing industry in its own right. The 
Government will ensure that its telecommunica- 
tions policies are adapted to the changing inter- 
national environment and facilitate the use by 
Australian industry of the most modern tech- 
nology. 


Tourism 


The success of the Government’s tourism 
promotion campaigns overseas, coupled with the 
depreciation of the Australian dollar, has resulted 
in a boom in international travel to Australia. 
Tourism is now one of Australia’s largest and 
fastest-growing industries, and the Government 
will continue to pursue policies which maintain 
the competitiveness of our tourism-based indus- 
tries. 

Legislation will be introduced during the Bud- 
get sittings to restructure the Australian Tourist 
Commission to enable it to operate as a much 
more efficient marketing organisation. 
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Administrative Reforms 


The Government's determination to improve 
overall economic efficiency has already led to a 
substantial reform of the public sector. The Gover- 
nment’s first act of its third term was the introduc- 
tion of new administrative and ministerial arran- 
gements which will strengthen ministerial control, 
streamline administration: and improve both the 
efficiency and the economy of the business of 
government. 


The introduction of a two-level ministerial 
structure will entail amendments to the Ministers 
of State Act to permit the appointment of three 
additional Ministers. Amendments to the Acts 
Interpretation Act will put beyond doubt that 
references in legislation to a Minister include afl 
Ministers administering the relevant department. 


Legislation will be introduced to replace the 
Public Service Board with a single, full-time 
Public Service Commissioner, and a part-time 
Management Advisory Board. 


The Government will continue to give con- 
sideration to the most efficient and effective 
methods of providing its agencies with common 
services, such as design and construction of 
public works and property management. 


From the reconstruction of the nation’s econ- 
omy, | turn now to the Government's proposals to 
develop the nation’s greatest resources, its peopie, 
so they too are equipped to manage the chal- 
lenges ahead. 


Education and Training 


The Gevernment’s policies on education and 
training are designed to ensure that young Aus- 
tralians have the greatest possible opportunities in 
life ensuring that we build an economy capable of 
prospering in an increasingly competitive world. 


The Government's immediate priority will be to 
direct education resources to alleviating Aus- 
tralia’s skills shortage, particularly in high tech- 
nology fields, and to widening our overall skills 
base. 


Industry must also play its part, by developing 
links with schools, higher education and technical 
education, investing more heavily in research and 
development, and maintaining an open dialogue 
with educational institutions. 


The Government aims to continue its progress 
in lifting Year 12 retention rates to at least 65 per 
cent by the first half of the next decade. 
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The apprenticeship system will continue to be a 
major source of employment and training oppor- 
tunities for young people, providing about one 
third of all full-time employment opportunities for 
school leavers. In addition, the Australian Trainee- 
ship System will provide increasing opportunities 
for young people to undertake high quality 
training in non-trades areas. 

The Government is committed to funding a 
national policy on languages which aims to 
ensure that all Australians master English, our 
common tongue, and that more Australians learn 
a second language. This will contribute to im- 
provements in the skill level of the labour force, to 
diversification of employment opportunities and 
to the advancement of our trade and economic 
interests abroad. 

Job creation programs will be increasingly 
replaced by vocational training initiatives, to help 
equip people, through training or retraining, with 
the skills they need to compete in a changing job 
market. 

In making education more relevant to the 
economy, the Government will maintain its com- 
mitment to equity in education. The Government 
will continue targeting those disadvantaged in the 
labour market to receive special assistance with 
education and training. 


Social Security, Community Services and 
Health 


The Government’s goal is that, by 1990, no 
Australian child need live in poverty. Accordingly, 
in this Parliament the Government will undertake 
a major restructuring of government support for 
children. To this end, and in fulfilment of an 
election promise, a new Family Allowance Sup- 
plement will be introduced to rationalise existing 
programs and provide substantially increased 
levels of supports, subject to a family income text. 
Reforms to rental assistance and improved finan- 
cial help for children with disabilities will also be 
introduced. 

In addition, in the Budget sittings of Parliament 
the Government intends to introduce legislation to 
establish the Child Support Agency as part of the 
Australian Taxation Office. This agency will en- 
sure the efficient collection of maintenance 
payments. 

The second stage of the child maintenance 
reforms will be legislation in 1988. The Govern- 
ment is determined to safeguard the rights of 
children to adequate support and to remove the 
burden on the taxpayer where parents have the 
capacity to pay. 
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In its first two terms of office, the Government. 
increased the standard rate of pension from 22.7 
per cent of average weekly earnings to 24.4 per 
cent. The Government will seek to make further 
increases where economic circumstances permit. 


At the same time, the Government has the 
objective of restoring parity between the single 
adult pension and benefit rates. : 


Medicare, now endorsed by the electorate on 
three occasions, will remain the basis of health 
insurance in this country, thereby ensuring fair- 
ness and universality in health care provision. 

The Government will begin negotiations with 
the States on the funding arrangements for State 
public hospitals as the present Medicare 
agreements expire next year. 


The Government will also provide State and 
Territory Governments with extra funds over the 
next two years on a dollar for dollar basis to assist 
them to reduce waiting times in public hospitals. 


The Government recognises the importance of 
prevention as well as cure and will continue to 
promote activities directed towards better health. 
It will be developing with the States the first 
comprehensive set of national health goals and 
strategies. 

The Government is conscious of the enormous 
and continuing debt of gratitude we all owe to the 
veterans’ community. it will introduce amend- 
ments to the Veterans’ Entitlements Act and the 
Seamen's War Pension and Allowances Act to 
ensure that Special, that is TPI, and Intermediate 
rate pensions, once granted, continue to be paya- 
ble indefinitely, except where there is evidence of 
fraud, significant improvement in health or resurn- 
ption of employment. 

Full medical and hospital treatment will also be 
extended to all returned ex-servicewomen from 
the Second World War, and special compensation 
will be provided to surviving Australian ex- 
servicemen illegally interned in Nazi concentra- 
tion camps for protracted periods during that war. 

In its third term of office the Government will 
continue its major reforms of residential care 
services for aged people, ensuring a balanced 
provision of appropriate accommodation and 
services. Enhanced assessment services will 
provide a better match between care needs and 
services. 

To ensure better coordination and equitable 
distribution of community services the Govern- 
ment has entered into joint funding and 
cooperative program arrangements with the State 
Governments. The Government will seek to re- 
define and develop these programs to ensure they 
remain effective, efficient and relevant. 
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-The fight against drug abuse in Australia will be 
continued under the National Campaign against 
Drug Abuse, to build on the achievements gained 
since the Campaign’s establishment in 1985. 

The Government will continue to fund AIDS 
education programs and prevention and research 
activities. 

In this the International Year of Shelter for the 
Homeless, the Government’s commitment to 
public housing is demonstrated by its guarantee to 
provide over $2.1 billion in grants under the 
Commonwealth-State Housing Agreement over 
the next three years. The highly successful First 
Home Owners Scheme will continue. 


Aboriginal Affairs 

| have already referred to the Government's 
intention to explore how best to reflect the recog- 
nition of over 40 000 years of Aboriginal history 
and the obligation which this involves for the 
whole community. 

In its first two terms the Government has in- 
creased real funding on Aboriginal programs by 
50 per cent. The Government will vigorously 
press on with a range of programs designed to 
improve the living conditions and future prospects 
of this group of Australia’s citizens. 

Of particular importance will be the further 
development of the Aboriginal Employment De- 
velopment Policy, designed to provide a range of 
measures to enhance Aboriginal economic in- 
dependence. 

A Royal Commission to enquire into the 
tragically high number of Aboriginal deaths in 
custody has already been announced, and a series 
of discussions with the States has begun. This is a 
serious and complex problem but the Govern- 
ment believes a sympathetic and concerted effort 
by all can only achieve positive results. 

The Government proposes to establish a new 
Commission to replace the Department of 
Aboriginal Affairs and the Aboriginal Develop- 
ment Commission, and legislation will be de- 
veloped — for introduction, if possible, in these 
sittings — to this end. 


Women 


The Government is particularly proud of its 
record of achievement in regard to women’s 
issues. It will continue to act to improve the 
quality of life for women — those at home and 
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those in the workforce — by giving women a 
greater say, a better range of choices and a fair go. 

During its third term the Government will com- 
plete its promise of 20 000 new child care places 
and will implement major initiatives to improve 
the health of Australian women, involving a three 
year program of evaluation and trials of breast and 
cervical cancer screening procedures. 

The National Agenda for Women will be final- 
ised and released, as the blueprint for future | 
Government action to improve the status of 
women in Australia up to the year 2000. 

The Government will commence a $1.6 million 
education campaign with the objective of reduc- 
ing the incidence of domestic violence in the 
community. 


immigration and Ethnic Affairs 


The National Agenda for a Multicultural Aus- 
tralia — to be developed over the next two years © 


in conjunction with the Advisory Council on 
Multicultural Affairs — will give definition, direc- 
tion and drive to the policy of multiculturalism, At 
the same time the Government's access and 
equity strategy will help ensure that Government 
services and programs are available fairly to all 
Australians. | referred earlier to the National 
Policy on Languages which will specifically ad- 
dress Australia’s language needs. 

The Government will ensure that its immigra- 
tion policy remains relevant to Australia’s contem- 
porary needs and has accordingly commissioned 
a review of Australia’s immigration policies. The 
examination will be conducted in close consulta- 
tion with interested community groups, including 
ethnic organisations. 

Equally, the Government is determined to 
maintain those essential services required by 
migrants on arrival in their new homeland. Ad- 
ditional funds will be provided for settlement 
services in 1987-88, based on increases in the 
Migration Program, including for the Adult 
Migrant Education Program which plays such a 
key role in successful settlement. 


Law and Justice 


The Constitutional Commission, established by 
the Government to consult widely with the com- 
munity and to recommend changes to the Con- 
stitution, will report in 1988. The Government 
will consider closely the report of the Commis- 
sion. 
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The Government will develop further measures 
to improve the ability of law enforcement agen- 
cies to counter major crime. It will introduce the 
Cash Transaction Reports Bill, which lapsed on 
the dissolution of the last Parliament, to ensure 
adequate machinery to trace cash transactions in 
its effort to eradicate organised crime. 

The Government has now completed a review 
of Australia’s extradition legislation and a Bill to 
consolidate and modernise the extradition laws 
will be introduced during these sittings. 

In accordance with the Government's response 
to the report of the Review of Material relating to 
the Entry of Alleged War Criminals into Australia, 
legislation to amend the War Crime Act will also 
be brought forward. 

The Bankruptcy Amendment Bill will be in- 
troduced during these sittings. That Bill will in- 
clude measures to deal effectively with tax 
evasion and insolvency fraud. 

Another priority is to revise the National Com- 
panies and Securities Scheme to address in- 
adequacies of the present system to ensure it 
operates as a genuinely national scheme in a way 
which will enhance our international competitive- 
ness. 

Adequate consumer protection is an essential 

part of the Government's policies to ensure a 
fairer society. Government activity in this area will 
complement the national Price Watch network, a 
system of community-based committees to mon- 
itor and report on local supermarket prices. 

Legislation will be introduced during these sit- 
tings to amend significantly the Family Law Act to 
implement a reference of powers from some States 
on ex-nuptial children and to make the Court 
more efficient. 


Parliament 


The Government supports an increase in the 
term of the House of Representatives to four year 
to give greater stability and to encourage longer 
term planning. Fewer elections would also result 
in less cost and inconvenience to the electors. 
Legislation for a referendum on a four year term 
will be introduced in the life of this Parliament to 
allow Australians to have their say on the matter. 


Environment 


The Government's agenda for environmental 
action includes completion of the Commission of 
inquiry into the Lemonthyme and Southern 
Forests of Tasmania and a policy response to the 
findings of that inquriy. 
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‘arts. To this end, amendments to the Australia 


The Government will also consult with the 
Queensland Government and other interested 
parties in proceeding towards nomination of the 
wet tropics of North-East Queensland to the 
World Heritage List by the end of 1987. 

The Government has nominated Kakadu 
National Park Stage 2 and Uluru (Ayers Rock- 
Mount Olga) National Park for inclusion on the 
World Heritage List. The Government will con- 
tinue to protect the unique natural and cultural 
heritage of these and other Australian areas 
already on the list. 

The Government will introduce a program for 
the greater protection of endangered species and, 
cognisant of Australia’s international respon- 
sibilities, will sign and ratify the Vienna Conven- 
tion for protection of the earth’s ozone layer. 


The Arts 


The Government will continue to pursue an 
uniquely Australian national arts program aimed 
at the development of excellence in the arts across 
a diverse range. It will continue to foster the 
widest public access to and participation in the 
Council Act will be introduced. 

The Government will maintain Australian film 
production at a high level. 


Local Government 


The Government's commitment to the further 
development of Local Government — a commit- 
ment demonstrated so clearly in the initiatives of 
the past four years — will be continued with the 
aim of enabling Local Government to participate 
as an effective partner in the Australian system of 
government. Attention will be given to arran- 
gement for the devolution of programs to Local 
Government. 

Honourable Members of the Parliament of Aus- 
tralia: 

The Government believes the initiatives | have 
outlined today are essential to continue the recon- 
struction of the national economy and the crea- 
tion of a fairer society. 

It is your legislative task to consider and debate 
these initiatives as they are progressively in- 
troduced into the Parliament. 

As the representatives of the Australian people, 
whose interests these proposals are designed to 
advance, you bear a grave responsibility, and | 
wish you well in your task ahead. 
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Immigration: selection process 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 September: 


Dr Theophanous — My question is to the 


Minister for Immigration, Local Government and 
Ethnic Affairs. Is he aware of the current criticism 
of the criteria used in the selection process of 
persons wishing to emigrate to Australia? Can he 
inform the House of the action the Government is 
taking to address these concerns? 


Mr Young — | thank the honourable member 
for his question and also for the interest he has 
shown in this very important issue which has 
come before the Parliament frequently over the 
years. Australia is a country that can take only 
about 10 per cent of all those people who apply to 
come here; so the Parliament from time to time 


must lay down the criteria by which we are going 
-to be guided as to who should or should not be 
~~ allowed to come into this country. Of course, our 


experience is that after a period of years each 
system has had sufficient criticism for the govern- 
ment of the day to seek to revisit those criteria and 
review all the standards that may have been set. 


It has been my experience over the past six or 
seven months — and, | am sure, that of all 
members in this Parliament that have a lot to do 
with this area —- that there are some very major 
criticisms of the present system, particularly the 
concessional points system. But | sometimes find 
that the criticisms are quite confusing because 
they vary depending on the communities one 
meets; they all have different criticisms. It has 
been my view that there should be an opportunity 
for some of these communities, together with the 
Australian community in general, to sit down and 
discuss these matters and the criticisms which 
they have. As a result of my experience in this 
portfolio over the period leading up to the elec- 
tion, the Prime Minister announced the intention 
of the Government to produce a Green Paper on 
Australia’s immigration policies, including the 
points system. | hope to be in a position early next 
week to announce the committee and its terms of 
reference. 


There are a couple of matters which | should 
add: a couple of the basics of our immigration 
policy are not up for review. We are not reviewing 
a non-discriminatory immigration policy. The 
Parliament a jong time ago decided that we would 
have a non-discriminatory policy and we are not 
asking for a review of that policy because | do not 
believe that the Parliament is seeking that. The 
second thing is that members continually have 
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their views sought as to those people in this 
country illegally. On the last occasion it was the 
Fraser Government that declared an amnesty in 
Australia. It was the Fraser Government with the 
support of the Labor Opposition which said that 
that would be the last amnesty in Australia. | want 
to reiterate that point to the Parliament because | 
think that the Parliament agrees that armnesties are 
not the answer to an orderly immigration policy. 
Therefore, | want everyone to know that the 
question of an amnesty is not one to be reviewed 
by the committee and that it is not part of its terms 
of reference. 


The other important feature of this review is thal 
people should not think that it will be a review just 
entirely concerning the ethnic communities in this 
country. This is a matter that concerns all Aus- 
tralians. All Australian community groups will be 
invited to participate by communicating to the 
committee, in written or verbal form, their views 
on the impact of migration — the numbers of 
migrants, the social impact and the future popula- 
tion projections for this country. 


| believe that this matter is not just a question for 
the Government. The only successful immigration 
policy this country can have is one that has the 
overwhelming support of the Parliament. It will be 
my aim and the aim of the Government that, 
arising out of the review and the production of the 
Green Paper, the criteria laid down after this 
exercise will see us well through to the year 2000. 


New Caledonia: independence 
referendum 


The foliowing questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 September: 


Mr Lindsay — Will the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade inform the House of the attitude 
of the Australian Government to the recent re- 
ferendum on independence conducted in New 
Caledonia? | 


Mr Hayden — The referendum which was held 
in New Caledonia over the weekend was certainly 
held accordingly to principles stipulated by the 
French Administration, Whether it will be regar- 
ded as an authentic expression of the aspirations 
of a pluralistic society is yet to be established. My 
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inclination is that pressures from the indepen- 
dence movement within New Caledonia, the 
Kanak movement, will continue to be manifested 
not in spite of but because of the outcome of this 
referendum. The referendum was altogether too 
stark in the alternatives it offered: either to remain 
with France or to be cast adrift. 

The referendum held by France on 13 Septem- 
ber was also inconsistent with the requirements of 
the United Nations for the processes for decolon- 
isation as laid down by the Committee of Twenty- 
four, It was inconsistent for these reasons: 
cooperation with the United nations was refused; 
there was no political education regarding the 
options: there was no dialogue among various 
parties; the choice was restricted, as | mentioned, 
to two quite stark options; punitive consequences 
were implicitly, and occasionally explicitly, atta- 
ched to the independence options, and the French 
Government campaigned hard for its preferred 
option, continued attachment to France. A new 
statute has been foreshadowed following the re- 
ferendum but the form of that statute has not been 
elaborated by the French Government. 

It seems unlikely that the conflicting positions of 
the two principal bodies of opinion in the territory 
will be changed by the referendum. This is a 
matter of direct concern to the Australian Govern- 
ment. It concerns matters which arise in our 
immediate region of interest, a region in which we 
prefer to see stability and amity. We sincerely trust 
that these problems can be sorted out. We believe 
that they would have been sorted out satisfactorily 
if the earlier Fabius and Pisani plans, which 
provided for an option of independence in as- 
sociation with France, had been proceeded with. 


Republic of Belau 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 16 September: 


Senator Valentine — | address my question to 
the Minister for Transport and Communications 
who represents the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. It refers to the current situation in the 
Republic of Belau, sometimes referred to as Palau, 
in the western Caroline islands, part of the United 
Nations Trust Territory of Micronesia adminis- 
tered by the United States since 1947 and lying 
about 2500 kilometres north of Darwin. Why has 
there been no apparent response from the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade to the con- 
siderable public concern shown about the escalat- 
ing level of violence in Belau in the past few 
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weeks, in particular the murder of Mr Bings Bedor, 
father of two prominent supporters of the nuclear 
free constitution which Belauans have voted for 
since 1979 and intimidation of the judiciary 
which forced the Chief Justice of Belau to resign 
on 25 August because of threats to his family? Has 
the Australian Government made any representa- 
tion to the United States Government asking it to 
respect the wishes of the people of Belau who 
have voted for their nuclear free constitution nine 
times in eight years? Finally, is the Government 
prepared to ask the United Nations Security 
Council to support the request of the High Chief 
Yutaka Gibbons for a peacekeeping mission to be 
sent to Belau? 


Senator Gareth Evans — There was a plebiscite 
in Palau on 21 August, observed by a visiting 
United Nations mission, which approved accep- 
tance of the compact of free association with the 
United States by a vote of 73 per cent. Under that 
compact Palau will be self-governing in free 
association with the United States, which retains 
responsibility for defence and security matters. 
Earlier plebiscites failed to attain the then retired 
75 per cent majority. A referendum on 4 August 
amended the Constitution to enable the compact 
to be approved by a simple rather than that 
previous 75 per cent majority. 

The 4 August amendment does not remove the 
non-nuclear provisions of the Palau Constitution. 
The three-quarters majority is still required to 
approve the use, testing, storage or disposal of 
harmful substances, including nuclear weapons 
and waste. Under the compact the United States 
may not use, test or dispose of such harmful 
substances, and has the right to operate nuclear- 
capable or nuclear-propelled vessels and aircraft, 
under the ‘neither confirm nor deny’ doctrine. 

The Australian Government considers that the 
compact has been negotiated and approved in a 
manner consistent with the rights of the Palau 
people to self-determination, believing that the 
decision now taken on the compact was a matter 
solely for the Government and people of Palau. 
Accordingly, this Government has not made any 
representations to the United States Government 
about Palau. As to the spate of violence in that 
country recently, we, of course, regret those acts. 
However, we do not consider it appropriate for a 
UN-sponsored peacekeeping force to visit the 
country. It is a matter for the appropriate Palau 
authorities to maintain the necessary law and 
order. | just add, finally, that the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade and the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade have responded in these 
terms to expressions of concern about Palau 
which have been addressed to the Government. 
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Australia was well represented at the ANUGA World Food Market, the world’s biggest, at Cologne in the Federal 
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Republic of Germany in October. Held every two years, this year the fair drew 5735 individual exhibitors and 80 
national stands and attracted 225 000 visitors from the food trade. Australia had 26 companies displaying products, 
including seafood, meat, wines, canned fruit and other processed foodstuffs. Australian officials said the 
representation was very successful. It gave Australian exporters and producers a good insight into potential markets 
as well as competitors’ products. The Australian stands were visited by the Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, during his visit to Europe. The steaks are sizzling at the Australian Meat & Livestock Corporation stand 
at the fair as Mr Duffy (fifth from left) watches the efforts of chef Mr G. Thomas, together with Mr B. Standen, Ms | 
Spence and Dr S. Carroll of the AMLC (second, third and fourth from left) and Mr J. Alparslan and Mr G. Hall, Trade 
Commissioners in Bonn (right). (Photograph courtesy of Austrade and Promotion Australia) 


Australia Card: illegal immgrants 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 September: 


Mr Cadman — My question is addressed to the 
Minister for Immigration, Local Government and 
Ethnic Affairs. If, as the Minister knows, his 
Department is up to 12 months behind in follow- 
ing up suspected illegal immigrants, how can the 
identification card expediate the apprehension of 
illegal immigrants? Also, are immigration officers 
prohibited from requesting the production of the 
identification card? Do officers face a fine of 
$5000 or gaol if they make such a request of a 
suspect? 


Mr Young — Obviously officers of my Depart- 
ment have no right to demand the production of 
an identification card. The Department of Immi- 
gration, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs is 
not the Department which will be in charge of the 
identification card, as the honourable member 
well knows. Employers will be requested to ask for 
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the production of an identification card when a 
person is seeking employment. If the person does 
not produce the card, as the Minister for Com- 
munity Services and Health said, he will be 
charged a higher rate of tax. That is the way it will 
operate. 

By matching the number of people who enter 
Australia with the number who leave we have an 
estimate — basically the number under the 
previous Government was the same as it is today 
— of between 50 000 and 60 000 people who are 
in this country illegally, not taking into account 
people who are overstaying visas issued to them. 
It is found that 60 per cent of those apprehended 
have been working illegally in this country. This 
shows that 30 000 people are working illegally in 
this country. The system of the employer demand- 
ing the identification card will give us some idea 
of whether these people can continue in em- 
ployment. If we take away the basis of their 
support, which is their opportunity to work here 
illegally, we may take away also their opportunity 
of staying here any longer. 
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Turkey: thermal power generation 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 18 September: 


Senator Morris — Can the Acting Minister for 
Foreign AFfairs and Trade advise the Senate of 
progress in the efforts of an Australian consortium 
to win a contract for thermal power generation in 
Turkey? 


Senator Gareth Evans — | am very pleased to 
be able to advise the Parliament that the Turkish 
Prime Minister, Mr Turgut Ozal, announced 
yesterday that a consortium led by the Australian 
company Seapac Control Services Pty Ltd has 
been selected to build the first of five planned 
foreign built thermal power plants in Turkey. This 
if the first project of its kind to be won by 
Australia. The project, which is to construct and 
operate a $1.2 billion, 1 400 megawatt coal fired 
power station and deep water port, will be located 
between Botas and Yumurtalik on the northern 
coast of Iskenderun Bay. Of the final five conten- 
ders, the Seapac proposal was judged to be the 
most competitively priced and was evaluated the 
best technical and commercial proposal. 


The success of the Seapac proposal guarantees 
Australian coal exports of 3.9 million tonnes per 
annum with the possibility of further potential 
exports of up to 10 million tonnes through the use 
of port and entrepot facilities. There will also be a 
significant Australian manufactured content as 
well as provision of services involved in the 
project. 


Finally, while the Queensland Government has 
shown its support for the project by its equity 
participation in the consortium, it is, | think, fair to 
emphasise the role that the Australian Govern- 
ment, through the Prime Minister, other relevant 
Ministers and the Ambassador in Ankara, has 
played consistently in lending support to the 
Seapac consortium in this proposal. 


South Africa 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 September: 


Mr Cobb — is the Prime Minister aware of a 
statement made yesterday by a South African 
Congress of Trade Union head, Aaron Pemba, 
who is attending an Australian Council of Trade 
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Union conference in Brisbane in which he issued 
a blunt death threat to Australian sports people 
who venture into South Africa? Is the Prime 
Minister aware that, regarding Australian sports 
people, Mr Pemba said, ‘If they want to go and 
play sport there, some of them may not come 
back’ and, ‘They will be targets of the black 
people’ and, ‘Anything can happen’? In the light 
of these threats to the lives of Australian sports 
men and women, will the Prime Minister take this 
matter up with the Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic Affairs to have Mr Pem- 
ba’s visa withdrawn and for him to be expelled 
from the country? 


Mr Hawke — In answer to the first part of the 
question, no, | was not aware of the statements. 
Secondly, let me say | express regret at those 
statements. In regard to the latter part of the 
question, no, | will not ask the Minister for 
Immigration, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs 
to take such steps. Madam Speaker, if you will 
excuse me | would like to take the opportunity to 
make a couple of comments on the implications 
of the question. | deplore the concept of violence, 
whether it is by white or black, and, therefore, any 
suggestion of violence and threats of death, 
whether made by a representative of black Africa 
here or practitioners of violence by white 
Africans, | deplore. The resolution of the tragedy 
of South Africa will not be advanced by that sort of 
talk or those sorts of threats. 


| hoped that the good sense of Australian sports 
men and women will lead them to the conclusion 
that it would be entirely improper for them to go 
to South Africa. | hope that they will not make 
their decision in terms of some assessment about 
threat to their life and limb but rather on the moral 
ground that it would be improper to be giving 
sustenance and support to a regime which is 
increasingly around the world attracting condem- 
nation. That condemnation is being reflected not 
merely in the passing of resolutions but, sig- 
nificantly, by increasing withdrawal of capital by 
multinational enterprises which have hitherto 
operated in South Africa but who recognise the 
increasing lack of viability into the future of 
continuing in that country. | hope that Australian 
sports men and women will not go against the 
increasing tide of world opinion and | hope their 
decisions will be made on those moral grounds 
and not on the grounds of an assessment of a 
threat to life and limb. | repeat, as | began my 
answer, that | repudiate and find repugnant the 
concept of violence and terrorism whether it be 
practised by white or black. 
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Palau 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 21 September: 


Senator Wood — | ask the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade a question concerning 
two recent referenda in Palau that sought to 
amend Palau’s nuclear free provisions in its 
Constitution. Is it not true that, although the 
United Nations observers were present, United 
Nations criteria were not followed? Given that on 
15 September in another place the Australian 
Foreign Minister criticised France’s conduct of its 
referendum in New Caledonia, is the Australian 
Government being inconsistent in failing to criti- 
cise the referenda in Palau? Have we treated 
American designs in Palau more favourably than 
French designs in New Caledonia? 


_ Senator Gareth Evans — As to the first part of 
Senator Wood's question, there are no formal 
United Nations criteria for decolonising acts of 
self-determination, although there are principles 
ascertainable from past practice which, for exam- 
ple, the Forum countries have sought to identify in 
the context of New Caledonia. One centrally 
important United Nations practice is the atten- 
dance of United Nations observer missions. There 
was no such observer mission for the recent 
referendum in New Caledonia as the French 
Government had specifically ruled that out. 
However, there was, as Senator Wood ack- 
nowledged in his question, a United Nations 
observer mission in attendance in Palau for the 21 
August referendum. 


As to the nature of that exercise, the Australian 
Government considers that the compact of free 
association between Palau and the United States 
has been negotiated and approved in a manner 
consistent with the rights of the Palau people to 
self-determination. It follows, therefore, that the 
answer to the last two of Senator Wood's ques- 
tions is clearly no. It is clear that in Palau and New 
Caledonia the United States and France are 
pursuing quite different courses and objectives 
and the two situations are simply not comparable. 


Senator Wood — | ask a supplementary ques- 
tion. | ask the Minister: as this tormented island is 
part of a United Nations strategic trust territory, 
should the Australian Government seek exposure 
of this issue in the Security Council? 


Senator Gareth Evans — For the reason that | 
have just indicated, no. 
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Chile: foreign policy 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 21 September: 


Senator Parer — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. Will the Minister confirm that, 
in its haste for Budget purposes to maximise the 
profit of a round $200m from the Australian Mints 
production of the $2 coin, and because of a 
shortage of copper in Australia, the Government ` 
purchased copper from Chile? in view of the 
Prime Minister’s attack last week on the Govern- 
ment of Chile, in which he accused it of resorting 
to torture, intimidation and murder, is this not yet 
another example of the double standards of the 
Hawke Government which does not let its foreign 
policy outrage interfere with its other interests? 


Senator Gareth Evans — | do not appear to 
have a brief on this, Mr President, but | will ensure 
that | have an answer for the honourable seantor 
as soon as possible. 


U.S.—USSR relations: arms 
agreement 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 September: 


Senator Haines — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. | preface my question by noting 
the welcome agreement between the United 
States and the Soviet Union for an intermediate 
nuclear forces (INF) treaty to eliminate inter 
mediate range nuclear missiles from Europe and 
Asia and the fact that under the treaty ground 
launched cruise missiles such as those deployed 
at Greenham Common will be dismantled, Is the 
Minister aware of the fact that the US is currently 
arming its warships with 758 nuclear-armed 
Tomahawk cruise missiles and that the USSR is 
developing its equivalent to the Tomahawk, the 
SS-NX-212 is it not a fact that no arms contro! 
proposals yet advanced by the US or the USSR 
call for the elimination of these or other sea- 
launched cruise missiles, despite the fact that they 
increase the risk that nuclear war will begin in the 
north-west Pacific? Finally, will the Government 
endorse the recommendation of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and Defence that the 
deployment of sea-launched cruise missiles be 
arrested and, if so, will it take concrete steps to 
bring this about, such as working for the establish- 
ment of a Pacific conference on disarmament? 
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Senator Gareth Evans — Like the Australian 
Democrats and the Opposition as well, the 
Government very warmly welcomes the 
agreement in principle recently reached between 
the United States Secretary of State Shultz and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze, for the U.S. 
and the USSR to conclude in the near future an 
agreement for the world-wide elimination of 
intermediate and shorter range intermediate land- 
based nuclear missiles. Australia has long ad- 
vocated the elimination of INF missiles on a 
global basis in its discussions with both countries. 
The prospective INF agreement could set an 
invaluable precedent for arms control as it would 
involve worldwide destruction without re- 
placement of an entire class of frontline nuclear 
missiles and would include path-breaking 
verification arrangements. 

The Government also welcomes — | say this in 
general terms before coming to the specifics of 
Senator Haines’ question — the announcement 
that the two Governments have agreed to begin, 
before 1 December this year, full scale stage by 
stage negotiations on nuclear testing. Obviously, 
the Australian Government has attached and 
continues to attach the highest importance to a 
complete cessation of all nuclear testing, to be 
achieved through a comprehensive test ban treaty. 
As to the specifics of Senator Haines’ question, the 
treaty towards which the U.S. and the USSR are 
working at the moment only deals with land- 
based missiles and accordingly the answer to 
Senator Haines’ first question would appear to be 
yes. The sea-bed intermediate range nuclear 
weapons will not be eliminated by the treaty. 

As for the second question relating to arms 
control in the context of the north-west Pacific, 
the Government does not accept that nuclear war 
is likely to begin in the north-west Pacific. 
However, President Reagan and Mr Gorbachev 
agreed at their meeting in Reykjavik in 1986 to 
examine the question of sea-launched Cruise 
missiles. In this respect proposals have been 
tabled at the strategic arms reduction talks in 
Geneva. 

As for the last question relating to the report of 
the Joint Foreign Affairs and Defence Committee 
and the possibility of a conference on disar- 
mament in the Pacific, the Government is still 
considering. the report of the Joint Committee 
which contains a large number of recommenda- 
tions. So far as the proposal for a Pacific confer- 
ence on disarmament is concerned, the Govern- 
ment considers that the issue of security in the 
north-west Pacific is one essentially for the States 
of the north Pacific to consider. The Government's 
approach was outlined in considerable detail by 
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Mr Hayden in a lengthy and well reported and 
well received speech on the north Pacific. The 
Government will, of course, continue to work for 
any constructive proposals which are directed to 
the elimination of all nuclear weapons. 

Senator Haines — Mr President, | ask a 
supplementary question. For how much longer 
does the Government intend to consider the 
report of the joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and Defence and when can we 
expect the Government's response? 

Senator Gareth Evans — We will consider it for 
as long as is necessary in order to produce a 
considered, reasoned, well thought out, compre- 
hensive and credible response. 


Immigration policy 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 September: 


Mr Wilson — | direct my question to the 
Minister for Immigration, Local Government and 
Ethnic Affairs. Is our immigration policy one 
aspect of population policy? If so, does the 
Minister agree that, like immigration policy, 
overall population policy should be non-dis- 
criminatory? In view of the fact that, as a nation, 
we are not giving birth to a sufficient number of 
children to replace ourselves, will the inquiry he is 
establishing be called upon to examine the extent 
to which tax, social security and other policies 
discriminate against Australia-made population 
growth? 

Mr Young — Of course, | would like to see all 
honourable members doing more to help. | know 
that the right honourable member for New En- 
gland is over the hill but there are others with 
great potential. We cannot discuss population 
projections in this country without discussing the 
impact of immigration and the changing policies 
of the Government, year by year, because we 
have a yearly program. Of course, all the projec- 
tions are based upon what those people carrying 
out those projections believe to be the Govern- 
ment’s decision this year, next year and the year to 
come. In fact, if honourable members have a look 
at the booklet that | am releasing tomorrow they 
will see that the projections are based upon 
maintaining a stable intake of around 120 000 to 
130 000 migrants each year and what impact that 
will have on our population to the year 2020 and 
2030. As honourable members would know, the 
average age of migrants to this country is five 
years lower than the average age of Australians; so 
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migrants help to keep the country a little younger 
as well. But it depends very much upon the 
Government's decision year by year. Honourable 
members would know that, about four years ago, 
our migration intake was only about 70 000. With 
the agreement of the Parliament — not just of this 
Government — we have increased that number to 
120 000 this year. | noticed that the Opposition in 
its policy statement at the election was prepared 
to say that it would have an intake of 145 000. We 
have not accepted that. Nevertheless, it would 
have another marked impact upon population 
projections were we to proceed at that level. 

But the honourable member for Sturt will be 
pleased to know that the review that | will 
announce tomorrow will take all these matters 
into consideration. It has very much been given an 
open charter in regard to its terms of reference 
because it is an important aspect and it would be 
stupid, to say the least, to have a review of this 
nature of such importance and to say to the 
people either on the committee, or those people 
presenting submissions to the committee, that 
they do not have the right to talk about the 
importance of our population and the impact 
upon it of any migration decision we will be 
taking. | hope that honourable members opposite, 
perhaps from their Opposition immigration and 
ethnic affairs committee, will look at whether they 
might have some ideas about putting a submission 
before the committee themselves. 


Chile: Australian companies 
investments in mining projects 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 September: 


Mr Cowan — | address my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. | refer the Minister to the recent 
Australian Council of Trade Unions congress 
resolution criticising Alan Bond and the Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd (BHP) for their investment 
in Chilean mining projects. Does a Department of 
Trade minute, approved by his predecessor in 
1985, say that the Department is targetting Chile 
for exports of mining and agricultural equipment 
and wants to lay the groundwork for substantial 
manufacturing, infrastructure and consultancy 
input into the Escondia copper project, in which 
BHP has a major stake? Will the Minister make 
available details of his Government's progress? 

Mr Lionel Bowen — | thank the honourable 
gentleman for his question. | am only the Minister 
representing. | would need to obtain some as- 
surance from my colleage when he returns on the 
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information that can be made available to the 
honourable gentleman. | am aware of the other 
aspects of the matter which the honourable 
gentleman has raised. | am assured that negotia- 
tions took place in the private sector to enable 
trade to continue normally. | am aware of further 
remarks by Mr Bond when he explained his 
situation in respect of the report that he supported 
the regime. The honourable member deserves a 
detailed answer, which | shall need to obtain from 
the Department. | shall do so, if possible by 
tomorrow. 


lran-lraq war 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 September: 


Mr Howard — | refer the Prime Minister to the 
United Nations Security Council resolution 598 
calling for an immediate ceasefire in the Iran-lraq 
War. Will the Australian Government be support- 
ing the call by the United States of America and 
Britain for an international arms embargo on Iran 
following that country’s refusal to agree un- 
equivocally to United Nations Security Council 
resolution 598? 

Mr Hawke — | appreciate the question from the 
Leader of the Opposition. May | put my answer in 
the context of the most recent events which no 
doubt have prompted the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion’s question. | remind the House that the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade emphasised 
in his statement that he issued on the latest 
incident that that was the result of mounting 
tensions in the region, Fundamental to Australia’s 
response is our unqualified commitment to the 
rights of freedom of navigation. The fact is that the 
laying of mines in the waters in question was 
unquestionably a breach of international law. On 
the basis of the information available, the Austra- 
lian Government believes that the United States 
acted in self-defence in response to a clear threat 
to the safety and security of its ships and of the 
crews of those ships. If freedom of navigation in 
the Gulf is to be maintained, as it must be, clearly 
a settlement of the Iran-Iraq conflict is essential. 

In the context of the Leader of the Opposition’s 
question, which, as | have said, | welcome, | want 
to say on behalf of the Australian Government 
and, | am sure, the Opposition and the people of 
Australia, that we again urge Iran and irag to 
establish an immediate ceasefire leading to 
negotiations without pre-conditions. This Govern- 
ment will continue to work for effective action in 
the United Nations on the basis of Security 
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Council resolution 598 which, we believe, 
provides an honourable and proper basis for 
negotiations to end this dispute. We will continue 
to press within the United Nations for action along 
those lines and, specifically, we believe that it is 
appropriate that there should be an embargo on 
the provision of arms to Iran as the Leader of the 
Opposition suggested. 

Mr Howard — With your indulgence, Madam 
Speaker: | welcome the Prime Minister's response. 
| would like to say that on this issue the 
Opposition strongly associates itself with what the 
Prime Minister has said. 


Fiji: political situation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 September: 


Senator Devereux — Does the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs have any information on reports 
that a caretaker government is to be formed in Fiji? 

Senator Gareth Evans — It was announced 
yesterday, on 22 September, that in principle 
agreement has been reached on the establishment 
of a bipartisan caretaker government with the aim 
of finding a solution to Fiji's constitutional 
problems, re-establishing respect for law and 


order and restoring Fiji’s economy. A group of six 
from the caretaker Government, headed by an 
independent overseas chairman, will review Fiji's 
Constitution with a view to restoration of full 
parliamentary democracy and safeguarding the 
interests of all communities in Fiji. 

It should be said that the coup on 14 May was a 
tragedy for Fiji and for the region. Since then, Fiji’s 
Governor-General, Ratu Sir Penaia Ganilau, has 
worked long and hard to overcome the many 
difficulties flowing from the coup. Dr Bavadra and 
Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara also have been prominent 
in negotiations. | hope that yesterday’s announ- 
cement is a Clear indication that developments are 
now moving in the direction which | am sure all 
honourable senators and members would wel- 
come. As is | think well known, the Australian 
Prime Minister has remained in contact with Ratu 
Sir Penaia Ganilau and has consistently stated the 
Government's sincere hope for continued and 
sustained movement toward a just and democratic 
solution to the problems stemming from the coup. 
The Government has indicated its preparedness to 
respond in kind to positive developments in Fiji. It 
is certainly my and the Government's hope that 
yesterday’s announcement and the follow up to it 
will provide the base to carry forward Australia’s 
relationship with Fiji. 





Mr Bob Hawke, MP, with Director-General of Israeli Foreign Ministry, Mr Abraham Tamir, in Canberra on 1 October. 


(Promotion Australia photo) 
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Papua New Guinea: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 
September: 


Australia will spend more than $3 million over 
the next five years to help upgrade the capacity of 
the Bureau of Customs and Excise in Papua New 
Guinea (PNG), the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, said today. 

A major aim of the project is to develop PNG’s 
revenue collection capability in customs and 
excise through: 
® commercial investigations; 

è petroleum excise activities; 
® data systems development; 
® manpower training. 

Mr Hayden said that the project is an important 
step in redirecting Australia’s traditional assist- 
ance program of budget support into a new 
program that emphasises project aid. 

The Australian Customs Service (ACS) will 
provide technical and training expertise and will 
manage the project on behalf of the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). The contract under which the project 
will operate was signed in Canberra today. 

The Minister said that technical experts from the 
ACS would visit PNG on a long and short-term 
basis to provide staff training and development. 
Although the emphasis for the project is focused 
on institution and personnel strengthening, some 
equipment, including computers, would be pro- 


vided. 


Ambassador to Greece 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 
September: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Kevin Gates as Australia’s Ambassador 
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Mr Kevin Gates. (Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade photo) 


to Greece. He succeeds Mr Donald Kingsmill who 
has been Ambassador since 1984. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and Greece 
enjoyed close and friendly relations. There had 
been a wide and constantly increasing range of 
formal agreements and informal understandings 
which had helped consolidate the relationship. As 
well, the substantial Greek community within 
Australia had contributed significantly to Austra- 
lia’s economic and cultural life. 

Mr Gates joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1955, and has served in Phnom Penh, 
Rio de Janeiro, Rangoon, Dublin, Mexico City and 
Geneva. He was Australia’s Ambassador to Mex- 
ico City from 1980 to 1983. 

Mr Gates will take up his appointment. in 
Athens in November. 


Death of Alan Reid 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 2 September: 


It was with the deepest regret that | learned of 
the death of Alan Reid after a prolonged illness. 

Alan Reid was one of Australia’s most respected 
political journalists and the doyen of the Canberra 
Press Gallery for many years. His trademarks were 
his professionalism, his perception, the accuracy 
and clarity of his reporting, and his personal 
integrity. 
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Alan enjoyed the respect of his journalistic 
colleagues and politicians of all persuasions, and 
took considerable interest in imparting his deep 
knowledge and wide experience to younger 
members of his profession. 


it is with some pride that | recall Alan as a 
personal friend over many years. Hazel and | 
extend our deepest sympathies to his wife Joan 
and his family. 


Bangladesh: emergency aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 
September: 


Australia is to donate $250 000 in emergency 
relief to the victims of the devastating floods in 
Bangladesh, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, announced today. 


Mr Hayden said the floods were the worst 
experienced by the country in seventy years and 
were reported to have claimed hundreds of lives. 
Destruction of property and crops is also reported 
on a massive scale, with the damage estimated to 
be worth $785 million. 


As much as half the country’s population of 103 
million is presently affected and the situation is 
expected to deteriorate with the possibility of 
further rainfall and new areas threatened by 
floodwaters. Although immediate food shortages 
are not anticipated, the impact of major crop 
losses is expected to be felt later this year. 
Australia has been making significant contribu- 
tions of food aid to Bangladesh development 
programs since 1971. It is anticipated that the 
delivery of this year’s contribution will be brought 
forward in response to the Bangladesh Govern- 
ment’s emergency food requirements. 


The emergency relief funds are being channel- 
led through the United Nations Disaster Relief 
Organisation (UNDRO), which is coordinating 
international relief operations, the League of Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies (LRCRCS) and 
Australian Non-Government organisations 
(NGO's) involved in relief operations in Bang- 
ladesh. 

The emergency allocation to Bangladesh is part 
of Australia’s official aid program which is admi- 
nistered by the Australian International Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau. 
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Visit to New Zealand by Prime 
Minister 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 4 September: 


| will make an official visit to New Zealand from 
19-23 November at the invitation of New Zealand 
Prime Minister, Mr David Lange. 

| welcome the opportunity for discussions with 
the recently re-elected Labour Government in 
New Zealand. | am looking forward to visiting at a 
time when economic cooperation between our 
two countries under the Closer Economic Rela- 
tions Agreement is taking on an even greater 
importance. The time is now right for further 
consideration of the agreement to try and find 
ways of furthering the already close economic 
cooperation between Australia and New Zealand. 

| will hold official talks with Prime Minister 
Lange and members of his Government in Wel- 
lington on Friday 19 November and will spend 20 
and 21 November out of Wellington for informal 
talks with Mr Lange. As well as economic issues, 
the discussions will include consideration of other 
aspects of Australian-New Zealand bilateral rela- 
tions, as well as regional and global economic 
and political issues. 


Lebanon: Israeli raids 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 
September: 


The Foreign Minister, Mr Bill Hayden, has 
deplored the loss of life, suffering and destruction 
resulting from Israeli raids on Palestinian positions 
in Southern Lebanon at the weekend. 

Israeli Air Force planes are reported to have 
struck two naval bases belonging to Yasser 
Arafat’s Fatah Organisation, a Fatah Base in the 
Fin El Helweh refugee camp on the outskirts of 
Sidon and a position at Magdouche in the hills 
east of Sidon controlled by the Lebanese Shiite 
Militia, Amal. 

At least fifty people are reported dead and 
fifty-two wounded, many of them apparently 
civilians. 

Mr Hayden said that the raids had come in the 
wake of an increasing number of attacks on Israeli 
and southern Lebanese Army Forces in the ṣo- 
called security zone in South Lebanon and the 
firing of several Katyusha rockets into northern 
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Israel from areas of Lebanon beyond the security 
zone. 

Mr Hayden called for maximum restraint in an 
increasingly tense situation and urged respect for 
Lebanese territorial integrity and sovereignty. 
While acknowledging Israel’s security concerns, 
he said that raids like those at the weekend were 
often counter-productive, especially when they 
involved casualties among the civilian popula- 
tion. Mr Hayden said that the actions had further 
placed at risk prospects for an international peace 
conference. 


Consular: travel advices 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, on 8 September: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
has completed its bi-monthly review of consular 
travel advices and, as a result, advices for the 
following countries remain in force. 


Country Date of Issue 
Lebanon 4 February 1987 
Haiti 13 July 1987 

Iran 28 November 1986 
iraq 28 November 1986 
Pakistan 10 November 1986 
Philippines 9 july 1987 

Sri Lanka 31 july 1987 
Sudan 2 September 1986 
Suriname 7 April 1987 


Intending travellers can obtain up to date 
information and advice from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade in Canberra or its offices 
in the capital cities. 


Trade: Australia—U.S. relations 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade on 9 September: 


Australia’s position on important United States 
trade legislation will be spelt out in a series of 
discussions next week by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy. 

Mr Duffy leaves Australia on 11 September to 
visit Canada, the United States, Brazil, Argentina 
and Uruguay. 

The discussions in the U.S. will cover both 
multilateral and bitateral issues. The talks come at 
a Critical time in international trade negotiations. 

‘Progress in the Uruguay Round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations (MTN) depends heavily on the 
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commitment of the United States towards multi- 
lateral trade reform. The U.S. has put forward a 
radical proposal in Geneva as part of the New 
Round, which proposes a total phase-out of 
agricultural protection over ten years. Elements of 
domestic trade legislation now being considered 
in the U.S. would work in the opposite direction. | 
will stress to the Americans that such apparent 
inconsistency may weaken international percep- 
tions of the U.S. commitment to genuine globa! 
trade reform and in the long-term is in no-one’s 
interest. Several of these elements, if enacted, 
would be damaging to Australia’s trading inerests. 
| intend to press both these points home as hard as 
possible during my time in Washington,’ Mr Duffy 
said. 

Areas of specific concern in U.S. trade legisla- 
tion include measures which would: 

è place restrictions on Australian lamb imports; 

@ increase funding for and extend the duration of 
the Export Enhancement Program (EEP); 

è introduce a drawback of duty on sugar imports; 

® increase protection for a variety of U.S. indus- 
tries through amendments to U.S. trade law. 

Mr Duffy said the potential contractionary 
effects of the U.S. legislation on world trade in 
general and on our trading partners in the Pacific 
Basin in particular could not be ignored, 

Discussions will also be held in Canada, Brazil, 
Argentina and Uruguay — all members of the 
Cairns Group of Fair Traders in Agriculture, 
chaired by Australia. 

‘A key part of my discussions in these countries 
will concern the progress of agricultural reform 
under the GATT Uruguay Round negotiations in 
Geneva. While the U.S. proposal already tabled is 
a useful stepping stone towards long-term agri- 
cultural trade reform, members of the Cairns 
Group have a keen interest in achieving early, 
pragmatically-based progress. We need to discuss 
ways of not only ensuring that the ‘early harvest’ 
proposal raised by the U.S. in Taupo earlier this 
year is kept alive at the negotiating table but that it 
is acted upon and that agriculture remains a key 
part of any package,’ Mr Duffy said. 


Australia — Yugoslavia relations: 
Dragolyub Pantelic 
News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 


Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 
September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden 
MP, stated today that he had received a personal 
message from the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, Mr 
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Raif Dizdarevic, informing him that the President 
of Yugoslavia had decided to release Mr 
Gragolyub Pantelic from detention. Mr Diz- 
darevic said that this personal message was a 
further response to Mr Hayden’s letter to him of 6 
August 1987. 

Mr Dizdarevic had indicated that the Presiden- 
cy had taken its decision on the basis of friendly 
relations between Yugoslavia and Australia and 
on humanitarian grounds. The Australian Embassy 
would assist Mr Pantelic with his arrangements in 
leaving Yugoslavia, probably in the next few days. 

Mr Hayden noted that the case had aroused 
considerable public interest and concern in 
Australia and had contrasted with Australia’s 
otherwise good relations with Yugoslavia. 

Mr Hayden said this pleasing result demons- 
trated the value of the Australian Government's 
approach to the case, which had relied on quiet 
diplomacy and on Australia’s long-standing 
friendship with Yugoslavia. He had found that the 
Yugoslav Government had listened carefully to 
concerns expressed by the Australian Govern- 
ment. 

Mr Hayden expressed confidence that, with this 
matter now resolved, Australia and Yugoslavia 
would be able to develop their relations further to 
the mutual benefit of the people of both countries. 


High Commissioner to Papua New 
Guinea 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Lance Joseph as Australia’s High 
Commissioner to Papua New Guinea. He suc- 
ceeds Mr Michael Wilson, who has been High 
Commissioner since 1984. 

Mr Hayden referred to the long history and 
expceptionally close nature of the relationship 
between Australia and Papua New Guinea, and to 
the traditionally close personal links between 
Australian and Papua New Guinea leaders. He 
said that Mr Joseph would be taking up his 
responsibilities at a challenging time for both 
countries, which had been discussing proposals 
since December 1986 for a Joint Declaration of 
Principles and a framework of agreement within 
which the various elements of the relationship 
could be handled in future. He said that the 
considerable progress which had already been 
made showed the continuing strength of the ties 
between the two countries. 
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Mr Lance Joseph. Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade photo) 


Mr Joseph joined the then Department. of 
External Affairs in 1959, and has served in 
Singapore, London, Manila, New York and Bang- 
kok. He was Minister and Australia’s Deputy 
Permanent Representative to the United Nations 
New York from 1980 to 1984, and has been 
Ambassador to South Korea, since 1984. Mr 
Joseph will take up his appointment in Port 
Moresby in October. 


Papua New Guinea: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 13 
September: 


Australia will provide $23.8 million worth of 
technical assistance, equipment and training for 
Papua New Guinea’s police and civil aviation, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today. 

Mr Hayden said this latest aid package was part 
of Australia’s aid program to Papua New Guinea, 
which had as its key objectives the development 
and strengthening of the administrative and oper- 
ational capacity of key Papua New Guinea 
Government departments. 
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A total of $11.8 million will be devoted over the 
next five years to assisting the Royal Papua New 
Guinea Constabulary develop an effective and 
efficient policing operation, and improve police 
administration and operations as well as training. 

Mr Hayden said needed improvements to 
Papua New Guinea's law and order situation 
would be beneficial not only for the community 
but also the country’s economy by creating a 
climate more conducive to development, invest- 
ment and tourism. 


The bulk of the funds will be used to fund a 
team of Australian specialists who will concen- 
trate on: 

police management 

manpower control 

computer operations 

organisation and management 

forensic science 

training 

Training in Australia and the supply of equip- 
ment will also be a component of the project. 

The remaining $12 million is to provide assist- 
ance to upgrade and strengthen civil aviation 
through the Department of Civil Aviation, Tourism 
and Culture. 

Mr Hayden said the aim of the five year project 
was to improve the safety of aviation and to 
upgrade training and technical expertise. 

‘Because of Papua New Guinea’s unique 
physical and geographical features, aviation plays 
a key role in the country’s economic develop- 
ment,’ Mr Hayden said. 

Again Australian specialists will play a signifi- 
cant role in the project concentrating on the areas 
of training, technology skills and personnel 
development. Training in Australia for PNG en- 
gineers and technicians is also part of the project 
as is the provision of equipment such as naviga- 
tion aids, air traffic control and communications 
systems and visual aids. Mr Hayden said the two 
projects represented a real change in direction 
and emphasis of Australia’s aid program to Papua 
New Guinea. 

‘Australia’s aid relationship with Papua New 
Guinea has been characterised in the past by 
substantial budget support payments. Both Gov- 
ernments now recognise that this sort of aid 
should be reduced progressively as Papua New 
Guinea achieves greater fiscal self-reliance.’ 

Mr Hayden said that as part of the transition, 
specific project aid would represent a larger 
proportion of total Australian assistance aimed at 
meeting Papua New Guinea's substantial 
development needs, while also providing signifi- 
cant opportunities for the use of Australian goods 
and services. The assistance to Papua New 
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Guinea is part of Australia’s official aid program 
which is administered by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 


Visit by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, MP, to the U.S., Canada, 
ireland, Switzerland and Yugoslavia 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 13 September: 


| will be visiting the United States, Canada, 
lreland, Switzerland and Yugoslavia between 9 
and 25 October. 

| am looking forward to having informal talks 
with Secretary of State Shultz over the weekend of 
10 and 11 October in San Francisco. The talks will 
follow up the valuable discussions held during the 
visit to Australia of Mr Shultz and Secretary of 
Defence Weinberger in june and will cover 
international political and economic issues, in- 
cluding prospects in United States-Soviet rela- 
tions, and bilateral matters. | will make an address 
to the Australian-American Chamber of Com- 
merce in San Diego on 9 October. 

In Canada | will be attending the meeting in 
Vancouver of Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment from 13 to 17 October. This biennial event 
brings together a wide spectrum of world leaders 
for detailed discussions ranging across current 
political and economic matters and cooperation 
in various functgional programs. It will also 
provide a setting to consolidate and advance 
Australia’s bilateral relations with other Common- 
wealth countries. 

| very much welcome the opportunity to visit 
Ireland from 18 to 21 October. Ireland has made 
an extraordinary contribution to the Australian 
identity and is a country with which many 
Australians have close personal contacts. As we 
prepare to celebrate our Bicentenary, a visit is 
particularly appropriate. As a member of the 
European Community, Ireland's economic poli- 
cies are of direct relevance to Australia’s interests, 
In addition to official talks in Dublin, | hope to see 
something of the country and its people. 

In Geneva on 22 October, | will meet the head 
of the U.S. delegation to the Geneva negotiations 
on nuclear and space arms, Ambassador Max 
Kampelman, and address members of the GATT 
on trade issues of vital importance to Australia 
under negotiation in the Uruguay round. o 
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| will be visiting Yugoslavia from 22 to 25 
October for discussions with Yugoslav leaders. | 
am looking forward very much to this visit. The 
Yugoslav community has made a great contribu- 
tion to Australia. Yugoslavia’s independent poli- 
cies and its views on international political and 
economic issues are of considerable importance 
to us. | hope that my visit will lead to expanded 
bilateral co-operation between our countries. 


Southern Africa: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 
September: 


Africa’s Front Line States are to benefit from a 
three-year Australian development assistance 
package worth $55 million, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
said today. 


Commenting on the program, which has been 
included in the aid budget for 1987-88, Mr 
Hayden said it was in keeping with Australia’s 
strong record of support for those African States 
neighbouring South Africa. 


‘The program underlines Australia’s determina- 
tion to support these countries which face military 
and economic destabilisation by the South African 
Government as a result of their support for the 
inernational campaign against apartheid,’ Mr 
Hayden said. 


The recipients of the program will be the nine 
members of the Southern Africa Development 
Co-ordination Conference (SADCC) — Angola, 
Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Swazi- 
land, Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe. The 
program will incorporate and make allowance for 
the expansion of the already approved Special 
Assistance Program for South Africans and Nami- 
bians which the Prime Minister announced in 
August 1986. This program provides assistance to 
South Africans and Namibians disadvantaged by 
apartheid. 


Mr Hayden said a broad focus of the program 
would be the promotion of food security which in 
the longer-term would reduce the region’s need 
for food aid. Non-Government Organisations will 
also be invited to participate in the program with 
the preferred focus for the NGO activities being 
village level agricultural and rural health projects. 
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Mr Hayden said any emergency or relief assist- 


ance provided by Australia to the region would be 


additional to this program. 


The Southern African program is part of Austra- 


lia’s official aid program which is administered by 
the Australian International Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Australian aid program: 1987-88 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 


September: 


Australia will provide $1008 million for over- 
seas aid in its 1987-88 Budget. In money terms the 
amount represents an increase of about three per 
cent over last year. 


Commenting on the allocation, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 


said that despite difficult domestic economic 
circumstances, the Government recognised that 


the world’s wealthier nations had a joint responsi- 
bility to assist those who were less well off. 


‘The expenditure of more than $1 billion this 
financial year on Australian foreign aid reflects the 
Government's commitment in supporting the 
international goal of development,’ Mr Hayden 
said. 


Although the volume of the aid program in 
1987-8 is expected to rise by about $32 million 
over actual expenditure in 1986, the percentage 
of aid to GNP will fall to about .36 per cent. 


Mr Hayden said the drop was due to the 
expectation that Australia’s economy would grow 
faster than the increase in aid. Country programs 
will have the biggest share of the aid program and 
will account for $669 million in expenditure in 
1987-88. Papua New Guinea remains by far the 
largest recipient of Australian aid with an es- 
timated $300 million being provided as budget 
support and jointly programmed aid. 


Assistance to the South Pacific countries will 
fall slightly this year to about $68 million due to a 
one off payment of $8 million for the Tuvalu Trust 
Fund in 1986-87 which inflated expenditure in 
this region. Australia will meet in full its commit- 
ment under the 1982 five year pledge of $300 
million. Assistance to South East Asia will grow by 
about 13 per cent this year to $118 million with 
Indonesia ($44 million), Philippines ($24 million), 
Thailand ($19.5 million) and Laos ($6 million) all 
receiving additional funding. 
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Mr Hayden said that in response to the adverse 
domestic and international conditions affecting 
much of Africa, the Government has initiated a 
new three year program expected to total $55 
million to assist the people of Southern Africa. 
With expenditure this year of $15 million, this 
program represents the largest percentage in- 
crease in funds for any region in the Australian 
program. 


The Government has also increased its assist- 
ance to other regions which concentrate on the 
economic sectors in which Australia has an 
advantage. Economic food aid forms a major part 
of Australia’s programs in South Asia and Africa. 
The importance of the China program has been 
acknowledged with funding of $18 million while 
assistance to Burma will be $11.7 million. 
Australia provides a subsidised education for a 
large number of students from developing coun- 
tries. It is estimated that the subsidy will cost about 
$85.2 million in 1987-88 for the more than 
17 600 students receiving their education and 
training in Australia. Expenditure on global prog- 
rams will rise in real terms to about $271 million 
in 1987-88. A total of $40.4 million will be 
provided to respond to emergency, disaster and 
refugee situations including $17.5 million for food 
relief. 


Mr Hayden said that in recognition of the 
important community-based role played by Non- 
Government Organisations (NGO’s) in the Austra- 
lian overseas aid effort, support for these bodies 
would rise by almost 50 per cent in 1987-88 to 
$10.6 million. To encourage more participation 
by Australian business in the aid program, funds 
for the mixed credit facility known as the 
Development Import Finance Facility (DIFF) have 
been almost doubled to $30 million in 1987-88. 
There has been a modest increase in support for 
some UN agencies including the UN Develop- 
ment Program (UNDP) (15 million), the World 
Food Program (41.5 million) and the UN Chil- 
dren’s Fund (3.1 million). 


Australian contributions to international finan- 
cial institutions will total more than $94 million in 
1987-88. The International Development Associa- 
tion (IDA), the highly concessional lending arm of 
the World Bank, will receive the largest share of 
these funds with $70.4 million. 


The Government's aid program is managed by 
the Australian International Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (AIDAB). Considerable changes to 
both structure and management methods over the 
past few years are now in place from which the 
Government expects an improvement in quality 
and efficiency to be realized in coming years. 
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Immigration: language services 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs on 15 
September: 


The Federai Government will continue to pro- 
vide special assistance to non-English speakers 
with a Budget allocation of $1.3 milion for 
State-based language services. 


The funding provides for a cost-sharing arrange- 
ment with the States and the Northern Territory for 
translation and interpreting services. 


The Minister for Immigration, Local Govern- 
ment and Ethnic Affairs, Mick Young, said tonight 
the funding recognised the crucial importance of 
ease of communication for overseas-born resi- 
dents. 


immigration: increased funding for 
NAATI 


News release issued by the Minister for Local 
Government and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Mick Young, 
MP, on 15 September: 


The Commonwealth Government’s contribu- 
tion to the National Accreditation Authority for 
Translators and Interpreters (NAATH has been 
increased by more than 16 per cent, in accord 
with agreements between the Commonweaith, 
State and Territory Ministers. 


The 1987-88 Budget provides funding of 
$305 000, an increase of $50 000 over last year’s 
allocation. 


The Minister for Immigration, Local Govern- 
ment and Ethnic Affairs, Mick Young, said tonight 
the funding underlined the Government’s confi- 
dence in NAATI, an independent organisation 
whose costs are shared by the Commonwealth 
and State Governments. 


The Authority will use the money to: 

@ accredit more translators and interpreters; 

® further develop professional standards for trans- 
lating and interpreting; and 

è foster the establishment of a national profes- 
sional body for translators and interpreters. 


Mr Young said the increased Budget support for 
NAATI clearly spelt out the Federal Government's 
commitment to helping people born overseas to 
achieve equitable participation in Australian 
society. 
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immigration: higher fees for change 
of status applications 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Mick Young, MP, on 15 September: 


Fees for applications to change status from 
temporary to permanent resident in Australia are 
to be increased. 


From 1 October this year the charge will rise 
from $200 to $300 per application. 


The Minister for Immigration, Local Govern- 
ment and Ethnic Affairs, Mick Young, said tonight 
the higher charge would be matched by an 
improvement in the efficiency and speed of 
processing of the applications. 


His Department was developing systems which, 
when implemented, would reduce measurably 
the time taken to reach a decision on applications 
by people in Australia wishing to become resi- 
dents. 


The Minister said the Government regretted the 
need to increase charges, but the fees reflected the 
demand for faster and more efficient services. 
Such improvements were not always possible 
without a commensurate increase in resources. 


The charges also accorded with the user-pays 
principle which had been adopted by successive 
Governments and which sought to ensure that 
recipients paid for services wherever practicable, 
rather than taxpayers as a whole. 


Mr Young said 13 500 change of status applica- 
tions had been made in 1986-87 and 10 700 had 
been approved. The Government estimated grant- 
ing around 11 000 approvals in the current year. 


Additional revenue generated by the fee in- 
crease is estimated to be $900 000 in 1987-88 
and $1.2 million in a full year. 


Immigration: higher fees for 
migration applications 

News release issued by the Minister for immigra- 
tion, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Mick Young, MP, on 15 September: 


Fees for applications to migrate to Australia are 
to be increased. 
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From 1 October this year the fee payable on 
lodgement of an application will rise from $40 to 
$60, and the fee payable after the application has 
been approved in principle will increase from 
$110 to $165. 


The Minister for Immigration, Local Govern- 
ment and Ethnic Affairs, Mick Young, said tonight 
the higher charges reflected cost increases in the 
administration of the Migration Program, includ- 
ing the continuing effects of the depreciation of 
the Australian dollar. The new fees would allow 
revenue to approach more closely the total costs 
of administration. 


‘The increased demand on resources caused by 
the significantly higher interest in migration to 
Australia and by the growth in Program numbers 
has mostly been met by productivity gains. 
However, there still remains a sizeable gap 
between the current fee levels and the cost of 
processing applications,’ Mr Young said. 


Mr Young said 117 500 applications to migrate 
had been lodged in 1986-87 and 104 500 visas 
had been issued. The Government proposed to 
issue around 109 000 visas in the current year. 


Additional revenue generated by the increased 
fees is estimated to be $4.3 million in 1987-88 
and $5.8 million in a full year. 


The Minister noted that even with productivity 
gains and increased fees, thbe Government would 
still be unable to process quickly all applications 
from people wanting to migrate to Australia. 


‘Applications from family members and other 
applicants in priority migration categories will be 
decided more quickly than in the past, because of 
improved levels of service from my Department. 
But the same cannot apply to all other applicants, 
of whom there are many more than Australia is 
able to accept,’ he said. 


‘Many services and institutions, taken for 
granted by people fluent in English, present 
formidable problems for the more than 300 000 
Australians with inadequate English skills. These 
State-based services are an important com- 
plementary service to those provided directly by 
the Federal Government such as the Telephone 
Interpreter Service.’ 


Mr Young said a review of Federal-State co- 
operation in this area was under way, and it was 
likely that new arrangements would be agreed on 
sometime in the coming year. 


In the meantime the Government was pleased 
to continue its financial support for a program of 
such vital importance to so many Australians. 
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For more than 20 years, National Aborigines’ Day has been the highlight of the year for Aboriginal people and their 
supporters. In all capital cities, and many regional centres and communities, this special day is the focus for a week 
of activities. Events are organised by Aboriginal people to create a greater awareness and understanding of their 
heritage. In 1957 the National Aborigines’ Day Observance Committee (N.A.D.O.C.) was formed. Since then, this 
Committee has had the support and co-operation of Federal and State Governments, the churches, and major 
Aboriginal organisations. In 1987 the Committee will promote the them ‘White Australia has a Black History ‘and 
aims to remind all Australians in this lead-up to the 1988 Bicentennary, that Aboriginal people were here first! 


Pictured are Map and the Dropouts playing at the Annual NADOC Ball. 





Immigration: funding increase for 
Adult Migrant Education Program 
(AMEP) 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Mick Young, MP, on 15 September: 


The Federal Budget has substantially boosted 
funds for a program under which adult migrants 
learn English. 

The Minister for Immigration, Local Govern- 
ment and Ethnic Affairs, Mick Young, said tonight 
the Adult Migrant Education Program (AMEP) had 
been allocated $58.2 million for 1987-88 — an 
increase of $8.5 million or 17 per cent over last 
year’s figure. 

Mr Young said the Government recognised that 
it had a major responsibility to ensure that new 
migrants were given the opportunity to learn 
English. 
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‘The additional resource will guarantee that 
AMEP keeps pace with current migration trends 
which are bringing increasing numbers of mig- 
rants to Australia. The funding also provides for 
the implementation of key recommendations of 
the Campbell Report — the recent review of the 
AMEP. The Government has committed itself to a 
range of initiatives coming from the Report. The 
review, which reaffirmed the importance of En- 
glish language learning in the settlement of 
migrants, proposed a number of measures to 
enhance -both the: AMEP curriculum and the 
professionalism of its teachers. This year’s funding 
includes special provision of $571 000 for these 
purposes,’ he said. 


Mr Young said the funding would be aimed at: 


@ ensuring that students are placed in the most 
appropriate courses for their needs and that, on 
completing their initial studies, theysare steered 
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towards further education opportunities (addi- 

tional counsellors will be appointed for this 

purpose); 
® continuing and broadening the work of the 

National Curriculum Project which involves a 

group of AMEP teachers in enhancing the 

planning, conduct and evaluation of courses; 
è extending the special in-service provisions for 

AMEP teachers: 
® training present staff as curriculum advisors and 

deployin them to a number of AMEP centres 

and programs; and 

è developing proposals for the establishment of a 
centre to provide undergraduate and graduate 
courses for teachers and to develop a research 
base for the AMEP curriculum. 

‘Each of these initiatives will lead to marked 
improvement in the quality of English language 
instruction offered to adult migrants. They will 
also complement initiatives in the English as a 
Second Language Program for children, being 
undertaken as part of the Government's National 
Language Policy.’ 

The Minister said the Government had also 
decided to introduce calendar year funding for the 
AMEP from the beginning of 1988, another 
change contained in the Campbell Report. This 
would bring the AMEP in line with other educa- 
tional programs and link its financial allocations 
with the academic year. 

Advance knowledge of funding would lead to 
improvements in the planning and delivery of 
programs. 


immigration: criteria for resident 
and refugee status 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Mick Young, MP, on 16 September: 


The Minister for Immigration, Local Govern- 
ment and Ethnic Affairs, Mick Young, announced 
today that people who enter Australia and subse- 
quently apply for resident or refugee status will be 
given permission to work while their cases are 
decided, provided they meet certain criteria. 

Mr Young said people in such circumstances 
had been affected by the Government's May 
Economic Statement as part of which special 
benefits for some people would cease on 1 
October this year. 

Provided an application was assessed as prima 
facie eligible for the grant of resident or refugee 
status, permission to work would be given, he 
said, 
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‘Such permission offers the prospect of self- 
sufficiency for people in these circumstances, he 
said. ‘They will, of course, also contribute to the - 
economy through payment of income tax. 
However | must stress that unjustified or frivolous 
claims to remain in Australia will not be enter- 
tained, nor will people making such claims be 
rewarded by being given permission to work. 
Such permission will be given only to genuine 
applicants with the prospect of eventual approval 
to remain here.’ 

Mr Young pointed out that procedures for 
processing applications for resident and refugee 
status were being streamlined by his Department 
to reduce delays in decision-making to a 
minimum. 

‘The Government has a dual responsibility in 
these matters — to the general public and to those 
people in Australia who have legitimate claims to 
resident or refugee status.’ 

‘While the sensitivities of such decision-making 
are fully appreciated, we have to ensure that we 
do not create a device that can be abused, while 
at the same time facilitating the well-being of 
legitimate applicants while their claims are being 
examined. In essence, the only fair and equitable. 
arrangement that can be established is a case-by- 
case assessment of the applicants’ prima facie 
claims. We have developed a system which is 
designed to do just that. When it is taken in 
conjunction with our move to significantly faster 
processing of claims, the system should protect 
the best interests of the legitimate applicants and 
the Australian community’, he said. 


Immigration: new review panels in 
operation 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion, Local Government Ethnic Affairs, Mr Mick 
Young, MP, on 18 September: 


Australia’s expanded Immigration Review Panel 
system is now operating in six capital cities. 

The Minister for Immigration, Local Govern- 
ment and Ethnic Affairs, Mick Young, said today 
new Panels had recently been set up in Brisbane, 
Adelaide and Perth, supplementing the work of 
existing panels in Sydney, Melbourne and 
Canberra. 

The additional Panels were created following 
the Minister's announcement on 14 June 1987 of 
action to cut delays and backlogs in determining 
appeals against decisions taken under the Migra- 
tion Act. 
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immigration: Committee to Advise 
on Australian Immigration Policies 
(CAAIP) 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Mick Young, MP, on 18 September: 


The Minister for Immigration, Local Govern- 
ment and Ethnic Affairs, Mick Young, today 
announced the establishment of a body which 
will undertake preparation of the Government's 
‘Green Paper’ on immigration. 

The body, to be known as the Committee to 
Advise on Australia’s Immigration Policies 
(CAAIP) will be given the task of assessing the way 
ahead for those policies. 

Mr Young said CAAIP’s terms of reference (see 
attached) recognised the far-reaching impact of 
immigration on Australia’s economic, social and 
population development. 
= ‘immigration policies directly or indirectly 
affect the lives of all Australians. The benefits of 
those policies need to be better understood by the 
community and used to better advantage by 
Government, particularly at a time when signifi- 
cant economic adjustment is under way.’ 

The Committee, Mr Young said, would hold 
face-to-face consultations throughout the com- 
munity and would also seek written comments 
and viewpoints. 

‘Immigration meets many competing objectives 
which sometimes conflict, and the Government 
wants this diversity of viewpoints and interests to 
be more widely comprehended as a result of the 
Committee’s work,’ he said. 

In announcing the Committee, Mr Young also 
released a booklet entitled Understanding Im- 
migration, which had been prepared by the 
CAAIP secretariat. This is a comprehensive back- 
ground document to help those who may wish to 
put views to the Committee. 


The CAAIP’s membership is as follows: 


Dr Stephen FitzGerald — Academic and 
businessman, former Ambassador to China, 
consultant to Government on relations and 
trade with China. 

Mr Alan Matheson —— Ethnic Liaison Officer 
with the ACTU. 

Dr Alessandra Pucci — Managing Director of 
Monoclonal Development Pty Ltd, Qantas 
Businesswoman of the Year 1985. 

Mr Jim Hullick — Secretary of the South 
Australian Local Government Association. 


Mr Tony Bonnici — Melbourne barrister and 
Chairman of the Victorian Ethnic Communi- 
ties’ Council. 
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Professor Helen Hughes — Professor of Econo- 
mics and Executive Director, National Centre 
for Development Studies, ANU. 

Mr Young said he was particularly pleased that 
such a distinguished group of Australians had 
accepted the challenge of the Committee’s work. 
‘Each member is specifically knowledgeable in 
the social, economic and population dimensions 
of immigration, while bringing a breadth of other 
experience to this task,’ he said. 

The Committee has been asked to report by the 
end of March 1988. 


Immigration: new review panels in 
operation 


Australia’s expanded Immigration Review Panel 
system is now Operating in six capital cities. The 
Minister for Immigration, Local Government and 
Ethnic Affairs, Mick Young, said today new Panels 
had recently been set up in Brisbane, Adelaide 
and Perth, supplementing the work of existing 
panels in Sydney, Melbourne and Canberra. The 
additional Panels were created following the Min- 
ister’s announcement on 14 June of action to cut 
delays and backlogs in determining appeals 
against decisions taken under the Migration Act. 


Total membership of the panels, Mr Young said, 
had also been increased. 

He said he was confident that the expanded 
system would shorten the waiting time for de- 
cisions. 


The Minister also drew attention to other 
forthcoming improvements in the review process, 
as announced in the Federal Budget. These 
changes included an extension of responsibilities 
for the Panels to enable them to cover a much 
wider range of decisions, and an increase in the 
number of Departmental staff involved in the 
review process. 

A composite list of the names of new and 
existing Panel chairpersons and members is as 
follows. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
Chairpersons 

Dr Leroy CERTOMA 
Mrs Margaret GRAY 
Mr Richard HALL 

Ms Elizabeth HAMILTON 
Dr Graham HARRISON 
Mr Ernest SHARKEY 
Mr Roy A. SMEE 

Mr Robert VERMEESCH 
Dr Ron WITTON 
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Members 

Ms Elsa ATKIN 

Mr Edward BACON CBE 

Ms Inez BARANAY 

Ms Gillian CHARCHALIS 
Prof Arthur DELBRIDGE AO 
*Mr George DONIKIAN 

Dr Mervyn DUNKLEY 

*Sheik Khalil EL CHAMI OAM 
*Mr King PONG 

Mr Manual GASPAR 

*Miss Noni HAZELHURST 

Ms Mary KALANTZIS 

Mr Angelo LOUKAKIS 

Ms Zanne MALLETT 

Mr Tony MANIATY 

*Miss Marlene MATHEWS AM 
Mrs Margaret MAXWELL 

Mr George MILTENYI 

Mrs Tijana NIKOLIC 

Prof Cuong NGUYEN-ROANG 
*Mr George PAPPAS MBE JP 
*Mr Bob SAMARDZIC 

Mr Trevor SHEARSTON 

Dr Leng TAN 

*Ms Athena TOURIKI 

*Mr Uri WINDT 


QUEENSLAND 
Chairpersons 

Mr D (Jim) FOURAS 

Ms Susan HOCKING | 
Dr Janet IRWIN 

Mr Leonard KEOGH 

Mr Charles VENNING 
Members 

*Mr Ray BARRETT 

Mr Robert BOUGHEN OBE 
Mr Gregory CHAPPELL MBE 
Mrs June COLLINS 

Ms Keri CRAIG 

Mr Alan EDWARDS MBE 
Mr Robert GLEESON JP 
Mr Rodney Henshaw 

Ms Diane JAMESON 

Mr Greg MARSH 

Mr William MORRISON 
Mr Bruce PAIGE 

Mr Wayne SWAN 


VICTORIA 

Chairpersons 

Mr Russell COLLINS 

Mr lan HAIG 

Mr Michael LIFFMAN 

Mr Allen MARTIN 

Mr Sam PAPASAVAS OAM 
Ms Elizabeth THYER 

Dr Naomi Rosh WHITE 
Ms Kristine WHORLOW 
Mr Charles (Garry) WOODARD 
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Members 

Mr Arthur BEAVER OAM 

*Mr Lidio BERTELLI 

*Mr Victor BORG AM 

Ms Judith DUFFY 

*Mr Ivan DURRANT 

Ms Evelyn FESL 

Mrs Marina GARCIA-RUIVIVAR 
*Mrs Elizabeth HOFFMANN 

Mr Robert KABBAS 


Mr Ubaldo LAROBINA OBE 
Mr Wellington LEE OBE JP 
Ms Lorna LIPPMANN 

Mrs Fay MARLES AM 

*Mr G MARTINI-PIOVANO 
Mr Peter MATHERS 

*Mrs Nada MIOCEVIC 

Ms Sarah MORTON 

*Mr Frederick PARSLOW AM 
*Mrs Marilyn ROWE OBE 
Mr James RYAN 

*Mrs Katherine SDRINIS 

Prof Ronald TAFT 

*Mr Frank VANA BEM 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Chairpersons 

Prof Reginald APPLEYARD 
Mr Victor DRISCOLL 

Mr Derek HOLROYDE 

Dr Erica UNDERWOOD MBE 


Members 

Mrs Connie ALLMARK 

Mr Alex BANOVICH 

Mrs Christine CHOO 

Mr Noel DANIEL 

Ms Shirley DE LA HUNTY 
Mr Wolfgang W FRICK 
Mr Mohammad Ayub KHAN 
Dr Mark LIVERIS OBE 

Mr Alex LUTERO AM 

Mr Charles OORLOFF 

Mr Miroslav SRDAROV JP 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Chairpersons 

Mr Walter DE VEER MBE 
Ms Mary LINDSAY 

Mr Neven MAROVICH 
Mrs Josephine MERCER 
Mrs Judith ROBERTS AM 
Mr Brian SMITH MP 


Members 

Mr Frank BARBARO 

Dr Bernardo BARBERA 
Ms Judith BARR 

Mr Colin BRANSON AM 
Mr Max HARRIS 

Mr David HOOKES 

Ms Fredericka KAIDER 
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Ms Eva KOUSSIDIS 

Rev George MARTIN MBE JP 
Mrs Karobi MUKHERJEE 

Ms Glynis NUNN 

Mr Michael RADIS 

Mrs Irma RUSZINSKI 

Ms Smiljana STOJANOVIC 
Mr Ron TAN 

Sister Marie TRAN Thi Nien 
Ms Janet WOOD 

Dr C H YEN 


A.C.T. 

Chairpersons 

*Dr Joaquim ALBERTO 

Mr George ADAMSON 

*Mr W R (Ralph) CLARK DFC 
*Mr I D (Don) EMERTON 

Mr William HANKS 

Mr Kenneth JONES AO CBE 
*Mr W G (George) KIDDLE OBE 
Miss Dorothy MADIGAN 
*Mr Ronald METCALFE 

Mr Maxwell RIETHMULLER 
Mr John SHEAFFER 

*Mr L (Athol) TAYLOR 

Mr Neil TRUSCOTT 


Members 

Mr Teki DALTON 

*Miss Ruth DOBSON OBE 
Ms Sarah DOWSE 

Mrs Bao-Hoang DUTTON 
Dr Veronica GOLDRICK 
*Hon Albert GRASSBY AM 
Ms Helga GRIFFIN 

Mr lan GRIGG 

Mrs Edna HOPKINS 

*Dr Ludmila KOUZMIN 
Dr Ta-Yan LEONG 

Mr Joe MAILATH 

Dr Jill MATTHEWS 

Mr Hugh McKENZIE 

*Dr Jeanette PETTMAN 

Mr Geoff PRYOR 

Mr Cosimo SCIANNIMANICA 
*Mr Les Smith 

*Mrs Ilse STILLWELL 

Dr Marion WARD 

Mr Bruce WEBSTER, 
Father Thomas WRIGHT 


* Existing Members 


The Committee’s terms of reference are as 
follows: 

In recognition of the importance of immigration 
the Federal Government made an election com- 
mitment to a broad ranging look at its immigration 
policies, including the points system. An essential 
part of this will be full consultations with the 
Australian community, including ethnic organisa- 
tions. 
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Immigration will continue to profoundly shape 
Australia’s economic, social and demographic 
development. Immigration’s importance js 
brought into even sharper focus at a time when 
significant economic readjustment is under way. 
The immigration program, particularly through its 
family reunion and refugee components, meets 
social and humanitarian considerations which 
take account of the multicultural nature of Austra- 
lian society and the nation’s international respon- 
sibilities. 

Last year in excess of one million people 
showed an interest in living in Australia. The 
Committee will look towards the end of the 
century and ask why Australia should accept 
immigrants, how many and who they should be. 


Terms of Reference 


The Committee will report to the Minister for 
Immigration, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs 
in March 1988 on Australian immigration poli- 
cies. The Committee should address all pertinent 
matters including in broad terms, the following: 
è the relationship between immigration and the 

economy, including the effects on the labour 

market and economic development: 


@ the relationship between immigration and Au- 
stralia’s social and cultural development as a 
multicultural society; 


@ the relationship between immigration and key 
population issues; 

@ the overall capacity of Australia to receive 
significant immigration intakes; and 

è the relationship between immigration policies 
including compliance, and the administrative 
and legislative processes involved. 
in carrying out its work, the Committee should: 

@ have regard to the principles that Australia’s 
immigration policies are non-discriminatory in 
respect of national or ethnic origin, race, sex 
and religion and that it is a sovereign right of 
the Australian Government to determine who 
should enter; 

è have regard to Australia’s continuing commit- 
ment to play its part in providing international 
humanitarian assistance to those in need: 

@ note that the Government has ruled out an 
amnesty for illegal immigrants: 

@ bear in mind settlement experiences insofar as 
they are relevant to the framing of immigration 
policies, noting that the Government is separ- 
ately developing a National Agenda for a 
Multicultural Australia; and 
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è undertake full consultation with interested par- 
ties through written and oral submissions and 
other appropriate means. 

The Committee shall report on: 

@ the guiding principles which should shape 
Australia’s immigration policies, lookin ahead 
to the end of this century; 

è the balance of objectives which should be 
reflected in policies in terms of composition 
and level of immigration; and 

è administrative and legislative mechanisms 
necessary for the implementation of immigra- 
tion policies. 


international Trade: U.S. Trade Bill 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 18 
September: 


‘The credibility of the United States in inter- 
national trade reform is severely threatened by the 
evolving U.S. Trade Bill,’ the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Duffy said in Washington on 17 
September. 

‘The U.S. Administration is proposing in the 
Geneva MTN negotiations that international 
agricultural protectionism should be reduced; a 
position Australia fully supports. At the same time 
the Congress is considering a Trade Bill which 
threatens to escalate agricultural and indeed 
general protectionism. These two positions are 
totally at odds with one another, Mr Duffy said. 

Mr Duffy is in Washington for discussions with 
the U.S. Administration and Congress on the U.S. 
Trade Bill and the Uruguay Round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations. Mr Duffy said that he had had 
constructive discussions with a number of 
prominent Congressional conferees to the Trade 
Bill and with USTR Mr Clayton Yeutter. He will be 
meeting with Secretary of Agriculture Mr Richard 
Lyng on 18 September. 

‘Australia strongly supports the U.S. Administra- 
tion in seeking to secure a less protectionist Trade 
Bill and asks Congress to look beyond the 
immediate effects of any new legislation,” Mr 
Duffy said. 

‘Ultimately no country will benefit from a 
protectionist U.S. Bill. Major trading countries 
would retaliate against any protectionist U.S. 
moves and world trade would shrink as countries 
closed their markets,’ Mr Duffy said. He also said 
that a key point of his discussions with U.S. 
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Congressmen was that the U.S. Trade Bill has the 
potential to completely undermine the inter- 
national trade systems. 

Mr Duffy said he understood the difficulties 
faced by the U.S. in relation to its trade deficit. He 
noted that Australia previously had faced a similar 
trade and budget deficit combination. ‘In Australia 
we found that it was impossible to address one 
question alone. Having worked to eliminate the 
Australian budget deficit to zero over the last four 
years, we are now seeing an improvement in our 
trade balance as well,” Mr Duffy said. 

‘Australia accepts that the Trade Bill may be 
principally directed at restricted EC and Japanese 
markets. However, smaller trading nations would 
be extensively damaged in the crossfire. it is little 
consolation when you are shot that the gun was 
intended to be aimed at someone else. The 
extension of the EEP in either duration or level of 
financial support, introduction of lamb quotas and 
the effective export subsidisation of sugar are all 
elements of the House and/or Senate versions. of 
the Trade Bill which would directly and adversely 
affect Australia. While our ties with the U.S. 
remain strong, if passed into law such provisions 
would not assist us in maintaining support in 
Australia for such a broad and meaningful 
bilateral relationship,” Mr Duffy said. Mr Duffy 
said he was cautiously hopeful that his representa- 
tions in relation to Australia’s specific interests 
may bear fruit. However, he did not wish to pre- 
empt the Congressional process. 


Pakistan: Australian aid for Afghan 
refugees 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 18 
September: 


The Australian Red Cross Society (ARCS) has 
been granted $75 000 to send a medical team to 
treat Afghan refugees in Pakistan, the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today. 

This grant to the Red Cross is in. line with 
Australia’s humanitarian concern for Afghan ref- 
ugees,’ Senator Evans said. 

The team, comprising a senior surgeon, an 
anaesthetist and a surgical theatre nurse, will start 
its mission this month (September 1987) and will 
spend six months in Peshawar treating primarily 
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victims of the military conflict in Afghanistan. 
Peshawar is located in Pakistan's North-West 
Frontier Province, close to the Afghan border and 
the Khyber pass. The Australian Government 
provided $50 000 in 1985 to support the sending 
of a medical team to the hospital at Peshawar run 
by the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC). 

The ARCS will contribute the remainder of the 
total of $90 000 needed to send the medical team 
to Peshawar. The assistance is part of Australia’s 
emergency humanitarian aid program which is 
administered by the Australian International De- 
velopment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Africa: closure of the Australian 
Embassy in Addis Ababa and the 
Australian High Commission in Dar 
Es Salaam 

News release issued by the Acting Minister for 


Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
on 18 September: 


Australia is closing two diplomatic missions in 
Africa. | 
The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 


Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, announced today . 


that Australia’s missions in Tanzania and Ethiopia 
would close later this month. 

Senator Evans said the decision had been taken 
with great reluctance and solely for budgetary 
reasons. It had been necessitated by the extra- 
ordinary constraints dictated by the economic 
situation and reflected the Government's commit- 
ment to cutting expenditure. 

senator Evans said that historically Australia 
enjoyed very close and warm relations with 
Tanzania and applauded Tanzania's principled 
and leading role in regional affairs. Besides their 
Commonwealth connection he said Australia and 
Tanzania shared a common interest in the stability 
of the Indian Ocean and Southern African regions, 

The High Commission in Dar Es Salaam would 
close for public business on 22 September and the 
High Commission would lead the country on 23 
November 1987. Senator Evans said Australia also 
enjoyed good relations with Ethiopia, enhanced in 
the recent past by the need to provide human- 
itarian assistance to the victims of natural disasters 
in that country. He said the Embassy in Addis 
Ababa would close for public business on 30 
September and the Ambassador would leave on 
22 November 1987. 
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Senator Evans said that Australia’s bilateral 
relations with Tanzania and Ethiopia, especially in 
the important areas of development and human- 
itarian assistance would be maintained through 
Australia’s continuing diplomatic representation 
in Africa. 


Nuclear issues: U.S.—USSR relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP. on 19 
September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today welcomed the 
results of the extensive discussions between the 
United States Secretary of State, George Shultz, 
and the Soviet Foreign Minister, Eduard Shevard- 
nadze, in Washington this week. 

Senator Evans said that the agreement in princi- 
ple to conclude a treaty on intermediate-range 
and shorter-range missiles was an historic break- 
through in arms control and disarmament negotia- 
tions. When the agreement is signed later this year 
by President Reagan and Secretary-General Gor- 
bachev it will be the first time that a significant 
class of nuclear weapons is to be eliminated. 

senator Evans also welcomed the agreement 
between the U.S. Secretary of State and the Soviet 
Foreign Minister to intensify efforts to achieve a 
fifty percent reduction in strategic offensive arms 
within the framework of the Geneva Nuclear and 
Space talks. Senator Evans acknowledged that 
major differences remained to be overcome be- 
fore agreement in this area could be achieved. He 
expressed the Government's hope, however, that 
the example of an INF agreement would lead to 
further balanced and verifiable agreements to 
reduce other categories of nuclear weapons. 

The Acting Minister said that another important 
development was the announcement that the 
United States and Soviet Governments would 
begin, before 1 December, 1987, full-scale, stage- 
by-stage negotiations on nuclear testing. The 


U.S.-USSR Threshold Test Ban Treaty of 1974 and 
the Peaceful Nuclear Explosions Treaty of 1976, 
and proceed to negotiating the ultimate objective 
of the complete cessation of nuclear testing as part 
of an effective disarmament process. 

Senator Evans said that Australia attaches the 
highest importance to a complete cessation of all 
nuclear testing through a comprehensive test ban 
treaty. 
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Senator Evans expressed the hope that the 
agreements reached in Washington would also be 
the forerunner to progress in a wider range of arms 
control and disarmament discussions, including 
on chemical and conventional weapons. 


Australian aid: PNG-lrian Jaya 
border crossers 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
on 20 September: 


The Australian Government will contribute 
$900 000 in 1987-88 towards the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 
program of care for border crossers from Irian Jaya 
in Papua New Guinea, the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. 

It is estimated that about 9500 border crossers 
are still in Papua New Guinea. A program ol 
relocation, away from the border to East Awin, 
began last month under the direction of the 
UNHCR and the PNG Government. It is expected 
that between 400 and 450 border crossers will be 
moved each month until the end of the year. 
Senator Evans said that Australia’s participation in 
the project is tangible evidence of the Govern- 
ment’s concern for the border crossers which is 
helping to reduce border tensions and ease the 
pressure for resettlement. 

Australia has made a significant contribution to 
the care and maintenance of the border crossers 
since the situation became an international con- 
cern. So far Australia’s contribution to the 
program has totalled $4 million which represents 
about half the total cost. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 
September: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, has paid tribute to the achievements 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
at its 30th Anniversary Conference. 
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Delivering Australia’s general debate statement 
on 21 September, the opening day of the Confer- 
ence in Vienna, Mr Hayden highlighted the 
benefits to the international community of the 
continued assurance provided by the Agency’s 
safeguards system that no safeguarded nuclear 
material has been diverted to military or explosive 
purposes. 


Mr Hayden recalled that when Australia 
acceded to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
it had the skills to develop a nuclear weapon but 


rejected that path. He reaffirmed Australia’s long- 
standing support for the NPT, describing the 
Treaty as the yardstick of responsible international! 
behaviour. 


Mr Hayden expressed deep concern that a 
small minority of non-Nuclear Weapon States had 
chosen not to make an internationally binding 
commitment to the non-proliferation of nuciear 
weapons. He mentioned Australia’s particular 
concern about the growing risk of proliferation in 
South Asia. 


Referring to the IAEA's response to the chal- 
lenges presented by the Chernoby! reactor acci- 
dent in 1986, Mr Hayden commended the rapid 
negotiation of two new Conventions on Early 
Notification of a Nuclear Accident and on Assist- 
ance in the Case of a Nuclear Accident or 
Radiological Emergency. 


He announced that he would be depositing 
with the IAEA Australia’s instruments of ratifica- 
tion of the two treaties and that he would also be 
ratifying on behalf of Australia the Convention on 
the Physical Protection of Nuclear Material. 


Mr Hayden also referred to Australia’s decision 
to host in Sydney next year a major IAEA 
Conference on Radiation Protection in Nuclear 
Energy. This decision reflected the importance 
Australia attaches to nuclear safety. 


Mr Hayden noted that this convention would 
help Australia to seek assistance in the event of a 
nuclear accident or radiological emergency 
affecting Australia. The convention also provided 
an internationally agreed framework for the provi- 
sion of assistance should Australia wish to assist 
another country in similar circumstances. 


Mr Hayden underlined that the Physical Protec- 
tion Convention was a significant addition to the 
nuclear non-proliferation regime and an impor- 
tant anti-terrorism measure. 

He said it laid down standards for physical 
protection of nuclear material during international 
transport and while in domestic use, storage and 
transit. It also provided for international coopera- 
tion in recovering any nuclear material which 
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may be stolen and in dealing with offences 
involving such material. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia’s ratification of 
the three conventions provided further evidence 
of the Government's commitment to stringent 
safety standards for the nuclear industry, to strict 
controls on nuclear materials particularly Austra- 
lian uranium and to the strengthening of the 
non-proliferation regime. 


Consular issues: acquittal of Miss 
Gillian Bertwistle 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs on 21 September: 


The Australian Government has welcomed the 
acquittal of Miss Gillian Bertwistle by a court in 
Athens last week. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
said Miss Bertwistle had been the unwitting victim 
of a new Greek law covering the possession of 
drugs. The Department said Australian consular 
officers had expended considerable time and 
effort on her case. 

While noting that Miss Bertwistle’s acquittal 
had been fortunate the Department said her arrest 
had highlighted the fact that most countries had 
strict laws on the carriage and possession of drugs 
~= some of them involving severe penalties. 

In its publication, Hints for Australian Travellers 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
warns travellers to carry documentation for any 
prescribed medication they have abroad. 


International Atomic Energy Agency: 
ratification of three international 
nuclear conventions 


News release issues by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 
September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, announced today that he had 
deposited instruments of ratification for three 
international nuclear conventions with the 
Director-General of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA). The conventions are: 
® Convention on Early Notification of a Nuclear 

Accident 
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è Convention on Assistance in the case of a 

Nuclear Accident or Radiological Emergency 
è Convention on the Physical Protection of Nuc- 

lear Material 

Mr Hayden attending the 30th anniversary 
conference of the IAEA said Australia had played a 
prominent role in the launching and negotiation 
of all three conventions. 

Mr Hayden said that, under the Convention on 
Early Notification of a Nuclear Accident a state is 
obliged to notify other states which might be 
adversely affected, and the IAEA, of a nuclear 
accident involving its military and civil facilities 
and activities, except nuclear weapons. 

Mr Hayden welcomed the fact, however that all 
five Nuclear Weapon States (NWS) had indicated 
that they would also notify within the framework 
of the convention any nuclear weapon accidents 
which has, or might have, significant radiological! 
effects in another state. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia would promptly 
be provided with detailed information about 
major nuclear accidents, particularly those that 
could directly affect Australia. 

Mr Hayden said that the Convention on Assisi- 
ance provided a framework for the provision of 
prompt assistance by states and the IAEA to a state 
which requested assistance following a nuclear 
accident or radiological emergency. 


Iran-Iraq War: Persian Gulf incident 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 
September: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, said today that the 
latest incident in the Persian Gulf between US. 
Naval forces and Iran was the inevitable result of 
mounting tensions in the region. 

‘The United States along with other Western 
nations had been jorthrightly attempting to pre- 
serve the right of freedom of navigation in the 
Persian Gulf when the incident took place. 
Australia’s absolute commitment to the right of 
freedom of navigation which is an essential 
prerequisite for international trade underpinned 
our response to the latest incident. The laying of 
mines in waters in which the vessels of another 
state have rights of access or passage, and the 
failure to give any warning or notification, was a 
breach of international law,’ he said. 
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Senator Evans said that on the basis of the 
information available to it, the Australian Govern- 
ment believed the United States had acted fully 
within its inherent right of self defence as it was 
broadly entitled to do under Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. The United States 
appeared to have acted in response to a direct 
threat to the safety and security of its ships and 
their crews. 

‘In the highly charged circumstances of the 
Persian Gulf this was entirely legitimate be- 
haviour,’ Senator Evans said. 

The time had come, Senator Evans said, to find 
ways of maintaining freedom of navigation for all 
countries in the Persian Gulf while seeking 
simultaneously a settlement of the Iran-Iraq war. 

Senator Evans appealed again to Iran and Iraq to 
establish an immediate ceasefire leading to nego- 
tiations, without preconditions, on a comprehen- 
sive settlement. He urged both countries to 
support United Nations Security Council Resolu- 
tion 598, which made significant advances on 
earlier resolutions, and which provided a basis for 
negotiation between the parties concerned, and 
defended the right of all Persian Gulf countries to 
export their oil. Australia would continue to work 
for effective action in the United Nations to end 
the tensions on land and at sea. 


Fiji: political situation — second 
coup 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 25 September: 


| am very shocked and saddened at the news of 
a second coup by the Army under Colonel Rabuka 
in Fiji. | believe all Australians will share this 
reaction. 

The information available so far is incomplete. 
But it is clear that the Army has taken over 
newspapers and radio stations and closed them 
down, that Suva is effectively under military 
control and that Colonel Rabuka, as he said on the 
radio in Fiji, has moved to prevent the formation 
of a bipartisan Government. He has said that he 
will move quickly to introduce Constitutional 
change in Fiji. 

What this amounts to is that the Army in Fiji has 
decided to abort, through the use of force in an 
utterly illegitimate way, the formation of a Gov- 
ernment which, as | said in Parliament yesterday, 
would have represented a major step forward in 


resolving the problems of Fiji. That the Army has 
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done so, is, from Australia’s point of view, 
deplorable. The Australian Government has at- 
tempted to support and encourage the efforts of 
the Governor-General and other moderate leaders 
in Fiji in overcoming an extremely difficult 
problem already created for Fiji by the first coup. 
it is those leaders in Fiji who are striving to restore 
democratic government in Fiji who have our 
support. We condemn those who have opposed 
those efforts. 

We are well aware of the complexities of Fiji 
society and the delicate balance needed to ensure 
that the racial communities in Fiji feel secure and 
are accorded their legitimate role and rights. An 
action of the kind which has occurred today 
threatens to shatter this situation and the imposi- 
tion of Constitutional arrangements which amount 
to anti-democratic oppression of a particular 
community could not be accepted. It is to be 
hoped that Rabuka’s behaviour in defying the 
Governor-General and the country’s political 
leadership will not be tolerated and that this latest 
coup will be quickly ended and its leaders 
controlled and brought to justice. 

The Government will be urgently reviewing 
policy towards Fiji in the light of this development 
and consulting with other interested countries 
including those in the South Pacific. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
has advised against any inessential travel to Fiji. 

Despite the interruption of communications in 
Fiji, effective contact is being maintained with the 
High Commission and all necessary steps will be 
taken to protect Australian nationals and Austra- 


lian interests. 


Fiji: Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade to return 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade on 25 September: 


The Minister for Foreing Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden MP, said tonight that he proposec to 
cut short his visit overseas and return to Australia 
arriving on Monday morning unless the situation 
materially improved in Fiji. 

Mr Hayden was on his way to New York from 
Europe when the news of the coup came through. 
Mr Hayden still will have enough time in New 
York to attend important scheduled meetings with 
the Foreign Ministers of the Soviet Union, France 
and Thailand. 

Mr Hayden was originally planning to return to 
Australia on 16 October. 
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Travel to Fiji 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade on 25 September: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
confirms that there has been a second military 
coup in Fiji. 

Because the situation is uncertain and com- 
munications are at present cut, the Department 
must at this stage advise against any inessential 
travel to Fiji. 


Turkey: Australian thermal power 


-project in Turkey 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
on 25 September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today welcomed the 
success of an Australian consortium in obtaining a 
U.S.$1.2 billion project for a thermal power plant 
in Turkey. 

Senator Evans said that SEAPAC Control 
Services had been given the go-ahead by the 
Turkish Government despite strong competition 
from large U.S. and Japanese interests. Senator 
Evans said that the Chairman of SEAPAC, Mr Peter 
Risk, had rung Mr Hayden in Vienna to express his 
appreciation for the strong support given to 
SEAPAC by the Australian Government in its 
negotiations to secure the contract. Mr Hayden 
had taken up SEAPAC’s case when he visited 
Turkey in 1986. 

SEAPAC had expressed the view that this high- 
level support from the Australian Government had 
been an important factor in SEAPAC’s successful 
bid for the contract. Negotiations were now 
underway to finalise the detailed contractual 
documents. Both the Turkish and Australian sides 
had expressed their intention to complete these as 
soon as possible so that construction could begin 
quickly. 

The Australian consortium will be meeting in 
Brisbane this week to review progress so that all 
outstanding issues can be resolved at the earliest 
possible date. 

The SEAPAC project involves the construction 
and operation of a 1400 megawatt coal-fired 
power plant and deep-water port at Iskenderun 
Bay in southern Turkey. Senator Evans said that 
when completed the project would guarantee 
Australian coal exports of over three million 
tonnes a year with the possibility of further 
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potential exports up to ten million tonnes though 
use of the port and entrepot facilities. There would 
also be significant Australian-manufactured con- 
tent in the project. 

The power plant will be developed under the 
build—operate—transfer model, a concept pion- 
eered by Turkish Prime Minister Turgut Ozal. 
Senator Evans praised the concept, saying it had 
the potential to be of enormous value to develop- 
ing countries in that the builders of large-scale 
projects would be made responsible for their 
successful operation over a prolonged period of 
time. Previously, if construction projects failed for 
one reason or another, foreign companies could 
escape liability and leave developing countries 
responsible for rectifying faults or shortcomings. 


Japan: tourism investment mission 


News release issued by the Minister for the Arts, 
Sports, the Environment, Tourism and Territories, 
Mr john Brown, MP, on 27 September: 


A tourism investment mission to Japan from 10 
to 12 November this year will be led by the 
Minister for the Arts, Sport, the Environment. 
Tourism and Territories, Mr John Brown, The 
concept of the mission arose during the Prime 
Minister’s visit to Japan in 1986. 

Mr Brown said the mission was linked closely to 
the Government's commitment to encourage the 
development of essential tourism infrastructure. H 
would ensure that Australia’s tourist facilities 
continued to meet the expectations of increasing 
numbers of overseas visitors, particularly from 
Japan, and Australian travellers. 

‘The mission will aim to develop investment 
proposals and increase Japanese awareness of the 
relaxation of controls on foreign investment in 
Australia and encourage interest in beneficial 
investment in Australia’s tourism industry,’ Mr 
Brown said. 

The chairman of Tourism Australia, Mr John 
Haddad, will accompany Mr Brown on the 
mission, which will be made up of twenty senior 
industry executives representing a wide range of 
tourism interests. The delegation will include 
prominent business people with particular in- 
terests in tourism investment as well as some State 
Development Authorities. 

The mission members will pay most of their 
own costs and will be in a position to discuss 
detailed investment proposals with Japanese con- 
tacts. 
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‘Tourism is a major area of Japanese interest 
where considerable potential exists for further 
investment, in conjunction with Australian indus- 
try partners, and it is up to the Government to 
provide a catalyst to assist this process. The 
mission will be a significant step in further 
developing the strong tourism links which have 
been forged between Japan and Australia in recent 
years and | am confident that firm investment 
decisions will flow from the mission, The Japanese 
Minister for Transport, Mr Hashimoto, with whom 
| had talks earlier this year, has also extended a 
kind offer for his ministry to assist in securing 
appropriate contacts in Japan, which will also 
contribute to the mission’s success.’ 


Fiji: coup 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 
September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, said today he had decided that 
Australia should be represented at the meeting of 
the Diplomatic Corps in Suva with Colonel 
Rabuka this afternoon. Mr Hayden had, however, 
instructed the High Commissioner, Mr John Piper, 
in Suva that he was to send the Counsellor, Mr 
Peter Stanford, to the meeting. 

In attending the meeting, Mr Stanford made 
clear to Colonel Rabuka that his attendance did 
not constitute recognition of any Government in 
Fiji. 

Mr Hayden instructed that Mr Stanford make 
the following points: 

è express the Australian Government's particular 
concern for the safety and well-being of all 
Australian citizens in Fin. 

è express the hope that those exercising power in 
Fiji at the moment would not engage in 
Government harassment of Australian journal- 
ists, 

è raise the question of the welfare of (he many 
detainees, including Or Bavardra and express 
the Australian Government's hope that they 
will be released quickly. 

è express Australia’s hope for an early return to 
proper constitutional processes, making Clear 
that until that is achieved, Australia continues 
fo accept that executive authority lies with the 
Governor-General. 

Mr Hayden said that the decision to have Mr 
Stanford attend the meeting was taken after 
consultation with other governments which had 
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been invited to attend and after consultation with 
the Governor-General, Ratu Sir Penaia Ganilau. 
Sir Penaia had encouraged attendance, Mr 
Hayden said, as this would offer us the opportun- 
ity to underscore Australia’s support for his 
executive authority. 


Travel to Mozambique 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade on 29 September: 


Australians are advised that because of the 
deterioration in the security situation in Mozam- 
bique they should defer travel to Mozambique 
unless absolutely necessary. 

Australians who do visit Mozambique should 
exercise Caution at all times as the situation can 
change rapidly. They are advised to stay within 
city limits and not to travel at night. Checks with 
local security authorities should be made before 
any travel is undertaken. There is no Australian 
representative in Mozambique. Australian 
travellers, therefore, should register with the 
Australian High Commission in Harare, Zim- 
babwe, and provide travel details so they can be 
contacted if the need arises. The High Commis- 
sion will also be able to inform intending visitors 
of the current security situation in Mozambique. 


Fiji: political situation 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 
September: 

Ministers met today to consider the very serious 
developments in Fiji resulting from the second 
military coup on 25 September by Colonel 
Rabuka. 

Colonel Rabuka’s suspension of the rule of law 
and the due processes of the legal system, in 
particular for the protection of Fijian citizens is 
illegal and similarly his claims to head the 
Government of Fiji are without any legal founda- 
tion whatsoever. 

The Australian Government only recognises the 
executive authority of the Governor-General. 

Ministers agreed on a number of options which 
will serve to reinforce Australia’s condemnation of 
the coup and express our concern for the safety 
and welfare of Australian citizens in FIH. 

These are: 

è Australia will not recognise any new govern- 
ment established by Colonel Rabuka. 
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è Australia will not accept any nomination which 
Colonel Rabuka makes of a new Fiji High 
Commissioner to Australia. 


è Australia’s aid program will be suspended. 
Following the first coup, the Australian Govern- 
ment decided to take no action to initiate or 
negotiate new projects or activities in the aid 
program. As a consequence, the level of 
Australian aid to Fiji would have been reduced 
to about $3 million in 1987-88. This program 
will now be suspended, with the exception of 
training costs for ongoing students from Fiji 
(about $1 million). This exception has been 
made so as not to penalise innocent studnets 
whose education would have been disrupted 
unfairly. 


è We will continue the suspension of activities 
under the Defence Cooperation Program which 
was decided on after the first coup. This 
includes the continued suspension of the sup- 
ply of four Australian patrol boats under the 
Pacific Patrol Boat program. In addition, the 
Australian Government will recall the two 
Defence Cooperation Advisers who have been 
working in the Australian High Commission in 
Fiji. 

@ Australia will, of course, continue to voice 
clearly and publicly its condemnation of 
Colonel Rabuka’s action and its strong concern 
for the welfare of Australian citizens in Fiji. 
Ministers decided that, in the event that the 

Governor-General of Fiji is dismissed or his 

position abolished, Australia would be forced to 

review the level and nature of our representation 
in Fiji, as well as the adequacy of the decisions 
already taken. 


They agreed that, in order to ensure that 
Australia’s concerns about the safety of Australian 
citizens on Fiji are very clearly registered, we 
should enter into a dialogue with Colonel Rabuka. 
This will also be a useful way in which we shall 
make clear our rejection of his actions. Though 
the situation in Fiji is quiet and under control at 
the moment, we cannot discount that Colonel 
Rabuka’s actions could lead to a breakdown of 
law and order, with accompanying violence, and 
this would pose a risk to the security and even the 
lives of Australians. 


Ministers were, therefore, keen to ensure that all 
Australians travelling to Fiji for whatever purpose 
were aware of the situation there and the risks 
involved. Their strong advice is that only essential 
travel should go ahead. 


The Government will be registering Australia’s 
views on this matter with Colonel Rabuka. 
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International trade 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, MP. on 30 
September: 


The protectionist mood in the United States 
remained firm and would require strong efforts 
from fair trading nations to change. 


The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Michael 
Duffy, said today he hoped his recent overseas 
visit to North and South America would see some 
significant shifts in the overseas protectionist 
mood. 


The Australian Government, in train with its 
allies in the Cairns Group of free traders would 
continue to press their objections to the proposed 
U.S. Trade Bill and other similar moves by the 
European Community and japan. 


‘What we need is a concerted effort on an 
international front to free-up international trade. 
For the U.S. to proceed at an international level in 
the GATT Uruguay round calling fer a massive 
drop in protection for agricultural products and 
yet pursue a domestic policy of protectionism 
does that country’s credibility little good. Australia 
must continue to make every opportunity to 
ensure that the most damaging elements of the Bill 
are modified as much as possible. There is no 
alternative but for Ministers and officials to trapse 
the corridors of the Congress putting our case on 
specific issues, to as many Congressmen and 
Senators as possible’. 


The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, and other 
senior Ministers will continue to press Australia’s 
case in the next few months. 

‘| argued very strongly that the whole thrust of 
the emergency U.S. Trade bill is ultimately not 
even in the United State’s best interest. Mv discus- 
sions with both members of Congress and the 
Administration also raised the specific areas of 
concern for Australia. In particular | made clear 
my concern that lamb quotas should not be 
included in the Bill. Such a measure would be 
directly targeted at Australia and is totally unjus- 
tified. U.S. lamb prices are at record levels and a 
massive lamb market remains to be developed in 
the U.S. | also expressed Australia’s concerns with 
several other elements of the existing versions of 
the Bill. These included any possible effective 
export subsidisation of sugar and any extension of 
the billion dollar Export Enhancement Prograrn’ 
(EEP) he said. 


Mr Duffy said that he had received a good 
hearing in Washington and was particularly 
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hopeful that because of Australia’s continued 
representations, lamb quotas would not be in- 
cluded in the final version of the bill. 

‘There remains a strong protectionist mood in 
the United States. However, there are some 
indications in Congress, as reflected in the recent 
debate on the Textiles Bill, that the short-sighted 
nature of protectionism is being recognised. | am 
hopefully optimistic that this will be carried 
through and reflected in the final version of the 
Trade Bill, Mr Duffy said. 

Mr Duffy said his discussions with Cairns Group 
countries (Canada, Brazil, Argentina and 
Uruguay) had been extremely constructive. ‘It Is 
important that Ministers and officials from coun- 
tries, whose decisions drive the process in Gen- 
eva, meet and share views on how the Cairns 
Group can best progress discussions on agricul- 
ture in the new round,’ he said. 

Mr Duffy said it was the first opportunity he had 
had to visit Ministers from Cairns Group countries. 
‘In all four countries | found an extremely strong 
sense of commitment to the Cairns Group. | was 
pleased to receive directly from Ministers their 
views on where we should go from here. | am now 
looking forward to similar discussions with some 
of the Asean Cairns Group countries soon,’ he 
said. 


Fiji: release of Dr Bavadra 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today he welcomed the release 
of Dr Bavadra. 

The Governor-General appeared also to have 
succeeded in bringing the principal parties in the 
present situation together and this news was 
encouraging, Mr Hayden said. 

The situation in Suva was still very fluid, 
however, and the Australian Government was 
anxious to avoid statements which could make 
the Governor-General’s important and delicate 
task more difficult. 

Mr Hayden said that he would be studying 
developments very carefully as they unfold. Our 
commitment to a peaceful, legal and con- 
stitutional outcome remained undiminished. All 
of the Government's reactions to the situation in 
Fiji have been aimed at achieving such an 
outcome. 
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Persian Gulf: attack on Australian 
vessel 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden MP, has condemned the attack on the 
Australian fishing vessel in the Persian Gulf. 


Mr Hayden said it was disturbing and distress- 
ing that the vessel, the Shenton Bluff, was attacked 
on 1 October in international waters while flying 
the Australian flag. While its information was not 
complete in every detail, the Australian Govern- 
ment had reason to believe that the attack was 
carried out by an Iraqi aircraft. 


‘| have instructed senior officers of my Depart- 
ment to call in the Iraqi Ambassador and deliver 
the strongest possible protest over this incident. 
The Australian Ambassador in Baghdad has been 
instructed to make a similar protest to the Iraqi 
authorities. We will be looking to the iraqi 
Government to provide, without delay, a full 
explanation for the attack, an apology, assurances 
that such attacks will not occur again and 
compensation for the victims and for all losses 
involved.’ 


‘The attack was unprovoked and in clear breach 
of international law. It is condemned and protes- 
ted in the strongest possible terms by the Austra- 
lian Government,’ Mr Hayden added. 


Mr Hayden expressed sincere condolences to 
the family of Robert Wilcox, the captain of the 
Shenton Bluff who lost his life in the attack. He 
said the Australian Ambassador in Riyadh had 
been instructed to provide appropriate consular 
assistance to the other Australians involved. An 
official from the Embassy was travelling to Dubai 
for this purpose. 

Mr Hayden said Mr Wilcox was the third 
Australian to be killed in attacks on merchant 
shipping in the Persian Gulf. His tragic and 
unnecessary death underscored the Government's 
deep concern over the continuation of a bloody 
and senseless conflict. 


Australia remained committed to the principles 
of freedom of navigation for all countries, includ- 
ing passage through the waters of the Persian Gull. 
Efforts in the United Nations to seek a ceasefire 
and negotiated settlement to the Gulf conflict, 
now in its eighth year, would continue to receive 
Australian support Mr Hayden said. 
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The Governor of Hyogo Prefecture, Mr Toshitami Kaihara, led a 190-member delegation from Hyogo on a goodwil! 
mission to Perth, Western Australia (WA), from 16—18 October. Among the highlights of the visit was the signing of a 
document by Mr Kaihara and the WA Premier, Mr Brian Burke, reaffirming the sister-state relationship established in 
1981. Others in a group included a former Governor, Mr Tokitada Sakai, who is present of the Hyodo-WA 
Association; the vice-president of Kobe Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Mr Kenichi Kashiwai; representatives 
of various study and interest groups such as economics, life and culture, education and sports, and politics; and 
about 90 citizens. The mission members held talks with relevant WA organisations, and staged displays of music, 
dancing, origami and art. From left: Mr Kaihara, Mr Burke and Mr Sakai cut a ribbon to open the Hyogo Life and 
Culture Exhibition in Perth. (Promotion Australia photo) 
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Chemical weapons: Soviet invitation 
to visit facility at Shikhany 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on 2 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, said today that he welcomed the 
unprecedented invitation by the Soviet Union to 
members of the Conference on Disarmament 
including Australian representatives to visit its 
chemical weapons facility at Shikhany. 

In a recent statement to the Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze invited Conference participants to 
visit the military complex at Shikhany to see 
examples of Soviet chemical weapons and to 
observe the technology used for the destruction of 
chemical weapons at a mobile facility. The visit 
will take place on 3—4 October. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia had consistently 
encouraged the Soviet Union to recognise the 
value of greater openness in support of arms 
control. He was encouraged by signs that the 
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Soviet Union was moving away from the secrecy 
which had marked its approach in the past. 

Changes in the Soviet Union’s approach had 
contributed to progress so far being made in 
negotiations at the Conference on Disarmament 
on a comprehensive convention banning 
chemical weapons. The abolition of chemical 
weapons had long been a high priority objective 
of the Government's arms control and disar- 
mament policy. Australia has been prominent at 
both the diplomatic and technical level in these 
negotiations. 

Mr Hayden noted that the Soviet invitation 
paralleled an earlier invitation (November 1983) 
by the United States to visit its chemical weapons 
destruction facility at Tooele, Utah. Australia also 
participated in that visit. 

The Australian participants in the visit to 
Shikhany would include the Ambassador for 
Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, officers of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade and of 
the Defence Department's Materials Research 
Laboratories. 
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Mr lan Willie. (Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
photo) 


High Commissioner to Jamaica 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr lan Wille as Australia’s High Commis- 
sioner in Jamaica. He succeeds Mr Michael 
Landale who has been High Commissioner since 
1984. Mr Wille has been appointed concurrently 
as High Commissioner to Antigua and Barbuda, 
Bahamas, Barbados, Dominica, Grenada, St. Kitts- 
Nevis, St. Lucia and St. Vincent and the Gren- 
adines. He will also be appointed to a number of 
other Commonwealth States in the region when 
procedures are completed. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia enjoyed good 
relations with Jamaica, stemming from the 
traditional ties of membership of the Common- 
wealth. These relations extended to other Com- 
monwealth countries in the region. Mr Hayden 
noted that in the commercial field, Australia, 
Jamaica and Guyana were major exporters of 
bauxite and members of the International Bauxite 
Association, the headquarters of which were in 
Kingston. 

Mr Wille joined the then Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs in 1968. He has served in Wellington, 
Phnom Penh, Dhaka, Belgrade and Apia. He has 
been Australia’s Deputy High Commissioner in 
New Delhi since 1985. 

Mr Willie will take up his appointment. in 
Kingston in November. 
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Laos: emergency aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade on 6 October: 


The Australian Government is to make a cash 
contribution of $500 000 to the World Food 
Program (WFP) for the purchase and distribution 
of rice to Laos, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, announced today. 

The contribution is being made in response to 
an appeal from the Lao Government for inter- 
national assistance following a delay in this year’s 
monsoon rains, which are expected to cause 
severe losses in the October rice harvest. 

Mr Hayden said that the full extent of the 
drought and its effect on food supplies will not be 
known until the United Nations Food & Agricul- 
ture Organisation (FAO) completes its assessment 
next month, but available reports indicate that 
damage to the rice crop is extensive. Lao Govern- 
ment official estimates say that crop losses could 
reach 300 000 tonnes — about a quarter of the 
normal harvest. 

United Nations agencies and non-governmen- 
tal agencies working in the region all confirm that 
rice shortages are evident and that the food 
situation is precarious. The WFP envisages a need 
for 60 000 metric tonnes, to be distributed at the 
rate of about 5 000 tonnes per month. Australia’s 
cash will enable the WFP to balance our 
contribution with assistance from other countries. 


Kampuchea: emergency food aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia 
will contribute $660 000 to World Vision Austra- 
lia (WVA) for the purchase and delivery of 
emergency food aid to Kampuchea. 

The cash contribution is being made in re- 
sponse to appeals for international assistance from 
the United Nations Secretary-General’s Special 
Representative on Kampuchea and from Austra- 
lian Non-Governmental Organisations, following 
a severe drought which has caused the complete 
failure of Kampuchea’s early monsoon rice Crop. 

Commenting on the disastrous situation, Mr 
Hayden said that if the drought continues, Kampu- 
chea will face alarming food shortages. Even if the 
rains arrive in the next couple of months, the rice 
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harvest will be substantially reduced, with some 
estimates quoting a possible shortfall of 500 000 
tonnes. The dry conditions have also reduced by 
about two-thirds the area that is normally planted 
with seedlings for the main monsoon crop. 

Australia’s contribution is to be paid directly to 
WVA for the purchase of rice in the region. WVA 
will be coordinating its delivery and distribution 
program with the UN agency, the World Food 
Program. Mr Hayden said that Australia will 
continue to monitor the drought situation closely 
over the enxt few months. 

The emergency food aid is part of Australia’s 
official aid program, administered by the Austra- 
lian International Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 


Fiji: political situation — Minister 
for Foreign Affairs cancels trip to 
EC talks 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade on 9 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr _ 


Bill Hayden, MP, has announced that because of 
the situation in Fiji he has cancelled his proposed 
trip to Brussels. 

Mr Hayden was to have led the EC-Australian 
ministerial talks in Brussels on Monday. 

Australia will be represented at the talks by the 
Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, Mr 
John Kerin and the Minister for Trade Negotia- 
tions, Mr Michael Duffy. 


Travel to New Zealand 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade on 9 October: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
has been advised by the New Zealand Immigra- 
tion authorities that all travellers from Australia 
will require valid travel documents for entry into 
New Zealand from 1 November 1987. 

Previously Australian and New Zealand nation- 
als, as well as other British Commonwealth 
nationals who have been granted permission to 
reside permanently in Australia, did not require 
travel documents to enter New Zealand (if travell- 
ing directly from Australia). 

Australian nationals will continue to enjoy visa 
free entry to New Zealand. 

Travellers are reminded that it takes about three 
weeks to obtain an Australian passports. 
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Trade: Uruguay Round of MTN 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 9 
October: 


Progress in the Uruguay Round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations, particularly for agricultural 
reform, will dominate the agenda of the Minister 
for Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, in 
Europe and South East Asia over the next fortnight. 

Mr Duffy departs Australia today for a series of 
high level trade discussions in Belgium, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the United King- 
dom, Thailand, Malaysia and Indonesia. 

‘Agriculture is certainly not our only concern in 
the outcome tor the current round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations. But our commitment to de- 
veloping common positions within the Cairns 
Group, together with the tabling of a concrete 
negotiating proposal for agriculture by the U.S. 
expected to be followed shortly by an EC 
proposal, has pushed this area to the forefront of 
the Uruguay Round for the time being. While 
preparatory progress has been good for agricul- 
ture, we are already working hard for similar 
forward momentum in other areas within the 
GATT, in particular towards agreement on trade in 
services. | am confident we can succeed.’ 

In Brussels, Mr Duffy will join the Minister for 
Primary. Industries and Energy, Mr Kerin, in the 
annual Australia-EC Ministerial Consultations. 

‘High on the agenda for these talks will the 
progress of negotiations in the Uruguay Round, 
major issues in the bilateral trade relationship and 
EC/Australia cooperation in science and tech- 
nology. In particular, | will be concentrating on 
the developing of agriculture negotiating 
proposals for the Uruguay Round. An apprecia- 
tion of the likely direction and timing of the 
expected EC proposal will be essential in develop- 
ing future strategy for Australia and its Cairns 
group partners. In London and Bonn, the Uruguay 
Round will also be high on my agenda, although 
bilateral trading issues will occupy a prominent 
share of my attentions in these capitals, Mr Duffy 
said. 

Mr Duffy’s visits to Thailand, Malaysia and 
Indonesia continues his round of visits to Cairns 
Group Capitals commenced last month with visits 
to Argentina, Brazil, Canada and Uruguay. 

‘My discussions there will concentrate on the 
developments of the Cairns Group’s strategy on 
agriculture and its responses to the Linited States 
proposal and expected EC position,” Mr Duffy 
said. ‘But again, bilateral trade issues will also be 
prominent on my agenda.’ 

Mr Duffy returns to Australia on 21 October. 
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South Africa: emergency relief 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 13 
October: 


Australia will make an immediate cash grant of 
$30 000 to the South African Red Cross Society to 
assist the victims of the recent flood disaster in 
Natal, South Africa, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, announ- 
ced today. 

The flooding, described as possibly the worst 
natural disaster in South African history, has left a 
death toll in excess of 230 with thousands more 
homeless. Mr Hayden said that the rural black 
population in Natal were the worst affected by the 
disaster with many having lost all their posses- 
sions, 

He said the Australian grant would be chan- 
nelled through the South African Red Cross to 
provide emergency relief to the victims of the 
disaster. The flooding caused serious damage to 
property and infrastructure as well as causing 
heavy losses to crops and livestock estimated in 
millions of dollars. 

Australia’s response to the disaster forms part of 
the Government's humanitarian assistance 
program managed by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Costa Rica: nobel peace prize for 
President Arias 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bili Hayden, MP, on 14 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today welcomed the award of 
the Nobel Peace Prize to President Arias of Costa 
Rica. Mr Hayden noted that the award was for 
work which culminated in the signing of the 
Central American peace agreement by the 
Presidents of five Central American countries on 7 
August. 

Mr Hayden described the Peace Prize as a 
fitting recognition of the catalytic role of President 
Arias in securing the agreement, but saw it as also 
giving encouragement for all the parties in conflict 
in Central America to grasp the opportunity being 
offered to bring peace to their region. 

The Australian Government had long seen the 
best hope of pacification of the area resting in an 
accord involving the regional States, and this was 
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what was now happening. It hoped that the 
process could clear the way for economic and 
social programs which were essential for the long- 
term welfare of the isthmus. 


Immigration: visa issue in Japan 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Mick Young, MP, on 14 October: 


The Australian Airline Qantas is to help test a 
new system for issuing visas to Japanese people 
wishing to visit Australia. 

Under the trial system to operate from the 
japanese city Nagoya, Qantas will act as an Agent 
for the Australian Government, collecting visa 
applications from intending visitors, and forward- 
ing them to Tokyo for speedy processing. 

The Australian Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Mick Young, 
announced this in Tokyo today. Mr Young is 
visiting Japan as part of a three-country. trip 
through Asia. The Minister said his Department 
had been examining ways of improving its visa 
delivery system, especially in view of the rising 
world-wide interest in visiting Australia. 

There had been a particularly large increase in 
the numbers of Japanese visitors to Australia, from 
75 400 in 1981-82 to 165 200 in 1986-87. 

‘Australia welcomes this upsurge in interest 
which is providing a significant boost to our 
economy. Because tourism is so important, we are 
seeking to make the processes of getting to 
Australia as simple as possible. It is obviously 
impossible for my Department to maintain im- 
migration offices everywhere, so we have been 
looking instead to the possibility of using agents to 


„act as “‘letter-box drops,” thus extending our 


contact with clients. Qantas, which recently 
began an air service from Nagoya to Sydney, has 
agreed to act as our agent in that city for a trial 
period of six months, Mr Young said. 

Mr Young said people seeking visitor visas 
would simply need to lodge their applicatien 
forms at the Qantas office. 

These would be sent daily to a central point in 
Tokyo where they would be processed on a 
priority basis and returned to Nagoya within 24 
hours. 

‘I have no doubt that people in the Nagoya area 
will welcome the new service. If it proves 
successful, we may seek to introduce similar 
arrangements elsewhere in Japan and around the 
world.’ 
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Chile: human rights issues 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today expressed regret that an 
anti-government strike and demonstration in Chile 
on 7 October had resulted in two deaths and the 
detention of a number of union leaders. 


Mr Hayden said that reports of the events were 
unclear but it was obvious that scant respect was 
shown for individual rights and that the resort to 
violence was a product of political intolerance. 
He called for all parties to work actively for proper 
_. tespect for human rights and restoration of gen- 
-uine democracy in Chile. These characteristics 
had been features of Chilean life in the past and 
their continuing suppression would only produce 
further reaction and violence. 


Philippines: Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs 
News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 


Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today welcomed the appoint- 
ment by President Aquino of Senator Raul Man- 
glapus as Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


Senator Manglapus, whose appointment was 
confirmed by the Philippine Congress today, has a 
distinguished record in international affairs, in- 
cluding a previous period as Foreign Secretary, as 
a legislator and as an internationally respected 
scholar. 


Mr Hayden said that he looked forward to 
cooperating with Secretary Manglapus further 
strengthening relations between the Philippines 
and Australia, which have been developing across 
a wide range of activities since President Aquino's 
accession to office. 


Mr Hayden said that in a message to Secretary 
Manglapus he had reaffirmed the Australian 
Government's firm support for the Government of 
the Philippines in its defence of democratic 
institutions, in its efforts to bring about economic 
recovery and its program of reform. 
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Caribbean: emergency assistance 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 
October: 


Australia will make a cash grant of $25 000 as 
emergency assistance to the Government of St 
Vincent and the Grenadines following damage 
caused by tropical storm ‘Emily’, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
announced today. 

The story destroyed about 70 per cent of 
banana plantations, damaged buildings and left 
several hundred people homeless on the small 
Caribbean island of St Vincent. St Vincent and the 
Grenadines, part of the Windward islands group 
in the East Caribbean, is a member country of the 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Mr Hayden said the grant would be used to 
assist in the provision of food and emergency 
relief supplies for those made homeless by the 
storm. Some funds would also be used for the 
repair of a school which suffered severe damage, 
The storm is the second major disaster in two 
years to hit these islands. Last year hurricane 
Danielle destroyed 40 per cent of the banana 
crop. Bananas are St Vincent’s major export 
earner returning an income of U.S.$16.9 million 
in 1985. 

Australia’s response to the tropical storm in St 
Vincent is part of the Government's humanitarian 
aid program managed by the Australian inter- 
national Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 


Fiji: recall of Australian High 
Commissioner 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, announced today that, in the 
light of developments in Fiji, he had decided that 
the Australian High Commissioner in Fip, Mr John 
Piper, should be recalled for consultations. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia naturally wished 
to maintain its friendly links with the peeple of 
Fiji. The nature of Australia’s relations with the 
new authorities in Fiji remained under considera- 
tion. 

That consideration will of course take into 
account the outcome of the deliberations of the 
Commonwealth Heads of Government presently 
meeting in Canada. 
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Guatemala: emergency assistance 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 
October: 

Australia will make a cash donation of $20 000 
to assist the victims of a serious flood disaster in 
the central American country of Guatemala, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today. 

Mr Hayden said the funds would be channelled 
through the United Nations Disaster Relief Organ- 
isation (UNDRO) to the victims in the form of 
emergency relief supplies. 

The people living in the area affected by the 
flooding suffer from extreme poverty and have 
little or no resources of their own to assist the 
recovery and normalisation of their lives. 

Australia’s response to the flooding in 
Guatemala forms part of the Government's 
humanitarian assistance program managed by the 
Australian International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Visit by Minister for Defence to 
Papua New Guinea and the South 
Pacific 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 17 October: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, will 
leave Australia this week for his first official visit as 
Defence Minister to Papua New Guinea and the 
South Pacific. 

He will visit PNG, Solomon Islands, Kiribati, 
Tuvalu and Vanuatu between October 19 and 30 
to hold discussions with senior Ministers in each 
country, visit military establishments and meet 
Australian Defence Force personnel working in 
the region. 

A visit planned earlier in the year was post- 
poned due to Australian and PNG general elec- 
tions. In a statement to Parliament on February 20, 
this year, Mr Beazley explained that Australia is 
keen to expand its defence cooperation with its 
South Pacific neighbours. 

In PNG the Minister will visit Lae, Wewak, 
Manus Island and Port Moresby. Mr Beazley said 
that Australia had a long standing defence rela- 
tionship with PNG and a large, active program of 
defence cooperation which he would be able to 
inspect during the visit. 
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‘Australia’s defence relations with PNG and the 
South Pacific are important since our national 
security is closely linked with that of regional 
countries. This visit will give me an opportunity to 
discuss with the leaders of these countries the 
ways in which they wish us to cooperate with 
them. | welcome the opportunity to exchange 
views on international and security issues and to 
see first hand the particular defence and security 
concerns facing PNG and the island states. 
Australia’s defence cooperation with South Pacific 
island States is concentrated on working with 
them to manage and protect marine resources and 
safeguard their national sovereignty. The regional 
development and coordination of maritime 
surveillance systems is in its early stages and | look 
forward to discussing each country’s particular 
circumstances and how Australia might cooperate 
further to our mutual advantage. 

The Minister would also visit the Forum Fi- 
sheries Agency in Honiara, and a number of 
defence cooperation program projects in the 
Solomon Islands and Vanuatu. 


Tourism 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Sport, the Environment, Tourism and Territories, 
Mr John Brown, MP, on 19 October: 


Tourism, Australia’s fastest-growing industry, 
has received a major boost with the launch of the 
Bureau of Tourism Research. 

The Bureau will set up an exhaustive data bank 
of statistics on all aspects of tourism in both the 
international and domestic markets. The Federal 
Minister for Tourism, Mr John Brown, said the 
Bureau would be an independent research agency 
based in Canberra and would begin operations 
immediately. 

He said Dr Bill Faulkner, head of the research 
and development unit of the former Department 
of Sport, Recreation and Tourism, had been 
appointed director. 

The Bureau will produce two major surveys, the 
domestic tourism monitor and the international 
visitor survey, designed to give a comprehensive 
overview of both domestic and international 
tourism trends. It will also establish a consolidated 
data base of all tourism statistics. | 

Mr Brown said the Bureau would play a vital 
role in the development of the tourism industry 
and its contribution to Australia’s future. 

‘It would be fair to say that Australians now 
recognise the enormous economic benefits that 
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are flowing from the growth in international 
tourism. However, it is only when key decision 
makers in government and industry have all the 
necessary statistical and analytical support that 
they can maximise the returns from that growth. 

The Bureau will be joint funded by Tourism 
Australia, State and Territory Governments and 
the Federal Department of ASETT. 

An independent council is to be established to 
advise the bureau on its operations. This will 
include representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Tourism Australia, States and industry. 

The council will report to the Minister, Mr 
Brown, and the Australian standing committee on 
tourism. 


Aid to Ethiopia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 
October: 


Australia will provide 15 000 metric tonnes of 
wheat valued at approximately $4.5 million to 
help alleviate the serious shortfall of the grain 
harvest in Ethiopia, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, announced 
today. 

The failure of adequate rainfall in Ethiopia as 
well as a locust plague have resulted in a 
drastically reduced grain harvest which is es- 
timated to be at least 950 000 metric tonnes short 
of domestic requirements for 1988. 

Mr Hayden said that 11 000 metric tonnes 
would be channelled through the Government of 
Ethiopa and international voluntary agencies 
while a further 4000 metric tonnes would be 
distributed through Australian voluntary organisa- 
tions in the country’s northern provinces. 

Australia will also provide a further $900 000 to 
cover the costs of the internal transport and 


distribution of the wheat to those areas affected by , 


the food shortage. 

Mr Hayden said that given the gravity of the 
situation, the Australian Government along with 
other western donor governments and inter- 
national agencies such as the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organisation (FAO), are keeping a close 
watch on developments there. The exact mag- 
nitude of the shortfall should become clearer in 
November—December 1987. 

The Government's response to the failed grain 
harvest in Ethiopia is part oif the humanitarian aid 
program managed by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 
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Mr Michael Landale. (Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade photo) 


Ambassador to Iran 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Michael Landale as Australian Ambassador 
to Iran. 

Mr Landale will succeed Mr John Lander who 
has been Ambassador since 1985. 

Mr Hayden said that relations between Austra- 
lia and Iran were soundly based and that Aus- 
tralia’s policy on the Iran-Iraq war remained 
neutral and even-handed. Mr Hayden said that in 
1986—87 Australia’s exports to Iran had risen by 
56 per cent to a total value of more than $361 
million making Iran Australia’s largest trading 
partner in the Middle East. 

He said Australia attached considerable impor- 
tance to the continuing development of the 
relationship. 

Mr Landale joined the then Department of 
External Affairs in 1971. He has served in Sin- 
gapore, Geneva and London, and, since 1984, as 
High Commissioner to Jamaica. 

Mr Landale will take up his appointment in 
Tehran in January 1988. 
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Secretary-General to the United Nations Javier Perez de Cuellar (left) met at UN Headquarters (New York) with Aruru 


Matiabe, the Papua New Guinean Minister for Education and Foreign Affairs on 7 October. (UN photo) 





United Nations Day 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today used the occasion of 
United Nations Day to reaffirm the Government's 
support for a strong and effective United Nations. 

United Nations Day commemorates the entry 
into force, on 24 October forty-two years ago, of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

Mr Hayden called for a recommitment by all 
member nations of the United Nations to the 
ideals of the Charter and their responsibilities 
under it. He said that the Australian Government 
would continue to support the unique role played 
by the United Nations in contributing to world 
peace and economic and social development. 

The signing of the Charter in San Francisco in 
1945 was a significant event in post-war history, 
signalling the establishing of international ma- 
chinery designed to enable nations to unite and 
work together for global peace and progress. 
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Mr Hayden added that, notwithstanding the 
Government's firm commitment to the mul- 
tilateral system, Australia had become increasin- 
gly concerned about the high rates of growth of 
the budgets of the United Nations and its special- 
ised agenices and about evidence of wastage and 
inefficiency. 


He also expressed concern about the failure of 
some governments to meet promptly and in full 
their financial obligations to the United Nations 
and its specialised agencies. This tendency had 
seriously affected the capacity of the multilateral 
system to meet its important objectives. 


Mr Hayden noted that United Nations Day also 
marks the beginning of United Nations Disar- 
mament Week. Disarmament Week has its origins 
in a resolution of the first United Nations Special 
Session of Disarmament in 1978 which proposed 
the proclamation of a week starting 24 October, 
the day of the founding of the United Nations, as a 
week devoted to fostering the objective of disar- 
mament. 
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_ Sri Lanka-India relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 25 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government was deeply concerned about the 
resurgence of communal violence in Sri Lanka 
and reiterated Australia’s support for the 29 July 
Peace Accord between India and Sri Lanka. 

‘Despite the large-scale fighting in Sri Lanka's 
north and east, if fully implemented, the Accord 
still offers the best chance of restoring lasting 
-~ peace to Sri Lanka. Australia deplores the loss of 
< fife, particularly of non-combatants, including 
women and children, in the current conflict 
© between Tamil militants and indian military for- 
~~ ces. The tragedy is that inevitably it is innocent 
_ Civilians who are the real losers,’ Mr Hayden said. 
_ Mr Hayden said the Australian Government 
called on all parties to stop the fighting as quickly 
as possible and to allow the entry to the affected 
areas of international assistance groups, especially 
the International Red Cross. 

Mr Hayden pointed out that the renewed 
violence had been provoked by the apparent 
determination of the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam to sabotage the Accord at all costs. This 
course of action had now led to further suffering 
for the Tamil people of Sri Lanka. 

‘We urge all those who are genuinely concer- 
ned for the welfare of the Tamil people to reject 
violence and to work together to give the Accord 
the chance of success it deserves,’ Mr Hayden 
said. 


Australia—Republic of Korea and 
Australia—Japan relations 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade on 25 October: 


A delegation from the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade will attend the twentieth session 
of Australia—Japan officials’ talks in Tokyo on 26 
and 27 October. The delegation will be led by a 
Deputy Secretary of the Department, Mr David 
Sadleir. 

These regular consultations with senior officials 
from Japan’s Foreign Ministry provide a valuable 
opportunity to review a range of international 
issues of common concern and to discuss de- 
velopments in the bilateral relationship. Aus- 
tralia’s economic links with Japan remain of 
fundamental importance, but the dialogue on 
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global and regional political questions, which has 
broadened in recent years, reflects an overall 
evolution of the bilateral relationship. 

Following the Tokyo talks the delegation will go 
to Seoul for the inaugural round of annual 
officials’ talks on 29 and 30 October with the 
Republic of Korea, Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
These talks will deal with international and 
regional political, strategic and economic issues. 
Australia-ROK relations will also be discussed. 
These regular officials’ consultations will add an 
important new dimension to the bilateral relation- 
ship at a time when the ROK’s involvement in 
regional economic and political affairs is expand- 
ing. 


French nuclear testing at Moruroa 
Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP. on 26 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today strongly condemned 
French nuclear testing in the South Pacific and 
called for international support for a comprehen- 
sive nuclear test ban. 

This follows reports that France had carried out 
another nuclear test at Mururoa Atoll — the fifth 
this year. 

According to the Australian Seismological Cen- 
tre, the test, which occurred on 23 October {early 
24 October Australian time) had a yield of about 
40 kilotonnes. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian Government! 
attached the highest importance to a complete 
cessation of all nuclear testing. Australia was 
again, in cooperation with New Zealand, promot- 
ing a resolution in the current United Nations 
General Assembly on the urgent need for a 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) that 
would end all nuclear explosions in all environ- 
ments for all time. 

Mr Hayden urged France to take account of the 
very strong opposition to its nuclear testing 
program in the South Pacific. Mr Hayden noted 
that the deeply-felt concerns of South Pacific 
countries on this issue were codified in the Treaty 
of Rarotonga. The communique of the recent 
Vancouver Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment meeting had also reaffirmed the strong 
opposition of most of the Heads of Government to 
the continuation of nuclear tests in the South 
Pacific. 
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Southern Tanzania: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 
October: 


Australia will make an immediate grant of 
$200 000 to the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR) to provide emer- 
gency assistance for the increasing number of 
Mozambican refugees in Tanzania, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
announced today. 

It is estimated that 57 000 Mozambican re- 
fugees have crossed the border into Southern 
Tanzania including 3000 during a three week 
period in September—October. 

Mr Hayden said that most of the refugees, of 
whom 40 per cent were children, arrived with 
little or no clothing, some were malnourished and 
all were in desperate need of the most basic items. 

‘Many of the refugees are from villages which 
suffered atrocities at the hands of the RENAMO 
guerillas,’ he said. 

The UNHCR, which has been conducting an 
emergency program for the refugees since August, 
estimates that U.S.$800 000 is needed to provide 
food, shelter and immunisation requirements to 
the end of 1987. The UN agency says a further 
U.S.$1.5 million is needed for a census, registra- 
tion and the relocation of a semi-permanent camp 
further from the border in 1988. 

Australia’s emergency assistance for the 
Mozambican refugees forms part of the Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian aid program managed by the 
Australian International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 
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Australian Wildflower Export Drive 


The normally harsh Western Australian bushland blazes with colour each spring as thousands of varieties of 
wildflower come into bloom. Now a horticultural company based in Perth is mounting a major export drive to take 
these colourful natives into homes around the world. Australian floriculture limited (AFL) has established Australia’s 
biggest wildflower farm — more than a million plants on 530 ha (1310 acres) — at Coorow in the heart of wildflower 
country 250 km (156 miles) north of Perth. Western Australia has about 6000 varieties of wildflower and AFL ts 
growing 60 of the most popular which it believes will substantially increase Australia’s share of the world flower 
market, estimated at about $11 million a year and growing. AFL director Steve Peters, who is also production and 
management adviser, checks the growth of white geraldton wax-flower bushes. (AOIS photo) 
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FOREIGN POLICY AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


Australia’s foreign policy and human rights 


Speech by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Stuart Harris, to the H.V., 
Evatt Memorial Foundation, in Sydney, on 14 November: 


introduction 


There are three main components of Australia’s 
foreign policy with respect to human rights. First, 
that policy has contributed significantly to the 
development of international covenants and un- 
derstandings about what constitute basic human 
rights. Second, it has also sought, over time, to 
raise the general level of international values with 
respect to human rights so that more of such rights 
have been acknowledged and the coverage of 
international agreements has widened. 

Third, it seeks to have actual human rights 
practices brought into line with the standards 
established under those international agreements 
to which governments have become a party. It has 
done this by helping to develop international 
mechanisms for monitoring human rights ad- 
herence as well as making its own bilateral 
approaches. 

| would like to look at each of these aspects of 
human rights policies separately and then look at 
some of their implications for the South Pacific. 


Development of international 
understandings 


The most basic of the existing international 
agreements on human rights is the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. It is particularly 
appropriate in the context of this conference to 
recall that it was Doctor Evatt, more than 40 years 
ago, who helped identify and lay the foundations 
for an international order aimed at ensuring peace 
and protecting human rights. 

Evatt, as President of the UN General Assembly 
in 1948, presided over a General Assembly which 
was a milestone in United Nations history be- 
cause it was at that meeting that the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was adopted, a 
declaration which Evatt himself had fostered. 

While paying this tribute to Doctor Evatt, it is 
also important to recognise that support for 
human rights has long had, and continues to have, 
bipartisan support in Australia. 

In the implementation of a human rights policy 
a number of problems arise. First, in international 
agreements that have aimed to establish the 
minimum demands that humanity makes on its 
rulers, defining what those minimum demands are 
has been difficult. There is a hierarchy of such 
rights and it has been an Australian interest, along 
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with those of some other countries, to raise the 
minimum level of demands that have achieved 
acceptance by the international community and 
extend that hierarchy of human rights. 

Second, different countries give differing 
weights to political as against economic rights. 

Third, in seeking the acceptance, and sub- 
sequently the implementation of international 
agreements or covenants on human rights, there 
are further difficulties. Constraints of a cultural or 
institutional nature are often argued to be, and at 
times are important. In the case of economic 
rights, a limited economic capacity may exist to 
apply them widely. 

Fourth, pursuit of human rights objectives may 
often conflict with other national interests of a 
country. 

And, fifth, at times, choices of methods of 
approach to ensure effectiveness of human rights 
objectives may themselves be required — such as 
the choice between pursuit of a general principle 
as against seeking success in individual human 
rights cases. Ultimately it is the human rights of 
individuals that we are concerned with. 

Although a variety of human rights have been 
accepted internationally as basic rights, the fun- 
damental political and civil rights that rise above 
all others would include those concerned with 
freedom from non-legal execution, from torture, 
and from detention without trial. Together with 
the right to freedom from starvation, these are 
essentially the necessary conditions that have to 
be met for all other rights to have meaning. 

These have the characteristics of being acknow- 
ledged (or paid lip service to) almost universally in 
international conventions or agreements as well 
as in domestic laws. Of course, they are not 
always adhered to. A subjective view, however, 
would be that — however far we still fall short of 
universal enjoyment of those rights — there has 
been a major improvement over the almost forty 
years since the UN Declaration in their applica- 
tion. 


Raising international standards 


It has been more difficult to ensure that human 
rights at the next level in the hierarchy are 
universally enjoyed in a meaningful way for 
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several reasons. Primarily this is because they 
involve either what are seen as cultural con- 
straints, such as rights of conscience, political 
participation, rights for women, and the rights of 
trade unions to operate, or they are subject to 
constraints of economic capacity — not only for 
economic rights such as the rights to employment 
but also, since the administration of human rights 
has resource costs, for civil and political rights. 

Success has been achieved, however, in having 
accepted such rights, not just in the Universal 
Declaration, but in the Covenants on Civil and 
Political Rights and on Economic Social and 
Cultural Rights, together with a host of more 
specific international treaties. 

| have already observed that Australia seeks to 
raise international values and, in particular, inter- 
national standards for human rights. Australia has 
been closely associated over the years with the 
efforts, in the international setting, to achieve 
international acceptance of a wider range of 
human rights. Indeed it still is active in this way — 
currently, for example, in seeking an international 
convention on the rights of the child. 


Having those standards accepted 


A major part of Australia’s foreign policy 
towards human rights consists, as | have in- 
dicated, of establishing international human rights 
standards and gradually raising those standards 
over time. A second major part of the human 
rights component of Australia’s foreign policy 
concerns the implementation of those standards in 
the human rights legislation and practices of 
individual governments. 

The achievement in the human rights field has 
been of two kinds. First, there is the acceptance, 
now without significant disagreement, of the 
fundamental human rights | have specified. There 
is also now a widespread acknowledgment that 
such rights belong to all people, whether or not 
they are in States that are parties to the inter- 
national covenants. 

Second, respect for national sovereignty is itself 
an important international right and there are 
practical reasons, as well as in principle reasons, 
why interference in the affairs of another State 
should be very cautiously undertaken. Neverthe- 
less, it is generally accepted that the doctrine of 
national sovereignty cannot be used as a shelter 
from international scrutiny, behind which abuses 
continue to be perpetuated. Acceptance of this 
tenet has been one of the cardinal achievements 
of the UN together with the creation of many new 
independent States themselves through the 
processes of self determination. 
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Moreover, Australia has contributed to develop- 
ing methods by which the international commun- 
ity essentially interferes in the affairs of other 
States by promoting and defending human rights, 
including by the scrutiny of individual country 
Situations. 


Essentially, therefore, what this adds up to is 
that not only are there standards against which to 
judge human rights abuses, but governments are 
increasingly aware that denial of such rights to 
their people is likely to bring down upon them 
international condemnation. 


in looking at how far countries can go in 
seeking adherence to such standards, the general 
acceptance of the international standards — the 
acceptance of their legitimacy — is critical. While 
countries falling short in human rights terms will 
often seek to rationalise their failures, it is difficult! 
for them to do so in the case of the four basic 
rights to which | referred earlier. The legitimacy of 
those four basic rights, in particular, can in no way 
be argued to be culturally constrained, a criticism 
often used against other human rights even when 
their inclusion in the Universal Declaration de- 
fines their universality. When we seek world-wide 
adherence to them, it cannot be said that we are 
imposing our own specific values — or indeed 
Western values. We are seeking adherence essen- 
tially to universal values. 


For some other human rights that many Aus- 
tralians judge important — including elimination 
of capital punishment or support for women’s 
rights, or the freedom to choose in the exercise of 
religious beliefs — that may be less easily argued. 


Given all of this background, it remains true 
that Australia’s policy stance could be passive or 
active depending on our strength of commitment. 
In looking at why, although we are a relatively 
small power internationally, Australia’s commit- 
ment is strong, we can distinguish several factors. 


First, as individuals Australians would regard as 
intolerable the idea that human beings should 
starve, should be subject to non-legal execution, 
to torture or to detention without trial. We also 
find totally unacceptable the denial of political 
and civil rights which we value ourselves so 
highly. 


Second, as a nation we accept a need for the 
international community to pursue certain moral 
standards — it can be argued as the basis for the 
leadership claims of the Western association of 
nations and would be accepted much more 
widely than that. We accept, therefore, that we 
have, in consequence, obligations towards 
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Francisco on 12 October. (AOIS photo) 


peoples of other nations who form part of the 
international community as a whole. 


Third, many would believe that a lack of 
concern at abuses of fundamental human rights 
beyond our borders might ultimately diminish 
concerns for such rights within our own borders. 

Fourth, there is a practical argument that as a 
peaceful country we are more secure in a world of 
liberal and democratic societies. Consequently, 
an active human rights policy, which promotes 
reduced inequalities, political stability and the 
removal of social and political conflict, is in the 
interest of liberal and democratic societies. 

Before discussing how we in fact implement our 
human rights policies, let me return to the 
question of Economic Social and Cultural Rights 
— a matter of particular importance in the region. 
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The U.S. Secretary of State Mr George Shultz (right) farewelled the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, in San 
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The emergence of Economic Social and 
Cultural Rights (ESCR) 


In addition to the classic rights which we think 
of when we speak of human rights — those which 
are set out in the Universal Declaration and the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights — we accept that the promotion of 
economic rights should go hand-in-hand with the 
promotion of civil and political rights. Con- 
sequently, Australia has been deeply involved in 
the promotion of the rights set out in the Inter- 
national Covenant on Economic Social and Cul- 
tural Rights. 
® Australia has argued internationally that it is 

important to respond constructively to develop- 

ing countries’ aspirations, in particular to their 
economic aspirations. 
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@ at the same time we argue that this emphasis on 
economic rights obliges governments to protect 
civil and political rights. While it is more 
difficult for poor countries with weak institu- 
tions to guarantee basic human rights than 
wealthier ones, the realisation of economic 
rights should not be regarded as a precondition 
for the exercise of civil and political rights. 
it remains true that the relative importance of 

economic, social and cultural rights remains an 

issue in international forums. in this debate 
ideological issues are important. 

è Centrally planned countries seek to give greater 
emphasis to economic rights and to play down 
the importance of civil and political rights. 

è Some Western countries argue the reverse and 
seek to give pre-eminence to civil and political 
rights. 
in addition, developing countries understand- 

ably emphasise the importance of economic rights 

but they also point to the costs of maintaining 
other human rights, including law and order itself. 

For Australia this debate has a particular edge. 
Most of our neighbours are developing countries. 
We understand the priority they wish to give to 
economic development. 

è and we have sought to support them generally 
in that and specifically we support that process 
through our aid and trade policies. 

The newly established Committee on Economic 
Social and Cultural Rights set up to monitor 
compliance with the terms of the International 
Covenant is approaching its mandate in a prag- 
matic, business-like fashion: 

è in recognition of Australia’s previous role in this 
field, a distinguished Australian academic, Dr 
Philip Alston, was elected as rapporteur of the 
Committee. 

è Australia supports the work of the group. We 
hope that, among other things, it will develop 
indicators which will widen the focus of the 
discussion, and shed valuable light on the 
countries in our own region and their economic 
and social growth. 

Australia also welcomed the promulgation of 
the Declaration on the Right to Development at 
the 41st Session of the UN General Assembly: 
@ This gives declaratory support, at least, to the 

legitimate economic and social justice aspira- 

tions of developing countries. 


Relevance of ESCR to Australia’s aid policy 


The problem remains, however, of giving the 
Right to Development concept greater substance. 
Australian development assistance policy is 
based on the objective of fostering the economic 
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and social development of recipient countries. To 
this extent Australian development assistance 
serves the objective of meeting the Right to 
Development of recipients. We have assumed a 
particular responsibility to do this in our own 
region. 

Humanitarian values are a central element in 
Australian aid policy. In particular, though 
basically infrequent, situations, human rights con- 
siderations can have an important influence on 
aid policy-making. Such considerations were 
relevant to the decision to suspend development 
aid to Fiji following the overthrow of the Bavadra 
Government in May. 

Now let me return to discuss more generally 
what governments can do. The elements of a 
human rights policy are many. As already men- 
tioned, aid policies are important in several 
respects. Similarly, we seek to avoid actions that 
would contribute to endangering human rights, 
hence the care given not to provide arms and 
military training to repressive regimes. 

Ultimately, since war is the ultimate denial of 
human rights, our whole range of policies design- 
ed to achieve arms control and disarmament can 
be seen as one element of human rights policy. 

We also try to reduce dealings with govern- 
ments we see offending against human rights 
codes, although the extent to which that is feasible 
depends upon the need to communicate with 
such governments on Australian interests, includ- 
ing on human rights interests. 

We tend to have greater obligations to pursue 
human rights issues with countries with whom we 
are closely linked, whether in economic, political 
or cultural terms or in geographic terms, than with 
those where the links are more distant. Our past 
close links with South Africa, its claim of kinship 
and to be part of the Christian West, when added 
together with the intensity of human rights abuses 
in that country, explain our special concerns with 
southern Africa. The importance of Fiji in terms of 
geographic proximity as well as our many other 
close ties with the people of Fiji gives that country 
special salience from our viewpoint. 


The promotion of human rights, although an 
important policy objective, is only one of several 
objectives in Australia’s foreign policies. Other 
Australian foreign policy objectives include 
political and strategic security and advancement 
of economic welfare. Human rights policies tend 
to be long-run policies and they often come into 
competition with short-run needs of other policies 
to achieve political, defence, trade, investment, 
tourism or other objectives. Reconciling these 
conflicts — which similarly tend to arise most 
sharply with some of those countries with whom 
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we are Closely linked — involved difficult political 
judgments. 


These judgments require us the careful weigh- 
ing of the targets of our representatioins, the level 
of publicity, if any, to be involved, the sanctions (if 
any) we can use and so on. This has not meant 
that Australia’s responses to human rights abuse in 
the region have been downplayed 


® we have made frequent representations in 
ASEAN countries where we are concerned 
about human rights breaches in recent years. 


The sum total of such judgments demonstrates 
how important human rights is in the foreign 
policy of any country, including Australia. 


The record suggests that Australia comes out 
well in the international system in the priority it 
gives to human rights. 


Australia’s human rights role 


Since Evatt's day, Australia has played a contin- 
uing and active role in defending and promoting 
human rights throughout the world: 

@® we have worked constructively in international 
forums to bridge the political, conceptual and 
cultural differences between countries and 
groups of countries; 

® we have approached specific human rights 
issues on their merits; in particular, we have 
resisted their politicisation;: 

® we have developed innovative proposals for 
the promotion of human rights; 

è we have supported the United Nations Rappor- 
teurs who are appointed to monitor human 
rights country situations or particular ‘thematic’ 
violations such as disappearances and sum- 
mary and arbitrary executions: 

@ bilaterally, we have made our own representa- 
tions to governments where we believe that 
violations are occurring: 

: By the end of this month, Ministers and 
Australian officials will have initiated over 
240 representations, on behalf of groups and 
individuals, for the preceding 12 months 
period. 

Of these, many were made under cooperative 
arrangements developed between the Department 
and the Amnesty International Group within the 
Australian Parliament: 

: Our representations covered a wide range of 
countries in Latin America, Africa, East 
Europe and South East Asia. They also 
included representations to the United States 
over use of the death penalty. 
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Its role in human rights has given Australia a 
respected name within the international commun- 
ity. It has given us an influence in world councils 
which is disproportionate to our size. Conse- 
quently, our counsel is sought on many issues not 
only by our Western allies but also by developing 
nations and the Soviet bloc; and our support is 
considered important. 


The significance of our human rights role is that 
we are one of a small group of countries which 
can be considered committed activists. Even 
among the Western democracies there are few 
countries which have taken so clear a stand on 
international human rights issues. 


We have done this while knowing that activism 
has its costs. For example, other legitimate 
national interests may be affected when we 
criticise a foreign government for abusing human 
rights. Or again, our failure to gain re-election this 
year to a further term on the Commission for 
Human Rights was due in part to our support for 
strong resolutions on individual human rights 
country situations at the Commission’s 1987 
Session. 


| said earlier that interference in the affairs of 
another country is something one does very 
cautiously. Yet we do often accept the need to 
interfere in the affairs of another State in an 
attempt to influence the human rights policies of 
those States. There are various ways in which this 
can be done — by public protest, by private 
representations, or by international publicity. At 
times, the use of economic pressure — the cutting 
off of aid or economic sanctions — have also been 
used, notably by the U.S. 


For Australia the important question is how we 
can be effective. 

Our objective in all our human rights activity is 
and must be to do things which are effective and 
which are not counter-productive 
© they must be effective in achieving protection 

for individuals 
® and in guaranteeing that they will be free from 

further abuse of their rights. 


There is no point in taking up a religious 
crusade against a particular case of abuse and 
pursuing it with so little regard to moderation that: 


® we have no impact on the government we are 
trying to convince; 

@ we do not, in the end, protect the individual: 

® we disadvantage ourselves in terms of a com- 
mercial relationship or in bilateral relationship 
terms; or 

®@ by debasing the currency, we reduce our 
effectiveness in protesting future cases of abuse. 
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Constraints on human rights practice in the 
region 

in one sense, from an overview of human rights 
in practice it is possible to complain about the 
limits of international action on human rights. On 
the other hand, it is perhaps surprising, given a 
system of independent nation States with govern- 
ments reflecting such differences in values, that so 
much has been achieved. 

But there are practical constraints on the 
expression of civil and political rights in our own 
region which are deeply embedded in indigenous 
societies. Constraints flow from traditional social 
structures which, for example, place limits on 
voting rights in some societies. Cultural con- 
straints exist such as those which relegate women 
to a position of inferiority. And religious con- 
straints, particularly in the wider South East Asian 
region, remain important. 

While we cannot accept that the rights set forth 
in the Declaration and the Covenants are not 
universal, we must acknowledge that there can be 
substantial difficulty in putting them into practice. 

An important issue to be considered is the place 
and role of customary law and value systems in 
the traditional societies of our Pacific neighbours. 

Western colonial powers have in the past been 
guilty of ethnocentricity and cultural arrogance in 
imposing their own Western-style judicial systems 
on non-Western societies without due regard to 
important differences in culture, traditions and 
value systems. 

The imposition of such systems into the local 
society has, in many respects, denied local 
culture creating insecurity, fear and lack of 
independence amongst the populace. 

This has been an issue of importance in Papua 
New Guinea where the Law Reform Commission 
has proposed giving customary law, traditional 
perceptions and beliefs a far greater role in the 
operation of the criminal justice system. This has, 
of course, been echoed in Australia with respect 
to customary Aboriginal law but human rights for 
Aboriginal communities, while an important 
subject, falls outside my terms of reference today 
except in so far as it impinges on our international 
credibility. 


Our human rights policy in the South Pacific 


As i have said earlier, in our response to any 
particular issue we are inevitably guided by the 
circumstances of the case. We will necessarily 
take into account factors such as the nature of our 
relationship with the Government involved, the 
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extent of influence which we can bring to bear 
and the gravity of the case. From our experience, 
in most cases private entreaty will be likely to 
produce better results than public comment. 


There are, however, occasions when measured 
public criticism of oppressive regimes has its 
place. But in all this action we seek to avoid the 
sort of grand gestures which at best achieve no 
result and at worst may lead to a hardening of 
attitudes and to worse abuses. 


è it cannot be the purpose of a positive human 
rights policy to achieve a warm inner glow. The 
real test of our work is the steady, sometimes 
imperceptible, strengthening of respect for 
basic principles and the power which we see 
these principles exercise over time. 


The elements of our approach are evident in the 
areas of the South Pacific which most concern this 
conference, including Fiji and New Caledonia. 

In Fiji, Australia quickly condemned the illegal 
overthrow of a democratically elected govern- 
ment by Colonel Rabuka in May and the sub- 
sequent coup in September. 


We are aware of reports by bodies such as 
Amnesty International, following the second 
coup, of actions taken against Fiji citizens which 
could constitute a denial of such basic human 
rights as peaceful assembly and expression of 
opinion, movement, freedom from arbitrary arrest 
and detention and violent physical assaults. 

The Government has made clear, both directly 
and internationally, that the best interests of the 
people of Fiji will be served by as rapid a return as 
possible to parliamentary processes. And that 
these should be such as to protect the rights and 
interests of all the communities in Fiji. 

Responding, in part at least, to the international 
community’s concerns, Colonel Rabuka has 
stated on a number of occasions that the political 
and civil rights of Fiji Indians will be protected; 
and that Fiji Indians are welcome to remain in Fifi. 

We hope these assurances will be heard and 
acted upon; and that the reports of abuses, 
assaults and harassments are investigated quickly 
and steps taken to ensure that there is no 
repetition. 

In the case of New Caledonia, Australia has, for 
a number of years, made clear its concern over the 
denial of the right of self determination for the 
Kanak people. We worked with other Pacific 
island States for the re-inscription of New 
Caledonia in the United Nations list of non-seif- 
governing territories. We have, along with the 
other countries in the region, rejected the fun- 
damentally flawed referendum exercise conduc- 
ted by France this year. 
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We saw this as being inconsistent with univer- 
sally accepted decolonisation practices and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 

Our basic position is that a peaceful orderly 
process of self determination should be permitted, 
which recognises the rights of the indigenous 
people and safeguards the rights of all other long- 
term residents. 


The role of NGOs 


Australia’s activist role in human rights has 
been helped by a creative relationship between 
the Government and human rights-oriented 
NGOs. 

Governments and NGOs each have their own 
approaches to human rights issues. Governments 
will always be constrained in their actions by the 
need to give appropriate weight to a wide range of 
often legitimately competing national interests 
and they must always make a judgment between 
these interests. 

Governments are often unable to say things in 
public which they say in private. NGOs, on the 
other hand, do not face the same constraints. 

In these circumstances it would hardly be 
surprising to find tensions between governments 
and NGOs as the latter attempt, sometimes very 
publicly, to force the former into action. These 
pressures, however, are entirely legitimate as an 
expression of community opinion; and, par- 
ticularly in the area of human rights policy 
making, can make for a fruitful dialogue. 

NGOs bring to government, at first hand, fresh 
information about human rights situations and a 
sense of the strength of community concern. They 
acquaint the community with wider considera- 
tions as perceived by government. And they set 
the parameters of future debate. 

This is why the Government has instituted a 
system of regular, consultative meetings with 
concerned NGOs, providing the framework for a 
real exchange of views on human rights issues as 
well as on aid issues, together with day-to-day 
contacts with individual NGOs on specific issues. 
It is also why we participate in NGO meetings 
such as this one. 

In this domestic process of consulting and 
conferring with each other about human rights, 
we are also reaping an important benefit from our 
international commitments and activities. 

By this | mean that our commitments to the 
international conventions to which we are party 
provide domestic stimulus and inspiration in three 
ways: 
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@ First, they assist in forcing a focus on the subject 
matter itself — whether through occasions such 
as this one or through the requirement to 
provide reports on our own conduct to the 
international Community 

@ Second, along the way, they oblige a review of 
our own existing standards and sometimes the 
setting of new ones. | think it a fair statement 
that in a federal system the external affairs 
power has an important human rights in- 
fluence. Moreover, in the currency of our 
membership of the United Nations our inter- 
national commitments, while self-imposed, 
have set new standards and required new 
decisions in areas of federal jurisdiction alone. | 
would point, for example, to Australia’s history 
as a practising decoloniser. 

@ Third, therefore, when we are led to practise 
what we preach we are at the same time 
reminded that, at home as well as abroad, 
human rights are always a goal still to be 
gained and not a standard already and con- 
clusively achieved. 

To sum up, human rights in Australian foreign 
policy occupies a very prominent place, reflecting 
the central importance given by Australia to the 
full and free employment by all of a wide range of 
human, political, civil and economic rights. Aus- 
tralia has a long and proud tradition as a defender 
of the rights of the oppressed, a tradition which 
was brought to international prominence by Dr 
Evatt. 
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Inaugural Sir Edward Dunlop Oration 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at St Michael’s Grammar 


School, Melbourne on 16 November: 


Everything that I’ve read about Weary Dunlop 
suggests to me that he would consider he had 
been paid enough honour in one year. | have in 
mind the satisfaction throughout the community 
at his receiving the Order of Australia, for 
instance; and the widespread respect shown him 
on the publication of his War Diaries. Sir Edward 
has to face the fact, however, that he is accepted 
as the embodiment of the traditional view of the 
legitimate Australian hero: one of those people 
who sees danger through to the end without self- 
aggrandisement or self-absorption. | agree with 
this traditional view and I’m pleased that Weary 
Dunlop has proved that such a hero is no myth. 
I'm still amazed at the degree of his bravery in 
saving the life of Griffith, the British POW who 
was injured when a mine explosed which he was 
defusing on orders from his captors. So badly was 
he maimed in fact, that the Japanese were going to 
shoot him like a sick animal. Weary Dunlop 
stepped between Griffith and the guards, telling 
them: ‘You'll have to shoot me first’. Griffith was 
blinded and terribly maimed but has survived. In 
fact, he was able to travel to Thailand earlier this 
year for the Anzac Day ceremony at Hellfire Pass. 
Since his repatriation, Weary Dunlop has main- 
tained an energetic and consistent role in public 
service: in the welfare of ex-POWs, for example; 
training for Thai doctors; the Colombo Plan; the 
war against cancer, drug addiction and alcohol- 
ism. So | derive an enormous amount of pleasure 
from being asked to deliver this inaugural oration 
in honor of a very extraordinary Australian. 

His experiences have for a long time prompted 
me to think deeply about what it was that caused 
them. Calamity should always be instructive: the 
greater the calamity, the more valuable the lesson. 
Why did Weary Dunlop and his companions have 
to go through their terrible ordeal? What created 
the tide of war that picked him up and dumped 
him in Chungkai? 

Two great wars have been fought in his lifetime. 
The first was the war to end all wars. Yet, in so 
many ways, it was the direct cause of the second. | 
recall reading a letter from one soldier to another 
at the height of World War |: 

‘| doubt if the legend of war's glory will ever 

die. When this one is over, some sporadic and 

half-hearted attempts will be made to promote 
better understanding between the nations of 

Europe but, gradually, the old order will re- 
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establish itself and the terms of peace will 

inevitably sow the seeds of the next war.’ 

Forty years after the fruit of those seeds has been 
harvested, the hatred has at last run out (to use 
Weary Dunlop’s own words). We can consider 
both wars as cautionary tales now. We can be 
objective about their cause. We can observe those 
factors in their origins that exist today. 

Two days after the war in the Pacific ended, 
Weary Dunlop noted in his diary that: 

‘This has been a war against monstrous things 

but one for which we all share responsibility 

because of the selfish preoccupations which 
allowed matters to reach such hideous propor- 
tions.’ 

This is the point about which Id like to talk 
tonight: the process in both Europe and Asia 
which led from World War | to World War Il. If we 
can understand what caused these wars we can 
help ourselves understand what has to be done to 
prevent their ever happening again. 

To begin, let me remind you of two great 
paradoxes in the settlement of the First War in 
Europe. One concerned the Treaty of Versailles as 
an accurate reflection of the result. Though the 
Treaty declared Germany to be the loser, the loser 
did not appear to agree. Germany had sought and 
gained an armistice; it had not surrendered. Its 
forces had been made to retreat, but they had not 
been destroyed. Germany's status as a European 
power had been declared forfeit, but its capacity 
to influence European events had been retained. 
The Russian, Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman 
Empires had all gone. Power in Europe was left to 
the enervated governments of Britain and France, 
an isolationist United States far away — and 
Germany. It can’t be said that the victorious Allies 
knew what they wanted or agreed about how to 
go about it. ‘Refresh my memory,’ asked Lloyd 
George. ‘Is it Upper or Lower Silesia that we're 
giving away?’ All German governments between 
the two wars agreed that — to some extent or 
other and sooner or later — the Treaty had to be 
denied as a just and reasonable settlement of 
World War |. 

The other great paradox concerned the reality 
of Germany as the economic centre of Europe. 
Though anything which weakened Germany 
weakened all Europe, as john Maynard Keynes 
put it, the postwar settlement set out to strip 
Germany of its economic capacity. This was done 
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through reparations, on the quite reasonable 
ground that Germany should pay for the damage it 
had caused. It was done through the confiscation 
of German assets in Europe. It was done through 
the realignment of national boundaries: iron ore 
resources going to France, for example, and coal 
to Poland. In the immediate postwar expansion of 
world trade and investment, there was the pos- 
sibility that economic growth would help the 
passage of time heal Germany’s war wounds and 
nurture democratic values there. But this prospect 
was ruined by a combination of reparations and 
other postwar sanctions, and the Depression and 
the protectionist, trade-diverting practices result- 
ing from it. 


In the hyper-inflation of 1923, the German 
currency became virtually without value. People’s 
savings disappeared practically overnight. After a 
brief recovery, the Depression hit Germany at the 
end of the 1920s. The most rigorous deflation was 
imposed by presidential decree. Industry crashed. 
Unemployment soared. A resentful, alienated, 
insecure people looked to nationalistic values for 
extreme solutions: economic autarky, national 
mobilisation, strong leadership with a clear 
program for national reconstruction and assertion 
of national power. The wonder of it is that, in such 
a perfervid atmosphere, the Nazis took until 1933 
to gain power. 

While all this was going on in Germany, the 
capacity of the Allies to bring about economic 
order was being dissipated in a series of trade 
deals and other arrangements aimed at securing 
maximum domestic advantage. Britain and France 
had been active in trade and other economic 
arrangements in the newly-created independent 
States of Eastern Europe: France in search of allies 
against Germany and Britain to neutralise the 
efforts of France. This changed with the onset of 
the Depression and the collapse of world prices 
for agricultural commodities. France continued to 
give some preferential trade treatment to the 
Danubian States, for example, but nullified the 
effect by imposing quotas on almost all imports of 
agricultural products. Britain gave preferential 
treatment to imports from its dominions and 
imposed import quotas on various primary com- 
modities, particularly from Eastern Europe. The 
immediate priority of both these powers was 
restoration of their own economies. This was 
understandable. But the economic consequence 
in the longer-term was gross distortion in 
European trade. 

In these and other arrangements outside 
Europe, the structure of world commerce was 
being changed. World trade was no longer being 
conducted on an ordered multilateral basis. It was 
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reduced to an ad hoc, panicky series of direct 
deals. The devil took the hindmost. 

Another grave consequence of this situation 
was that it presented Germany with the opportun- 
ity to follow policies which led directly to World 
War Il. The Nazis were not alone in advocating 
the doctrine of Lebensraum. But the virtual 
surrender of influence in East Europe by Britain 
and France allowed the Nazis to go for their 
version of it. The Allies were doing their direct 
trade deals with their empires, forcing East 
European countries to lose markets and adding to 
disorder in the world trade system. While this was 
going on, Germany and East European countries 
reached a series of economic agreements. The 
consequence was that the East Europeans provid- 
ed the food for the Germans who were producing 
the arms needed for military expansion. By the 
time the Munich agreement in 1938 removed the 
last impediment to Hitler's military expansion to 
the east, the economic resources of the east were 
already at his disposal. 

| relate these events because there is a direct 
link between them and the developments that 
brought Weary Dunlop to java and from there to 
Thailand. Hitler's military expansion in Europe 
provided the opportunity for the ‘Southward 
Advance’ of Japanese forces into the Asian colon- 
ies of Britain, France and Holland. tt led to the 
Japanese invasion of the Dutch East Indies. 

How did this come about? From the Meiji 
Restoration to the end of World War Il, Japan's 
over-riding objective had been security through 
economic self-sufficiency. This meant that 
policies of economic development were made to 
serve the higher purpose of imperial security. One 
effect of this was that the military shared with 
civilian leaders and bureaucrats the task of 
designing and conducting economic policy. De- 
pression emphasised this development. In Japan, 
it had created the same distress that had occurred 
in Germany. It had ended in japan with secondary 
industry in reasonable condition: the standard of 
technology had risen, manufacturing output was 
higher, and unhealthy enterprise had been shaken 
out of the system. Agriculture, on the other hand, 
had been devastated: the two major commodities 
— rice and silk — having undergone such wild 
price fluctuations that the industry was in disarray. 
The contrast was not lost on the younger Army 
officers at the time, most of whom came from 
small landowning and farming families. The 
experience had made them bitter at what they 
considered to be an urbanised plutocracy which 
was rigging taxes and prices against the farmer 
and otherwise running Japan to the detriment of its 
farming sector. 
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The result of World War | shocked Japan. It was 
clear that it had been brought about, not by the 
Allies’ superior forces or strategies, but by their 
prevailing economic durability. If Japan were to 
be a viable candidate for Great Powerdom, it had 
to be totally self-sufficient. It had to be capable of 
‘total war’ — that is, fighting war without having 
to rely on supplies from elsewhere. So the Empire 
had to expand: to acquire control over the 
resources it required in neighbouring countries. It 
had to be able to convert its industry quickly so 
that it could make the most effective possible use 
of these resources. 


A law was passed in 1918 giving the military 
control of industry involved in war production, By 
1926, total manpower mobilisation had been 
introduced. In 1931, Japan occupied strategic 
parts of Manchuria. In 1936, a monster program 
began to expand ‘total war’ production. It entailed 
rationalisation of industry and a huge degree of 
expansion in production of iron and steel and 
petroleum (especially synthetics). japan had 
been trying to gain resources from China by 
agreement with the Kuomintang: a process called 
‘penetration by economic means only’. This 
having failed by 1937 — or, rather, not having 
succeeded quickly enough for the Young Turks in 
the military — Japan invaded China. In 1938 the 
U.S. instituted a series of trade embargoes against 
Japan. In July 1939 — the war with China still 
dragging on — the U.S. announced that it would 
abrogate its Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
with Japan. Japan faced a dilemma: the more it 
tried to expand its Greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere, the less it was able to import the material 
it needed to do so. By mid-1940 and onwards, the 
U.S. was refusing to sell Japan a long list of 
material, including oil. Japan took the view that 
the U.S. and the Allies were trying to force it into a 
humiliating backdown from a policy that it 
considered good and necessary; by cutting sup- 
plies of critical material, the Allies were trying to 
encircle and strangle japan. 


All this time, plans for war were going ahead. 
Arrangements were still being made to set up 
Greater East Asia, through which japan would 
acquire ‘resources vital for national defence.’ To 
the South, in Indochina, Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies, the Japanese could see vast amounts 
of the wherewithal they needed for the untram- 
melled power they wanted. With the Allies 
otherwise engaged in Europe, their colonies were 
ready to be absorbed in Greater East Asia. All 
those rounded up in the Co-Prosperity Sphere 
were expected to cooperate to fashion a self- 
sufficient economic zone. The plans were ready 
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which envisaged taking out the U.S. Navy before 
it could interrupt the program. 

it is worth recording that, up to the very last 
moment, Japan was offering special deals to the 
U.S. — offering to divide Greater East Asia's 
resources with the U.S. — in an attempt to settle 
the issue without withdrawing from its strategic 
objective. In World War Il, Churchill wrote: 

‘It seemed impossible that Japan would court 

destruction in war with Britain and the U.S., 

and probably Russia in the end. A declaration of 

war by Japan could not be reconciled with 
reason.’ 

Yet Japan went ahead. It went to war in order to 
set up a closed, artificial system of trade and 
natural resource allocation over which it would 
have total control. In the process, millions of 
people died. Millions more suffered terrible mis- 
ery. Nuclear war came to Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Can Greater East Asia have been worth 
such a price? It is impossible to imagine this being 
accepted in Germany and Japan today, where the 
old regimes and their ways were swept away by 
the forces they themselves had let loose. 

The great calamity of World War Il — in Europe 
and Asia — resulted from a deadly game of 
‘beggar thy neighbor’. The game was played by 
those who practised deliberate, amoral aggression 
in the pursuit of power and the resources needed 
for power. They were opposed in Germany and 
Japan by ‘peace factions’. Von Weizsaecker, 
Secretary of State in the German Foreign Ministry, 
argued that war in Europe would be disastrous for 
Germany and European civilisation. Schacht, 
President of the German Central Bank and Econ- 
omics Minister under Hitler, represented the 
economic rationalists against Goering and the 
Nazi ultras. Japanese Foreign Minister Togo, Navy 
Minister Yoshida and Prince Fushimi, Chief of the 
Naval General Staff, opposed war with the U.S. 
Ex-Prime Minister Wakatsuki warned that Japan 
should not risk war for the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere. But their opposition was weak 
and unavailing. The economic and_ political 
nationalists were ascendant, abetted and en- 
couraged by the myopia, indiscipline and sheer 
self-interest which overwhelmed the world system 
of trade and use of resources. 

In his last presidential inaugural address (a few 
weeks before he died), Franklin Roosevelt said: 

‘We have learned that we cannot live alone, at 

peace; that our wellbeing is dependent on the 

wellbeing of other nations.’ 

His point has been taken up in the various 
collective, multilateral arrangements made since 
then to oversee and inject order and fairness into 
the international economic system. The essence of 
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these arrangements is the recognition of global 
interdependence: the fact that all nations must 
deal together politically, economically and 
socially; and the danger when countries or 
regions are cordoned off from global relation- 
ships. Secretary of State Cordell Hull was at the 
very centre of the events which led to the wars in 
Europe and the Pacific. In his memoirs, he had this 
to say: 

‘If we could get a freer flow of trade — freer in 
the sense of fewer discriminations and obstruc- 
tions — so that one country would not be 
deadly jealous of another and the living stan- 
dards of all countries might rise, thereby elimin- 
ating the economic dissatisfaction that breeds 
war, we might have a reasonable chance for 
lasting peace.’ 

Nowhere is this more critical at the moment 
than in international trade. It isn’t just theory that 
tells us that the economic welfare of countries is 
advanced through rules governing free, orderly 
multilateral trade, and impeded when these rules 
are ignored; it is also the practical lesson of the 
events of the 1930s and 1940s. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt (FDR) referred to the determination of 
the survivors of these events to set up strong, fair 
worldwide rules, agreements and institutions that 
would prevent great nations from solving their 
economic problems at the expense of smaller 
nations. The Second War showed us in the most 
painful way that such aggrandisement harms 
practitioner and victim alike. 

The irony is all the more disturbing, therefore, 
that the disorder in the world economic system 
today concerns the growing disequilibrium in 
economic policy settings and in trade relations 
between Japan and Germany (on the one hand) 
and the U.S. (on the other). I’ve mentioned 
elsewhere the huge fiscal and structural imbalan- 
ces among these economies: so large and uncon- 
trolled, in fact, that they threaten once again to 
plunge the world economy into another Dark Age 
of stagnation and protectionism. True, the world 
has learned a lesson from World War Il, as FDR 
said. But there are present parallels with those 
days which are disturbing. 

The Depression caused widespread unem- 
ployment, dislocation of industry, ruination of 
farmers, failure of banks, slumps in currency 
values in Germany and Japan, as elsewhere. All 
this was made immeasurably worse, with disas- 
trous political consequences, by self-centred and 
ruthless economic nationalism. We need to be 
very wary of the manifestations of such national- 
ism today. Denial of markets, refusal to supply 
essential commodities and other distortions of the 
world trading system in the 1930s and 1940s 
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pushed those involved towards war. Punitive 
American tariffs on Japanese semiconductor ex- 
ports, certainly the ceremonial smashing of 
Toshiba products by U.S. Congressmen, set off 
unpleasant resonances of the 1930s and 1940s, 
whatever their rights or wrongs. 

A second disturbing parallel with those days is 
that there is now (as in the 1930s) no single 
country powerful enough to assume leadership of 
the world economy. The American economy is no 
longer strong enough to sustain unaided the role it 
took up after 1945: it has to share it with other 
powerful economies such as Germany and Japan. 
Current developments force us to ask these 
questions: Is the U.S. prepared seriously to address 
its huge budgetary and overseas trade imbalan- 
ces? Are Germany and Japan prepared to open 
their markets and liberalise their economic 
policies to the extent that stagnation or even 
contraction in world trade can be averted? If not, 
how long can the present uneasy stability survive 
in global economic relations? How determined 
are they to find and support solutions to our 
present problems on a multilateral basis, rather 
than through bilateral wheeling and dealing? How 
committed are they to genuine solutions that 
increase the economic welfare of all countries, 
rather than make the smaller and more vulnerable 
economies bear the burden of adjustment? 

Of course, just as there are disturbing parallels 
between now and then, there are also encourag- 
ing differences. In the advanced industrialised 
countries, at least, there is now a wider rejection 
of war and of militaristic values than at any time in 
history. Pre-1914 ideologies emphasised the 
sovereignty of the nation State as the highest 
value. National destiny was an end that justified 
all means. War was considered an orthodox way 
to advance and defend the national interest. These 
were concepts that Germany and Japan tried to 
put into practice in the Second War with tragic 
effect. They now have no appeal or legitimacy in 
most parts of the developed world. 

Another encouraging difference is in the way 
trading nations now conduct their affairs. it's true 
that world trade is going through a bumpy passage 
at the moment and governments are looking for 
the most effective ways to protect their national! 
interests. But the general expectation is that 
solutions will be worked out within the mul- 
tilateral process, that the short-term advantages 
gained through bilateral deals will almost cer- 
tainly be outweighed by longer-term, universally- 
felt disadvantages, and that trade as a form of war 
is no longer considered acceptable. These are 
founding principles in all the activity going on 
throughout the world trading system: in the 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, the United Nations and all the other 
international organisations involved in the issue. 


Improperly conducted, economic affairs is like 
war in a way: one wins, another loses. Power and 
size can mean everything. When countries win 
and lose, the consequences can be dreadful. Weary 
Dunlop’s war diaries describe what happens 
when the effect works its way down the line to 
individual human beings. But they also describe 
the indomitable spirit of human beings: what 
Weary Dunlop calls the God in each person; the 
ability of humans to rise above even the most 
degrading and despiriting conditions; their robust 
appreciation of what is sensible and rational. It’s 
these values that make Weary Dunlop’s diaries 
uplifting, despite the fury that they stimulate. | 
don’t think I’m being overly optimistic when | say 
this: | trust that these same values can work to 
prevent might from defeating right in even the 
most complex and delicate global economic 
affairs. 


ETHIOPIA 


Ethiopia is a ruggedly mountainous country bor- 
dered by the Sudan, Kenya, Somalia and Djibouti 
with a Red Sea coastline approximately 800 km 
long. The tenth largest country in Africa, Ethiopia 
has an area of 1.2 million square kms. Ethiopia is 
made up of 14 administrative regions — Arsi, 
Bale, Eritrea, Gamo Gofa, Gojam, Gondar, 
Harerge, Hubabor, Kefa, Shewa, Sidamo, Tigray, 


Welega and Welo. The capital city is Addis 
Ababa. 


The population is a mosaic of ethnic groups 
(approximately 80) dominated culturally by the 
Amhara and Tigre population groups who live in 
the highlands. The population is believed to be 
close to 45 million, with 86 per cent of the people 
living in rural areas. 


Amharic is the official language of the country 
while the most widely spoken foreign language is 
English. 





Queuing for ration distribution at Tigray, Ethiopia. (Photo by J.S. Shepard) 
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Ethiopia’s economy is predominantly agricul- 
tural, with about 85 per cent of the workforce 
engaged in farming and livestock raising. Agricul- 
tural production accounts for about 45 per cent of 
gross domestic product (GDP). Income per capita 
is estimated at about $U.S. 110 a year. 

Although potentially self-sufficient in foodstuffs, 
the dislocation of recent years caused by war and 
the revolution and a succession of bad harvests 
caused by drought and disease have made the 
country’s economic situation extremely 
precarious. In some regions, notably Welo, Tigray 
and Eritrea, over-population and soil exhaustion 
have been particularly severe. 


Australia’s aid program 


Australia has maintained a significant aid 
program in recent years centred on emergency 


ETHIOPIA 


relief and agricultural rehabilitation. The major 
development activity has been a food-for-work 
project aimed at rehabilitation of degraded lands 
in Gamo Gofa and Sidamo provinces, undertaken 
in association with the World Food Program and 
the Ethiopian Ministry of Agriculture. Famine 
relief has taken the form of food grain, supplemen- 
tary food and assistance with transport costs. It has 
formed the major part of Australian aid since 
1984-85 and had been expected to decrease. 


Bilateral aid to Ethiopia 


1983-84 
1984-85 
1985-86 
1986-87 
1987-88 


$ 5.4 million 
$16.3 ” 
$15.9 ” 
$11.5 ” 
$12.8 ” 





Results of Australian food for work project at Konso (terraces). (Photo by J.S. Shepard) 
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Review of Closer Economic Relations (CER) 


developments — overview 


Speech by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Stuart Harris, to the 
Australia-New Zealand joint Business Councils’ Meeting, in Sydney, on 11-12 November: 


Mr Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The Closer Economic Relations Trade 
Agreement is about taking government out of 
trade across the Tasman. 

Great progress has been made in attaining this 
objective in the field of merchandise trade since 
the inception of CER less than five years ago. 

The objective which our next speaker, Harry 
Clark, set down at the Council’s Meeting in 
Canberra two years ago namely: 

‘Increasingly ... it will be the business com- 

munity rather than the Government and their 

officials that will make the detailed decisions 
which ensure the development of the relation- 
ship.’ 

It is now closer, but is still not yet wholly the 
guiding principle of our commercial relationship. 

What then has been achieved by the two 
Governments and what lies immediately ahead? 

The two Governments have done a great deal to 
place trade on an open, unrestricted basis. 

Already the CER is the purest example of a free 
trade agreement in the world. 

Indeed we are now on the threshold of free 
trade across the Tasman. In 1988 the two Govern- 
ments will review the Closer Economic Relations 
Trade Agreement. 

Next year two particularly important milestones 
will be passed: 

@ On 1 January 1988 the final step will be taken 
to reduce to zero tariffs on virtually all mer- 
chandise trade items on both sides of the 
Tasman 

è And on 1 July 1988 New Zealand will bring to 
an end import licensing for merchandise not 
subject to industry plans. The abandonment of 
global import licensing will see the abandon- 
ment of Exclusive Australian Licenses (EALS) for 
all those products. 

Taken together with the now completed phase 
out of performance based export incentives, these 
milestones will mark an historic and successful 
development of Closer Economic Relations in the 
field of trade. 

However, after 1 July 1988 we will stil have 
industry sectors which will not be in a complete 
free trade situation. These are apparel, textiles, 
footwear, plastics and rubber products, sugar, 
tobacco, tap fittings and motor vehicles into 
Australia, and tobacco, tap fittings, wine, steel, 
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apparel, textiles, footwear, plastics and rubber 
products, canned fruit, synthetic carpets, tyres, 
certain airconditioners, glassware, ceramics, mar- 
garine and vegetable oils, starch and wheat flour 
into New Zealand. 


Of all these products, liberalisation arrange- 
ments for only sugar, tobacco and tariff treatment 
for motor vehicles in both directions across the 
Tasman remain to be determined by the two 
Governments. Discussions on motor vehicles are 
imminent. Dairy products into Australia and 
petroleum products into New Zealand are re- 
gulated by non-border measures. 


The path to free trade for these so-called 
‘modified arrangement’ products extends from 
achievement of free trade in 1989 through to 1995 
depending on the product. | know a number of the 
industries involved in these modified arrange- 
ments contain people who are now saying the free 
trade schedule in these remaining items should be 
accelerated. If this were to be implemented, the 
principle of neutrality within our economies and 
across the Tasman and open, unrestricted trade 
would be achieved sooner. 


Perhaps more importantly both countries would 
capture the gains from trade and more efficient 
resource allocation on a faster time scale and thus 
improve our international competitiveness —- 
something both our economies would derive 
advantages from. 


Let me underline the gains from trade. 


The New Zealand Government is presently 
considering deregulation in its highly protected 
and regulated petroleum products sector. In Aus- 
tralia, the Australian and State Governments have 
put in place arrangements to restructure the dairy 
industry. A number of other significant examples 
could be chosen. Such efforts as they proceed 
bring about change, some of it painful, but the enc 
result is that our economies are stronger as a 
consequence of the restructuring and increased 
trade flows. Most importantly opportunities for 
business to do what it does best, investing and 
buying and selling, will be enhanced and our 
collective welfare and efficiency improved. 


Thus CER is not just about taking Government 
out of trade. It is also about improved efficiency 
and welfare. 
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Benefits of CER 


| want to spend a few minutes of assessing the 
CER Trade Agreement from the viewpoint of 
whether it has brought benefits to both countries. 


As we approach the 1988 CER Review, it is 
_ important that we take stock of the achievements 
under the agreement in order to assist in develop- 
ing guideposts to the future direction of the Closer 
Economic Relationship and to the issues that 
should come before the review. 


The key question is clearly whether the CER 
Agreement has brought benefits to both countries. 


Evaluation of developments under the 
Agreement on both sides of the Tasman, for 
example, by the former Department of Trade in 
Australia and the Institute of Economic Research 
and the Institute of Policy Studies in New Zealand, 
show that both countries have benefited from 
CER. 


These benefits can be seen from the expansion 
in Trans-Tasman trade (from $1.8 billion in 
1982-83 to $3.2 billion in 1986-87) and in the 
considerable growth in Trans-Tasman investment. 
For example, total expected proposals for New 
Zealand investment in Australia for 1985-86 were 
worth $514 million compared to $81 million for 
1982-83. 


The agreement has also contributed to growing 
trade specialisation and rationalisation of industry 
across the Tasman and to improvements in 
resource allocation, economic efficiency and 
national welfare. 


Let me briefly mention a few of the major 
findings from the Department's evaluation of the 
CER Trade Agreement which was published a few 
months ago. 


First, both Australia and New Zealand have 
experienced net trade creation effects, that is, a 
greater substitution of the more efficient partner's 
products for less efficient domestic output — 
thereby contributing to greater economic ef- 
ficiency and eventually to consumer welfare. 


Second, the two countries improved their pen- 
etration of the other’s import market between 
1982 and 1984. However, changes in exchange 
rates and other macroeconomic factors, par- 
ticularly the relative rates of growth in each 
country, resulted in Australian penetration of the 
New Zealand import market declining in 1985 
and 1986. On the other hand, New Zealand’s 
penetration of the Australian import market in- 
creased in 1985, but declined to 1984 levels in 
1986. 

These results are significant in that they indicate 
that macroeconomic factors can overshadow to 
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varying degrees the potential benefits arising from 
the CER trade agreement. 


Third, and this is of significance to Australia — 
Australian manufactured exports have performed 
relatively better than non-manufactured exports, 
with preliminary data for the first six months of 
1987 showing that manufactured exports have 
increased in value by some 50 per cent over the 
same period in 1986. 


Fourth, Trans-Tasman direct investment flows 
have grown considerably as industry in the two 
countries has taken advantage of economies of 
scale in investment location decisions, especially 
in manufacturing. Industry case studies reveal 
some evidence of rationalisation of industry as the 
agreement has induced, through increased com- 
petitive pressures, a degree of specialisation in the 
Trans-Tasman market. This further suggests that 
increased market size for manufactures may lead 
to the economies of scale required for Australia 
(and New Zealand) to be more competitive on 
world markets, a point that shows the outward 
orientation of the CER trade agreement. 


Overall, the evidence indicates that the CER 
trade agreement has brought economic benefits to 
both countries. In making this assessment | suggest 
that it is not necessary for Australia to have reaped 
more benefits than New Zealand for the 
agreement to have been beneficial from Aus- 
tralia’s viewpoint. This is particularly important 
with respect to community perceptions about the 
Closer Economic Relationship as there has been, 
at times, a view held in parts of the Australian 
community that Australia has suffered or at least 
done poorly out of the Agreement either in 
absolute or relative terms. 


Certainly, the evidence does not support that 
perception in the aggregate, although | do recog- 
nise that some individuals and firms, on both sides 
of the Tasman, may have experienced severe 
adjustment pressures. 


The business view 


| turn now to a few comments on business 
views on CER. 

It is evident that taken collectively, the views of 
the business sector on both sides of the Tasman 
favour the development of arrangements which 
would bring about an association between Austra- 
lia and New Zealand in a form beyond a free trade 
area. 

| understand from the Councils’ joint Confer- 
ence last year in Auckland that business views on 
each side of the Tasman merge in many areas. 
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The message from business which is strongest 
seems to be that to facilitate predictability in the 
trade, business wants greater consistency in ap- 
proach on both sides of the Tasman in relation to 
the administration of the agreement. This relates 
to safeguard measures such as dumping and 
countervailing and rules of origin but increas- 
ingly industry policy generally is seen as 
requiring greater consistency and harmonisation. 
For example, tariff harmonisation is beginning to 
be talked about. 

Business on both sides of the Tasman seems 
generally supportive of an extension of the CER 
into the non-merchandise trade area. 

Another area where broad attitudes in the 
business community are aligned is in the need for 
greater harmonisation in the two countries of 
standards and other regulatory measures, such as 
merger policy. 

These are understandable concerns. The dif- 
ficulty is often one of approach and administration 
rather than in the letter of the law — which in 
many cases is now often similar. This suggests that 
to achieve a greater level of predictability will 
require changing the institutional structures in 
which decisions or outcomes are determined as 
well as examining present legislative provisions. 

in some cases consultations between the re- 
levant authorities in each country have been as 
sufficient to resolve differences, for example, in 
food standards. It is apparent, however, that there 
is a tendency to preserve perogatives and in- 
stitutionalised practices which effectively prevents 
progress being made. These are not insurmount- 
able issues and perhaps renewed and more 
targeted efforts should be made to remove the 
trade distorting effects of such measures, such as 
quarantine restrictions as apparently exist in the 
white meats area in New Zealand. 

An alternative to consultations and negotiated 
settlements could be to minimise the administra- 
tion of Trans-Tasman commercial exchanges as 
part of deregulatory policies in both countries. 

The implications of such an approach would be 
perhaps to remove or reduce safeguard actions in 
favour of defining fair trade in terms of domestic 
competition policy. | shall say more on this later in 
my remarks. 

in respect of industry policies, the major ob- 
stacle to fair trade from Australia’s point of view 
when CER was being negotiated was New 
Zealand's performance based export incentives. 
These have now been removed and although 
there are differences in forms and levels of 
assistance which can give rise to concerns in each 
country, the approach of developing industry on a 
Trans-Tasman basis could be a beneficial step for 
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both countries in creating conditions for inter- 
nationally competitive businesses. 

There are concerns in industry about the 
Agreement’s government purchasing provision 
and this is a question which requires considera- 
tion. 

Clearly the business sectors appear to favour 
harmonisation of policies across as wide a range 
of their application as possible. The difference 
here is to define and then accept which is the 
preferred policy. 

Another area where business views coincide 
very closely concerns the deregulation of Trans- 
Tasman investment. Since relaxation of foreign 
investment regulations in both countries, invest- 
ment flows following industry restructuring as part 
of free trade have generally occurred with little 
difficulty with one or two exceptions. Appropriate 
merger policy and administration is associated 
with this question. 

The question of a generic bilateral investment 
arrangement may also be complicated by other 
international Commitments. Nonetheless, busi- 
ness believes there is value in looking more 
closely at existing limitations on investment and 
the two Governments acting to secure the free 
flow of investment across the Tasman. Business 
taxation, and competition and business law are 
raised as other sets of issues for examination. 

Priorities for business also involve questions 
relating to Trans-Tasman transport which it is 
generally acknowledged reduces the scope for 
trade. 

Increasingly all these matters are being 
proposed for consideration in a CER context but at 
this stage the development of policies is con- 
strained by a long history of regulation in isolation 
of general economic implications. Subject to the 
way CER develops there are perhaps increasing 
opportunities to be explored in these areas. 


Expansion and further development of CER 


This brings me to opportunities for expansion, 
improvement and further development of CER. 

These are all issues which are receiving a lot of 
attention in Government at the present time. | 
know this is exercising your minds also. 

The attention we in Government are giving to 
these issues results not just from the fact that we 
are bound by the CER agreement to review the 
agreement in 1988. It comes also from the 
Australian Government's on-going efforts to im- 
prove the competitiveness of the Australian econ- 
omy and to set in place domestic and inter- 
national arrangements which are trade creating 
rather than trade diverting. 
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For our part, New Zealand looms less large in 
our economy than does Australia for New 
Zealand. However, both of us need to be focused 
on the opportunities in the wider world. That said, 
as | have already indicated CER has a role to play 
in bringing about adjustment and obtaining ef- 
ficiencies which provide economy wide benefits. 
The risks of CER becoming inward looking and 
trade diverting can, | believe, be quickly dismis- 
sed. Both Governments’ are committed to avoid- 
ing this potential pitfall. 

| expect over the next two days you will discuss 
in detail many of the possibilities for the further 
development of a Closer Economic Relationship 
across the Tasman. 

So let me put down a few markers for the 
discussion on the future. 

The first marker is that we need to keep in mind 
that there are some significant differences be- 
tween our two countries notwithstanding the deep 
ties coming from common origins and largely 
shared ideals and institutions. As we seek to 
develop a Closer Economic Relationship (as | 
expect the two countries will) differences will 
have to be accounted for. 

| want only to flag this point but as we move to 
Closer Economic Relations fundamental questions 
of sovereignty and national interest will arise. 
These may set limits to economic integration, and 
they will certainly influence the time scale. 
Neither of us, | expect will want to become too 
dependent on the other. Each wants to retain fully 
its independence and sovereignty. 

| hope these legitimate aspirations do not lead 
us into situations where our differences become 
exaggerated and create difficulties within or 
beyond our economic relationship. Our differing 
approaches on some foreign policy issues has led 
to some changes in the closeness of our relation- 
ship. So in the warm glow of the success to date of 
CER we need to keep our feet firmly planted on 
the ground. 

The second marker is that because the world 
trading scene is skewed against our two countries 
and the products that we are best at producing, we 
have much in common and are inexorably being 
drawn together economically by powerful exter- 
nal forces. There is thus, in economic terms at 
least, a certain inexorable force at work. 

This influence is in addition to the strong 
pressures already evident coming from the move- 
ment to free trade across the Tasman prompting a 
re-examination of policies affecting trade in goods 
and services between us. Thus issues such as 
harmonisation of customs practices, standards, 
professional qualifications, investment regulation, 
business taxation, industry policy, and transport 
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are already to the fore in the debate about further 
development of Closer Economic Relations. 

The question to be answered is, having unlea- 
shed competitive forces through the implementa- 
tion of free trade, should other impediments to 
Trans-Tasman economic exchange be liberalised, 
and on what priority? 

The third marker is, having regard to the 
environment facing both economies, should the 
two Governments proceed as they have in the past 
by gradually implementing pragmatic change, or 
is there a case for considering a more visionary 
and perhaps more urgent approach, which might 
entail defining objectives for the Closer Economic 
Relationship such as creating a single market. 

| am aware that a number of commentators 
have begun to speak of a single Australasian 
market. | understand they mean a market which is 
free to the maximum extent of Government 
involvement. In particular, | understand the con- 
cept would involve the removal of dumping and 
perhaps countervailing and emergency import 
relief provisions. It might also embrace the idea of 
eliminating rules of origin. | am sure the Govern- 
ment representatives present would be keen to 
hear reaction to such a concept from those 
present. 

As an economist by training | can understand 
the attraction of such a concept whereby a truly 
Australasian market would be created. The ques- 
tion | ask is are the two countries ready for such an 
arrangement and do the business communities 
want it? How far can we go down that track 
without a common external tariff? 

In posing the question, | note the United States 
and Canada, in their historic announcement last 
month of their intention to implement a free trade 
agreement between them, have included 
modified arrangements for import safeguard 
arrangements. (Their agreement also includes 
services and investment provisions). 

| leave to you the answer to these questions 
about a single Australasian market. 

The fourth marker is how far the two countries 
wish to go. in extending the principles of the CER 
trade agreement to non-merchandise trade mat- 
ters, or so-called second generation issues. H 
seems to me that there would be two parts to such 
a question: first those matters which relate directly 
to merchandise trade such as sea transport, 
company mergers, standards, and industry 
policies such as direct assistance, and secondly, 
matters which essentially involve non-merchan- 
dise trade matters such as telecommunications, 
professional qualifications, tourism, investment, 
business taxation, television programming and 
communications. My listing is illustrative only 
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Again Government will be very interested in the 
reaction of business and on ideas and time frames 
for consideration. 


| began this presentation on the proposition that 
an objective of CER was to reduce the in- 
volvement of Government in the business of 
Trans-Tasman trade. | end also on this note. 


The two Governments are about to review the 
CER trade agreement and perhaps consider a new 


agenda for possible implementation. As | see it the 
slate is open and undecided at this point. 

| do believe however, that CER is at a turning 
point, we can stay pretty much where we are, 
which is on the threshold of free trade, in itself a 
very significant achievement, or we can together 
move further down the road to economic integra- 
tion. The choice is now before the two Govern- 
ments, the two business communities and the two 


peoples. 


Opening address by The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, at The Joint Councils 
Conference of The Australia New Zealand Business Council in Sydney, on 11 November: 


Mr Cook, Mr McCay, Ladies and Gentlemen 

| am pleased to be with you this morning at your 
Joint Councils’ Meeting and to follow David 
Caygill on the program. | look forward to discus- 
sions with him later this morning on Australian- 
New Zealand trade matters. 

This is the first formal function | have attended 
in respect of the Australia-New Zealand trade 
relationship. 

The Closer Economic Relations (CER) Trade 
Agreement is, for each of us, our most compre- 
hensive bilateral trade agreement. It is a major 
portfolio responsibility for me. 

New Zealand is our third largest export market. 
New Zealand is also our largest market for 
manufactures as a category of exports, and the 
largest export market for the important sub- 
category of elaborately transformed manufactures. 
Trade in services and two way investment is also 
very significant. The relationship, both in_ its 
commercial context and between us as countries 
is deep and mutually beneficial. The importance 
of these facts cannot be understated. 

| understand that you, as representatives of the 
wider Australian and New Zealand business 
communities, are generally well pleased with the 
development to date of the Australia-New 
Zealand Closer Economic Relations trade 
agreement. Indeed I understand you now want to 
take the relationship further. 


CER has runs on the Board 


Certainly from the Australian Government's 
perspective the agreement has brought significant 
benefits and has been well worth the efforts the 
Government has put into CER and while the 
implementation of the CER has not been without 
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an occasional problem or two, overall it has been 
brought into operation with remarkable smooth- 
ness and minimal difficulty. 

| think this is due in no small part to the 
automatic, phasing arrangements which are a 
guiding principle of CER. If we are to proceed 
further with the economic relationship then | think 
we should keep such principles well to the fore in 
our decisions. 

Another favourable aspect of CER is that we 
have managed to get results quickly from the 
agreement. As Minister for Trade Negotiations, | 
sometimes ask myself the question, for ail the 
effort that | and others are making to achieve trade 
liberalisation, how soon can the results be marked 
up. 

With CER significant results are already on the 
board and more are still to come. In this sense CER 
is a shining example of what can be done if the 
will is there to implement change. The inter- 
national community needs more examples of a 
willingness to implement change and | intend to 
draw on our experience under CER in our on- 
going efforts in the Uruguay Round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations (MTN). 


CER review comes at opportune time 


The review of CER in 1988 comes at an 
opportune time as both of our economies adjust to 
a changing and tougher international economic 
environment. 

We are witnessing marked changes in the world 
economy with shifts in the relative importance of 
countries and changes in the relative importance 
of commodities, manufactures and services sec- 
tors. It seems to me to be a good thing that at least 
in respect of trans-Tasman merchandise trade, we 
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are already very well advanced on making the 
adjustments necessary to improve our com- 
petitiveness and more efficient working of our 
economies. 


CER has come a long way in a relatively 
short time 


A little anecdote from more than a century ago 
might be of interest to you. 

| am told that in November 1869, a team of 
three New Zealanders, Julius Vogel, Treasurer in 
the recently formed Fox Government, Charles 
Knight, the Auditor-General, and William Seed, 
an officer of the Customs Department (dare | say 
possibly the most powerful man on the delega- 
tion!!!) arrived in Melbourne enroute to Sydney 
where they were to attend an Inter-Colonial Trade 
Conference. 

Apparently the Conference had taken over a 
year to arrange (my officers tell me that this 
situation had its parallels in the relatively recent 
NAFTA Agreement!!!) 

It seems that the New Zealand Premier had 
made the initial proposal for the conference, 
suggesting that representatives of the colonies 
meet in Sydney to discuss the complex question of 
their right to grant tariff preferences to each other 
and to foreign countries. A lengthy cross-Tasman 
correspondence had followed debating the time 
and venue for the conference (again my officers 
can recall similar parallels under NAFTAN). 
However, late in September 1896, John Robertson 
of New South Wales, invited delegates to Sydney 
the following month; and so our three New 
Zealanders set off towards Sydney. 

On arrival in Melbourne they were greeted with 
a telegram. The telegram was from Robertson 
cancelling the conference. It seems that the 
Victorian Government had decided the Confer- 
ence would be a waste of time and had refused to 
attend. | add that history records that the Tasman- 
ians did not even seem to have received their 
invitation and only Queensland and New Zealand 
had appointed delegates. 

| am sure that arrangements next year for the 
CER review will be better managed. 


CER and the future 


So much for the past. | come now to the present 
and the future. 

It is clear to me that much of the liberalisation 
timetable set down in CER has proven, for the 
most part, to be achievable ahead of the dates the 
two Governments set nearly five years ago. 
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The focus of attention increasingly is on ideas 
for extending the agreement or removing im- 
pediments to business across the Tasman which 
were viewed previously either as too hard or were 
seen as less important than freeing trade. All of 
you no doubt would like to know what changes 
are likely to be made in the future. 

| am afraid that | am not going to be able to give 
you an Australian Government view about the 
further development of CER today. 

This is because we are still involved in assessing 
the possibilities and must still discuss the issue in 
our Cabinet committee on structural adjustment. 
This consideration is imminent. | am aware that 
the New Zealand Government is in not too 
dissimilar a situation. Maybe our two Prime 
Ministers, when they meet in just over a weeks 
time in New Zealand will be able to satisfy your 
interest a little more than | am able to do today. 

However, from what | have said and from what 
others will say here over the next two days, | 
doubt that the two Governments will be thinking 
along lines next year that we’ve about reached the 
end of the road in achieving our Closer Economic 
Relationship. 


Handling of problems 


Already new issues have emerged and before | 
conclude | want to share a few of my thoughts on 
some of them. it’s no secret that New Zealand 
takes some issue with the payment to some 
industries in Australia of what are known as, 
bounties. The Australian Government has chosen 
this policy in order to get faster and more durable 
structural change and to get border protection 
down in a range of sensitive industries. The New 
Zealand Government has not chosen, with one 
temporary exception, to follow similar policies, as 
is its perfect prerogative. 

This said however, | observe that on the other 
side of the coin the substantial debt write off 
arrangements undertaken in New Zealand in a 
range of industries where we have significant 
export Capacity is not without effects on our 
industries. 

Neither of these matters, bounties or debt write- 
offs, is included in the CER for reasons that are 
both historic and practical. 

As we are on the threshold of free trade across 
the Tasman we need to re-double our efforts to 
approach issues in which advance our mutual 
interests in a Closer Economic Relationship. 
Maybe a different framework for addressing these 
questions would be a good idea. 
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Fostering competition for economic gain 


Competition in the market place is important to 
achieve the maximum results from CER. Indeed 
providing for free trade across the Tasman in order 
to get more competition, is the fundamental 
foundation on which CER is built. The two 
Governments are sometimes sought to be man- 
oeuvred into the position of favouring one interest 
over others, to engage a kind of game in which 
one view will prevail over the other. | understand 
that we’ve been pretty successful in avoiding this 
under CER. Although it was not uncommon under 
NAFTA. 

So let us try hard not to put the Governments in 
the position of opposing contestants. The proper 
questions to be addressed at government level are 
the rules of the game. 

Should we for instance aim for a common set of 
rules in each country or are we prepared to accept 
different rules when playing on each others fields. 
As it happens there are many similarities in the 
rules in each country already and in focussing on 
the need to ensure that the game is fairly played 
we should not get too carried away yet with 
worrying about the colour of the ball, as hap- 
pened recently in another Trans-Tasman field of 
‘endeavour. 

Having agreed to allow competition in our 
markets by removing important barriers on Trans- 
Tasman Trade we need now to look closely at the 
rules which will position us best to field inter- 
nationally competitive teams. In the international! 
economic arena we are both relatively small 
players although we already have some individual 
performers able to compete on equal terms with 
all comers. 

My own thinking on possible frameworks is 
tending towards saying special (and invariably 
administratively cumbersome) rules should be out 
and the guiding rule should be one of equal 
competition. 

lf we develop CER in this way, we will both be 
stronger and more able to face competition on the 
wider international field where it ultimately 
counts. | do not think that it is too much to suggest 
that in a joint venture such as CER that we should 
be capable of taking pride in each others best and 
organising our laws and administrative processes 
to achieve that objective. 


The future 


| am realistic enough not to expect that there 
will not be problems which arise between us from 
time to time on how we should adjust to the new 
conditions created by CER. Further action against 
Australian wheat exports by New Zealand wheat 
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growers who are presently adjusting to the re- 
moval of substantial regulation, could fall into this 
category. | hope that we can avoid such issues 
becoming either an across Tasman issue next year 
as well as an international spectacle which can 
only harm both of our interests. 

But to come back to the positive we have 
witnessed an overwhelming change in attitudes in 
a very short period in the two business commun- 
ities, from one of caution, indeed extreme caution 
in many instances, to one presently of calls for 
faster progress with CER, and its extension to new 
areas. | think that this speaks volumes for the 
success of CER and for the future. 

| hope when | see you at your next meeting in a 
year’s time, | can report to you the progress we 
have made in further developing our Closer 
Economic Relationship. Whatever that direction 
is, and the timeframe for its implementation, | am 
confident that Australia and New Zealand will 
continue to develop our Closer Economic Rela- 
tionship with further real benefits flowing to not 
only the two countries directly, but to all our 
trading partners from a more prosperous and 
vibrant Australia and New Zealand. 
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Services in world trade: challenges for Australia 


Address by the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, to the National 
Conference on Trade in Services, Melbourne, 30 November 1987: 


This Conference marks a new departure for 
Australian trade policy. 

lt signals our recognition of the essential role 
that service industries play in making our inter- 
national trade possible, and it acknowledges the 
degree to which our future export income, and 
our future economic welfare, is dependent on 
trade in services. 

This conference has two purposes. The first is to 
help those here from industry, government and 
the unions to develop a new, and more accurate 
concept of Australian production, trade and 
investment than many of us have had until now: a 
concept that includes services industries and 
services exports. 

The second purpose is to explore the con- 
sequences of that new concept of trade, taking 
account of developments in world markets and in 
international trade institutions that will affect 
services trade. 

It is important, in a period of change, that 
Australian industry is aware of these develop- 
ments in services markets and takes a hand in 
controlling them. 

Let us look for a moment at some not-so-old 
images of Australian trade. Let me ask you to cast 
your mind back for a moment to the textbooks you 
used in geography or social studies at school. To 
the days when Australia’s trade and production 
were characterised by images of herds of sheep or 
wide fields of wheat. 

Then, in more recent times, it seemed, the 
typical images of Australian trade were the 
terraces of a Hunter Valley coal mine or mile-long 
ore trains winding through the Pilbara. 

Today, if you add farming and mining together, 
you have only accounted for some sixty per cent 
of our exports. 

While manufactures account for another twenty 
per cent of exports it must be acknowledged that 
many of those are more in the nature of processed 
raw materials than factory products. 

This conference is concerned with the other 
export item that accounts for almost all of the 
remaining twenty per cent. The twenty per cent 
that was almost never portrayed in the school- 
books, that was never on display at trade fairs and 
hardly ever figured in a government trade mission: 
services. 

Although largely ignored by international trade 
institutions and listed in the national accounts 
under the rather dismissive title of ‘invisibles’, the 
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twenty per cent of our trade that is services is an 
important source of very tangible income. indeed 
it is services industries which make much of the 
other eighty per cent of our trade possible. 

We are, of course, a major consumer of 
services. Indeed, because great distances are an 
axiom of Australian trade, transport services are 
the major net deficit item on our trade account. 
Whether imported with the goods we purchase 
abroad or hired to carry out merchandise exports, 
transport is a key trade item for Australia. 

Telecommunications is another essential 
service, both in Australian trade and for Australian 
trade. So is banking and finance. So are port 
services, and professional services, and aviation 
and advertising. 

Some services are important to our trade 
income in their own right without necessarily 
being associated with merchandise trade. Tourism 
is very close to being our second largest export 
item after coal. Like other fast growing exports 
such as education and health services it is almost 
unrelated to merchandise trade, although it may 
well encourage it. 

Media, film and television can be distinctively 
Australian services exports which may inciden- 
tally promote both merchandise and other 
services exports. Although not in the same rev- 
enue league as tourism, they are, nevertheless, 
among the most export intensive industries in 
Australia generating as much as 75 per cent of 
their income from foreign sales. 

One reason why exports of such services are 
crucially important is that they provide some of 
the fastest growing sources of foreign exchange. 

By now everyone in Australia must know that 
our foreign debt is large and rising. Although our 
import consumption has slowed, our debt is 
feeding upon itself and still growing larger every 
year. At present it amounts to more than 40 per 
cent of our annual production and it is climbing. 

The only way to stabilise debt is for our income 
to grow faster than the debt. Since the income 
from our biggest export items — minerals and 
farm products, shows no signs of doing this we 
must rely on the income from manufactures and 
services to do so. Fortunately, exports in these 
sectors grew by more than 20 per cent over the 
last year. 

indeed, world wide, the services industries are a 
dynamic and diverse collection of trades. The 
world market for services is growing at least as fast 
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as the market for manufactures and in some 
industries much faster. 


The nature of the sector means that opportun- 
ities for services exports are constantly opening up 
as new markets for goods are developed or the 
technology for the delivery of goods and services 
improves. In addition, the perimeters of the 
services sector are rapidly expanding as innova- 
tion or improved technology creates new services. 


it is a remarkable characteristic of services that 
the number of new products in world trade is 
growing at a rate that greatly exceeds the rate of 
innovation in goods markets. 


indecd, as income levels rise there is a tendency 
for consumer services to substitute for consumer 
goods — as eating out replaces a visit to the 
supermarket. 


Embodied services tend also to become the key 
elements of merchandise sales, particularly as the 
merchandise becomes more sophisticated. For 
example, in the 1960s, the cost of software was 
about one fifth of the value of a computer. Today 
the relationship is likely to be reversed. The 
software is likely to dominate the installed cost of 
a computer. 


Despite this rapid growth however, or perhaps 
because of it, services production and services 
employment can be a sensitive national policy 
issue. This creates great potential for conflict in 
world services markets. 


Services production has come to dominate the 
economies of developed countries. It accounts for 
about two thirds of domestic production and over 
three quarters of employment in Australia and 
about the same levels in other developed coun- 
tries. 


Indeed, it is the employment trends in Australia 
and other developed countries that show most 
dramatically the importance of the services sector. 
in most so-called industrial countries there has 
been no net growth in manufacturing employment 
in recent years; even in countries with strong 
employment growth, the additional jobs have 
been almost entirely in services industries. 


in Australia, for example, there has been a net 
addition to the work force of well over a million 
jobs in the last ten years. There have been small 
net increases in employment in the mining and 
agriculture industries. But almost all of the net 
growth in jobs — 95 per cent — has been in the 
services sector. 

The sensitive nature of some services products, 
such as health, education or legal services and the 
sector's importance as an employer makes it 
inevitable that almost every government closely 
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regulates services markets. However, these gov- 
ernment regulations, whether based on a per- 
ceived need to protect the income of national 
monopolies, or to maintain prudential controls or 
even to uphold cultural values often put barriers in 
the way of trade. 

in order to overcome such trade barriers, the 
world’s largest services exporter, the United 
States, has shown a willingness to use its trade 
leverage to open up markets on a bilateral basis. 

The United States is engaged right now in a 
dispute with Brazil over computer software and 
has retaliated against Brazil’s exports. In the past 
three years, the U.S. has reached more amicable 
agreements on services trade with Korea, Israel 
and Canada. 

But bilateral agreements are usually just what 
they seem: a deal between two parties. Ex- 
perience in goods trade shows that they have a 
tendency to discriminate against all other traders. 

What can we do, as a country with strong 
expectations of exporting services — and a 
pressing need to do so -—— about trade barriers or 
discrimination when our exports are affected? 

The answer is that we cannot do much on our 
own behalf. 

Australia has been something of an under- 
achiever in world services exports. We only 
account for about 1 per cent of global services 
trade. We occupy the twenty first position in the 
IMF’s list of services exporters, behind such 
countries as Singapore, Republic of Korea, Aus- 
tria, Sweden and Yugoslavia. We simply do not 
have the leverage to ensure that we are treated 
fairly in world markets. 

it must be admitted that there is little likelihood 
that we will encounter major trade problems with 
consumer services exports, such as tourism or 
education, which are delivered in Australia. 

But it would be foolish to imagine that our 
services export profile will be the same in ten 
years’ time as it is today. If there has been one 
constant in Australia’s trade profile in recent 
decades it is rapid change. Remember how 
quickly the pictures in the schoolbooks dated. 

There is a good chance that in future a much 
broader range of Australian services industries 
including more efficient and globally targeted 
producer services will be important export earn- 
ers. Certainly, if our export strategies work, this 
will be the case. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade is 
surveying services exporters in an attempt to 
determine what problems exist. We have already 
learned, for example, that many developed and 
developing countries do not permit their importers 
or exporters to take out marine insurance abroad. 
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Official call by the Premier of Victoria, the Hon. John Cain (left), on the Italian Foreign Minister, Mr Giulio Andreotti 
(right) in Rome in December. Also present are Australian Ambassador to Italy, Mr D.G. Nutter (centre) and Mrs 
Borriello, translator. (Photo by Agenzia ‘Ansa’, Rome) 





In other countries foreign-owned banks have to 
operate under discriminatory capital restrictions 
that do not apply to local banks. 

We have heard from consultancy exporters that 
some developing countries do not allow them to 
compete for projects unless an outside funding 
body, such as the World Bank, insists on it. 

One developed country operates a 14 per cent 
quota limit for the broadcasting of foreign TV 
programs. Some countries insist that certain car- 
goes shipped internationally can only be carried 
on domestically-owned and operated vessels. 

Finally, the level of an airport departure tax in 
some countries for tourist or business travellers 
may depend on whether the traveller is a national 
of that country and flies the national airline. 

What can we do about such problems? In goods 
trade we have relied, with some success, on the 
rules embodied in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade to protect our interests. The 
influence of the Cairns Group of agricultural 
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exporting countries shows how useful it can be to 
have multilateral protection for our trade interests. 

But the GATT makes no specific provision for 
services. There are no multilateral rules or inter- 
national guarantees for services trade as a whole. 
Governments have no obligations to be fair or to 
be consistent in the regulation of international 
services trade. They are under no international 
pressure to adopt policies which would see 
services markets expand in their own right or in 
the pursuit of growth in goods markets. 

The declaration which launched the Uruguay 
Round will change this situation. The decision to 
open negotiations on internationally agreed rules 
for services trade represents an important step in 
the search for predictability and accord on fair 
trade in the sector. 

Already it is possible to guess at some of the 
rules that will be needed. The experience of forty 
years of the GATT suggest some of the issues that 
will be important. The conference documents 
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contain information on the rules which are now 
being considered and Professor Ken Tucker will 
deal with this subject later. 

What | would like to emphasise is that it is not 
completely clear what rules are in Australia’s 
interests. We can probably assume that a system 
of rules like the GATT and an effective mechanism 
for the settlement of disputes will be important. 
However we need to hear from those in the 
industry what international rules they believe 
should be adopted. 

We must plan imaginatively for the transforma- 
tion of our export sector; making the most of our 
greatest assets, particularly the talent and the 
intellect which play such a role in the services 
sector. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
through its extensive network of missions abroad, 
is actively involved in government-to-government 
discussions on trade matters both at the bilateral 


and multilateral levels. With input from business, 
unions and the academic community, | am 
confident that we can achieve a more predictable 
and transparent international environment for the 
conduct of trade in services. 


In the next day and a half speakers representing 
some of our largest services exporters, unions and 
our trading partners are going to discuss with you 
the nature and importance of the services sector 
and the characteristics of world trade in services 
and in goods whose trade depends on services. 


You will find some things that may be news to 
you about the world market for services and 
Australia’s role in it. You may also find some 
things that strike you as controversial. 


Don’t hide either your views or your doubts and 
above all ask the questions that you think are 
important. In that way all of us can learn 
something. 





United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 


A moment of fear. A lifetime of protection. In the 
1980s, immunisation coverage for children in the 
developing world has leapt from 5% to 50% and 
is now saving the lives of 1.4 million children 
each year, This Chinese child is being vaccinated 
in a UNICEF-assisted program which aims to 
reach 85% of China’s children by 1990. 
Photograph: Sean Sprague/UNICEF. 
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‘Another child will die in the time it takes to read 
this sentence. And the death of that child, a child 
who had a name and a personality, a family and a 
future, is a rebuke to all humanity. It is no longer 
necessary. It is, therefore, no longer acceptable.’ 
— the 1988 State of the World's Children report 
from UNICEF. Photograph: Claude Sauvageot 
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‘Fundamental social and economic change is 
necessary to end the poverty which is a major 
Cause of malnutrition and ill health among the 
world’s children. But no amount of analysis of the 
socio-economic causes of ill health can detract 
for one minute from the right of all families to 
today’s scientific information which could help 
them to protect the lives and health of their 
children by methods they can act on now and at 
a cost they can afford today.’ 


The 1988 State of the World’s Children report 
from UNICEF. Photograph: Wendy Wallace. 


| want to be a statistic 


There could be no more important test for any 
government then the test of whether or not it is 
protecting its vulnerable and its future — and 
children are both. 


But today, we know more about changes in the 
weather or in viewing figures for television shows 
than we do about changes in the health and 
nutrition of children. 


UNICEF and other UN agencies are now 
working to find ways of monitoring the well- 
being of a nation’s children so that up-to-date 
quarterly figures can be produced for politicians, 


press, and public. 


} Photograph: Marcu Halveli/UNICEF. 
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-Australia-China relations 


Article by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, for the December-January 
edition of ‘Action China’ published by Griffith University, Queensland, to mark the 15th Anniversary 
of the establishment of diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic of China. 


21 December* marks the fifteenth anniversary 
of an important day in Australian diplomatic 
history, the day Australia and the Peoples Re- 
public of China established diplomatic relations. 

While the immediate impetus for this event 
came from the change of government in Australia, 
the history of the occasion can be traced back to 
1971 when Mr Gough Whitlam, the then Leader 
of the Opposition, met with Premier Zhou Enlai. 
At that meeting the two agreed on the desirability 
of putting relations between Australia and China 
on a proper footing. It was, therefore, a natural 
consequence that following the victory of the 
Australian Labor Party at the elections on 2 
December 1972, the first foreign policy decision 
of Mr Whitlam, as the newly elected Prime 
Minister of the first Labor Government in Australia 
since the founding of the Peoples’ Republic of 
China, was to enter into negotiations for the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with China. 

In his response to the Australian request for the 
negotiations, Premier Zhou said ‘| am convinced 
that the normalisation of Sino-Australia relations is 
in conformity with the interests and common 
desire of our two peoples. It will open good 
prospects for friendly cooperation and personnel 
exchanges between our two Governments in the 
trade, cultural, scientific-technological and other 
fields and help further strengthen the friendship 
between the peoples of China and Australia’. 

These prophetic words have since been realised 
many times over. The rapid development of Sino- 
Australia relations has resulted in levels of contact 
between the two countries far beyond those 
envisaged in 1972 even by the greatest propon- 
ents of the relationship. 

It is, therefore, fitting, on this the fifteenth 
anniversary of the establishment of diplomatic 
relations, to review the development of relations 
since 1972 and to reflect on the achievements. 

At the highest levels, the exchange between the 
leaders of the two countries has been frequent and 
warm. All three Australian Prime Ministers since 
1972 have visited China (Mr Whitlam in 1974, Mr 
Fraser in 1976 and 1982 and Mr Hawke in 1984 
and 1986). President Li Xiannian visited Australia 
in 1980 (as Vice Premier), General-Secretary Zhao 


* The Joint Communique was signed at 2100 21 
December in Paris. This was however at 0700 22 
December in Canberra and 0500 22 December in 
Beijing. 
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Ziyang in 1983 then in his capacity as Premier, 
former General Secretary Hu Yaobang visited in 
1985 and Vice Premier Wan Li in 1986. Just last 
month State Counsellor Gu Mu was in Australia 
for the signing of the Channar Iron Ore 
Agreement. 


In July 1973, the Australia-China Trade 
Agreement was signed. This ushered in an era of 
rapid growth which caused two-way trade to grow 
from $84 million in 1972 to $2.2 billion in 1986- 
87 making China Australia’s fourth largest trading 
partner. Investment has also expanded. China’s 10 
per cent interest in the Portland smelter in Victoria 
was its largest overseas investment when made in 
1983. Last month the Channar Agreement under 
which China has taken a 40 per cent interest in the 
development of the iron ore mine in Western 
Australia’s Pilbara region was signed. 

For Australia’s part, our investment in China 
covers a wide range of joint ventures. Particularly 
noteworthy was the recent decision of the Vic- 
torian Government and the China International 
Trust and Investment Corporation jointly to invest 
U.S.$228 million in the aluminium rolling mill in 
Qinhuangdao which will have an annual capacity 
of 100 000 tons and will use the product of the 
Portland Smelter. 

in October 1981, Australia became the first 
donor country to sign a development assistance 
agreement with China. Since then the Technical 
Cooperation Program under this agreement has 
expanded rapidly and has been augmented by the 
new forms of aid-funded cooperation such as co- 
financing of projects with the World Bank and 
mixed credits through the Development Import 
Finance Facility. Australian expenditure on the 
cooperation program in the 1987-88 financial 
year will be $23.4 million. 

Cooperation in science, technology, culture 
and other areas has proliferated. In May 1980 an 
agreement on scientific and technological ex- 
changes was signed covering cooperation be- 
tween such organisations as the CSIRO and the 
Chinese Academy of Science. Expansion of 
education cooperation was facilitated by a 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) signed in 
August 1986 which allocated $1 million per 
annum to the education relationship. Legal ex- 
changes are provided for under a similar MOU. in 
addition there are numerous agreements between 
Australian and Chinese universities. 
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The Cultural Agreement signed in 1986, which 
also covers sport, has been an outstanding success 
and has seen a rich tapestry of cultural exchanges. 
Under the terms of this Agreement, and to mark 
the 10th anniversary of the establishment. of 
diplomatic relations in 1982, the Jiangsu Peking 
Opera troup and the ‘Entombed Warriors’ Exhibi- 
tion of terracotta figures of the Qin Dynasty toured 
Australia. This exhibition was the most popular 
foreign exhibition ever held in Australia, attracting 
over 800 000 visitors. To reciprocate Australian 
art exhibitions including one by Fred Williams, 
the Sydney Dance Company and the Australian 
Ballet have toured China. 

Along with this growth in contacts through the 
instigation and efforts of the national govern- 
ments, there has also been the development of 
less centralised exchanges. Particularly important 
in this has been the establishment of sister state/ 
province relationship and the sister city arran- 
gements. These range from the NSW-Guangdong 
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and Victoria-Jiangsu relationships which date 
back to 1979 and are the most developed, to the 
recently established relationships between West- 
ern Australia and Zhejiang. These relationships 
not only encourage economic and cultural links 
but are crucial to the important people-to-people 
contact which gives the relationship with China its 
human face. 

In addition to these more formal areas of 
contact, last year 80000 Australians visited 
China; there are now several thousand Chinese 
students studying in Australia and Chinese and 
Australian doctors and nurses are working in each 
others country in rural health care, surgery and 
hospital management, advancing the fields of 
science and medicine in both countries. Such 
interaction gives a tangible aspect to the bilateral 
relationship. 

Australia has watched with intense interest the 
bold policy of modernisation on which China has 
embarked. The program has been imaginative in 





The 1988-89 cultural program between Australia and the People’s Republic of China, under the cultural agreement 
between the two countries, was signed in Canberra on 5 November. The signing came following the meeting of the 


Australia-China Mixed Commission on Cultural Exchan 


Assistant Secretary, Cultural Relations and Visits Branch, 


Yu Wen Tao, Deputy Director, Bureau of External Cultu 


ge. The signatory for Australia was Mr Max Loveday, the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, and for China, Mr 
ral Relations, Ministry of Culture, PRC. The meeting of the 


Mixed Commission, with Mr Loveday (right) and Mr Yu (centre left). (AOIS photo) 
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its conception and remarkable in its consequen- 
ces. it has been success already and | am sure it 
will continue to see even great success as the 
‘modernisation process. We have the capability to 
be a partner in China’s development, the implica- 
tions of which are important for Australia both 
nationally and as part of the Asia-Pacific region. 

| should not jet this occasion pass without 
mentioning China’s participation in our Bicenten- 
nial Year. China will be one of the major foreign 
contributors to our bicentennial celebrations, with 
a tour by a Peking Operate troup, by providing 
fireworks for the opening ceremony on 1 January, 
participating in Expo 88 and the loaning of two 
giant pandas for exhibition in Melbourne and 
Sydney. In addition it will be providing as gifts for 
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the new Parliament House two traditional carved | 
stone lions and stone lamps. This generosity is 
greatly appreciated by all Australians and is a 
tangible sign of the warmth that exists between the 
two countries. 

in the fifteen years since the establishment of 
diplomatic relations, much has been achieved. 
Perhaps the most durable achievement has been 
the development of mutual understanding through 
people-to-people contacts. For the Australian 
Government's part, we are keen to go on building 
the friendship and links between the two coun- 
tries. Both have much to offer the other in 
technology, skills and culture. The foundation is 
firmly set and the prospect for growth could 
hardly be better. 


Address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Conference on the 
impact of Developments in Japan's Financial Markets on Asia and the Pacific, at the Australian 


National University, Canberra on 2 November: 


| understand that this significant conference has 
been some two years in tne planning. 

Given the international financial circumstances 
in which it is being held, | am wondering whether 
or not the organisers knew something they did not 
tell me about when they invited me to speak 
tonight! 

It certainly is a timely opportunity to consider 
the issues which are the subject of this conterence 
and how they relate to the broader relationship 
between Australia and Japan. Nobody needs 
reminding that the conference is occurring In a 
period of some turbulence in world financial 
markets. 

However, we have experienced turbulence of 
various kinds in the international economy since 
1970s, of course. 

We have had in this period two oil shocks, the 
rapid rise and then decline in inflationary pres- 
sures in the major industrial economies, and 
significant changes in real commodity prices. We 
have seen continued rapid structural changes in 
the, major economies, changes which have 
‘thrown up new pressures and opportunities for 
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countries around the world. But the current crisis 
once again reminds us of the essential link 
between the international financial and trading 
systems. 


The GATT founders understood these links. 


The GATT was predicated on stable exchange 
rates, at a time when capital flows were relatively 
small, and were mainly a residual of real trade 
flows. These links have tended to be overlooked 
or ignored in an increasingly doctrinaire approach 
to international economic issues and a situation of 
self interested inflexibility among international 
institutions. 

Yet the recent developments in the world 
finanical markets have to be interpreted as a major 
signal of loss of confidence in global economic 
management. 


Fortunately, there are now some belated signs 
of recognition not just by the United States but 
also by Germany and other European countries, 
and by Japan, of the fundamental needs of global 
economic management, including a much im- 
proved international coordination of policies. 
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Although we have to accept a situation in which 
international financial movements can massively 
outweigh the size of trade flows, the real econ- 
omic factors ultimately determine our economic 
performance. It is about these real and structural! 
factors that | want to talk this evening. 

Over the past decade or two we have seen the 
resilience of economies and how quickly they can 
adjust. Japan is one of the outstanding examples of 
this. 

| am not denying that there are grave stresses 
confronting the world economy which must be 
faced. Relatively slow world economic growth in 
the last few years, continued major economic 
imbalances in some OECD countries, volatility in 
exchange rates and large international capital 
flows have all added to the pressures on existing 
trading institutions and practices. 

These developments have contributed to an 
intensification of protectionist pressures, the re- 
emergence of bilateral trade frictions and a 
noticeable tendency for countries to seek bilateral! 
or regional deals to overcome their trade imbalan- 
ces. This is a counter to every interest all the 
countries in Asia and the Pacific, not just Australia 
and japan, have in the sound advancement of 
international trade. These developments have also 
contributed to the lack of confidence in global 
economic management that led to the financial 
Crisis. 

it would be tragic if, instead of a positive and 
constructive response to recent developments, we 
Saw a reversion to even further protectionist 
policies. Both japan and Australia have a vital 
interest in ensuring that this does not happen. 

We for our part will do all that we can to carry 
that message forward as strongly as we can. 
Fortunately and not surprisingly, these inter- 
national factors and domestic pressures have 
already led to broad economic and social change 
in Australia, in Japan, and in the whole region. 
japan’s success as a trade oriented nation, partial 
deregulation of its capital markets and a high 
savings ratio have led to its becoming the world’s 
largest capital exporter. 

The implications are not yet all that well 
understood yet. Your conference this week has a 
prime contribution to make in this respect. 

But it is apparent that Japan’s influence in the 
region as a major, attractive source of funds is set 
to grow. japan has, of course, benefited greatly, 
(in terms of its past growth and development) from 
progress towards a more liberal economic and 
trading order from the rapid expansion of world 
trade. 

But its very rise as a world economic power 
means that it must play a more active role in for- 
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ums concerned with managing the international 
economic order. in particular, we see ji as 
critically important that japan make a genuine and 
sustained contribution to further liberalisation in 
world markets. 

Furthermore, given jJapan’s weight in the West- 
ern Pacific region, it is also important that its 
influence in international forums be exercised in a 
way which reflects sensitivity to regional interests 
and perspectives. 

Of particular importance is japan’s response to 
the pressing need for further industrial restructur- 
ing as a result of its huge current account surplus 
and the high yen. What is occurring is the 
internationalisation of japan’s industry. 


manufacturing industry are shifting part of their 
production offshore, including to Australia and 
the region. It will be important for further regional 
development that the process of increased re- 
gional integration, in which Japan plays a major 
party, yields substantial benefits for the bost 
countries as well as japan. 

We hope that Japanese policies will lead to a 
reduction in Japan’s trade surplus to a level not so 
likely to cause friction. In particular, resolution of 
the surplus problem with the United States in a 
way that neither aggravates japan-United States 
relations nor damages the economic interests of 
third countries is vital. 

Though the U.S. fiscal imbalance is basic the 
causes of the surplus with the U.S. are, of course 
complex. They will not be resolved simply by 
pressures for measures to open markets in Japan ar 
by measures to increase protection in the U.S. 

Solutions will require coordinated policy ad- 
justments by a number of countries. in this 
respect, we welcome the policy change in Japan 
this year away from fiscal restraints in favour of 
expansion. 

We look forward to the further boost to 
domestic-led expansion which reform of the tax 
system (now on the japanese political agenda} will 
provide. 

At the same time it is critical that the U.S. make 
its contribution by strengthening measures to 
reduce its twin deficits — although we ac- 
knowledge that too rapid a reduction may not be 
desirable from the point of maintaining world 
growth. 

Nevertheless, liberalisation of Japan's trade 
barriers is an important and legitimate objective 
which will benefit Japan and its trading partners. It 
would demonstrate Japan’s commitmen’ 
international system. It would help tore 
trade surplus, if modestly. : 
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| need hardly add that Australia would see 
priority lying in the agricultural sector. Liberalisa- 
tion will not be accomplished without social costs 
to japan, of course. 


But this is a burden which other countries 
engaged in restructuring (including Australia) also 
have to bear. Adjusting to a new international 
economic and political role commensurate with 
its status as an economic power will not be an 
easy task for a traditionally inward looking coun- 
try like Japan. 

It is vital for regional and world growth and 
stability that the process of greater integration into 
the world system launched by Prime Minister 
Nakasone with the theme of ‘internationalisation’ 
be given every encouragement. It is vital that it be 
continued by Mr Nakasone’s successor. 


Recent changes in Australia have not been 
much less profound than those in Japan, though 
they are in some respects in sharp contrast to the 
Japanese experience. We are undergoing our own 
process of internationalisation, aimed at deepen- 
ing our understanding and involvement with the 
countries of the region, alongside our established 
ties. 

Australia’s position in world trade is entering a 
new phase. 


The sharp decline in our terms of trade for 
primary products — raw materials and agricul- 
tural produce — have made it clear that trade 
concentrated around these products alone cannot 
provide an assurance for Australia’s economic 
future, nor for its economic stability. 


Diversification of our export base and the 
reinvigoration of our manufacturing industries 
have become an important Australian objective. 
At the same time our traditional export industries 
will remain significant to us. 

The Government, since taking office in 1983, 
has, therefore, sought to promote a more efficient, 
open and outward-looking economy through a 
series of policies and institutional reforms. The 
first stage of this process was to set appropriate 
fiscal and monetary policies in place so as to 
tackle current account and budget deficits. 

We then turned to a number of institutional 
reforms: floating the Australian dollars, for exam- 
ple; deregulating our financial markets; liberalis- 
ing foreign investment in productive enterprises; 
and a wages policy which has increased produc- 
tivity and improved industrial relations. We have 
also introduced industry policies which promote 
restructuring, rationalisation and reform. We are 
addressing other microeconomic issues. 

These policies are starting to have the desired 
effect. We are also vigorously pursuing inter- 
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national initiatives to reverse world protectionism 
and the trend towards seeking bilateral solutions 
to complex international trade problems. In this 
approach to trade policy we must rely heavily on 
Japan’s support. 

Significantly our initiatives extend to putting our 
own protected manufacturing industries on the 
table, as part of a multilateral rollback and 
eventual elimination of barriers to market access. 
We are prepared to practise what we preach, as 
the Prime Minister stated very clearly in his recent 
address to the GATT in Geneva. 


Specifically, what do these changes in our 
respective countries and the situation in the world 
at large imply for the bilateral relationship? 
Structural change in Japan has clear implications 
for our trading relationship. The limited growth 
prospects for Japanese heavy industry will be 
reflected in our minerals and energy exports. 


Future growth will depend on the changes in 
the composition of trade. These are starting to 
happen. 


Japan’s new industrial structure ts throwing up 
challenges and opportunities which our manufac- 
turing and services industries are increasingly well 
placed to meet. The future of our region will lie in 
trade in higher value added products, in services, 
and in greater industrial integration and coopera- 
tion, now a subject of bilateral discussions be- 
tween Australian and Japanese officials. 


At the same time, we expect our traditional 
primary commodity products to continue to com- 
prise a large proportion of our exports to Japan. 
We have some problems, the importance of 
which should not be underestimated. We seek 
Japanese cooperation and understanding for their 
solution. 

in particular, we value highly the assurances 
from Japan’s political and business leaders that 
Japan will not resolve bilateral trade disputes at 
the expense of third countries. We would hope to 
be able to supply a wider range of agricultural 
products into increasingly less restricted markets 
in Japan over time. 

Thus, although the value of trade with Japan 
actually declined in 1986-87, we would expect to 
see Japan remain by far our most important 
trading partner, but with significant changes in the 
composition of trade over time. 

Other changes of consequence in the commer- 
cial relationship relate to the financial sphere. 
Japan has become our second largest source of 
foreign investment. It is playing a valuable role in 
creating employment and helping in the restruc- 
turing of Australia industry, particularly the de- 
velopment of the tourism industry. 
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Australia welcomes this increase in financial 
flows from Japan as a natural complement to our 
strong trading links and deregulation of our 
financial markets. We are keen to encourage 
further productive investment. In general we are 
seeking a heightened Japanese presence in Austra- 
lia. 

In tourism alone we expect to welcome up to 
250 000 Japanese people to Australia in our 
Bicentenary year. This growing human link adds a 
vital element to our relationship and as a multi- 
cultural society ourselves we welcome it. The 
relationship is also diversifying beyond the com- 
mercial sphere. 


With Japan assuming a greater role in inter- 
national political and security affairs, and Aus- 
tralia’s own influential political and strategic role 
in the Asia-Pacific region, we are both engaged in 
more dialogue on a range of foreign policy issues 
going beyond the purely bilateral relationship. 
These now form an important part of our regular 
Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee meetings. 
We share concerns about many issues, including 
regional security and development and disar- 
mament. 


Other regular discussions focus on aid to the 
South Pacific —- Australia as a significant aid 
donor to the region has welcomed Japan's 
recent announcement that it intends to provide 
substantial economic assistance to the South 
Pacific and Asian countries. We are interested in 
exploring possible opportunities for Australian 
industry to cooperate in implementating these 
inttatives. 


At the same time we seek Japan’s understanding 
that sympathy and support for the political aspira- 
tions of South Pacific countries are as important as 
economic aid. It is important to note in this 
context the strength of feeling in the South Pacific 
about the New Caledonia issue and the surprise of 
South Pacific countries — and even dismay — at 
the reduction in support in the United Nations for 
their position on New Caledonia. 


Looking to the future, we expect Japan to 
become even more important to Australia as our 
relationship matures. We and (I am sure) other 
countries in the region will be relying on Japan to 
exercise influential leadership in supporting an 
open world economic system, based on enlight- 
ened self interest. 


We, therefore, expect japan’s part in the 
Uruguay Round commensurate with the very 
considerable benefits it has received from an open 
international trading system. We would expect 
Japan’s financial markets to grow further in 
importance for Australia. 
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indeed, we contidently expect Japan to emerge 
as Australia’s largest source of international 
capital in the very near future. This will provide 
new opportunities for Australian firms. 

For example, they could consider the possible 
advantages of listing in Japan. It could open up an 
attractive source of capital; it could offer increas- 
ing contacts and markets; it could provide the 
basis for closer industrial cooperation. 

Financial liberalisation may also have implica- 
tions for Australian banks operating in Japan. 
Industry ought also to consider the possible 
advantages to competitiveness which can arise 
from denominating export contracts in yen. 

The Australia-Japan relationship today has en- 
tered a new phase. If it is to continue to prosper, 
we must throw out old perspectives and develop 
new ones appropriate to the changed circumstan- 
ces. 

We will require new and challenging visions — 
emphasising cooperation for example, and the 
application of new technologies to industrial and 
social development. We are looking at some of 
these prospects in bilateral discussions already. 

Similar displays of Australian initiative will be 
essential if we are to meet the new challenges. We 
will need to develop greater market expertise. 

We will need more Australians skilled in 
Japanese and other Asian languages. 

The Government is confident that the fun- 
damentals of the relationship with Japan are in 
good shape as we head into a different future. But, 
for the relationship to achieve its full potential in 
the future, greater account will need to be taken of 
the requirements for successful trade growth and 
restructuring within the economy of the whole 
Western Pacific. 

increasing regional integration, based on re- 
gional industrial cooperation, suggests a need to 
revise our traditional approaches to economic 
relations. Our bilateral relations have to be set 
always in the broader context of the East Asian 
region. 

They have to be set in terms of how countries in 
this region can cooperate in the cause of econ- 
omic growth and thereby contribute to the vigour 
of the world economy. This is an objective in 
which surely we all strongly share. 

Japan is playing a critical role in managing the 
huge adjustments now taking place in the world’s 
financial and other markets. 

Your conference is contributing in a major way 
to understanding the mutuality in this process. | 
welcome it for this reason and | commend those 
responsible for their valuable initiative in organis- 
ing it. 
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GATT: 40th Anniversary Celebrations and 43rd Session 
of the GATT Contracting Parties 


Speech by the Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, to the 43rd Session of the 
GATT Contracting Parties, in Geneva on 1 December: 


Yesterday we celebrated the 40th Anniversary 
of the GATT. 


if yesterday was a day for looking back, today 
must be a day for looking forward. There appears 
little in the fundamental principles of the GATT 
with which to take issue, but | think the big 
difficulty is that confidence in and reliance on the 
GATT appears to have lessened. For that reason, 
we must plan ahead by setting clear objectives to 
retrieve momentum and relevance for the GATT 
in tackling the problems in the international 
trading system. 

| can assure you that in this task you can count 
on our support because Australia is committed to 
the multilateral trading system. 

When | took up my portfolio responsibility as 
Minister for Trade Negotiations, it was clear to me 
that the Uruguay Round would be a central part of 
this process of arresting the decline in the world 
trading system, and giving it new confidence and 
direction. Therefore, | believe that we must all 
work hard to maintain the existing GATT as the 
foundation upon which we would add the out- 
come of the Uruguay Round, so as to build an 
organisation which will be relevant for both 
international trade and trade policy formulation in 
to the next century. 


This is not an easy task. Trade performance in 
the past two years has not picked up, and only 
modest gains are expected in 1988. Some of the 
blame must be laid at the door of Governments 
who by direct intervention have ignored the 
realities of the market place. The international 
stockmarket crash also emphasises the import- 
ance of seeking to open up trade opportunities. It 
underlines the necessity of Governments adopting 
domestic policies which are aimed at getting the 
economic fundamentals right. 


We must give encouragement to the use of 
current multilateral mechanisms in the GATT as 
part of our attempt to defuse bilateral trade 
disputation. in the present difficult circumstances, 
we should remind ourselves that international 
consultation and cooperation will bear more fruit 
than Government funded and promoted trade 
wars. Ad hoc and bilateral solutions to disputes 
have a propensity to establish international prac- 
tices which have the effect of ensuring that the 
principles of trade liberalisation and economic 
growth never become everyday practice. 


Mr Chairman, we have embarked upon a 
course of negotiations in the Uruguay Round to 
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achieve in the long-term substantial trade liberal- 
isation in a wide range of sectors. However, while 
we have set out long-term objectives, we, as 
Governments and as political individuals, have to 
manage our affairs in a much shorter timetrame. 

We all face pressure from domestic interest 
groups who argue that protectionist policies 
proposed or implemented in other countries 
justify similar short-term responses. None of us 
wants to respond to these pressures with policies 
which would restrain trade. Neither can we totally 
ignore them. To meet these pressures, we need 
early results from the Uruguay Round. We cer- 
tainly cannot think of trade liberalisation as 
exclusively a long-term objective. We cannot put 
aside for four years the implementation of solu- 
tions to basic problems in the international trading 
system. 

We need to set ourselves four 
objectives. 

First, we must scrupulously implement our 
standstill and rollback commitments which pro- 
vide reinforcement of the trade liberalisation 
principles of the GATT. 

Second, we must implement policies designed 
to reduce inefficiencies in national economies 
and reduce domestic pressures for protection. 

Third, we must use the GATT processes for 
consultation and dispute settlement to obviate 
resort to bilateral solutions which impair the trade 
of other parties. 

Finally, we must put in place in the shortest 
possible timeframe, in the context of the Uruguay 
Round, measures which will begin to reverse the 
undermining of the open multilateral trading 
system. 

Australia believes that we should set our sights 
on a mid-term ministerial level review of Uruguay 
Round progress towards the end of 1988. We 
must be ambitious in our aspirations for such a 
review because our domestic constituencies are 
impatient for results. We must aim for an accept- 
able package of results that will firmly set the 
direction of the final outcome from the Uruguay 
Round. oe 

This mid-term package should include at least 
the following elements. | 
è For agriculture: early relief measures and 

agreement on the long-term objectives; 
© For market access: agreement on approaches to 

achieve general reductions and barriers to 
access, and reductions themselves to be 
negotiated in 1989; = 


immediate 
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@ For tropical products: significant reductions in 
barriers to market access; 

@ For services: agreement on a general frame- 
work; 

è For dispute settlement: improved rules; 

@ For functioning of the GATT: new arrange- 
ments for greater ministerial involvement and 
for trade policy surveillance. 

Any mid-term package must address all issues 
in the round, although the measure of progress 
will differ among topics. Australia for its part is 
committed to the preservation and improvement 
of the multilateral trading system. In this we 
recognise that we cannot approach the negotia- 
tions as a ‘single issue’ country if we are to expect 
others to respond. Obviously, in any mid-term 
review, agriculture is important to us. 

The Australian economy is being restructured as 
a matter of conscious policy to ensure that our 
manufacturing sector becomes increasingly ex- 


GATT: the first forty years 


by Arthur Dunkel* 


In the first year that the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade was in effect, 1948, the value of 
world trade amounted to some U.S.$57 billion. In 
1986, it was worth more than U.S.$2100 billion. 
Over the same period, the volume of trade in 
manufactured goods multiplied more than twenty 
times. That is a lot of trade to keep moving but, 
simply stated, that is exactly GATT’s role. 


GATT can be regarded as providing the high- 
way rules for world trade. Traffic will only flow 
freely if drivers not only agree on the rules of the 
road but actually obey them. The rules of GATT 


* Arthur Dunkel has been GATT’s Director-General 
since 1980. He is of Swiss nationality and was born in 
1932. Educated in Lisbon, Portgual, Fribourg and the 
University of Lausanne, Switzerland, Mr. Dunkel began 
a career in the Swiss Civil Service when he joined the 
Federal Office for Foreign Economic Affairs in 1956. For 
some years he was responsible for OECD affairs and 
then for cooperation with developing countries, becom- 
ing his country’s Permanent Representative to GATT in 
1971. In 1976, Mr. Dunkel was appointed delegate of 
the Swiss Government for trade agreements with the 
rank of Ambassador Plenipotentiary. He led the Swiss 
delegation to the Tokyo Round and to negotiations in 
UNCTAD, before taking up his present post. Mr. Dunkel 
is married and has two children. 


The GATT has had only three Directors-General in its 
forty years. Mr. Dunkel’s predecessor was Mr. Olivier 
Long, also from Switzerland. The original Executive 
Secretary and latterly Director-General of GATT was Mr. 
Eric Wyndham White, an Englishman. 
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posed to the bench mark of international com- 
parative advantage. Similarly, with regard to trade 
in services, we consider that we should develop 
our industries on what we can do best compared 
with others. 

For Australia this is neither a less painful 
exercise nor one which is more politically palat- 
able than it is for any other country. It is a more 
acceptable process, if we do it together. The 40th 
Anniversary of the GATT is just the occasion to 
renew our commitment to its basic principles and 
to restate our determination‘to collective action to 
reform and strengthen the international trading 
system. 

But most of all, | suggest that, what the mid-term 
review should aim to do, is to go beyond the 
rhetorical achievements we have made over the 
last twelve months, to include the first real 
measures which will be recognised as practical 
results. 


are simple in essence. They provide for non- 
discrimination, fair competition, the rational 
settlement of disputes, trade liberalisation, the use 
of tariffs rather than quotas and so on. When they 
are permitted to work, world trade can expand in 
a healthy manner and traders and investors can 
make plans and take decisions with reasonable 
confidence and security. And consumers benefit 
also. 

The idea of a multilateral set of rules governing 
national trade policies and. international trade 
relations was not new in the 1940s, but it was only 
after the great depression of the 1930s and the 
trauma of the second world war — which could 
be said to have had some of its roots in protection- 
ist and nationalistic policies — that governments 
had the courage and ability to transform the idea 
into reality. 

The twenty-three countries which were the 
founders of the GATT believed that it was only a 
temporary arrangement which would give way 
quickly to a much more comprehensive Internat- 
ional Trade Organisations under the umbrella of 
the United Nations. in the event, the [TO never 
came about and, in its place, the GATT has 
survived — albeit on a provisional basis — until 
this day. From 23 countries, its membership has 
grown to 95 (accounting for nearly 90 per cent of 
world trade), with a number of countries negotiat- 
ing their accession as | write. Credible multilateral! 
trade rules are as attractive and critical to govern- 
ments now as they were forty years ago. 
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Naturally, the GATT has had its periods of 
achievement and its times of failure. However, the 
first twenty-five years of GATT’s life were remark- 
able for the pace and extent to which tariffs and 
many quantitative restrictions were lowered and 
dismantled. It is no accident that that is the very 
period in which the world economy and world 
trade grew, on average, faster than at any other 
comparable period this century — in fact, some 
5% and 8⁄2 per cent per year, respectively. 

In the past fifteen years, GATT nations have 
been unable to sustain the post-war success story. 
Many aspects of the world economy have gone 
awry: debt, exchange rate movements, major 
trade and budgetary imbalances, commodity and 
fuel prices, slower economic growth, and growing 
resistance to industrial change have all conspired 
in one way or another to hamper the pace of trade 
liberalisation and trade growth. 

Indeed, the GATT system has been under 
attack. Not so much through open challenge as 
disregard of its precepts in the practical conduct of 
their policies by governments. Despite the lessons 
of history, some of the previously unchallenged 
principles of GATT have, on occasion, been 
forgotten in the largely fruitless search for quick, 
painless answers to deep-seated problems — 
problems relating, more often than not, to the 
need for industrial and social change. 

The GATT rules exist to help governments cope 
with change. If governments are unable to do so, 
and seek to block the process of change by 
protectionist means, then trade growth will slow 
down and with it the rise in living standards. That 
is exactly what has happened as some govern- 
ments have sought relief through new forms of 
import restriction or attempted to give their traders 
a competitive edge through subsidies. 

But the trading world of the 1980s is, in any 
case, not that of the 1940s: 

@ high technology has revolutionised production 
processes and accelerated the pace of change 
of products available to the consumer 

è for many countries services have begun to 
account for a high proportion of their foreign 
trade 

è the rapid movement of capital around the 
world is having a significant effect on trade with 
investment and production decisions becoming 
increasingly ‘globalised’ 

è and while many developing countries remain 
poor and dependent upon single commodities, 
others have sprinted ahead to produce goods 
not just cheaply but with an unparalleled degree 
of technical sophistication. 

All these trends are bringing benetits for world 
trade but have made us think carefully about the 
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Mr Paul Volcker, former Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board of the United States. Mr Volcker was the 
keynote speaker at the morning session on 30 Novem- 
ber. (Photo by L. Bianco, Geneva) 


adequacy of GATT in the new trading world. 
These and other considerations, related both to 
the opportunities and the challenges of present 
trends — underlay the decision taken in Septem- 
ber 1986 to launch the Uruguay Round. 

While the GATT has completed, successfully, 
seven rounds of Multilateral Trade Negotiations in 
the past, the Uruguay Round is unique. Certainly, 
it covers traditional areas related to market access 
like tariffs and non-tariff measures, including 
issues of special relevance to developing coun- 
tries. But the Round will go much deeper than 
that. On one level, it will seek to tackle the 
problems which have tended to erode confidence 
in the system, for instance, trade in agriculture, 
textiles and clothing, the ‘safeguard’ rules on 
emergency import protection, and subsidies. At a 
second level, it will seek to make the GATT more 
responsive to developments in the trading en- 
vironment, through possible institutional changes 
and through the exploration of new issues like the 
trade aspects of intellectual property rights and of 
investment. And, at a third level, the single 
political undertaking of the Uruguay Round in- 
cludes an important negotiation on trade in 
services. 

The GATT is in a fortunate position in that it has 
the chance — through the Uruguay Round, to 
reforge its own future. We are in the midst of a 
process from which will emerge a new trading 
system for the 1990s and beyond. Indeed, having 
reached forty, the GATT is now planning a 
particularly vigorous middle-age. 
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Ministers attending the 40th Anniversary of the GATT 
in Geneva, on 30 November 


H.E. Mr Hernan Bichi 
The Honourable Pat Carney 


H.E. Mr Willy de Clercq 


The Honourable Michael john Duffy, MP 


= HE. Ambassador Paulo Tarso Flecha de Lima 


a l HE. Ms Anita Gradin 


H.E. Mr Robert Graf 
H.E. Mr Enrique Iglesias 
H.E. Mr Hamish McLeod 
_ The Honourable Michael Moore 
H.E. Mr Kurt Mosbakk 
H.E. Mr Michel Noir 
H.E. Mr Rachmat Saleh 
H.E. Mr Pertti Salolainen 
H.E. Mr Laurits Tgrnaes 
HE. Dr Mahbub Ul Haq 
H.E. Mr Sosuke Uno 
H.E. Mr Péter Veress 


H.E. Ambassador Clayton Yeutter 
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Minister of Finance 
Chile 


Minister for International Trade 
Canada 


Member of the Commission 

External Relations and Trade Policy | __ 
Commission of the European Communities 
(EC) 7 


Minister for Trade Negotiations 
Australia 


Representative of the President. of 
Brazil 


Minister for Foreign Trade 
Sweden 


Federal Minister of Economic Affairs 
Austria 


Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Uruguay 


Secretary for Trade and Industry 
Hong Kong 





Minister of Overseas Trade and Marketing 
New Zealand 


Minister of Trade and Shipping 
Norway 


Minister for Foreign Trade 
France 


Minister of Trade 
Indonesia 


Minister for Foreign Trade 
Finland 


Minister for Agriculture 
Denmark (EC-Presidency) 


Minister for Commerce, Planning and Development 
Pakistan 


Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Japan 


Minister for Foreign Trade 
Hungary 


United States Trade Representative 
United States 
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The economics of multiculturalism 


Speech by the Minister for Immigration, Ethaic Affairs and Local Government, and Minister Assisting 
the Prime Minister for Multicultural Affairs, Mr Mick Young, MP, on the economics of multicultural- 


ism, at Flinders University on 3 December: 


| welcomed the invitation to speak here today 
because the title of this conterence reflects anew 
perspective on multiculturalism. 

The social justice dimension of multiculturalism 
acknowledges that all Australians. irrespective of 
their background, have the right to participate as 
full and equal members of the community. They 
are entitled to a fair go and a fair share, which is 
what our policy of access and equity is all about. 

But multiculturalism also has an economic 
dimension. It arises from the need to make fuli and 
effective use of all the nation’s human resources. 

To treat a protion of the population unequally 
whether by discrimination, neglect, ignorance or 
insensitivity, is to waste human resources. To get 
the best out of our economy, we must utilise all 
our available talent at its optimum level. 

Public awareness of the economic benefits of 
multiculturalism is almost non-ex:stent. This con- 
ference and the work that follows it can change 
that. | take it as my task to suggest a thematic 
framework for your deliberations. 

Policies of assimilation and restrictive immigra- 
tion which characterised much of Australia’s 
history, are now universally recognised as unac- 
ceptable. 

Most countries have now come to recognise the 
social and economic benefits that flow from the 
recognition and utilisation of cultural diversity. 

in Australia, we are particularly fortunate in 
having one of the most culturally diverse popula- 
tions of anywhere in the world. Our human 
resources are our greatest asset. 

in the light of this prevailing world view, it is 
astonishing to listen to some of the bizarre 
propositions put forward by John Stone, who only 
last week argued that we should be preventing 
non-English speakers migrating to Australia and 
thereby save government funds by cutting back on 
English language teaching. This ignores the ben- 
efits that immigration has brought to this country; 
it advocates a policy that exploits the skills of 
immigrants while denying them the right to 
participate fully and equitably im our society. 

Let me assure you that the Government has no 
intention of heeding such nonsense. Indeec the 
arguments put forward show a remarkable econ- 
omic nativity. 

| would have thought that any economist, 
particularly one with years of experience in the 
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public service, would realise that the cost of 
providing English language training to immigrants 
is a remarkably inexpensive way of providing 
Australia will skills, education and training that 
would otherwise cost millions of dollars. 

We have recently been forced to accept a 
fundamental change in the way in which we see 
our future as a nation; a change that has largely 
taken place during the life of this government. 


This change springs from the recognition that 
the world economic environment which con- 
tributed to our development and prosperity has 
changed dramatically. We can no longer expect 
to rely on minerai and agricultural exports to 
sustain and improve our living standards. 

The challenge that now faces us is to make the 
necessary structural adjustments to Compete in 
todays international market place. When we talk 
about adjustment and we all think that it is a good 
idea, | suspect, but not for ourselves ... it is. 
something which ought to happen to someone 
else, 

Adjustment is a continuing process, we Cannot 
rest back on our laurels at any stage, what we 
must do is master the fine tuning of ongoing 
change. 

john Button recently said that debate in Austra- 
lia ‘ought to be about trade, trade, trade, because 
that is the fundamental that we have to be 
concerned about as nation’. | agree. 

When we speak about trade, we should bear in 
mind that the very character of our trade interests 
is changing dramatically. We are moving away 
from our traditional trading partners. We must 
now develop new products and services for these 
new markets. 

in the early 1950s, for example, only one- 
quarter of our exports were sold to non-English 
speaking countries. Today it is three-quarters. 

Seven of Australia’s ten largest export markets 
in 1986 were non-English speaking countries. 
These seven countries, four of them in Asia, 
accounted for almost half (47.4 percent) of 
Australian exports. 

Moreover, our ten fastest growing markets over 
the last five years have all been non-English 
speaking countries. In fact our immigration 
programs have a lot to do with these changes. It’s 
not just a one way street, for example, our 
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business migration program opens up new win- 
dows of opportunities for exporting. 


This diversification of Australia’s trade interests 
is now being complemented by policies designed 
to expand our export base; to reduce our depen- 
dence on commodities and to increase our 
exports of manufactures and services. In becom- 
ing more successful, more competitive, we 
become more efficient. 


This Government has already removed many of 
the financial barriers which traditionally prevent a 
better economic performance by this country. | 
believe that our immigration and multicultural 
policies are removing many of the cultural and 
linguistic barriers that have plagued our labour 
force and our entrepreneurial capacity: 


®© We have removed barriers in the labour 
market, to allow us to maximise the use of the 
skilled labour available to us both in Australia 
and from overseas. 

è We have improved access to education and 
training, which will allow Australians born 
overseas to make optimum use of their skills 
and education. 

@ We have taken steps to improve the recognition 
and utilisation of overseas qualifications. 

@ We have broken down cultural barriers, which 
have prevented us from making full use of the 
diversity of languages and cultural skills avail- 
able in this country. 


But Government action alone is not enough. A 
particular responsibility rests with the managers 
and professionals who run our large enterprises. 
The changed (and changing) composition of the 
Australian workforce requires new and more 
flexible managerial skills. 

For example the national labour consultative 
council, a tripartite forum, has suggested that 
productivity improvements of up to 20 per cent 
can be achieved through improved personnel 
practices. Some of the benefits could be lower 
levels of staff turnover, less industrial unrest, fewer 
accidents, less compensation claims, and better 
cooperation both on the shopfloor and with 
management. 


The lesson is clear. In their courses in industrial 
relations and personnel practice Australian man- 
agement schools and tertiary institutions should 
take full account of the ethnically and culturally 
diverse workforce which their graduates will have 
to manage. 

In other disciplines, such as law, medicine, 
accounting, and teaching, the training of profes- 
sionals needs to take account of the diverse 
clientele that they will encounter in the market 
place. 
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As a matter of efficiency, as much as fairness, 
we cannot allow cultural ignorance for other 
communication barriers) to result in illness being 
misdiagnosed, consumers being denied their 
rights, people misunderstanding their tax 
liabilities, or the learning difficulties of students 
being misinterpreted. 

The national policy on languages includes 
funds to encourage tertiary institutions to start 
addressing these issues as a normal part of the 
training and development of professionals. Doc- 
tors and nurses, managers and accountants, 
lawyers and police, trade union leaders and 
teachers all need to have cross-cultural training 
incorporated into their educational. curriculum. 

The changing strcture of the Australian econ- 
omy also has substantial ramifications for Aus- 
tralia’s multicultural workforce. 

in moving from an industrial to a post-industrial 
economy, the skills and knowledge we require of 
our workforce have changed substantially. 

As in other countries, traditional techniques of 
high volume, standardised production are in- 
creasingly giving way to flexible production 
systems, especially in manufacturing. We need 
broadly skilled staff at all levels of the production 
process. Narrow job assignments are being re- 
placed by broader job classifications as we 
develop a multiskilled workforce. 


The Government is encouraging the removal of 
artificial barriers that prevent men and women 
working to their full potential and satisfaction. 
Where individuals have the capability and desire, 
they should be able to take on additiona! skills, 
with, of course, appropriate training and reward. 
This does not mean we advocate throwing out the 
work structures that have evolved in our society 
over the last 200 years and are embodied in 
awards, rather it means there shold be more 
flexibility for people to work across artificial 
boundaries. A local example will be evidence in 
the building of submarines. 


We, therefore, face massive challenges in 
retraining immigrant workers, particularly in such 
industries as textile clothing and footwear and 
heavy engineering. The special labour adjustment 
packages devised for the restructuring of these 
industries have had to take particular account of 
the circumstances and needs of immigrant work- 
ers. 

Immigration and provision of English as a 
second language will continue to complement 
domestic skills formation in a way which balances 
our economic needs with the social, family and 
humanitarian imperatives that guide our policies 
in this area. 
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We need to attract to Australia people with 
skills, business acumen and entrepreneurial drive, 
no matter what their linguistic backgrounds. 


The difficulty faced by some groups of im- 
migrants in having their overseas qualifications 
recognised sometimes reflects a hidden form of 
protectionism — that of certain trades and profes- 
sions that regulate supply nominally in the name 
of maintaining Australian standards, but often for 
less altruistic reasons. 


As we internationalise the Australian economy, 
and expose industry to the stimulus of inter- 
national competition, we should not exclude 
examinztion of the restrictive practices in the 
trades and professions. 


| appreciate that the recognition of overseas 
qualifications is a complex and sensitive subject. 

But we must also be conscious that a narrow 

definition of national interests can work tc the 

detriment of our real interests. At a time when 
skills formation is a national priority, | often think 
that we are wasting much of the talent that exists 
among those people who have migrated here. 

To give you an example, the Commonwealth 

Tertiary Education Commission recently funded a 

survey of 5000 people from non-English speaking 

backgrounds who were undertaking vocationally 
oriented advanced ESL courses at TAFE colleges 
around Australia. The survey disclosed that: 

è less than half of the students who had enjoyed 
skilled jobs abroad were similarly employed in 
Australia; 

è jess than one in four who had office jobs were 
so employed here; and that 

è jess than one in six who had previously held 
professional or technical jobs were utilising 
those skills in Australia. 


The enormous waste of skills and talert in- 
dicated by these statistics is highly alarming. and 
the Government has given a high priority to redres- 
sing this situation. 

The relevance of multiculturalism to Australia’s 
current economic challenges does not stop with 
the recognition of overseas qualifications. 


For too long Australia relied on its natural 
physical endowments for its prosperity, most of 
our exports were grown on farms or dug out of the 
ground. Our human resources remained neglec- 
ted. School retention rates were very low — since 
1982 it has jumped from 36 percent to over 50 
percent to year 12 in 1987. 

The Government has set a goal of 65 percent 
retention rate to year 12 by 1992. This means that 
the final years of secondary education have to be 
more attractive and relevant to a wider range of 
young people. There needs to be an emphasis on 
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skills formation in schools. There also needs to be 
a broadening of training opportunities outside the 
secondary school system. 


Tertiary institutions also need to gear them- 
selves up to provide relevant courses to the 
changing needs of its students. This is already 
happening. Since 1983 enrolments in the tertiary 
sector have risen by 37 000 — and capital funds 
for higher education are up by 43 percent over the 
same period. Further increases in retention rates 
will demand innovative changes in the tertiary 
sector. 


Increasing the skills of our workforce is Critical 
to the development of a more efficient and 
competitive economy. The best example is the 
huge increase in women’s participation in the 
workforce. In the last four years women’s par- 
ticipation has increased from 45 percent to 49 
percent. 


in fact a higher proportion of girls than boys stay 
at school until year 12. | suggest a lot of these girls 
are the children of immigrants striving to expand 
their choices . . . choices that were not available 
to their parents. 


Our reservoir of community languages, can also 
make a substantial contribution to Australia’s 
trade and economic needs. The language of 
international trade is not English, but the language 
of the customer. 


We do not live in a monolingual world, in fact 
the majority of the world’s population neither 
understands nor speaks English. 


| noted before that Australia’s fastest growing 
export markets are non-English speaking coun- 
tries. 


| don’t mean to suggest that our business 
negotiators must be able to speak Arabic or 
Mandarin, although that might be preferable to 
relying on the buyer's intepreter, rather, the 
benefit of a second language is the improvec 
understanding of culture, behaviour and values 
that come with language. 


Such insight is important not just for those who 
negotiate the export sales, but also for those 
engaged in design, production, services and 
promotion. 


In a recent survey of the top 320 Australian 
companies by the Asian Studies Council, one in 
five companies said they would give ‘greater or 
much greater priority’ to job applicants with 
knowledge or experience of Asia. 

This view is also to be found in the new 
employment practices of the Australian Govern- 
ment. Up until the 1970s for example, the 
recruitment practices of the then Department cf 
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Foreign Affairs stressed attributes like ‘substantial 
Australian background’ and ‘Australian identity’. 
Now the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
wants a foreign service more representative of 
Australia’s multicultural population, in order to 
tap the skills and cross-cultural experience of 
Australians from non-English speaking back- 
grounds. 

It is remarkable, therefore, that Australia’s 
linguistic resources have been allowed to de- 
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teriorate. Over the last twenty-five years the 
proportion of secondary school students studying 
a language other than English declined by a 
quarter. Over the last six years alone the decline at 
the matriculation level has been over one third. At 
the same time our trade competitors have been 
enriching their language resources. What we need 
to do is to encourage the development of lan- 
guage learning curriculums and testing procedures 
that meet the learning needs of both English 


Tongan students at Canberra High School. They are from left: Simote Finau, Saideh Kent, Alani Uate, Jane Reuter and 


Ahosiui Naupoto. (AOIS photo) 
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speaking students and native speakers. Such 
assistance would encourage more students to 
continue learning a second language. 

it is not only in the realm of language skills that 
multiculturalism can contribute to Australia’s 
economic advantage. The number of immigrants 
from the Middle East, for example, has grown 
significantly in recent times, so has the number of 
Government and Religious Missions from that 
region. Our exports to the Middle East now total 
some $1.6 billion. 

Part of that export revenue is generated by the 
Hallal Meat Trade which last year earned Austra- 
lia $116 million, mainly from the rapidly growing 
Middie East market. There are some 200000 
Muslims in Australia and the Australian Fecera- 
tion of Islamic Councils plays a crucial role in the 
systems of supervised slaughter for Middle East 
export mutton. 

At present we also have a $300 million live 
sheep trade with the Middle East. The value added 
potential of this trade is substantial. A few weeks 
ago, for example, Australia’s first Islamic abattoir 
was opened in Melbourne. This is just one 
example of the way in which Australia’s cultural 
diversity contributes to our economic growth. 

Tourism is another area in which there is 
considerable scope to capitalise on Australia’s 
ethnic and cultural diversity. The number of 
tourists visiting Australia is rising swiftly. 


The number of short-term visitors to Australia 
has nearly trebled over the past decade. Approxi- 
mately one third of these visitors now come from 
non-English speaking countries. In the last five 
years the number of Japanese tourists, for exam- 
ple, has more than doubled. japan has displaced 
Britain as our third largest source of tourists. 

Increasingly the daily newspapers feature job 
advertisements seeking people with some kaow- 
ledge of japanese, the jobs range from tour guides 
to scuba divers. QANTAS has had to recruit 
Japanese speaking cabin crew from Tokyo. Since 
1983 there are 70 000 more jobs in the tourism 
sector. 

We are only just beginning to appreciate that 
the diversity of our multicultural society helps to 
make Australia a more attractive destination for 
tourists. 

| started off today’s address by saying that it is 
time we re-appraised our perception of multicui- 
turalism in the light of Australia’s current econ- 
omic development. | do not mean that we need to 
diminish our traditional emphasis on the social 
justice dimensions of multiculturalism. 

Multiculturalism has much to contribute to the 
economic challenges now facing Australia. There 
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is a whole range of economic policy issues that 

have a multicultural dimension. Today I’ve tried 

to sketch a few of them: 

è the need to make effective use of the skills and 
talents of all Australians 

è the increasing extent of Australia’s trade with 
non-English speaking countries 

è the managerial demands of working with a 
multicultural workforce 

@ the professional demands of servicing an eth- 
nically and culturally diverse clientele 

è the retraining requirements of immigrants affec- 
ted by the restructuring of certain industries 

è the language demands of a post-industrial, 
technology-intensive economy 

@ the protectionist sentiment in some trades and 
professions that inhibit the productive use of 
people with overseas qualifications 

è the way that our cultural diversity can con- 
tribute to our export and tourism industries 
and 

è the contribution that Australia’s community 
language speakers can make to furthering our 
trade and diplomatic interests. 

it is certainly the intention of this Government, 
and of its Office of Multicultural Affairs, to ensure 
that the economic benefits of multiculturalism are 
most closely assessed in the future, and that 
policies in this area are developed in a more 
purposeful fashion. 

But the onus is not only on the Government tc 
reshape our attitudes to multiculturalism. The 
business community, industry, our institutions and 
trade unions must move with us. 

People such as yourselves have a great deal tc 
contribute. You can provide a lead in suggesting 
new ways in which multiculturalism can con- 
tribute to enhancing our future economic pros- 
pects. 

This conference, for me, is a welcome indica- 
tion of your enthusiasm to do so. It shows your 
resolve to join the Government in facing the 
challenge before us. |, for one, will be following 
the outcomes of this conference with great in- 
terest. 
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Australia-Papua New Guinea relations 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the Parliamentary Lunch for the Prime Minister 
of Papua New Guinea, Mr Paias Wingti, in Canberra, on 9 December: 


It is my very great pleasure today to welcome 
you to Canberra on your first visit to Australia as 
Prime Minister. 

Australia and Papua New Guinea have a strong 
and a very special relationship, one which is 
firmly based on a shared history, a shared 
participation in the dynamic growth of the West- 
ern Pacific region and, most importantly, the 
warm friendship of our two peoples. 

_ My own association with and affection for 
-Papua New Guinea date back to my involvement 
as ACTU advocate in a wage case for Local 
Officers in 1965. Since then | have followed 
-events in Papua New Guinea closely; and | made 
sure that Papua New Guinea was the first nation | 
visited after | became Prime Minister in 1983. | 
have since visited twice and had the pleasure on 
the last occasion of experiencing the pride with 
which Papua New Guineans entered their second 
decade of independence. 

Papua New Guinea has been an independent 
nation now for twelve years, and it is significant 
that you, Mr Prime Minister, are the first leader of 
a new generation of Papua New Guineans whose 
principal experience has been of independence. 

Throughout the South Pacific, nations are facing 
up to the new challenges of established member- 
ship of the world community. In many of these 
nations, the issues now are concerned with 
complex economic management, sophisticated 
foreign policy choices and profound social ques- 
tions, It is, therefore, natural that members of this 
generation should seek to redefine Papua New 
Guinea’s place in the world and its key foreign 
relationships. 

That they should initiate such a wide-ranging 
document as the joint Declaration of Principles 
guiding relations between Papua New Guinea 
and Australia is testimony to the strength of our 
ties In a new era. 

Mr Wingti and | signed that Declaration this 
morning. 

The Declaration represents the recognition by 
both our Governments of the enduring impor- 
tance of the relationship between us and of the 
way in which that relationship is changing over 
the years. 

Its themes are mutuality, reciprocity and con- 
sultation. 
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it stresses the sovereign equality of our two 
countries and the linkage between all elements in 
our relationship, so that decisions on any issue 
should be taken with due regard for the relation- 
ship as a whole. it spans the entire range of our 
contacts, which includes trade, investment, trans- 
port, communications, aid, defence, jegal 
cooperation and border administration. 

it is, first and foremost, an intelligent document 
which confirms the worth of existing arran- 
gements while opening the way for new arran- 
gements to be concluded under its ambit. 

As part of measures to deepen our relationship | 
have been encouraging my Ministers to visit > 
Papua New Guinea and would urge Papua New ~ 
Guinean Ministers to visit Australia for regular 
discussions with their counterparts on issues of 
mutual interest. 

On economic issues, the direction and priorities 
of your economy are now of course firmly in 
Papua New Guinean hands. We applaud the 
progress made to date in defining those priorities, 
setting achievable targets and moving to im- 
plement them. We recognise the pressures on 
Papua New Guinea’s economy and the urgency of 
developing strategies to meet the demands of a 
growing population with rising expectations. Aus- 
tralia has been and will continue to be a commit- 
ted, responsible partner in Papua New Guinea's 
development. The joint Declaration of Principles 
makes this plain even as it, rightly, removes ‘aid 
issues’ from the centre of our bilateral stage. 

The way is open for Australia and Papua New 
Guinea to continue to engage in and promote 
fully cooperative activities of mutual benefit. For 
exampel we have just this month completed a 
jointly funded resource-mapping project between 
CSIRO and Papua New Guinea’s Department of 
Agriculture and Livestock. Papua New Guinea 
now possesses perhaps the most comprehensive 
store of information on its land resources of any 
developing country. 

The cooperative and friendly character of the 
ties between us assume even greater importance 
in view of the developments taking place in our 
region. 

Without in any sense being alarmist, | have said 
on a number of occasions that the South Pacific is 
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now a less stable place than it was when my 
Government came to office in 1983. 

| refer to the uncertainty over the future of New 
Caledonia, the unwelcome interest displayed in 
our region by Libya, and of course the troubling 
implications of the two military coups in Fiji. 

My Government was dismayed at the events in 
Fiji and we have not as yet recognised any 
government in that country. | believe the coups 
have made much clearer the potential for regional 
instability and have consequently underlined the 
importance of countries such as Australia and 
Papua New Guinea cooperating closely to 
achieve our mutual goal of peace and prosperity 
in the region. 

We have cooperated in the efforts of our region 
to terminate nuclear testing at Moruroa Atoll, to 
resolve the problems in New Caledonia, and to 
bring into being the South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone Treaty. 

In all these efforts the South Pacific Forum, of 
which Australia and Papua New Guinea are 
members, has been a valuable sounding board for 
regional problems and a useful means of co- 


ordinating action to help solve those problems. 

In line with the view the Forum expressed in 
Apia, and in line with the Vancouver CHOGM, | 
took the opportunity of my recent visit to Moscow 
to ask Soviet leaders to ratify the Treaty of 
Rarotonga in a full and unambiguous fashion. 
They have said they will consider their position 
again. 

A strong and constructive relationship between 
Australia and Papua New Guinea, both bilaterally 
and through institutions such as the South Pacific 
Forum, is one of the essential requirements for the 
maintenance of peace and stability in the South 
Pacific. 

And this brings me again to the Declaration Mr 
Wingti and | signed this morning. It marks a new 
phase in our relations with Papua New Guinea. 
Future discussions, like those this morning, will be 
between friends who are equal friends: fully 
consulting each other when common interests are 
involved; vigorous in making our point when we 
disagree; but strongly supporting each other on 
the much more numerous occasions when we 
agree. 





The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, with the Papua New Guinean High Commissioner, Mr J. Bernard Songo in 
Canberra on 10 December. (AOIS photo) 
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Parliament 


Visit by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, to 
North and South America 


‘Statement to Parliament by Mr Michael Duffy, 


MP, on 7 October: 

Mr Duffy — | would like to report to the House 
on the outcome of my visit to Canada, the United 
States of America, Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay 
from 11 to 29 September. From the outset, | would 
like to report that in the United States and the 
various Cairns group capitals visited, | received 
many expressions of appreciation for the positive 
contribution made by the former Minister for 
Trade, Mr Dawkins, in progressing the movement 
for world agricultural trade reform and for his 
most effective leadership as Chairman of the 
Cairns group. The purpose of my visit to the 
United States was to register strongly Australia’s 
concerns with several of the proposals contained 
in two trade Bills currently being considered by 
the Congress. The two versions of the Trade Bill, 
which were originated in each of the Houses of 
Congress, are in the process of being negotiated to 
a single Bill by a joint conference which includes 
members of both Houses. The Bill agreed to by the 
conference will then be returned to both Houses 
for ratification before forwarding to the President 
for his agreement or veto. Many of the proposals 
in the present versions of the Bill are protectionist 
in intent and unfortunately accurately reflect the 
current mood which countries like Australia must 
fight — the alternative is to allow the undermining 
of the international trade system to the detriment 
of all countries. 

While in Washington | met with 10 congress- 
men — all of whom are participants in a joint 
conference of the Congress to consider the Bills — 
and with leading members of the Reagan Admin- 
istration. | argued strongly for those congressmen 
to reconsider the most damaging elements of the 
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Bills. | stressed the obvious contradiction between 
the radical United States proposal for agricultural 
trade reform which they have tabled in the 
Uruguay round negotiations in Geneva, and the 
protectionist tendencies evident in draft U.S. trade 
legislation. | pointed out that such a contradictory 
approach to trade policy put at risk the credibility 
of the United States. | argued that, in the interests 
of all nations, what the United States should be 
doing is providing leadership in the process of 
trade reform, not trade destruction. 

Apart from the 


specific measures, which would directly damage 
Australia, should be reconsidered. | argued most 
strongly against the provision in the draft legisla- 
tion which would restrict the entry of Australian 
lamb into the United States market. | | 
for the removal of a proposal to introduce ¢ an ee 
effective export subsidy for United States sugar — 
refiners. repeated the Government 5 views ony i 









of, the Export Eakancament en ( EEP) | $0 
expressed concern at other elements of the Bills E 
which would provide increased protections for 


U.S. industry. | can see no papal for-any of 





these proposals, and | said so. | received a good 
hearing from all those | met and was able to detail 
Australia’s concern about the Bills and the genera! 
direction of U.S. industry policy. | am reasonably 
optimistic that the final version of the U.S. a 
Bill will emerge from the U.S. congress in an 
improved form. 

| took up these same concerns with the United 
States Administration. While there was some 
agreement on the desirable direction of trade 
policy, | was particularly disappointed with the 
difference between us on the operation and 
extension of exports subsidy provisions under the 
Export Enhancement Program. The Administra- 
tion’s position is that while it opposes export 
subsidies in principles, the EEP is seen to have 
value as a retaliatory measure and as a means of 
putting pressure on the European Communities, in 
particular, to negotiate on agricultural trade 
reform in the Uruguay round of trade negotiations. 
| indicated to the Administration that current U.S. 
policies were placing only marginal pressure on 
the European Communities. | pointed out that, 
contrary to U.S. claims, their strategy was proving 
ineffective in adding substantially to the cost of 
the Common Agricultural Policy, and that rather it 
had shifted the adjustment burden on to non- 
subsidising countries like Australia which were 
being caught in the subsidies cross-fire. | drew out 
for them the consequences of reduced export 
income for Australia’s purchasing power and what 
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illogical and unsustainable aS 
direction of the draft legislation, | argued that — 


also argued Ge E 











that could mean for future trade between our two 
countries. 


| would like to note that despite the strong 
protectionist mood which prevails in the Con- 
gress, there are some signs of recognition that 
increased protectionism is not the right path to 
take. One recent indication of this welcome 
development has been the failure of the textiles 
Bill to attract enough support in the United Siates 
House of Representatives to avoid a presidential 
veto. | left the United States encouraged in: this 
view by the efforts of certain congressmen and the 
Administration to work towards an open anc fair 
trading environment, not only in the United States 
but also globally. The statement last week in 
Washington by President Reagan to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund World Bank meeting that 
he would veto any protectionist proposal is aiso a 
welcome reaffirmation of the Administration pos- 
ition. |I am convinced that the repeated representa- 
tion by this Government, especially given the 
reasonableness of our views, is essential if we are 
to protect both our position in international trade. 
During my discussions in Canada and the U.S., | 
indicated clearly my concern that Australia’s 
trading interests should be properly protected in 
any U.S.-Canada trade agreement. Our officials 
are closely monitoring more recent negotiatians in 
North America and have again been in contact 
with Canadian officials this week. it is stil) too 
early to judge the final form of the U.S.-Canada 
agreement. However, the Government will con- 
tinue to represent strongly our trading interests as 
the negotiations unfold. 


While overseas | held discussions in Camada, 
Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay, which are mem- 
bers of the Cairns group of fair traders in 
agriculture. The principal objective of my visit to 
these countries was to discuss with Ministers our 
common interests in seeking comprehensive 
agricultural reform, to gain an appreciation of the 
priorities of these countries in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade negotiations, and, 
in particular, the strategy which the Cairns group 
might follow for the remainder of 1987. Firstly, | 
would emphasise that it was evident during my 
visit that the Cairns group has become a recog- 
nised and. respected voice in the debate on 
agricultural trade reform. | received strong en- 
couragement, including support from the United 
States, for the group to continue its efforts in 
maintaining the momentum for agricultural trade 
reform in the Uruguay round of trade negotiations. 


in all four countries, | was impressed by the 
strong commitment to the group, | was reassured 
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of the future of the group by the strong expressions. — 
of support for the group's objectives and by the 

assurances | received of active and constructive | 
participation in its future activities. Argentina has 
offered to host a further meeting of the group. at 
ministerial level in the first quarter of 1988. | 
welcomed this offer and indicated Australia’s. 
participation towards its success. | will be visiting 
Thailand, Malaysia and Indonesia on my way 
back from Europe later in the month. These 
Association of South East Asian Nations countries 
are also members of the Cairns group. | shall take 
the opportunity of my visit to obtain their views on 
the appropriate future strategy of the Cairns group. 


Vienna Convention on the Law of 
Treaties between States and 
International Organisations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 2 November: 


Mr Hollis asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, upon notice, on 21 September 1987: 

(1) Did Australia attend a UN conference 
which, on 21 March 1986, adopted the Vienna 
Convention on the Law of Treaties between States 
and International Organisations or between Inter- 
national Organisations. 

(2) Was Australia among the 127 States which 
voted in the UN General Assembly on 3 Decem- 
ber 1986 in favour of a resolution expressing the 
hope that States would consider taking the steps 
necessary to become parties to the Convention at 
an early date. 

(3) Was the Convention open for signature until 
30 June 1987. 

(4) Did Australia sign the Convention. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) Yes. According to notifications received 
from the UN, it was signed by that date by 27 
States and 10 international organisations. The 
Convention is no longer open for siguature. States 
and international organisations may now become 
parties to it by means of accession. 

(4) No. However the question of possible 
Australian accession is now being considered. 
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arotonga and SPREP 





The following coediais and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 2 November: 


-Mr Hollis asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
_and Trade, upon notice, on 22 September 1987: 

_Which States and Territories (a) have become 
arties to and (b) are eligible to become parties to 
‘the (i) South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty and 
(ii). i) South Pacific Regional Environmental Program 










‘Hayden — The answers to the honourable 
§ question is as: follows: 

) Eleven South Pacific countries have so far 
igned the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty 
: Treaty of Rarotonga): 

=- Australia, Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, 

New Zealand, Niue, Papua New Guinea, 
on: Islands, Tuvalu and Western Samoa. 
f these, except Papua New Guinea and 
olon on Islands, have already ratified and are 
OW parties to the Treaty. 

-There are also three Protocols to the Treaty 
zhich are open for signature and ratification by 
Nuclear Weapon States. 
otocol 1 is open for signature by France, the 
i Kingdom and the United States. 
Protocols 2 and 3 are open for signature by 
ce, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
ina and the Soviet Union. 
date China and the Soviet Union have 
gned but not ratified Protocols 2 and 3. 
-<0 (b) Any member of the South Pacific Forum is 
eligible to become a party to the South Pacific 
__ Nuclear Free Zone Treaty. Present membership of 

¿the Forum includes those eleven members listed 
_ above which have signed the Treaty and Tonga, 
Vanuatu, Marshall islands and the Federated 

States of Micronesia. 

(i1)(a) Eleven South Pacific countries have so far 
signed the South Pacific Regional Environmental 
Program Treaty (SPREP Convention) and its 
Protocols: 

Cook Islands, Federated States of Micronesia, 

France, Marshall Islands, Nauru, New Zealand, 
Palau, Tuvalu, United Kingdom, United States and 
Western Samoa. 
_ Of these, Cook Islands and Marshall islands 
have already ratified the Convention and its 
Protocols. and are now parties to the Convention 
and its Protocols. 

(b) In addition to those who have signed, 
countries eligible to become parties to the Con- 
-vention and its Protocols include: 

Australia, Fiji, Kiribati, Niue, Papua New 
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Guinea, Solomon pland: Tonga, Van 
any other country subject to the prior a 
three-fourths of the parties to the Convention ¢ 
Protocols concerns. 











South Africa: sanction: 


The following questions | and a answers appea 
Hansard on 2 November: 


















senting the Minister for. Foreign. Affairs an 
agree with the honourable n emb 
Mr Graeme Campbell, that, given th 
ban flights by South African Airlines, į 
enormously hypocritical of the: Fede 
ment to agree to a joint venture 
Western Australian Government. 
American Pacific of South Africa to t 
dumps near Kalgoorlie? 7 
Senator Gareth Evans — Not NECESS 
President. Commercial arrangement : 
assessed on their merits and in accord 
the extent to which they are consistent 
package of sanctions that have been ag 
Commonwealth countries meeting at 
monweaith Heads of Government Meet 
unable to say without taking the que 
notice — which | will do — whether or ni 
particular arrangements that have been 
subject of some speculation: in Western Aus 
conform with the agreed package of sanction: 
will certainly follow that up and respond accor . 
ingly to the Senate. 









































Passports 


The following questions ahdi answers rs ap j : äi 
Hansard on 2 November: i 
Senator Bolkus asked the Minister reprësen 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upo 
notice, on 17 September 1987: 
Is it a fact that official passports and diplomat 
passports are insufficient proof of identity for the- 
issuing of a normal passport; if so, why. 
Senator Gareth Evans —- The Minister. for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade has provided the folk 
ing answer to the honourable senator's questior 
It is correct that an official or diplome 
Passport is not acceptable proof of identity for 
issue of an ordinary passport. 





































rdinary passport issued after 1 july 1983 


be used as proof of citizenship (but not 
dentity) for the issue of another passport. identity 
s established by interview, supporting evidence, 
vand the formal Certificate Regarding Applicant. 
Diplomatic and official passports are issued for 
“a restricted period at the request of the sponsoring 
-Department or authority, and applicants neither 
undergo interview nor produce full documenta- 
-tion. They have not, therefore, established their 
eligibility for a full 10-year validity ordinary 
_ passport. 

> These remarks describe the current procedure. 
~The procedure is, however, now under review. 





























































South Pacific region: political unrest 


- The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 2 November: 


Mr Cleeland — My question is addressed te the 
< Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. In view of 
recent civil disturbances reported in French 
Polynesia and in view of recent events in New 
Caledonia and Fiji, is the Government concerned 
at the further political instability occurring in the 
southern Pacific region? 

Mr Hayden — The developments referred to by 
_ the honourable member certainly create concern 
-among the independent Pacific island States and 
—unhelpfully add to tensions in the region. Al- 
-though they are quite different in their nature, we 
“© have on a number of occasions put to the French 
- directly and through the appropriate forums, such 
-as the United Nations, the need for a wider range 
_ of options to be explored in relation to the future 
of New Caledonia. A widely based education 
_ program is needed in New Caledonia so that those 
~ voting on the options for the future will be fully 
informed of the range of possibilities to be 
pursued. There is no doubt that particularly 
Melanesian island States of the South Pacific 
identify in a close fraternal way with the Melan- 
esian people of New Caledonia. The tensions we 
have seen there in recent times preceding the 
referendum and the reaction by Melanesians in 
New Caledonia to the nature of the referendum 
tend to externalise themselves and add to diffi- 
culties of accommodation for France with the 
island states of the South Pacific. Similarly, im the 
case of Polynesia, the reaction we witnessed there 
recently tends to intensify these sorts of concerns. 
It -has to be recognised that there is a sense of 
fraternity between Polynesian States, as there is 
between Melanesian States. For greater comity in 
the region this has to be recognised and respon- 
ded to appropriately. 
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Moruroa Atoll | E 


The following questions and answers appea ret 
Hansard on 2 November: | 


Dr Klugman — The Minister for Foreign Affairs — 
and Trade will recall that Australian and New 9 
Zealand scientists, some two or three years ago, =- 
found no evidence of any increase in radiation © 
from the French underground nuclear tests at 
Moruroa Atoll, although they suggested some 
other problems. In view of the fact that the 
Minister usually takes a rational approach to 
issues, and is happy to expose and destroy 
mythologies, will the Government accept a re- 
ported new invitation from the French Govern- 
ment for Australian scientists again to check 
whether there is any increase in radiation, which 
the Australian media accepts as being produced 
by the French tests? 


Mr Hayden — The spirit of Michael Maher lives 
on. What that report pointed out, as | recall —- and 
it is some years since | read it — was that there are __ 
potentially disturbing longer-term consequences 
of the testing at Moruroa Atoll. In particular, ast _ 
recall it, there was an erosion or undermining of . 
the coral atoll structure that over the longer-term 
may pose serious hazards. That is sufficient for us. 
to be concerned about the continuing nuclear — 
testing program that arose as a result of our 
participating in the last scientific specialist investi- 
gation of the Moruroa Atoll complex and the 
consequences of testing was that those people 
interested and involved in that matter seemed to 
report fairly widely in a most selective fashion. For 
instance, as the honourable member slipped into 
the error of doing a few minutes ago, they referred = 
to the immediate findings of radioactivity testing 
but neglected to mention the longer-term and 
much more serious consequences which are 
apprehended as being a direct result of this 
testing. 





In the circumstances, all our participation in 
another such scientific investigatory team is likely 
to bring about is confirmation of our earlier 
findings about the longer-term consequences. But, 
at the same time, in no way will it discourage 
those who have some special pleading interes? 
from selectively quoting from the report in their 
favour to deflect attention away from those longer- 
term serious consequences. | am yet to be 
persuaded that it is desirable to be involved next 
time around. | am open to pursuasion. ! will look 
at the matter but at this point, although my mind is _ 
not closed, because of past experience it is not — 
open a lot, either. 
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U.S. Senator Fred Finlinson presents Australian Consul-General Basil Teasey with a book on Utah during a function 
at the Snowbird resort Salt Lake City aimed at motivating the establishment of an Australian-American association. 
(Photo courtesy of Australian Consultate-General, Los Angeles) 





El Salvador 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 2 November: 


Mr Kent — | ask the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade whether, following a question last 
Thursday by my colleague the honourable mem- 
ber for La Trobe, he now has further information 
concerning the killing of the Salvadorean lawyer 
and Human Rights Commissioner, Herbert Er- 
nesto Anaya, in front of his children by the 
notorious death squads which are responsible for 
50 000 killings in that small country? Will this 
brutal act interfere with Arias’ peace plan for 
Central America? 


Mr Hayden — The murder of the particular civil 
rights activist to whom the honourable member 
referred, Herbert Ernesto Anaya, could easily 
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cause problems in the process and eforts now 
under way to resolve the tensions and conflict in 
Central America, at least as far as El Salvador is 
concerned. This has set back the cause of 
reconciliation in El Salvador, or the processes 
related to that cause, quite seriously. It is 
presumed the assassins were members of a right 
wing death squad. The United States State Depart- 
ment has condemned the killing of Mr Anaya, 
saying that the incident had come after a dramatic 
decline in political violence. Since the honour- 
able member's colleague raised this question last 
week | have had our Embassy in Mexico City take 
steps to make representations expressing our 
concern at the killing to the Salvadorean Foreign 
Ministry and also to express our hope that the 
perpetrators will be pursued and punished and 
that steps are being taken to protect other promin- 
ent human rights and opposition activists. 
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JOINT DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLI 
PAPUA NEW GUINI 


Papua New Guinea and Australia a 
traditional and historic ties betwee 
are determined to m 


Papua New Guinea and Austra 
which both Governments seek | 
„another's distinct ni 


Both Governments respect and 
regional and other mutually benefi 
their shared commitment to indep 

co-operation and to co-op 
and develo] 


Both Governments upholc 
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Both Governments are committ 
environment in which the aspirat 
security, peace, equity and de 


PAIAS WINGTI 
Prime Minister 
of Papua New Guinea 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The Governments and peoples of Papua New Guinea and 
Australla reaffirm their commitment to the maintenance and 
strengthening of close and friendly relations between their 
two countries 


The various elements which make up the overall relationship 
between the two countries should be viewed together, and 
each of the elements should be conducted with due regard 
for the relationship as a whole. 


Relations between Papua New Guinea and Australia will be 
conducted in accordance with the principles of mutual 
respect for one ancther's independence, sovereignty and 
equality. 


Both Governments are committed to peaceful settlement of 
international disputes and to non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other countries 


Both Governments seek to avoid, reduce, contain. and. 
where possible, to remove the causes of, international 
tensions. 


Citizens of either country will be accorded fair and just 
treatment in the other in accordance with law. 


The maintenance and strengthening of close and friendly 
relations between the two countries is an integral part of 
both Governments’ independent foreign policies 


Co-operation and exchanges between the two countries will 
be mutually benefidial and based on full participation by 
both countries, with due regard to the capacity, resources 
and development needs of both countries, and on mutual 
respect 


Development co-operation will comprise a wide-ranging 
combination of agreed measures designed to contribute to 
development and self-reliance, including capacity building, 
in Papua New Guinea 


CO-OPERATION 


Promotion of Understanding 

Both Governments will seek to promote knowledge and 
understanding of the other country 

Diplomatic Co-operation and Consular Representation 


The two Governments will seek to co-operate in pursuing 
shared national, regional and global interests through 


diplomacy and will assist one another in consular 
representation as far as practicable : 


Defence 


a Recognising that each Government has primary 
responsibility for its own security, the two Governments 
undertake to continue to maintain and develop their 
respective defence capabilities 


b Conscious of their unique historical links amd shared 
strategic interests, the two Governments will continue to 
engage in defence co-operation through consultation and 
in such areas as agreed exchanges, consultancies, 
combined projects, military training and combined 
exercises as would be decided by them from time to 
time. 


c The two Governments reaffirm the existing agreement 
and arrangements between the two countries covering the 
status of Service personnel from either country present in 
the other, the provision of supply support and consultations 
on politically sensitive situations in which Australian loan 
personnel might be involved. 


d The two Governments will consult, at the request of 
either, about matters affecting their common security 
interests. In the event of external armed attack threatening 
the national sovereignty of either country, such censultation 
would be conducted for the purpose of each Gevernment 
deciding what measures should be taken, jointly or 
separately, in relation to that attack 


Trade, Investment and Private Sector Co-operation 

a’ Both Governments desire to strengthen trade, investment 
and private sector co-operation between the two 
countries 


b The two Governments recognise their commitments under 
the agreement covering trade and commercial relations 
between Papua New Guinea and Australia. 


c Trade between the two countries will be on at least most 
favoured nation terms and as free of both tariff and other 
restrictive regulations of commerce as may be consistent 
with both countries’ domestic requirements and 
international commitments 


d The two Governments will consult on ways in which 
Australian investment can contribute to the development 
of Papua New Guinea. The two Governments will accord to 
Papua New Guinea and Australian companies and 


Signed at Canberra, thi: 





GUIDING RELATIONS BETWEEN 
AND AUSTRALIA 


mmediate neighbours, with close 
neir peoples which both countries 
ain and strengthen. 








nave many common interests 
dvance with full regard for one 
nal characteristics. 


k to build on existing bilateral, 
arrangements in accordance with 
lent and constructive neighbourly 
tion between developing 

| countries. 


2 United Nations Charter. 


ted to regional co-operation in the 


on with other neighbours. 


to promoting a stable regional 
of the peoples of the region for 
pment can best be realised. 





individuals resident in either country investment treatment 20 ) 
no less favourable than that accorded to those of any third ee 


ces a The two Governments will promote educational, scientific, j 
bo ; cultural, sporting and other exchanges between individuals, 
e The two Governments will encourage co-operation groups and public office-holders with common interests. s 
between the private sectors of their two countries in < 
b The two Governments will facilitate exchanges which d 
trade, investment and related areas. contribute to the development of human resources, # 
Financial, Transport and Other research capacity and technology in the public and ‘| 
Services — private sectors. | 
The two Governments will, in accordance with the laws and 21 Consultations 7 
policies of both countries and having regard to Papus bow a The two Governments will establish a Ministerial forum to 
Guinea's development needs, co-operate to encourage the lari d di db 
| efficient supply of financial. transport and other services meet regularly. under arrangements co-ordinated by the 
n the two countries. two Ministers responsible for Foreign Affairs, alternately 
| = pen: in either country. j 
Development stance i 
b The two Governments will endeavour to consult promptly 
Development assistance will be provided as part of an 
p GE e etation ‘which. coneibikes t note rity sins amas high level of representation at the 
development and self-reliance in Papua New Guinea, allows t z J 
for forward planning and implementation in accordance with c The two Governments will hold such other consultations i 
policies and priorities set by the Papua New Guinea as may be agreed. 


Government, and takes due account of both Governments’ 
policies on development co-operation. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 





Communication and Travel EAE PEN TESA , l 
The two Governments will seek to promote and facilitate PEES ese | 
communications and travel, including tourism, between the Disputes between the two Governments will be settled r 
two countries, with due regard for one another's national peacefully through consultation, negotiation, or such other e 
interests and policies. means as may be agreed and are consistent with the United | 
Nations Charter. 

Border Administration 23 Oth y 
The two Governments will reinforce their co-operation under cat ale Va 
the Torres Strait Treaty in the administration and development a Commitments made under existing arrangements 
of their common border area, with due regard for the rights between the two countries will be respected, and 
and interests of the traditional inhabitants and conservation developed in accordance with this Joint Declaration | 
of the natural environment. b The two Governments will endeavour to interpret and a 
Legal Co-operation implement agreements and arrangements between 

them in the spirit of the principles and commitments 
eee caerme ke ia a a oR pih contained in this Joint Declaration, without prejudice to 
tae srs ag - cp AEA t pne fynd page agg commitments entered into under existing agreements 
operation in other areas of the law, including taxation law, between Papua New Guinea and Australia. 
business law and family law. c The two Governments may give effect to this Joint 

Declaration in such further agreements and arrangements 
Crime, Terrorism and Smuggling as may be agreed. R j L. HAWKE 
The two Governments will co-operate, in accordance with E 
their respective laws and international obligations, to 24 Review Prime Minister i 
prevent, detect and prosecute crime, terrorism, and The two Governments will review the operation of this joint 7 
smuggling, including, especially. illegal drug trafficking. Declaration at intervals of not more than five years of Australia 
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ationa language policy” 


ne following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 2 November: 


{Mr Sciacca — | refer the Minister for Em- 
ployment Services and Youth Affairs to the report 
-on the national policy on languages presented to 
Parliament in May this year. What action is being 
taken to implement this policy? 

-Mr Holding — There have been continuing 
discussions with representative leaders of the 
ethnic community, as well as extensive discus- 
< sions with State authorities. | thank the honeur- 
-able member for asking me this question. He will 
‘be well aware that in the allocation of Federal 
funds for this purpose we do not want to duplicate 
a number of resources that already exist within 
State structures. We hope to be in a position very 
shortly to make a full announcement in respect of 
all aspects of this program. 
























































Solomon Islands: gold mining 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
i appeared in Hansard on 3 November: 


: Senator Sanders — Is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade aware of 
laims of environmentally and culturally damag- 
ing mining of gold in the Solomon Islands to 
supply an illegal smuggled gold trade to Australia, 

‘as reported in the Solomon Islands Press? Has the 
Ainister or any other Government Minister dis- 
‘cussed this issue with representatives of the 
Solomon Islands Government? What action is 
being taken to investigate these claims and stop 
the smuggling, by Customs or other procedures? 
Are any Australian-owned companies, or com- 
‘panies with Australian share-holders, links or 
‘control, exploring for, or mining, gold in the 
;olomons? If so, what are their names, and where 
n the Solomons are their activities? 

<Mr Gareth Evans — Nonetheless, | have some 
formation from the Department of Foreign 
\ffairs and Trade which, | think, answers Senator 
nders’ concerns. We are aware of an increase in 
old prospecting in the Solomon Islands, par- 

larly centred on Gold Ridge near Honiara. 

Most. prospectors are local Solomon Islanders. 

heir. efforts in 1986 resulted in a modest but 
welcome addition to export earnings of more than 
two million Solomon island dollars. Despite the 
efforts of panners, and notwithstanding promising 
signs, no treasure troves yet have materialised. We 
í are aware of reports in the Solomon-lslands Press 











on gold mining, claiming, as “Senat 
suggests, that there is an illegal gold smuge 
trade to Australia. Some land owners have calle 
for new mining regulations to increase their share 
of the benefits and ensure environmental protec- E 
tion of mining areas. | 
The Solomon Islands Government, however, 
has not raised any of these issues with us. We see 
it as a matter for the Solomon Islands Government 
to pursue as it sees fit. We are aware that the 
Solomon Islands Ministry of Natural Resources 
has said that it has no evidence of large-scale gold 
smuggling, although undoubtedly the practice has 
occurred. Normal Customs procedures apply. As 
to the last part of Senator Sanders’ question, at last 
count there were about a dozen companies, either 
Australian or with major Australian content, 
looking for gold in the Solomon Islands. These 
companies work under the umbrella of the 
Association of Mining Exploration Companies. 
They include Zanex, Cyprus-Arimco, BHP, 
Dominion, Newmont, Aurex-Nuigini Mining, 
Solex, Kia Ora, Solminex, Solomon Pacific and 
Magnum. Only one of these companies, Zanex, is 
actually mining gold. It has a small joint venture 
operation with a Solomon Islands company called. 
Mavu, to mine alluvial gold at Gold Ridge near 
Honiara. One other company, Cyprus-Arimco, is = 
drilling in the same area and may begin a small = > 
mine in the not too distant future. All other 
companies are involved only in prospecting and 
have special prospecting licences issued by the 
Solomon Islands Government, covering most of 
the Solomon Islands. 









Immigration: Fijian refugees 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 3 November: 


Senator Wood — | address my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Immigra- 
tion, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs. is the 
Minister aware of a report in the Australian 
Financial Review of 19 October suggesting that 
Australia is denying refugee status to Fijians? In _ 
the light of recent developments in Fiji, where — 
opponents of the military regime have been = 
subjected to psychological and physical torture, is © 
this refusal of the Government to grant refugee 
status to victims consistent with our recognition of 
the importance of defending human rights? Has 
the Australian Government received requests for 
the refugee status from Fijians who have been 
mistreated in Fiji? 
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yator Reynolds — | advise Senator Woods 
yes, the Australian Financial Review article 
19 October did state that Indian Fijians would 
be treated like any other refugee or migrant 
-applicants. Secondly, allegations that opponents 
of the military regime have been subjected to 
~ psychological and physical torture are under 
~ active investigations. Since the first coup in Fiji 
earlier this year, the Department has received 14 
_ formal applications for refugee status from Fijians. 
~ Two have been rejected and the other 12 are 
-Currently under consideration. | undertake to 
== advise Senator Wood accordingly. 













Antarctica: Nella Dan 


The following questions and answers appeared in 

= Hansard on 3 November: 

Senator Archer — i direct my question to the 
‘Minister for the Environment and the Arts. | refer 
the Minister to his recent announcement that 
Australia would have its own Antarctic vessel by 
1990. Is it not true that the Government took 21% 
years to reach this decision? ts it a fact that it had 
been expected that the 26-year-old Nella Dan 
would conduct its last expedition in the summer 

of 1987-88? As evidence of this, | quote an 

- answer given to Estimates Committee A on 18 

= = May this year when it was stated: 

“It is hoped that the replacement for the Nella 

~ Dan will be available for service by the 1988— 
«89 season. 

Is it a fact that the delay in the Government's 

decision means that the Nella Dan will now have 

to be recommissioned for the 1988-89 expedition 
ata likely cost of more than $2 million? Is it a fact 
that the Director of the Antarctic Division recently 
described the Nella Dan as ‘dangerous’ and 
explained that last season she only narrowly 
escaped being ‘run over as if it were a toy’ by an 
iceberg, a commodity in some abundance in the 

_ Antarctic area? What excuse does the Minister 
have for unnecessarily placing at risk the lives of 

. Australian scientific expeditioners to the Antarctic 
for the next two years, particularly in the 1988-89 

- season? 

Senator Richardson — What Senator Archer 
obviously needs to know is that the Nella Dan was 
recently refurbished at a cost of $1.5 million to 
enable it to continue. We are informed that the 
owners are confident that it can continue to 
perform its duties until a replacement vessel is 
ready. Were that not the case, given the safety 
aspects of the issue, the Government obviously 
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would not be in a position to continue to rur 
However, because of the information we 
received, we are confident that the need- 
vessel can be held off until the 1989-90 seas 
To that end | will be making a Cabinet submission 
within the next month, and | hope we car 
announce very shortly thereafter the results of 
The Government will have before it a numb 

options. It is probably not productive to car 
all of them now, given that some of my colle 































may have different views, but | will inform Sen 
Archer at the earliest possible moment of ¢ 
decision, | 
















Business Migration Program 


The following questions and answers ap a 


Hansard on 3 November: = 


Senator Short — is the Minister repres 
Minister for Immigration, Local Governme 
Ethnic Affairs aware of recent claims of frau 
practice by persons advertising as immig 
agents, including a former Queensland M 
confirm the report in today’s Press that 
agencies will be used to promote, scree 
select migrants under the $1.2 billion a- 
business migration program? How does the ¢ 
ernment propose to guarantee the integrity afs 
a system to prevent the introduction of pos: 
corruption into Australia’s migration proced 
and to protect the reputation of legitimate b 
ness migrants and legitimate business migra 
consultants? Will the only Govern ment cont 
to authorise character checks and to stamp. 
If so, will the right to residency in Australia ne 
be up for sale? ae 

Senator Reynolds — | thank Senator Short 
his question. | am aware of the news items tha 
raises. Of course there is concern about som: 
these allegations. | am not in a position toda 
answer specifically the details of his ques 
because the Minister for Immigration, Local G 
ernment and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Young, has for 
shadowed a proposal to cooperate with the. 
private sector and to carry out business migration. 
processing by accrediting a number of private ar: Jo 
public agencies. However, the Minister, as the 
Minister responsible for this matter, has the- 
prerogative to make this announcement which he 
will be doing at a conference on 5 November. 
Senator Short will then be fully aware of the 
Government's proposals. 






























rentary question Did: anderia the Minister te to 
say that Minister Young has agreed to cooperate 
with the private sector in this regard? If that is the 
case, does that mean that the Minister’s an- 
‘nouncement, whatever it may be, on Thursday 
will constitute only the details of the question | 
have asked her? 

Senator Reynolds — | indicated in my response 
‘that the Minister has foreshadowed a proposal to 
‘cooperate with the private sector and that the full 
details will be announced by Minister Young on 
‘Thursday. 
























































japan: Australian beef sales 


~ The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 3 November: 


‘Mr Hunt — Now that we have the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy going, | would like 
‘to direct a question to him. Will the Minister 
-indicate when he intends to visit Japan for talks on 
the new beef marketing arrangements for the four 
years beginning on 1 April 1988 in view of the 
‘strong pressures and efforts already mounted by 
he United States to increase further its share of 
‘quota and non-quota markets in that courtry, 
“obviously at our expense? Will the Minister ensure 
that the Prime Minister also becomes directly 
nvolved at the highest Japanese level on this 
occasions, especially in view of the lesson the 
‘Government should have learned from the unfor- 
tunate outcome from the 1983--84 negotiations? 
-Mr Kerin — | will be in Japan on the eighteenth, 
‘nineteenth and twentieth of this month speaking 
with Japanese Ministers. The Minister for Agricul- 
ure, Forestry and Fisheries, Minister Kato, replied 
o my recent letter on this whole question. With 
e election of a new Prime Minister in Japan it is 
pected that | will be dealing with a different 


Minister. Negotiations and discussions with, and 
mrovision of technical papers to, the Japanese are 
advancing well. Today | met with the Australian 
“Meat and Live-stock Corporation, the Australian 
Meat Exporters Federal Council and the Cattle 
ouncil of Australia to discuss with industry the 
approach we will take in Japan, leading up to the 
enegotiation of the quotas. | also point out — and 
his is common knowledge — that the additional 
“quota of 37 000 tonnes of meat to Japan indicates 
very clearly that there is a capacity for greater 
exports to Japan. | will reinforce that fact while | 


-am there. 
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Malaysia: detentions 


The following questions and answers 5 appes 
Hansard on 3 November: a 


Mr Beddall — My question without notice 5 
addressed to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. | ask the Minister whether he is aware of 
numerous detentions in Malaysia under its Intern- 
al Security Act. In particular, can the Minister — 
assure the House that the security of Australian ae 
nationals in Malaysia is not in jeopardy? ce 

Mr Hayden — We understand that about 90. 0 
persons, all from communal groups, have been = 
detained and a number of newspapers closed. — 
Our High Commission has reported in recent 
weeks heightened communal tension, which has 
been severely exacerbated by the dispute over the | 
placement of non-Mandarin speaking teachers in 
Chinese community schools. We believe that we 
are aware of the principle considerations which 
prompted the Malaysian Government's decision, 
but | regret that citizens of a democracy, es- 

pecially parliamentarians or community leaders, 
should be held by their government without any. 
recourse to normal judicial processes. | have — 
expressed the same concerns in other contexts. = 
Accordingly, at my direction, the Australian High 
Commissioner in Kuala Lumpur has made repre- 
sentations to the Malaysian Government over the — 
detention of elected members of Parliament, 
including the Leader of the Opposition, and the 
use of the arbitrary powers of the Internal Security 
Act. 

The Australian Government recognises fully 
that internal security and communal issues are : 
entirely matters for the Malaysian Government to. | 
manage. They are amongst the sensitive issues. = 
which confront any Malaysian Government. 1 | 
sincerly hope that the current difficulties being = 
experienced by Malaysia will be short lived, and 
that freedoms of the Press and the individual 
normal to Malaysia are restored. Our High Com- 
mission and the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade will continue to follow developments in 
Malaysia closely. | should say that, to date, 
developments in Malaysia pose no dangers to 
Australians living in or travelling to Malaysia. 



















Trade negotiations 


The following questions and answers appeatcas in 
Hansard on 5 November: 


Mr Hurford — | address a question to the 
Minister for Trade Negotiations. While commend- `> 
ing him, the Prime Minister and other Ministers of aa 
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the Government for their intense efforts to reduce 
trade barriers through multilateral negotiations, | 
ask: is it a fact that no quick results can be 
expected with the Uruguay General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade round of talks likely to be 
measured in years, not months? Will the Minister 
give an assurance that, in the meantime, bilateral 
efforts will be pursued to increase Australian 
trade? For instance, can he do something about 
the Japanese non-tariff barriers? In particular, as 
brandy is made in former Prime Minister Nak- 
asone’s prefecture, and as he is no longer Prime 
Minister, can we expect under Prime Minister 
Takeshita to see some competitive, good South 
Australian brandy in Japan? As much as | would 
miss the Minister while he was undertaking more 
trips, would he do so to negotiate better bilateral 
trade negotiations? 

Mr Duffy — This is a matter which the 
honourable member has raised with me on a 
_ couple of occasions. It is true that Australia, in 
Coalition with other medium and smaller trading 
nations, has placed a great deal of effort into 
getting results out of the new round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations. As the honourable member 
quite rightly puts it, progress in Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations is measured more in years than 
months. Nevertheless, progress in the current 
round has been quite remarkable. The 
achievements to date are very encouraging. For 
countries such as Australia, it is imperative that we 
get fairness back into the international trading 
system. That has to be fairness for all countries, 
not just fairness for the major trading countries 
and not just what they consider to be fair for and 
between them, That was spelt out very articulately 
by the Prime Minister recently in Geneva. 

One of the biggest threats we face at the 
moment is that the multilateral trading framework 
will fail unless fair rules for all are developed and 
adhered to. The real risk is that major players in 
world trade — and we should recognise that that 
does not include us — may develop special 
arrangements between themselves for access to 
products and may also divide up world markets 
with little regard for other trading countries such 
as Australia. While we have worked very hard on 
multilateral trade reform, we have also taken the 
opportunity to raise the types of issues which the 
honourable member for Adelaide is concerned 
about. We have taken every opportunity in 
bilateral discussions to ensure that our products 
have the best possible access to individual coun- 
tries. For example, in the United States, as well as 
concentrating on that multilateral area we con- 
centrated on access to United States markets for 
sugar, lamb, wool, coal and steel. We also raised 
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the specific matters which were being considered 
in the trade bills which could affect our bilateral! 
relations. 

In Canada we also pressed, on a bilateral basis, 
exports in areas including lamb and horticulture. | 
note that in the debate earlier this week in this 
place on the Australian Horticulural Corporation . 
Bill concern was expressed — and | can under- ae 
stand that concern — by the honourable member ~. 
for Murray as to the possible effect on us if a 

Canada-U.S. free trade agreement is finalised. The 
areas of concern to us include canned fruit, SURE 
and zinc. | can assure those honourable members. 
of the House who are interested in this matter that 
all of those interests were dealt with bilaterally 
both the United States and Canada. During my. 
visit to North America | stressed the importance i 
that we attached to continued fair access to. e = 
North American market on a bilateral basis. This, 
of course, especially applies in the case « 
Canada. We have arranged consultations n 
month, under the Canada-Australia. tra 
agreement, with the Canadians, particularly. Hr 
relation to the effects of the Canada-United States 
free trade agreement if it is ratified. Many of 
issues were discussed at the recent European 
Community-Australian ministerial talks. The Mini- oe 
ster for Primary Industries and Energy is currently 
on a visit to Japan. The exchange of investment 
missions with Japan is an important step in 
improving the bilateral economic links across all 
industry sectors. The same can be said for our 
increasingly broadly-based relationship with 
China. 

in summary, while the efforts on the multilateral 
trade front have been substantial, as | indicated 
earlier, and have received coinsiderable public 
attention, particularly because of the involvement 
of the Prime Minister in Geneva, | can assure you, 
Madam Speaker, and all honourable members of 
the House who have an interest in this matter — | 
hope most of them have — that this Government 
is Continuing to press our bilateral interests with 
individual countries. 































Intermediate Range Nuclear 
Weapons: treaty 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 5 November: 


Mr Downer — | refer the Prime Minister to the 
impending treaty between the United States and 
the Soviet Union on intermediate range nuclear 
weapons. | remind the Prime Minister that the 
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major remaining obstacle to this treaty is dis- 
agreement over verification procedures. Is it 
correct, as was reported in the Australian news- 
paper last Monday, that the Soviet Union is 
demanding surprise inspections of United States 
facilities or plants anywhere in the world which 
may be in some way associated with Intermediate 
Range Nuclear Forces and that it argues that these 
include the joint facilities in Australia? If that ts 
correct, in those circumstances would the Austra- 
lian Government allow the Soviet Union to 
inspect the joint facilities at either Nurrungar or 
Pine Gap? 

Mr Hawke — In the briefing that | received from 
the representative of the Secretary of State in 
Dubrovnik a couple of weeks ago, immediately 
following the discussions that had been concuc- 
ted by Mr Shultz in Moscow, there was no 
indication by Mr Shultz in Moscow, there was no 
indication in that very lengthy briefing that the 
question of the sort raised by the honourable 
gentleman would arise. | would imagine that, 
given the fact that the Secretary of State had gone 
to such trouble to ensure that we got a briefing as 
quickly as possible, if there had been any suggest- 
ion whatsoever from the discussions that had 
taken place between himself and the represen- 
tatives of the Soviet Union, that would have been 
conveyed to us. 

| can only conclude that, as is the case with so 
many other things that we read in the media these 
days, this hypothesis and speculation is totally 
removed from the realities of the discussion 
between the Soviet Union and the United States 
and the Soviet Union in this matter. We look 
forward to the signing of this agreement between 
the representatives of the Soviet Union and the 
United States — that is, General-Secretary Gorba- 
chev and President Reagan — at the beginning of 
next month. As I say, | have no reason to beleve 
that this quite hypothetical situation thas has been 
raised by the honourable member for Mayo in fact 
reflects any realities involved in the discussions. 


New Caledonia: statute of autonomy 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 5 November: 


Mr Charles — Can the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade advise the House whether the 
French Government has released details of its new 
statute of autonomy for New Caledonia. Cam he 
further advise the House of the Hawke Govern- 
ment’s response? 
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Mr Hayden — The full details are not yet 
available, at least to me. However, the general 
thrust of what has been proposed in principle has 
been put down publicly on a number of occasions 
and variously — for instance, by Prime Minister 
Chirac and Dom-Tom Minister Pons on visits to 
New Caledonia. They seem to include expanded 
and modified decentralisation involving greater 
self management within the institutions of the 
French republic; greater devolution of responsi- 
bility for internal affairs to regional and communal 
levels; new regional divisions; and the incorpora- 
tion of characteristics of the traditional hierarchy 
into the new structure. What is clear, however, is 
that the proposed statute will not accord New 
Caledonia the same degree of autonomy as that 
enjoyed by French Polynesia. The powers accord- 
ed to the regions will not be as wide as those 
under the Fabius-Pisani Statute of the previous 
French Government. 

it should not be concluded that the proposed 
statute is being greeted with universal applause in 
France. On the contrary, there is deep anxiety in 
many important areas of France about the poten- 
tial implications of what is taking place in New 
Caledonia. Immediately after the announcement 
of the statute, President Mitterrand expressed great 
concern about aspects of it. Only last month he 
went on record in a major French national 
television interview to express more detailed 
criticism of the proposed statute. He said: 

Distribution of land and wealth, which is so unequal 

and unjust —~ 


he went on to give considerable detail, and then 

continued: 
For as long as this continues, New Caledonia will 
remain in a colonial-type situation and what must not 
happen is that a statute of internal autonomy serves to 
set the situation in concrete, creating a sort of game 
preserve for those who have been the hunters for 50 
long. 


Continuing this intense criticism of what has been 
proposed by the Chirac Government of France, he 
added: 


A statute that on the one hand leaves the New 
Caledonians in their present situation — a stand-off — 
that runs the risk of having dramatic consequences if 
the profound colonial-type inequality is perpetuated. 


i stress the repetitious manner in which President 
Mitterand has expressed his concern and invoked 
the colonial-type situation in New Caledonia. It is 
considered statements like that by leading states- 
man, public figures in France, that cause us some 
concern about the medium to longer-term im- 
plications of this proposed statute. 
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Papua New Guinea 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 November: 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. | refer to comments of the 
Foreign Minister on the Walsh Report on 12 
November 1987. When speaking of the payment, 
former Foreign Minister Diro of Papua New 
Guinea (PNG) acknowledged he received from 
General Moerdani, head of the Indonesian 
military, to help with electoral matters, Mr 
Hayden said: 

What takes place, however, between Indon- 

esian and PNG is a matter for bilateral concerns 

and exchanges and not for Australia. 

| ask the Minister: is not the stability of the PNG 
Government a matter of concern to Australia? Is 
not the statement of the then Acting Foreign 
Minister Matiabe, who remains a member of the 
Government of PNG, that it was normal for PNG 
political leaders to receive funds from foreign 
interests, of concern to Australia? Is not the 
subsequent statement of Mr Diro who, | remind 
the Minister, was a former head of the PNG 
military, that PNG was ripe for a military coup, of 
concern to Australia? Now that the Foreign 
Minister and, finally, the Defence Minister have 
visited PNG, will the Minister now advise the 
senate what actions the Australian Government 
will take towards supporting stable government in 
PNG or are we now, under this Government, as 
impotent in influencing events in PNG as we were 
in Fiji? 

Senatiie Gareth Evans — Australia’s relations 
with Papua New Guinea are of acute importance 
and significance to both countries. That is fully 
acknowledged and is coming to be articulated in a 
new way with the treaty of mutual understanding 
arrangements presently being put in place. | do 
not think that anything that has happened in 
recent times in any way puts at risk that relation- 
ship. What would put it at risk, were we to go 
thundering around like a herd of bulls in china 
shops in the way that Senator Hill seems to 
propose, would be our commenting on everything 
and anything that happens in regard to our 
neighbour and, in particular, making strong views 
known on matters that are obviously of sensitivity 
and that are being dealt with manifestly very 
effectively within that country’s own political 
system. The reference to Mr Matiabe still being a 
member of the Government fails to make the 
point, which | would have thought was far and 
away the most obvious one in the circumstances, 
that he is no longer the Acting Foreign Minister, 
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apparently as a result of what he had to say on this 
particular subject matter. It is perfectly evident 
that Mr Wingti, the Prime Minister, has responded 
decisively and, as one might in this country think, 
appropriately to the particular circumstances with 
which he is confronted. Beyond that | simply 
repeat what Mr Hayden has said — that this is a 
matter for the Papua New Guinea and indonesian __ 
Governments to deal with as they see fit and that it - 
would be inappropriate for the Australian Govern- 
ment to comment. 









International Labour Organisation 
Convention 


The following questions and answers appe aredi 
Hansard on 18 November: | | 

Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing | 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, ug an 
notice, on 18 September 1987; ae 

Has Australia ratified International Labour Or- — 
ganisations Convention 107 on Tribal and in- 
digenous Populations; if not, why not, and will the 
Australian Government consider doing so in 
1987, the 30th Anniversary of this Convention. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade has provided the follow- 
ing answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

Australia has not ratified International Labour 
Organisation (ILO) Convention 107. | 

In recent years ILO Convention 107 on Tribua! 
and Indigenous Populations (1957) has attracted 
adverse criticisms in various forums because it 
contains a number of outmoded concepts, es- 
pecially the emphasis on integration. The ILO 
now considers that revision of the Convention js 
necessary, in particular to shift the Conventian’s 
emphasis from the objective of integration to that 
of respect for the identity of indigenous popula- 
tions. 

This view is consistent with the Australian 
Government's policy of recognising the fun- 
damental right of Aboriginals and Torres Strait 
Islanders to retain their identity and traditional life 
style, where desired. 

Australia has not ratified the Convention be- 
cause of the outmoded concepts it contains. 
However, we have been active in the processes 
developed by ILO to review the Convention. 
Australia played a central role at the Meeting of 
Experts on the Revision of Convention 107 in 
Geneva in September 1986. The ILO Governing 


x 


Body in November 1986 decided to include the 
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revision of the Convention on the agenda of the 
International Labour Conference in 1988 and 
1989. 

The Australian Government supports the rev- 
ision of the Convention and will work towards a 
revised text which can attract the broadest pos- 
sible support. A revised Convention should be 
adopted by the International Labour Conference 
in June 1989, after which it would be oper to 
competent national authorities to ratify. 


Kampuchea 


The following question and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 November: 


Dr Theophanous — | ask the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs: what are the latest developments 
in the continuing crisis in Kampuchea? Does the 
Foreign Minister envisage a further initiative by 
Australia to bring the various parties together? 

Mr Hayden — | am glad that at least the 
Government will direct questions on foreign 
affairs to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. It gives 
me a chance to answer questions on these 
matters, although | must say that the way in which 
the Prime Minister answered the last couple of 
questions demolished some of the misunderstand- 
ing, if not misrepresentation, which has taken 
place on the matter. | commend the honourable 
member's continuing interest in Kampuchea. He 
has compiled a rather compendious document on 
the situation in Kampuchea which includes a 
number of suggestions for possible initiatives in 
the future. What we need in the West, where we 
share a concern about the need for a resolution of 
the problems in Kampuchea, is creative thought 
which will respond to some of the hitherto 
intractable difficulties which have arisen. What is 
encouraging in recent times, however, is the 
degree to which dialogue is taking place or is 
about to take place. For instance, Hun Sen, the 
Prime Minister of Kampuchea, according to quite 
reliable reports, is about to engage in dialogue in 
Paris with Prince Sihanouk. This will be a major 
breakthrough. 

On top of that we have the initiatives which 
have been undertaken by Foreign Minister Moch- 
tar of Indonesia. These have been aimed at trying 
to get together the representatives of the various 
groups from the Kampuchean factions —- Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea and the other members of the 
coalition forces or whatever — for the purpose of 
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trying to sort out whether there is the prospect of 
putting together a set of principles which can lead 
to a resolution of this problem. There has been 
talk about so-called cocktail parties, unofficial 
meetings and so on. 


The Australian Government, for its part, has 
made its contribution. We have made contact 
with various groups from time to time. We have 
sought to encourage dialogue to take place across 
differences, whether on the side of Indo-China 
and its supporters or on the other side. | recall that 
at the first post-Association of South East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) conference | attended, in Bang- 
kok in 1983, | pointed out that, militarily, time 
was on the side of the Vietnamese and that the 
fires of hell would freeze over before they 
withdrew as a result of military pressure. | pointed 
out that there would have to be a_ political 
solution. Three post-ASEAN conferences back in 
Kuala Lumpur | listened with fascination as 
Foreign Minister Siddhi of Thailand said exactly 
the same thing — that time was running out for 
those of us in the West who were concerned to 
see a resolution could depend on military 
measures alone; that it had to be a political 
solution. This loosening up, in a relative sense, 
which is now taking place is encouraging, be- 
cause it indicates that a political solution may be 
established and may be pursued — I trust success- 
fully. The honourable member may rest assured 
that the Australian Government will continue to 
play an active and constructive role in this area. 


Earlier we were subjected to a range of criti- 
cisms, including some from people on the Op- 
position side, for the initiatives we have taken in 
this matter. In 1985 there was some misunder- 
standing in the media about contact | made with 
Prime Minister Hun Sen of Kampuchea when | 
met him in Ho Chi Minh City. | then engaged in 
extensive discussions with him about the pros- 
pects of political processes being put in place. | 
think it was worth persevering with those things. | 
think it was worth putting up with the discomfiture 
which took place in the wake of some of them — 
in particular the last one which | mentioned. |! 
think they were important contributions — to the 
evolution of developments which we are now 
seeing. 

| repeat: | sincerely trust that what we are now 
seeing will result in formulas being brought 
together which can bring about the essential and 
sustainable ingredients to bring about, in turn, a 
peaceful settlement of the situation in Kampu- 
chea. But it must be understood that a peacefu! 
settlement must involve as a sine qua non the 
withdrawal of Vietnamese forces, the setting up of 
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a freely and independently selected system of 
government by the people of Kampuchea, and 
guarantees for the security of countries of the 
region. 


South Africa 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 18 November: 


Mr Howard — | ask the Prime Minister: is the 
Parliament and the nation to assume from the 
previous answer he gave to the honourable 
member for North Sydney that in future his 
Government will remain totally silent in the face 
of acts of violence by groups opposed to the South 
African Government in South Africa, no matter 
what the ferocity of violence, the nature of the act 
perpetrated or the innocence or otherwise of 
people against whom that violence is practised or 
targeted? 

Mr Hawke — The answer to the question is no. 
It follows from all that | have said, not only in my 
previous answer but also all that | have said before 
in this House and outside it, that neither | nor the 
Government condone violence. We deplore it. 
That was made quite clear to everyone in this 
House who wished to listen to what | had to say. | 
deplore violence. | said that | did. | have 
consistently said it in this House, and | have 
consistently said it outside the House. So it is a 
deliberate perversion on the part of the Leader of 
the Opposition to try to imply otherwise. All this 
has arisen from the reported comments of the 
Ambassador to the United Nations. My friend and 
colleague, Mr Hayden, has put in front of me his 
exact words which, he reminds me, were also 
used last year. Mr Woolcott said: 

In the face of this continuing oppression and massive 
disregard for human rights it is important both to note 
and to pay tribute to the efforts by South Africans of 
all races to challenge their Government's policies and 
to call for fundamental change. In the face of the 
violence meted out to them some of them have felt 
compelled to resort to violence. My Government 
does not condone resort to force and violence as a 
matter of principle but it will not condemn them for 
doing so. We understand the frustration and bitterness 
that they must feel in South Africa’s repressive and 
unyielding political, social and economic climate. 
indeed, it would be surprising if those who were 
being repressed failed to take a determined stand 
against their misguided rulers. 
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South Africa: human rights issues 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 19 November: 


Mr Spender-—My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. Does the Government's policy of 
not condemning acts of violence in South Africa 
extend to other parts of the world where there is a 
blatant suppression of individual liberty, such as 
the Soviet Union and, most recently, Fiji? Does 
this policy extend to the non-condemnation of 
acts of murder and other acts of violence against 
the civilian authorities of such countries? 


Mr Hawke—The honourable gentleman who. 
has asked this question, together with some of 
those around him, seems quite incapable of 
understanding the position which not only this 
Government has adopted in regard to the issue of 
violence in South Africa but which also has been 
adopted very much across the spectrum around: 
the world. | take this opportunity to refer in som 


detail to some of the observations in the report of a 
the Commonwealth Eminent Persons Group on — 


Southern Africa. By way of preface on this point, | 
remind the honourable gentleman and members 
of the House of the constitution of that Eminent 
Persons Group. Les it be thought that the Eminent 
Persons Group was constituted by radicals. | 
remind the honourable gentleman that in addition 
to his previous leader—the right honourable 
Malcoim Fraser-—the group included General 
Obasanjo from Nigeria; Dame Nita Barrow, who 
was proposed by the Prime Minister of the 
Bahamas; Mr John Malecela, who was proposed 
by the President of Zambia; and Mr Sardar Swaran 
Singh, who was proposed by the Prime Minister of 
India. Perhaps significantly, as far as the con- 
servative parties in this country are concerned, i! 
also included Lord Barber who was proposed by 
the Prime Minister of Britain. The positions he 
held included that of Chairman of the Con- 
servative Party from 1960 to 1970. in addition to 
Lord Barber, the Most Reverend Edward Walter 
Scott was proposed by the Prime Minister of 
Canada. In my references to the report one will 
see that the observations in regard to the unique 
character of the repression in South Africa are 
made by a body of people whose competence and 
integrity are beyond question. Here is what they 
had to say at the beginning of chapter 2 on the 
issue of violence where they pointed to the 
peculiar, unique character of the situation in 
South Africa: 


All governments have coercive powers, and 
regard the maintenance of law and order as 
their first duty. If the Government of South 
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Africa was a democratic government, its claims 
in this regard would command some respect. 
But the situation in South Africa is different; the 
objectives of the South Africa Government are 
different; and the rules and conventions govern- 
ing the use of state power are different. Ìt is 
important that these differences should be 
clearly understood if the issue of violence is to 
be viewed in proper perspective. 
The Eminent Persons Group, having established 
the unique nature of institutionalised violence in 
South Africa, went on to comment on the extent, 
level and nature of violence in South Africa. 1 do 
not apologise for now taking up a little time to 
bring to the attention of the House some of the 
things said by the Eminent Persons Group on the 
question of violence to establish, in response to 
the honourable member's question, why | and this 
Government have the views that we do have, 
particularly in regard to South Africa. Let me refer 
to some passages in chapter 2 on the issue of 
violence. This is what the group had to say: 
even as we arrived in February, the level of 
violence touched new heights. 


It went on to say about allegations that were 
made: 

We had no power to call the authorities to 
account. However, we were deeply moved by 
the account given us by one local resicent. 
Fearing his son might be dead, he had gore to 
look for him in a hospital morgue. The first body 
he saw was that of his son, shot several times. 
Steeling himself from his personai grief. he 
determined to see how many other bodies there 
were there and so pretended not to recognise 
his son. In all, he told us, he counted in excess 
of forty bodies, all of thern victims of gunshot 
wounds, in one morgue alone. 


The passage in the report went on to talk about the 
way in which the army conducted itself: 

So widespread and so consistent were these 
complaints of excessive force, of gratuitous 
beating, of point-blank shootings, that to us they 
had an umistakable ring of truth. 

There was a similarly widespread and consis- 
tent pattern of complaints about the treatment 
of detainees. We spoke to numerous people of 
all races who recounted to us how, while in 
detention, they had been assaulted and even 
tortured — in some cases being brought close to 
drowning by having their heads held down in 
buckets of water dowsed with tear-gas. 


The group referred to the provocation that occurs 
on occasions of black funerals: 

The typical black funeral commences with an 

all-night vigil ... We learnt of unprovoked 
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attacks by security forces lobbing tear-gas into 
houses during vigils, sjamboking women and 
children and deliberately wrecking the barrels 
of water awaiting the return of mourners from 
the graveside. 

it went on: 

Claims that the security forces provoke 
violence are confirmed by our own experience. 
On our very first visit to a township, Johannes- 
burg’s Soweto, we were confronted by the 
spectacle of a policeman, chasing and shooting 
at an apparently unarmed person, and this not 
15 yards away from us. 

As | referred to yesterday in answer to the Leader 
of the Opposition, let us look at what happens to 
children: 


indeed, we heard, with depressing repetition, 
accounts of violence directed by the security 
forces against children, of chilren brutally 
whipped, or schoolrooms teargassed and of 
difficulties experienced by parents in locating 
children taken by the police. 


In regard to the suggestion made yesterday about 
violence by black against black, the Eminent 
Persons Group had something significant to say. 
On the point about violence of black against 
black, let me quote the group again: 

From what we heard and saw, there appeared 
to be a pattern of vigilante violence directed 
against blacks agitating for change in the status 
quo by some of those who have a stake of sorts 
in ‘the system’ and are encouraged by the 
authorities to preserve it in this way. 


Listen to what the Eminent Persons Group — 
Malcolm Fraser and Lord Barber — had to say 
about this. This is what the Eminent Persons 
Group had to say: 

However, there is a substantial body of 
evidence, including that gathered by Black Sash 
and other human rights organisations, that 
official agencies, in a wish to promote ‘black- 
on-black violence and the notion that blacks 
are divided among themselves, give some 
degree of encouragement to vigilante groups. 


The Eminent Persons Group said in conclusion on 
this point: 

In a situation such as that in South Africa, 
blacks who ‘collaborate’ with the Government 
obviously make themselves vulnerable. It is a 
fact of life that in any uprising against the 
oppression of an army of occupation — which 
the South African security forces are seen as 
being —- those who collaborate with the oc- 
cupiers are among the first victims. For a 
European equivalent, one need look no further 
than the French Resistance, whose members 
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perpetrated premeditated violence on those of 

their people who were seen as siding with the 

occupying power. 
The clear statement by the highly qualified 
Eminent Persons Group is that the situation in 
South Africa is unique. There is institutionalised 
racism and state organised and applied violence. 
This Government's attitude expressed by myself 
and the Foreign Minister is that in the unique 
situation of South Africa. We do not condone 
violence, but we can understand that men and 
women who have their children beaten and 
brutalised will have to resort to violence. Ht is a 
unique situation in South Africa, not paralleled in 
any other country. Of course, when | see murder 
in any country | deplore it. We have the Leader of 
the Opposition asking about Afghanistan. On 
occasion after occasion, publicly and in private 
submissions to representatives of the Soviet 
Union, | and the Foreign Minister have condemn- 
ed what is happening in Afghanistan, condemned 
the occupation by Soviet authorities in Afghanis- 
tan. We have done so time after time, and when | 
am in Moscow in less than a fortnight | shall be 
doing so again. It serves the Opposition’s pur- 
poses not at all to try to divert attention from its 
inadequacy on the question of South Africa to 
throw in the issue of Afghanistan. Wherever there 
is violence, wherever the interests and rights of 
individuals in the world are infringed, one will 
find, as one has found in the last five years, this 
Government through its Foreign Minister and 
through myself condemning violence wherever it 
occurs. We have done that. We have done so in 
regard to the Soviet Union both in its external 
operations and internally. We do so wherever 
violence occurs. | repeat that there is no other 
country in the world which has institutionalised 
racism and violence in the way that has occurred 
in South Africa. Because the situation in South 
Africa is unique, at least in this country, on this 
side of the House, there will be people un- 
equivocally condemning it, and expressing not a 
condonation of violent reaction by blacks but at 
least an understanding. If there is a situation 
where a man or woman has his or her child 
brutalised and shot, at least we can understand 
that there will be a reaction of violence. 


Philippines: U.S. military bases 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 November: 


Senator Wood — Is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence aware of the report on 
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Australian Broadcasting Corporation radio on 12 
October 1987 concerning American foreign 
policy in the Philippines which claimed that the 
Americans are considering moving their military 
bases to Australia? Have any officers of the 
Minister’s Department been aware of this con- 
sideration, which affects Australia’s interests? In 
the light of the Defence Minister's recent assertion 
that American South East Asian bases are essential 
for Australian security, can the Minister say what 
American military functions are being mooted for 
possible relocation in Australia? 

Senator Robert Ray — | am aware of the report 
referred to, which consisted of no more than a 
speculative comment by an American journalist 
about the future of the facilities in the Philippines. 
The United States has not made any approach to 
the Australian Government concerning the reloca- 


tion of those facilities. With regard to the United ae 
States military facilities in the Philippines, the 


United States objective is to achieve a success 


outcome to the forthcoming negotiations with the a 


Philippines Government, resulting in a continued 
United States military presence there beyond 
1991. Mr Beazley’s remarks in Bangkok and Kuala 
Lumpur this week confirm the Australian Govèrn- 
ment’s view of the important contribution made to 
regional security by these facilities. 


Visit by the Prime Minister to the 
Soviet Union 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 November: 

Mr Shipton — | ask the Prime Minister a 
question about his imminent trip to the Soviet 
Union. Is it correct, as announced by the leader of 
the Soviet parliamentary delegation to Australia 
last week, that the Australian Government intends 
to sign a general trade agreement with the Soviet 
Union? Is this agreement a wide-ranging one, 
which includes six individual bilateral 
agreements, with agreements on sporting con- 
tacts, research and human contacts? If so, can the 
Prime Minister inform the House as to what, if 
any, undertakings have been given in relation to 
the human contacts agreement by the Soviet 
Union concerning the rights of Soviet Jewry and 
Christian prisoners in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics? Will the Prime Minister, on his trip, be 
lobbying Soviet authorities on the rights and 
freedoms of Soviet Jewry and the release of more 
than 400 Christian prisoners incarcerated for the 
mere crime of practising their religion? 
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Mr Hawke — | thank the honourable member 
for his question. | am not going to go into al’ the 
details of the discussions that have gone on te this 
point in regard to the number of areas in which we 
will be seeking to conclude agreements with the 
Soviet Union. However, | assure the honourable 
member that | will continue the work that | and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade have 
done since we have been in office on the question 
of the rights of Soviet Jewry and human rights in 
the Soviet Union in general. The honourable 
gentleman will be aware — | know of his interest 
in this subject — of the success we have had is the 
positive responses by the Soviet authorities te the 
lists that | have put to the Soviet Union and that 
Madam Speaker also put to the Soviet Union on 
her visit there. 

We welcome the improvement in the numbers 
of people who have been able to leave the Seviet 
Union. Soviet Jews have been asking for that right. 
We believe that more can be done. Therefore, | 
can assure the honourable gentleman that | wal be 
pursuing this matter. We will be talking abow the 
general question of human rights which, as the 
honourable gentlemen will appreciate, will em- 
brace the other area he mentioned — those who 
have been incarcerated for the practising of their 
religion. The whole issue of human rights wiil be 
canvassed, as will be, in particular, the question of 
the rights of Soviet jewry. 


USSR: Human Contacts Treaty 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 24 November: 


Mr Howard — My question is directed te the 
Prime Minister. | refer him to the soon to be signed 
human contacts treaty with the Soviet Union and, 
in particular, those provisions that will streamline 
Australian visas for Soviet visitors allowing a wide 
range of Soviet contacts with Australian institu- 
tions. Will the Prime Minister give an assurance 
that these provisions will not assist the Soviet 
strategy of acquiring Western technology and 
placing agents of influence in Western institu- 
tions? In view of the recent expulsion of an East 
European diplomat’s son from Australia for illegal 
technology transfers, does the proposed treaty 
have the support of all of our relevant security and 
intelligence agencies? Finally, is the Prime Mini- 
ster aware that human contacts is an area handled 
by the directorate of the KGB otherwise known as 
the disinformation department? 
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Mr Hawke — | am confident that those matters 
of concern which were raised in the first part of 
the Leader of the Opposition’s question will be 
appropriately covered and that we would not, in 
any of those respects, be disadvantaged by what 
will be done in the agreement to which he 
referred. | have no recollection of any indication 
that what we are proposing in this area is being 
opposed by any of the intelligence agencies. 
Therefore, this part of what will be fairly compre- 
hensive discussions with the leadership in the 
Soviet Union will be part of a package which will 
be of benefit to this country as a whole. 


U.S.: Australian beef imports 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 25 November: 


Senator Walsh — On 6 October 1987 (Han- 
sard, page 723) Senator Tambling asked me, as 
Minister representing the Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy, a question without notice 
concerning beef imports to the U.S. The Minister 
for Primary Industries and Energy has supplied the 
following answer to the honourable senator's 
question: 

The Australian Government is not in a 
position to influence U.S. or Japanese policy 
regarding their inspection standards for their 
domestic meat. Equally, the U.S. Government 
does not interfere with Australian domestic 
standards for locally produced meat. The Gov- 
ernment does, however, negotiate standards 
with both the U.S. and Japanese Governments 
regarding the standards for Australian meat 
imported into these countries. 

As far as a comparison between the standards 
for domestic and imported meat in the U.S. is 
concerned, the U.S. Federal Meat Inspection 
Act requires that exporting countries apply 
conditions equivalent to those applying in the 
United States. Similarly, the Japanese Govern- 
ment requires exporting countries to comply 
with its own Food Sanitation Law. 

Testing of foodstuffs imported into Australia is 
a State and Territory responsibility and the 
Commonwealth is only concerned with the 
quarantine aspects. | am not aware of any 
testing currently carried out on imported U.S. 
beef. 

However, a Working Group on Imported 
Foods was recently set up by the Common- 
wealth with the aim of looking at whether the 
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present control systems on imported foods are 
adequate and if there was a need for more 
Commonwealth involvement in this area. 
Australian standards for pesticides are com- 
parable to those of the US. Both countries base 
the Maximum Residue Limit (MRL) on the 
Codex International Standard although in some 
cases the Australian MRL is more stringent. 


Afghanistan 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 25 November: 


Senator Alston — My question is addressed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. Is the Government aware of the 
results of a recent authoritative poll conducted in 
Moscow by a French polling organisation, which 
showed that 53 per cent of people favoured a total 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan, 
with only 27 per cent opposed? Is ìt a fact, despite 
Mr Gorbachev's july 1985 Vladivostok promise 
and regular renewed Soviet commitments there- 
after, that there has been only a cosmetic recycling 
of troop numbers? In these circumstances is it true, 
as | have been reliably informed, that the Prime 
Minister, on the advice of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, has decided not to 
include the question of Afghanistan on the agenda 
for his forthcoming trip to the Soviet Union? If this 
is so, will the Government publicly explain the 
reasons for this pusillanimous approach? Other- 
wise, will the Government give a firm and 
unequivocal Commitment to maintaining public 
and diplomatic pressure on the Soviet Union so 
that the five million Afghan refugees, who con- 
stitute a third of the world’s total refugee popuia- 
tion, will be able to return to their native country 
as soon as possible? 


Senator Gareth Evans — | do not know of the 
substance, if any, to the suggestion about the 
removal of this item from the agenda for the talks. 
i will seek information from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade or the Prime Minister 
and advise accordingly. But what | can say is that 
it is absolute nonsense to suggest that Australia, 
both publicly and privately, has not been mount. 
ing a very rigorous and continued Campaign, if 
one wants to put it in those terms, and certainly 
expressing views very vigorously on the situation 
in Afghanistan. 
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Afghanistan 


Senator Gareth Evans — Mr President, | wish to 
supplement an answer to a question | gave to 
Senator Alston earlier today about the Australian 
position on Afghanistan and whether or not the 
matter would be raised in Moscow. According to 
my advice, it has never been suggested that the 
matter not be on the Moscow agenda. | refer in 
particular to what the Prime Minister said in the 
House of Representatives on 19 November, as 
recorded on page 2391 of Hansard: 

... Land the Foreign Minister have condemn- 
ed what is happening in Afghanistan, condemn- 
ed the occupation by Soviet authorities in 
Aighanistan. We have done so time after time, 
and when | am in Moscow in less than a 
fortnight | shall be doing so again. 


| think that amounts to a comprehensive rebuttal S 
of the implications in Senator Altson’s question. 


| remind Senator Alston, who prides himself on 
following such matters very closely, that Aus- 
tralia’s Permanent Representative to the United 
Nations in New York delivered Australia’s 
Statement on Afghanistan to the forty-second 
session of the United Nations Genera! Assembiy 
on 9 November, just two or three weeks ago, 
during the General Assembly's annual debate on 
that subject. He announced Australia’s intention 
to support Pakistan’s draft resolution calling for 
the withdrawal of all Soviet forces from Afghanis- 
tan, as we have done since the resolution was first 
moved in 1980. in doing that, the Australian 
statement condemned in the strongest terms the 
continuing occupation of Afghanistan. it laid the 
blame for the sad plight of the Aighan people 
directly at the door of the Soviet Union. It called 
for an early political solution which would permit 
the Afghan people to exercise their fundamental 
right of self-determination, 

The statement sought to encourage the Soviet 
Union to take concrete steps to withdraw its forces 
from Afghanistan, noting that no delegation would 
be happier than Australia’s if the Afghan item 
subsequently were able to be withdrawn from the 
General Assembly's agenda. It pointed out that 
genuine movements in the near future by the 
Soviet Union toward a political settlement in 
Afghanistan could accelerate the process upon 
which Australia has embarked recently of improv- 
ing its relations and broadening the base of its 
contacts with the Soviet Union. There could not 
be a more explicit condemnation of the situation 
than that, combined with some constructive 
suggestions as to how the solution of the problem 
might be advanced. It is absolute nonsense to 
suggest, as Senator Alston has done, that there has 
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been some back-pedalling or resistance on. the 
part of the Australian Government to pursuing this 
matter openly and vigorously. 

Senator Alston — | ask a supplementary ques- 
tion. Do | take it from the tone of the Minister's 
response that, come the next anniversary of the 
Soviet invasion, 27 December next, the Foreign 
Minister will be prepared to specifically condemn 
the Soviet invasion, although he has specifically 
refused to do so on earlier anniversaries? 

Senator Gareth Evans —— | have no idea what 
the situation will be come the next anniversary of 
the invasion. All | can say is that the claim that the 
Foreign Minister has failed to condemn has been 
the subject of previous debate in this place and 
when the allegation has been raised it has been 
shown to be absolutely false. 


Visit by the Prime Minister to the 
Soviet Union 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 25 November: 


Mr Spender — Will the Prime Minister, in his 
forthcoming meeting in the Soviet Union with Mr 
Gorbachev, request from him a clear and unam- 
biguous timetable for the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Afghanistan; advise him of his Gov- 
ernment’s opposition to any attempt by the Soviet 
Union to extend its economic and pelitical 
influence in South East Asia or the South Pacific; 
press him for the restoration of basic human rights, 
including the right of self-determination, for the 
peoples of Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, whose 
occupation by the Soviet Union has never been 
recognised by Australia as lawful; and lastly 
request from him an undertaking to permit the free 
migration from the Soviet Union of all Soviet 
citizens who wish to settle in other countsies? If 
the Prime Minister is not willing to do these things, 
will he explain why? 

Mr Hawke — i think the honourable member 
for North Sydney will understand if | address the 
substance of the question without going into the 
details of what I intend to discuss with Mr 
Gorbachev or the way in which | intend te do it. 
For instance, | can assure the honourable member 
that my Government has not forgotten Afghanis- 
tan. We continue to express our very deep 
concern about the situation in that country. We 
have done so in this Parliament, we have done so 
in international forums and we have done so 
directly to Soviet authorities. So that the position 
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in regard to Afghanistan is quite clear, | point out 
that under this Government, Australia does not 
recognise the Afghan regime. Australia delivered a 
major statement at the current United Nations 
General Assembly strongly supporting the call by 
the majority of UN members to the Soviet Union 
to withdraw its forces from Afghanistan. 

in the United Nations General Assembly, and in 
the United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
in Geneva, Australia has also addressed the denial 
of fundamental human rights to the Afghan 
people. We will continue to oppose the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan and support fully 
efforts by the United Nations special representa- 
tive to achieve an early negotiated settlement of 
the conflict. Australia’s condemnation of the 
continuing Soviet occupation of Afghanistan was 
repeated to the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mer 
Shevardnadze, when he visited Australia in March 
of this year. The subject will be raised again wher 
i visit and talk with the leadership in the Soviet 
Union. 

With regard to Afghanistan, | inform the hon- 
ourable gentleman — he may not be aware of it — 
that this year Australia will provide food aid for 
Afghan refugees valued at approximately 
$4 million. | also make the point that Australia is 
one of the few countries which have accepted any 
Afghan refugees for resettlement. So, quite clearly, 
on the question of Afghanistan the record of this 
Government has been consistent and clear. | will 
make the same representations and points again 
when | am in Moscow. 

Among the other questions raised by the 
honourable gentleman was the presence of the 
Soviet Union in South East Asia. Obviously, again, 
on appropriate occasions we have expressed our 
concern and the concern of other countries in the 
South Pacific at the military presence of the Soviet 
Union in the region, and most particularly, of 
course, at Cam Ranh Bay, where it has a very 
substantial presence. With regard to the economic 
involvement of the Soviet Union in the region, we 
have said to the Soviet Union that we recognise 
that it has a specific interest there and that there 
can be no legitimate concern about the Soviet 
Union, as an independent sovereign nation, 
seeking to have economic relationship in the 
region. But the point has been made to Soviet 
representatives by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, and | made it particularly to Mr 
Shevardnadze here in March when I was speaking 
to him, that if, for instance, the Soviet Union 
makes fishing agreements with island states in the 
South Pacific, we will watch extremely closely to 
see that they are fishing agreements and nothing 
more than fishing agreements. 
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The honourable member also raised the ques- 
tion of basic human rights. | repeat that on this 
issue | doubt whether there is any country which 
has been more consistent and, | suggest, more 
effective than Australia under my Government in 
raising these issues. 

Finally, the honourable member mentioned the 
question of migration. Let me say on that issue that 
| respect the way in which the honourable 
gentleman has raised that point. Obviously, what 
we ail want to see is a situation in the Soviet 
Union in which all citizens have the same right to 
be able to move freely in and out of their country 
as they wish. That is the appropriate situation that 
should emerge and it is one that will be addressed 
in my representations in the Soviet Union. 


Philippines 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 26 November: 


Senator Chapman — | direct a question to the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. | 
preface my question by referring to claims by 
Philippine military intelligence sources that six 
Australian organisations have supplied funds to 
the Communist Party of the Philippines and its 
military wing — the New People’s Army (NPA). Is 
the Government concerned that any such action 
by the organisations named in several newspaper 
reports could contribute to undermining the 
Aquino Government and have serious ramifica- 
tions for Australia’s relations with the Philippines? 
Does the Minister agree that the only effect way of 
checking the truth or otherwise of the allegations 
is an inquiry by an Australian security organisa- 
tion? Will the Government institute such an 
inquiry to establish beyond doubt, firstly, whether 
any funds from Australia have found their way — 
perhaps as a result of laundering through front 
organisations to those Philippine communist or- 
ganisations and, secondly, whether any public 
money is involved? 

Senator Gareth Evans — It is the case that 
Philippine Military intelligence sources have been 
quoted in the Press as claiming that a number of 
Australian Non-Governmental Organisations 
(NGOs) have provided funds to the Communist 
Party of the Philippines and its military wing — 
the New People’s Army. No evidence is available 
to the Government which would uphold those 
claims. The Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB) has mechanisms in 
place to assess carefully all NGO projects which 
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are funded by the Government. Philippines De- 
fence Secretary Heto is reported to have said that 
the Philippines Government had asked some 
foreign governments for assistance in investigating 
such allegations. | place on record the fact that no 
such request has been made of the Australian 
Government. | should say, finally, that the violent 
activity which is pursued by the Communist Party 
of the Philippines, through the NPA, against the 
democratically elected Government of the Philip- 
pines is opposed by the Australian Government 
and is regarded by us as totally contrary to 
Australian values. 

Senator Chapman — | ask a supplementary 
question. In the light of the Minister's response, | 
ask: in what way did AIDAB check out the claims 
that have been made, and does the Minister 
regard whatever inquiry AIDAB has undertaken as 
a satisfactory substitute for an inquiry by an | 
Australian intelligence organisation? | “an 

Senator Gareth Evans — | regard AIDAB as 
having more credibility than, firstly, the Press and, 
secondly, the present questioner; but | will seek 
further details on what mechanisms may have 
been implemented to check out the grants in 
question. 


New Caledonia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 26 November: 


Senator Macklin — is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware of a report 
from a major church group on recent events in 
New Caledonia which indicate that the French 
Government does not intend to move towards 
democratic self-government of that country, but is 
reinforcing its colonial power through the 
proposed so-called Pons statute, giving ultimate 
power to a French Government official, as well as 
intensive lobbying in international forums? Is the 
Minister further aware of persistent rumours that 
the Australian Government will succumb to this 
pressure from the French Government and intends 
to reverse its present policy of independence for 
New Caledonia? Does the Minister appreciate the 
damage such action would cause to Australia’s 
standing in the region? Can he give an assurance 
that no such change of policy is contemplated and 
that the Australian Government will continue its 
efforts to achieve independence and democratic 
self-government for New Caledonia? 
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Senator Gareth Evans — | am not aware of the 
particular report from the church group to which 
Senator Macklin referred. Of course, we have our 
own sources of information on and assessment of 
political developments in the region and, on the 
basis of that information, we are perfectly capable 
of forming our own views on what is happening. It 
is clear on our analysis that the proposed statute 
that has been referred to by Prime Minister Chirac 
and the DOM-TOM Minister Pons will not aecord 
New Caledonia the same degree of autonomy as 
that enjoyed by French Polynesia, for example, 
and the powers accorded to the regions will not 
be as wide as those under the Fabius-Pisani statute 
of the previous French Government. The Pons 
statute, apparently, has just been approved by the 
French Cabinet. it is understood that it will 
complete its parliamentary process in France 
before the end of this vear. 


The passage of that statute will not alter the 
basic policy stance which we have hac and 
continue to maintain in respect of New 
Caledonia, which | think can be described as 
follows. We would like to see a peaceful, orderly 
transition to multiracial independence which 
recognises the rights of the indigenous people and 
safeguards the rights of all other long-term 
residents. Australia wants to maintain a construc- 
tive dialogue with all parties involved in the New 
Caledonian issue, including the French Gevern- 
ment. Australia’s position takes into account the 
strong support for independence in New 
Caledonia expressed by the South Pacific Forum 
island countries, as shown in the communique of 
the Apia forum. Australia supported reinscription 
of New Caledonia at the United Nations General 
Assembly (UNGA) No. 41 as a means of ensuring 
that the territory’s progress towards self-govern- 
ment and independence was regularly reviewed 
by the United Nations (UN). The UN committee 
of 24 has since considered the question of New 
Caledonia, and adopted a resolution in August 
this year. 


Australia supports a free and genuine act of self- 
determination in New Caledonia which is consis- 
tent with the universally accepted decolonisation 
practices and principles of the UN. We take the 
view that the referendum that was heid by France 
on 13 September was inconsistent with that 
requirement. Finally, in general terms, our wish 
remains to help to ensure that a long-term, viable, 
peaceful political solution can be found to the 
problems that continue to beset New Caledonia. 
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INF Treaty 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 26 November: 


Mrs Darling — | refer the Prime Minister to the 
announcement that negotiations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on an inter- 
mediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) treaty are 
now complete. Will the Prime Minister inform the 
House of the Australian Government's attitude to 
this announcement? 

Mr Hawke — | thank the honourable member 
for Lilley for her question. The Australian Govern- 
ment warmly welcomes the news from Geneva 
that the United States Secretary of State, George 
Shultz, and the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr 
Shevardnadze, have agreed on the final details of 
a treaty which will eliminate all intermediate- 
range nuclear weapons, At the talks in Geneva it 
was also agreed that this INF treaty will be signed 
by President Reagan and Mr Gorbachev at their 
summit meeting in Washington which will take 
place from 7 to 10 December. The agreement is 
particularly welcome to Australia as it includes 
INF systems deployed in Asia as well as in Europe. 
While INF weapons do not, as we know, con- 
stitute a large proportion of the global nuclear 
arsenal, this agreement will create an historic 
precedent for it is the first agreement to eliminate 
a complete class of nuclear weapons and to 
reduce overall nuclear arsenals. 

It is the Australian Government's hope that this 
agreement will stimulate progress in other areas of 
arms control and in particular encourage the two 
sides to negotiate a treaty to make large cuts in 
Soviet and American strategic nuclear weapons. 
This is a view that | will be conveying to General- 
Secretary Gorbachev during my forthcoming visit 
to Moscow. | hope that all members of this House 
will join with me when | express congratulations 
to both President Reagan and his Administration, 
and to Mr Gorbachev and his Government, for 
showing the way in lowering global tensions with 
this INF agreement. 


joint Defence Facilities 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 26 November: | i 

Mr Howard — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. Has his attention been drawn to 
the claims of a senior Soviet Embassy official that 
the Soviets regard the dismantling of bases such as 
the United States-Australian joint facilities as a 
major issue in disarmament negotiations? Will the 
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Prime Minister take the opportunity of his forth- 
coming visit to Moscow to make it perfectly clear 
that under no circumstances will Australia permit 
Soviet inspection, let alone dismantling, of those 
joint facilities? 

Mr Hawke — | have seen reference to that 
comment and | can assure the Leader of the 
Opposition that no such suggestion has been 
made in any formal way to us by the Soviet 
Union; nor in the language of the treaty negotia- 
tions between the Soviet Union and the United 
States has this issue appeared to arise. In the 
circumstances of it not having arisen and also 
because, from our point of view, it should not 
arise, that position will be made quite clear. 


Asia-Pacific region: Soviet Union’s 
role 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 December: 


Mr Downer — | ask the Prime Minister: What 
commitments did Mr Mikhail Gorbachev or other 
Soviet officials give to the Prime Minister on 
Afghanistan, Cam Ranh Bay and Vietnam’s with- 
drawal from Cambodia which enable him to make 
the judgment that the Soviet Union can and 
should play a greater role in the Asia-Pacific 
region? 

Mr Hawke — As is so often the case when 
members of the Opposition are talking about 
these matters, they content themselves with less 
than the full statement of what is said by 
spokespersons on this side of the House. Madam 
Speaker, you will recall that | referred to a place 
for a constructive role by the Soviet Union, but, of 
course, members of the Opposition would not 
want to include the adjective because it would not 
suit their purposes. | will be making a detailed 
statement to the House tomorrow afternoon in a 
way which will cover the issues involved in the 
honourable member's question. If, after that, he 
wants to address any further question to me, | will 
be more than happy to answer it. 


Strategic Defence Initiative 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 7 December: 


Senator Teague — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
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Affairs and Trade. Why has the Australian Govern- 
ment consistently underestimated Soviet Star 
Wars research, despite the fact that the Soviet 
Union is spending more than $2 billion this year 
on Strategic Defence Initiative (SDD research and 
has been engaged for at least 20 years on 
developing strategic defence capabilities? Why 
has the Australian Government reserved its un- 
convincing criticism only for the Strategic De- 
fence Initiative of our ally the United States, 
despite Mr Hayden's acceptance that SDI is 
morally superior to the current offensive de- 
terrent? Will the Australian Government now 
realistically review its policy position in the light 
of Mr Gorbachev's admission for the first time last 
week that ‘The Soviet Union is doing all the 
United States is doing ... we are engaged in 
research, basic research which relates to. these 
aspects which are covered by (SD) in the United. 
States.’? 


Senator Gareth Evans — A lot of people, 
including Mr Hayden, have said that SDI is 
morally superior to offensive expenditure on 
nuclear weapons, and of course that is obviously 
the case. The big question mark about SDI is 
whether or not it can ever work and whether the 
expenditure of scores of billions of dollars or 
perhaps hundreds of billions of dollars over the 
years by either of the two super-powers can ever 
result in an increase in the stability of the 
international deterrent environment or whether 
rather, as has been argued so credibly by so many 
critics of SDI, including the Australian Govern- 
ment, that to embark upon programs of this kind is 
not to generate greater stability but rather the 
converse, particularly against a background of a 
huge uncertainty universally as to whether SDI as 
an ultimately technologically successful defensive 
system can ever work. It is against that back- 
ground that there has been so much opposition to 
SDI. 

it has never been claimed by this Government 
that the Soviet Union is not itself engaged in 
research that could conceivably fit that descrip- 
tion. Whether the expenditure figure that Senator 
Teague has mentioned bears any resemblance to 
reality is something | would be interested to know, 
and certainly | would be interested to know his 
sources on that. It is hardly surprising in the 
context of the forthcoming ongoing round of 
negotiation between the Soviet and the United 
States that Soviet spokesmen are making the best 
of whatever research effort they may have put into 
it, obviously as a negotiating tactic, to demon- 
Strate that the United States cannot have it all its 
own way, that it will result, as everyone has 
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always said, in necessary expenditure by the 
Soviet Union of a retaliatory or competitive kind 
and that that particular escalating cycle has 
started. One would hardly expect the Soviet to be 
saying anything else, whatever the condition or 
degree of evolution of its research in this area. 

But as | say, nobody on the Government's side 
has been naive enough for a moment to believe 
that there has not been some research on the 
Soviet side which can broadly be so described. 
The question is how much and whether or not it 
serves any useful purpose for either of the super- 
powers to embark upon another massively expen- 
sive squandering of resources in the pursuit of a 
will of the wisp. That is the background against 
which the whole SDI debate has been conducted. 

Senator Teague — Mr President, | ask a 
supplementary question. The Minister admits to 
some Soviet research into SDI, He continues, as 
does the Government to underestimate the 
strategic importance of the extent of the 
capabilities which the Soviet Union is develaping. 
| ask: in the light of the current evidence and the 
statement of Mr Gorbachev, will the Australian 
Government reassess its policy on this matter? 

Senator Gareth Evans — All | can do is ask the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and the 
Minister for Defence whether they want to re- 
spond any further to Senator Teague’s question. 
There is nothing more that | can usefully add on 
the subject. 


Immigration 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 December: 


Senator Childs — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Immigra- 
tion, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs. Has 
the Minister seen an article by Professor Blainey in 
the Australian on 5 December lamenting the fact 
that discussion on the intake of non-English 
speakers has slipped from the public agenda since 
the comments of Senators Shiel and Stone in the 
Senate on 23 November? Does this reflect a 
greater tolerance in the Australian Community 
than in sections of this chamber? 

Senator Reynolds — The simple answer to 
Senator Childs question is yes. | believe that while 
Professor Blainey may be disappointed that the 
discussion has not taken off in the Australian 
community as perhaps Senator Shiel and Senator 
Stone would have liked, | am sure that the 
majority of Australians are very pleased, for very 
good reasons. The public has more insight, and 
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Australians generally have fewer prejudices, than 
has Professor Blainey. Professor Blainey writes 
from a minority point of view and he has very 
limited understanding of the bipartisan Australian 
immigration program. The immigration program 
plays an essential role in economic and social 
development and population building in Austra- 
lia. As | advised the Senate on 24 November, the 
greater proportion of the Government's migration 
program is directed towards economic benefit and 
is designed to select skilled migrants to fill labour 
market needs immediately, business migrants to 
contribute to economic development and inde- 
pendent and concessional migrants who are 
immediately employable, young, skilled and 
educated. 

Selection criteria are designed to ensure im- 
mediate economic contribution. Assessing 
employability has regard to likely language re- 
quirements of the specific occupation of em- 
ployees or employers. These categories account 
for 52 per cent of this year’s migration program. At 
the same time the Government maintains its 
commitment to social humanitarian grounds. 
Entry for these people is under relaxed re- 
quirements and in this context it would be quite 
untenable and, indeed, quite unthinkable to deny 
people reunion with close families such as 
spouse, children or parents or relief from refugee 
situations or on humanitarian grounds just be- 
cause of a limited fluency in English. Those 
without fluent English can possess many other 
valuable assets and skills obtained without cost to 
the Australian taxpayer. Furthermore, it is a very 
misguided view that many of those who are now 
arriving without fluency in English will not quickly 
acquire it. 


U.S.-USSR relations: Washington 
Summit meeting 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 December: 


Senator Jones — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. | refer to the proposed meeting 
between the leaders of the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. | ask: what is the Government's assess- 
ment of the likely outcome of the forthcoming 
meeting in Washington between President Reagan 
and General-Secretary Gorbachev? 
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The Ambassador of The Republic of Indonesia, Air Vice Marshall Roesman presented his country’s flag to World Expo 
88 in Brisbane on 2 November, and said Indonesia’s representation at Expo would strengthen economic co- 
operation with Australia and the rest of the world. The Ambassador and Mrs Roesman were welcomed by the 


Premier of Queensland, Sir Joh Bjelke Petersen and the Chairman of World Expo 88, Sir Llew Edwards. They both 
commented on the very good friendship between Australia and Indonesia. Indonesia is one of 42 official participants 
and 24 corporate exhibitors taking part in Expo which opens in Brisbane on April 30 1988. Pictured left to right (front) 
The Premier of Queensland, Sir Joh Bjelke Petersen, the Chairman of World Expo 88, Sir Llew Edwards and the 
Ambassador for the Federal Republic of Indonesia, Air Vice Marshal Roesman watch the Indonesian flag being raised 


by an Australian Army officer. (AOIS photo) 





Senator Gareth Evans — | think our assessment 
is that the treaty is likely to be signed. My brief 
states that the Australian Government warmly 
welcomes the decision of the United States of 
America and the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics to sign a treaty, which | assume they 
will consummate in the next day or so, which will 
eliminate all their intermediate-range nuclear 
weapons. This intermediate-range nuclear force 
(INF) treaty will be signed by President Reagan 
and General-Secretary Gorbachev at the meeting 
presently taking place in Washington over the 
period from Yesterday to 10 December. While 
INF weapons do not constitute a large proportion 
of the global nuclear arsenal, this agreement will 
create an historic precedent because it is the first 
agreement to eliminate a complete class of 
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nuclear weapons and to reduce overall nuclear 
arsenals. The agreement is particularly welcomed 
in Australia because it includes systems deployed 
in Asia as well as in Europe. Although in terms of 
the overall number of nuclear weapons the 
precentage of weapons reduced is small, the 
number is still substantial, involving about 1900 
Soviet and 850 United States missiles deployed or 
held in reserves or in stocks. However, these 
measures should not be looked at in isolation. 
They are important indications of the im- 
provements that are taking place in U.S.-Soviet 
relations. They both reflect and contribute to 
greater confidence and trust in each other. This in 
turn enhances greater faith in their own security 
which improves the prospect of further arms 
reductions in the future. 
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One of the really important achievements ef the 
INF treaty and the one which | think that Australia 
is keenest of all to applaud is the advances that it 
did make in the very difficult area of verification. 
Disarmament and security cannot be treated in 
isolation. The Australian Government very much 
welcomes the progress which the United States 
and Soviet Union have made in building the 
confidence required through their progress on 
verification arrangements. It is the Australian 
Government’s hope that the INF agreement will 
stimulate progress in other areas of arms control of 
the kind particularly that we have been pursuing 
through multilateral organisations and forums. In 
particular, we hope that it will encourage the two 
sides to negotiate a strategic arms reduction treaty 
to make large stabilising and verifiable cuts in 
Soviet and American strategic nuclear weapons. 


Philippines 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 December: 


Senator Gareth Evans -— On 26 November 
Senator Chapman asked me a question about aid 
to Non-Government Organisations in the Philip- 
pines and | indicated a willingness to seek further 
information for him. | have that further inferma- 
tion and | seek leave to have it incorporated in 
Hansard. 

Leave granted. 

The document read as follows — 

THE PHILIPPINES: FURTHER INFORMATION 

ON AID TO NGOS AS REQUESTED BY 
SENATOR CHAPMAN 

Government aid funds are provided to Aus- 
tralian Non-Government Organisations to sub- 
sidise their activities in the Philippines under 
the AIDAB-NGO Cooperation Program. 

The arrangements for this program have 
been built up as a result of many years’ Co- 
operation between AIDAB and voluntary agen- 
cies. As a result there has been a build up of 
knowledge in AIDAB about NGO projects: 

while no system can be totally foolproof, | 
can confirm that allocations are casefully 
assessed by the Joint AIDAB-NGO Commit- 
tee for Development Cooperation (CDC) to 
ensure that projects comply with the 
guidelines which emphasise developmental 
criteria to assist the neediest sections of the 
community. 

agencies are required to properly account 
for subsidies and report on their projects. 
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AIDAB monitors the submission of these pro- 
ject reports and examines them carefully on 
receipt. 

subsidised projects are also visited by CDC 
Project Review Teams, according to a 
schedule set by the CDC, to ensure that they 
comply with the description contrained in the 
original application, as well as to assess 
effectiveness. 

Additionally, NGO projects may be visited 
by the staff of Australia’s diplomatic missions. 
Voluntary agencies cooperate with AIDAB to 
provide details of their operations and/or 
projects. 


immigration: refugees status 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 December: 


Mr Dobie — Is the Minister for Immigration 
aware of differing intepretations being given by 
some of his departmental officers to people seek- 
ing to gain refugee status in order to obtain 
permanent residency in Australia? To avoid this 
confusion, is the Minister in a position to give the 
House a definitive answer as to what constitutes 
refugee status? If so, will he now do so? 


Mr Young — | have not been made aware of 
difficulties that people have experienced as a 
result of the interpretation given to that term by 
my departmental offices, as people seeking refu- 
gee status would have their applications assessed. 
by the Committee on the Determination of Refu- 
gee Status, the DORS Committee, which com- 
prises a representative of my Department, a rep- 
resentative of the Prime Minister's Department, a 
representative of the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and an observer from the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR). They 
would decide that position of a person applying for 
refugee status. That process is not Carried out 
by departmental officers within Australia. The 
honourable member raised another question. 
What the honourable member suggested in his 
question does happen from time to time. We are 
told continually that people are given different 
answers to the same question both within Austra- 
lia and in various offices of the Department in 
other countries. We try to overcome that problem. 
| think it is a human problem which occurs not 
just in my Department but, | suggest, in lots of 
departments. If the honourable members knows of 
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a specific case of people having been disad- 
vantaged, he should draw it to my attention. 
Australia works very closely with the United 
Nations in the declaration of people as refugees. 
The status of those people is much clearer be- 
cause they are people who are outside their home 
country and who have good reason, as decided by 
the UNCHR, to be declared as refugees as they 
cannot return to their home country for fear of 
persecution. 

Australia participates in the global programs of 
taking refugees. Decisions in those cases are not 
may by any committee. The DORS Committee 
operates internally, domestically, in determining 
the position of people who arrive in this country, 
usually illegally, and then seek refugee status. | 
shall take the remainder of the honourable mem- 
ber’s question on notice and ascertain whether 
there is further information that can be given or 
whether in fact problems are being experienced as 
a result of the answers given by departmental 
officers to people who apply for refugee status. 


Kampuchea 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 December: 


Mr Saunderson — | ask the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can advise the House 
of developments relating to Kampuchea, and in 
particular the recent meeting in France between 
Prince Sihanouk and Hun Sen. 

Mr Duffy — Australia has been following with 
close interest recent diplomatic activity relating to 
Kampuchea. We saw Dr Mochtar‘s visit to Pyong- 
yang in July and later to Vietnam as being of 
importance in the context of exploring the pros- 
pects of holding some informal meeting to bring 
the parties together. We were encouraged by the 
recent meeting between Prince Sihanouk and Hun 
Sen just outside Paris in an apparently positive 
atmosphere. One of the main objectives has been 
to enhnace the prospects of dialogue between the 
opposing parties. It is our hope that now that the 
initial steps have been taken other principal par- 
ties will join in the process in a constructive way. 
All sides recognise the key role which Prince 
Sihanouk must play in any successful process 
relating to the Kampuchean problem, and Austra- 
lia appreciates his persistent efforts. We hope that 
other outside parties will not stand in the way but 
will also use their influence positively to promote 
a political settlement. 

Australia hopes that further progress will now 
follow, leading to a resolution which results in 
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self-determination for the Kampuchean people, 
the safe return of displaced Kampucheans to their 
homeland, and the withdrawal of Vietnamese 
forces for Kampuchea, matched by arrangements 
to prevent the return to power of the Pol Pot 


group. 


Closer Economic Relations with New 
Zealand: implications for dairy 
industry 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 December: 


Mr Cunningham — Can the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy advise the House of 
the implications for the dairy industry of recent 
developments in Australia’s relationship with 
New Zealand? | 

Mr Kerin — | thank the honourable gentleman 
for his question. Honourable members are very. 
well aware that the Closer Economic Relations 
(CER) agreement between Australia and New 
Zealand is of great interest to the Australian dairy 
industry. Ever since the CER was negotiated by the 
previous Government, in the last three 
parliaments, the conservative forces, the now 
Opposition, have sought at every opportunity, to 
confuse and to put fear into dairy farmers about 
CER. For example, a recent article in the Bulletin 
said that the Government will have to bulldose the 
dairy industry if we are to achieve further progress 
under CER. It has become very apparent in recent 
days that the only people who need bulldosing 
are members of the National Party of Australia 
who, for opportunistic reasons, still want to spread 
confusion. For example, a meeting of the joint 
industry consultative committee of the two dairy 
industries was held on 13 November. | would 
have thought that the honourable member for 
Murray and the honourable member for Gipp- 
sland, who like to spread a lot of nonsense, would 
at least have read the Press release which said in 
part: 

Trans-Tasman trade in dairy products can be 

progressively liberalised in accordance with the 

fair trade objectives of the CER trade agreement. 
In other words, the two industries are adopting a 
positive approach. On Australian industry initia- 
tion, they agree to establish a joint working party 
to consider the definition of fair trade in that 
context. Honourable members will be aware that 
the new dairy marketing arrangements are based 
on the premise that eventually there will be free 
and fair trans-Tasman trade in dairy products. 
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These arrangements will place the Austealian 
dairy industry on a competitive footing against 
unsubsidised, undumped New Zealand imports 
by 1992 at the latest. So | welcome the fact that 
the Australian industry, at the highest levels, has 
accepted this fundamental aspect of the Govern- 
ment’s policy. 

However, last Friday the Deputy leader of the 
National Party, the honourable member for 
Murray, issued a statement criticising the Govern- 
ment for allegedly bringing forward the date of 
free trans-Tasman trade to 1990, and his little 
parrot, the honourable member for Gippsland, 
repeated that. This is simply not true. What the 
Prime Minister said to this House only two weeks 
ago, and the philosophy of it was agreed to by the 
Leader of the Opposition, is that the two govern- 
ments will examine the scope for bringing forward 
to the early 1990s, and his little parrot, the 
honourable member for Gippsland, repeatec that. 
This is simply not true. What the Prime Minister 
said to this House only two weeks ago, and the 
philosophy of it was agreed to by the Leader of the 
Opposition, is that the two Governments will 
examine the scope for bringing forward to the 
early 1990s the implementation of free trade in 
goods across the Tasman. The two dairy industries 
have already been meeting on this question, and it 
is through those two dairy industries that we shall 
be handling this matter. 

it may come as a surprise to the National Party 
that 1992, when the dairy industry will be fully 
competitive against New Zealand, is in the early 
1990s. So the possible further acceleration of 
progress under CER holds not threat whatsoever to 
the dairy industry. The only losers will be those in 
the National Party — | see that they propose to put 
forward a matter of public importance in which 
they say that they are economic rationalists now 
— who attempt to create fear, division and 
confusion at every available opportunity. 


Visit by Prime Minister to Singapore, 
the Soviet Union and Japan 
Statement to Parliament by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 8 December: 


Mr Hawke — From 27 November to 4 Decem- 
ber, | made an official visit to Singapore, the 
Soviet Union and Japan. | make this report to 
Parliament on the issues raised during that visit. 
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My principal purpose in making the trip was to 
assess the nature, direction and implications for 
Australia of the policies being pursued by the new 
Soviet leadership — in particular as they affect our 
region — in order that we may be well placed to 
respond to any new political or commercial 
developments that may arise. On my way to the 
Soviet Union, | made a brief visit to Singapore, to 
deliver the 1987 Singapore Lecture; on the way 
back, | held talks in Tokyo with the new Japanese 
Prime Minister, Mr Takeshita. During a stopover 
between Singapore and the Soviet Union | also 
had a useful talk with the Prime Minister of 
Bahrain, Sheik al-Khalifa, on the situation in the 
Persian Gulf and the Middle East, and on bilateral 
matters. 


Singapore 


In Singapore, | held useful discussions with 
Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew and Deputy Prime 
Ministers Goh Chok Tong and Ong Teng Cheong. 
These talks reaffirmed the close, friendly and co- 
operative relations which Australia enjoys with 
Singapore. While in Singapore, | delivered the 
1987 Singapore Lecture on the topic ‘The 
challenge of change in the Asia-Pacific region’. 
The invitation to deliver this lecture was extended 
to me by Mr S. Rajaratnam, Senior Minister, Prime 
Minister’s Office, on behalf of the Institute of 
South-East Asian Studies. | table, for the informa- 
tion of honourable members, a copy of the 
lecture. 

In the lecture, | discussed a number of develop- 
ments likely to have an important influence on our 
region in the forthcoming period — principally, 
the emergence and modernisation of China, the 
current reforms in the Soviet Union and the 
requirement of the major Western economies to 
solve their fiscal and current account imbalances 
and to resist protectionist pressures. | drew par- 
ticular attention to the paradox that at a time when 
both China and the Soviet Union are, in different 
ways and for different reasons, giving greater 
recognition to the Western concepts of competi- 
tion and open markets, the leading Western 
economies are making disturbing moves in the 
opposite direction. In particular, we are facing a 
growing threat to our collective prosperity from 
the pressures of protectionism in the United 
States, Western Europe and Japan. | made the 
point that economic reforms, however necessary, 
can be stalled or frustrated where they are not 
accompanied by a cooperative response from the 
whole community. The bottom line in achieving 
successful change is the informed cooperation of 
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those who will ultimately be charged with im- 
plementing it and those who will be affected by it. 

This broad perception is particularly valid in 
democratic societies whose institutions are 
created for the purpose of public involvement in 
public affairs. But | added that it was an essential 
task for all societies, whatever their political 
systems, to win the understanding and acceptance 
of their entire communities in the making of 
necessary changes. The importance of this task is, 
| believe, well understood by the current leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union. It is my visit to that 
country to which | now turn. 


The Soviet Union 


From 29 November to 2 December, | visited 
Leningrad and Moscow at the invitation of the 
Government of the Soviet Union. This is only the 
second visit made by an Australian Prime Minister 
to the Soviet Union, although it was the fifth visit | 
had made. Since | was accompanied by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade (Mr 
Hayden), my visit in fact represents the most 
senior level of contact which has taken place 
between Australia and the Soviet Union. This high 
level of contact is appropriate in view of the 
significant global and bilateral context in which 
the visit took place. 

The policies of perestroika and glasnost which 
are being pursued by General Secretary Gorba- 
chev and his colleagues are of potentially 
profound significance for the internal arrange- 
ments of the Soviet economy and society. Beyond 
that, we in the West, including Australia, may well 
be profoundly and directly affected by those new 
policies through, for example, improved Soviet 
economic performance and greater involvement 
in the world economy. Perhaps most significantly 
of all, we will be affected by the new directions in 
Soviet foreign policy which are related to the 
internal reforms. They include a stated intention to 
become more involved in the Pacific region, some 
greater sensitivity to Western concerns about 
human rights issues, and, of course, a commit- 
ment to engage in far-reaching negotiations over 
arms control and disarmament. Bilaterally, the 
Soviet Union is an important, though still un- 
predictable, customer for Australian primary 
products. Government to government contacts 
have been steadily improving since 1983 includ- 
ing, most significantly, the valuable visit to 
Australia last March of the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Mr Shevardnadze, and the constructive prepara- 
tion of the four agreements signed in Moscow by 
Mr Hayden and Mr Shevardnadze last week. 
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Accordingly, the talks | held with Mr Gorba- 
chev, with the Chairman of the Soviet Council of 
Ministers, Mr Ryzhkov, and with other Soviet 
leaders, were aimed principally at exploring the 
style and substance of perestroika and glasnost in 
domestic policy and ‘new thinking’ in foreign 
policy. My objective was to advance further the 
already improving relationship between the Soviet 
Union and Australia in trade and other contacts, 
and to encourage greater Soviet flexibility on 
humanitarian issues including family reunion and 
the free movement of Soviet Jews. | sought also to 
discuss global and regional issues including the 
INF agreement and the prospects for further arms 
control agreements, and Soviet activities and 
intentions in Afghanistan, Indo-China and the 
Pacific region. 

| made it clear, of course, that Australia’ $ 
relationship with the Soviet would continue to be 






based for our part on our continuing membership 


of, and commitment to, the Western Alliance — 
an alliance which is not solely of a military nature 
but which derives its greatest strength from a 
shared and enduring commitment to the values of 
freedom and democracy. 

Madam Speaker, before | address the substance 
of these discussions let me take this opportunity to 
comment on the statements which the Federal 
Opposition issued during my visit. 

| put to one side the Opposition’s apparently 
wilful distortion of my remarks in Singapore, 
where | said | would welcome a constructive — | 
repeat, a constructive — involvement of the 
Soviets in our region, and where | cautioned that 
we would judge them not by their words but by 
their actions in, for example, Indo-China and 
Afghanistan. 


Australians have paid a very high price indeed 
for the predilection of the conservative parties in 
this country to project their domestic political 
preoccupations onto the screen of foreign policy. 

One need only recall the tragedy of the 
Australian involvement in the Vietnam War to 
recall both the myopia with which the then 
Liberal-Country Party Government viewed our 
region, and its determination to derive and 
advance domestic political gains from the region, 
which it failed, or refused, to comprehend. 


That was more than 15 years ago. But it seems 
the current leaders of the conservative parties 
have learned nothing of the lessons of the past. 
Indeed, to judge by their recent statements about 
the Soviet Union, one would be forgiven for 
assuming the Opposition yearns for the confron- 
tationist days of the Cold War, when any issue 
could be judged simply in black and white terms. 
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The essence of the Liberals’ world view, which 
we are now seeing applied to the Soviet Union, is 
that we should explicitly ignore any signs of 
change and continue to operate on the assump- 
tions of the past. That attitude — which not co- 
incidentally has also coloured the conservatives’ 
view of events in China — is at odds with that of 
conservatives overseas, such as Ronald Reagan 
and Margaret Thatcher. 


it is interesting to read the commentary that | 
have just received today on the meeting between 
Mrs Thatcher and Mr Gorbachev on his way to 
visit President Reagan for the Summit. 


| refer to this observation: 
On Gorbachev and his reforms in the USSR, 
Mrs Thatcher emphasised that he is a leader 
with whom you can do business. She wished 
him well in his bold initiatives in the USSR, 
particularly where they had significance for 
human rights. 
| repeat that the attitude on the other side of the 
House is at odds with that of conservatives 
overseas such as President Reagan and Margaret 
Thatcher: nor is it one shared by significant parts 
of Australia’s business community; Nor, import- 
antly | believe, is it shared by the Australian 
people as a whole. 


| put it to Mr Gorbachev that he would never 
find Australia frightened of ideas. We would 
always be prepared to discuss any concept or idea 
advanced by the Soviet Union or anyone else as to 
ways in which existing mechanisms for dealing 
with regional problems may be improved 

That is a frank and constructive approach which 
| believe enhances Australia’s capacity to protect 
its own interests and influence events in the 
region. 

it is not, apparently, an approach of which the 
Opposition approves. 

But it is an isolated Opposition. In holding out 
against a cautious and deliberate response by the 
West to events in the Soviet Union, the Australian 
conservative parties are showing themselves as 
isolated from the mainstream of foreign policy 
thinking as their election defeat in July showed 
them to be isolated from relevant domestic policy. 


While in Moscow | held more than eight hours 
of formal talks with Mr Ryzhkov and other 
Ministers and a further 3'%4 hours with Mr 
Gorbachev. Despite this generous allocation of 
time we were not able fully to cover fully the 
fascinating and complex question of the nature of 
the changes underway in the Soviet Union. 
However, | believe this much is clear. The Soviet 
dership has embarked on a wide ranging and 
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genuine attempt at restructuring the Soviet econ- 
omy. They are motivated by a recognition that the 
Soviet command economy — an economy which, 
for instance, requires 200 000 separate decisions 
on wholesale and retail pricing — was, as Mr 
Gorbachev had put it, in a ‘pre-crisis condition’. 
They recognise, too, that changes are necessary if 
the Soviet economy is to resume its growth and if, 
in particular, the unfulfilled material needs of 
Soviet citizens are to be met. 


The measures suggested clearly do not amount 
to any renunciation of Marxist-Leninist principles. 
However, there is an explicit acceptance that 
excessive emphasis had been placed on the 
notion of centralised planning of enterprise-level 
activities. As Mr Ryzhkov put it, this had led to the 
lost of creativity in the work force; egalitarian 
tendencies, as he put it, hindered others from 
exercising initiative and resulted in apathy. Since 
the late 1970s the economy had begun to perform 
well below its potential. Such sentiments cor- 
vince me of the genuineness of the Soviet 
leadership's commitment to change in domestic 
economic practices. They leave unresolved of 
course the question of whether the leaders will be 
prepared, or permitted, to go far enough to make a 
success of perestroika. 


Clearly, great changes of attitude are required 
on the part of both the government and the 
governed. Political pressures will undoubtedly 
impose their limits. | believe Mr Gorbachev and 
his colleagues will mix vision with caution as they 
seek to implement their plans. What I think can be 
said is that the changes proposed are in the right 
direction and, if carried through, hold the poten- 
tial for some improvement, perhaps significant 
improvement, in the efficiency of the Soviet 
economy. Certainly there will be no overnight 
transformation. Restructuring and openness have 
a long way to go in practice. Clearly, therefore, we 
must not be naive or complacent. But, on the 
whole, my talks leave me with a sense of cautious 
hope for the long-term. 


The implications of perestroika for international 
trade are profound. | had lengthy discussions on 
trade with Mr Ryzhkov; the First Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers and Chairman of 
GOSAGROPOM, Mr Murakhovsky; and the 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers and 
Chairman of the State Foreign Economic Commis- 
ion, Mr Kamentsev. My discussions with Mr 
Gorbachev also ranged over multilateral and 
bilateral trade issues. At my meetings with Mr 
Murakhovsky and Mr Kamentsev | was accom- 
panied by a delegation of 11 Australian business- 
men. This allowed those businessmen to make 
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direct contact with the top echelons of the Soviet 
leadership and to express their views to the 
leadership on ways of facilitating and expanding 
trade and other forms of economic cooperation 
between Australia and the Soviet Union. | want on 
the floor of this Parliament to thank again those 
businessmen for taking so active and constructive 
a part in the meetings. In turn, | am gratified by 
their observation that my visit has opened doors 
previously closed to them. 


Mr Ryzhkov emphasised on a number of 
occasions that as an integral part of perestroika, 
the Soviet Union wanted to become, and | use his 
words ‘organically involved in the international 
division of labour’. The Soviet Union was seeking 
to do this through both multilateral and bilateral 
approaches to the rest of the world. Mr Ryzhkov 
and | agreed that the Australia-Soviet trading 
relationship should be put on a more stable 
footing. One of the four agreements we signed 
deals with economic cooperation, which offers 
the prospect of expanded commercial exchanges 
between our two countries. The other agreements, 
covering space science, sport, and medical co- 
operation, also hold out the prospect of closer and 
mutually beneficial ties between Australia and the 
Soviet Union. 


Mr Ryzhkov and | agreed that progress towards 
remedying the trade imbalance between Australia 
and the Soviet Union — which heavily favours 
Australia — should be through growth in trade. In 
that context, Mr Ryzhkov passed to me a detailed 
list of products that the Soviets believed might find 
a market in Australia. | undertook to make the list 
available to the Australian business delegation 
and to Bill Hayden, and | did so. | indicated that in 
redressing the trade imbalance the Soviet Union 
should play its part by getting to know the 
Australian market better. In that context | made an 
offer for a Soviet delegation to visit Australia to 
familiarise themselves with the requirements of 
the Australian market. My offer was accepted and 
the delegation will visit Australia at a mutually 
aggreeable time early next year. | also invited the 
Soviet Government to send a ministerial! repre- 
sentative to Australia — the Prime Minister if he 
could find the opportunity — to share in our 
bicentennial celebrations next year. 


Perestroika also encompasses the concept of 
joint ventures between the Soviet Union and 
foreign companies, with a 49 per cent holding by 
the foreign partner. | believe that this is an area in 
which a number of Australian companies will 
have considerable interest and therefore will give 
us the opportunity to derive a mutual benefit from 
these new changes in the Soviet Union. As a first 
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concrete step in fostering joint enterprises be- 
tween Australia and the Soviet Union | urged the 
Soviet leaders to expedite the approval of a 
proposal by Comalco for a joit venture integrated 
aluminium complex in the Soviet Far East, ul- 
timately consisting of a one million tonne per 
annum alumina refinery based on Australian 
bauxite, and a half million tonne per annum 
aluminium smelter. Each of Messrs Gorbachev, 
Ryshkov and Kamentsev undertook to have the 
proposal considered as a matter of priority and 
expressed optimism about its approval. 


Other areas of potentially expanded economic 
cooperation identified during our meetings in- 
cluded agricultural machinery, food processing, 
sheep breeding and shearing, cattle breeding. 
forest products, and mineral extraction and mark- 
eting. | believe that the involvement of Western: 
companies, including Australian firms, in the 
development of the Soviet economy, on mutually 
advantageous terms, can only have a psotive 
impact on East-West relations. Just as the ‘open 
door’ to China has been welcomed by us, so i 
believe it is in our interests to have an open mind 
to economic co-operation with the USSR. 


Let me turn now to the second of the elements 
of the Soviet reforms, namely glasnost, We must 
understand that the Soviet leadership is not trying 
to reproduce liberal Western democratic features 
within the Soviet Union. Far from it. But there are 
some attempts to allow greater freedom and 
greater diversity of expression, and these will 
succeed, in my opinion, to the extent that 
perestroika succeeds. in other words, any lifting of 
the dead hand of the command economy and any 
devolution of decision-making power in econ- 
omic affairs will encourage and almost inevitably 
be accompanied by a greater desire and capacity 
to exercise the freedoms suggested, in however 
constrained a way, by glasnost. | pressed Mr 
Gorbachev and the other Soviet leaders firmly, but 
without antagonism, on the merits of a greater 
respect for individual human rights within the 
Soviet Union. 


Australia has been negotiating with the Soviet 
Union for several months on a human contacts 
agreement which aims to win Soviet comments to 
a more liberal approach in this field. Negotiations 
continued during my visit, including directly 
between Mr Hayden and Mr Shevardnadze. 
Though agreement has yet to be reached, progress 
was made during the visit and we shall continue 
our efforts in the future. Mr Gorbachev under- 
stands that the differences between the Soviet 
Union and the West on human rights are fun- 
damental and our capacity to have fuik 
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constructive cooperation will reflect our percep- 
tions of progress in this area. Australia is concer- 
ned about family reunion, about the right of Soviet 
Jews to emigrate, about the right of entry and exit 
for visits and about the plight of prisoners of 
conscience in the Soviet Union. | acknowledge 
the consistent and hard working efforts which Bill 
Hayden and his Department have made since we 
formed government in 1983, and the important 
role which you, Madam Speaker, played in 
bringing these concerns to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 


We have been achieving progress in family 
reunion and we welcome this. We also recognise 
and welcome the steady increase this year in the 
numbers of refuseniks allowed visas. Emigration 
approvals since April have been at a monthly rate 
of some 800 —- close to the entire year’s 
emigration in 1986, but still well short of the 2000 
approvals granted per month curing the early 
1970s. In my discussions with Mr Gorbachev, | 
presented a list of six cases of refuseniks -— cases 
which were typical of a larger group, of 28 cases 
of which we are aware. He said that past practices 
on this matter were now under review and he 
gave me an undertaking that he would personally 
study the cases nominated on the list | presented 
him. 

As honourable members will be aware, two of 
the groups of people | raised with Mr Gorbachev 
were in fact given subsequent approval to leave 
the Soviet Union. This news was conveyed to me 
by one of Mr Gorbachev's assistants immediately 
prior to my departure from the Soviet Union. The 
two cases cover five people — Pavel Abramovich 
and his wife Marta, and Professor Alexander and 
Rosa lofe and their daughter, Anna. | had already 
had the deeply moving experience of meeting 
them, and some 20 other refuseniks, at a reception 
at the Australian Embassy. Indeed, | had met Mr 
Abramovich on my 1979 visit to Moscow when | 
had attempted, unsuccessfully, to negotiate exist 
visas for a number of refuseniks. | can only add 
that my reaction to hearing the news of their 
release was one of great personal satisfaction as 
well as joy on their behalf. 


As | reported to the Parliament yesterday, the 
Soviet Union has also granted, after seven years 
refusal, permission for Mr Loenid Romanovsky to 
be reunited with his wife Danuta, who lives in 
Melbourne. While too many cases remain out- 
standing, there is the prospect of further visa 
approvals — not least while East-West relations 
improve and countries like Australia insist that this 
issue be part of the dialogue with the Soviet 
Union. As | said in the House yesterday, this 
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Government will continue to make every effort to 
obtain a positive resolution of every outstanding 
family reunion case and every outstanding re- 
fusenik case. | 


As well as discussing these developments, my 
talks in the Soviet Union covered the related issue 
of Soviet perceptions of and initiatives in global 
and regional affairs. | congratulated the Soviet 
leadership, together with the United States, for 
their achievement in reaching the agreement on 
intermediate range nuclear forces (INF). This ts a 
treaty of truly historic proportions. It is the first 
time in which the super powers’ nuclear arsenals 
have been cut rather than simply having their rate 
of growth reduced. | expressed the view that the 
INF treaty should be a first step, and that the co- 
operative approach displayed by the Soviet Union 
and the United States in reaching this agreement 
should not be turned to the search for progress in 
reduction of strategic weapons and chemical 
weapons. This was a view which was accepted by 
Mr Gorbachev. Equally, the United States has 
indicated that INF is only a first step. Indeed, the 
Soviet Union expressed the hope that agreement 
on strategic nuclear forces could be reached in 
time for a possible meeting between Mr Gorba- 
chevand President Reagan in Moscow in the first 
half of next year. In view of the fact that my visit 
took place immediately prior to the current 
Reagan-Gorbachev summit, | have passed on to 
President Reagan a report on my talks and my 
views on the current situation in the Soviet Union. 


In my Singapore lecture, | made the point that 
the changes within the Soviet Union were likely to 
lead to a more subtle and imaginative diplomacy 
by the Soviet Union. In our own region, we have 
already seen some manifestations of a greater 
interest by the Soviet Union in the affairs of the 
Pacific. | refer in particular to Mr Gorbachev's 
Vladisvostock speech of July 1986 and his in- 
terview withthe Indonesian newspaper Merdeka 
of last July. The Soviet Union is of course a Pacific 
nation and it therefore has a legitimate interest in 
the Pacific. We recognise the fact that the Soviet 
Union is entitled to economic relations with 
Pacific countries. No amount of sabre-rattling by 
the Opposition will change those facts. What is 
important is that we seek to ensure that the South 
Pacific not become an arena of super power 
rivalry, and that the rest of the region — which 
paid a heavy cost for superpower rivalry in the 
Korean and Vietnam wars — never again be 
forced to pay such a cost. 


The Soviet Union’s influence on Vietnam and 
Kampuchea is already significant and it has a large 
naval base at Cam Ranh. Bay. | told the Soviet 
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leadership that we would judge the Soviet’s 
intentions in our region not by their words but by 
their actions in, for example, Indo-China and 
Afghanistan. That is in part what | mean when | 
say that we would welcome a constructive 
involvement by the Soviet Union in our region. 
We do not want any fishing agreement signed by 
the Soviet Union with an island State to be 
anything other than just that — a fishing 
agreement. To take another case, we would 
welcome a full and unambiguous association by 
the Soviet Union with the protocols of the South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty. 


What we are seeking is a businesslike and 
fruitful relationship with the Soviet Union which is 
of benefit to both nations. It comes at a time when 
our Western friends and allies in general are 
seeking to build such a relationship. | trust that my 
visit has constituted a part in that process. 


Japan 


| took the opportunity of a stopover in Tokyo to 
meet the new Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Take- 
shita. We had a warm and constructive conversa- 
tion reflecting the close ties between our two 
nations. In my Singapore lecture, | dealt at some 
length with the emerging economic adjustment. 
Japan’s massive current account surplus and its 
associated accumulating wealth imposes a res- 
ponsibility on Japan’s economic leadership which 
is just as heavy as that on the United States. 


The Maekawa report provides clear guidelines 
for Japanese economic reform which involve 
reduced Japanese economic reliance on exports 
and a greater willingness to open its domestic 
markets to imports. It is essential that Japan begin 
to give effect to the principles enunciated in that 
report — principles which will impose their own 
economic and social pressures on japan but 
which nonetheless are an essential element in 
restoring global economic balance. | was, 
therefore, pleased in my discussions with Prime 
Minister Takeshita to hear him reaffirm the theme 
of his policy statement to the Diet — that Japan 
would be embarking upon a program of restruc- 
turing which would increase import penetration 
into the Japanese market, and which would seek 
to substitute domestic demand in the place of 
exports as the major engine of growth in Japan. 


| welcomed this objective. While acknowledg- 
ing the political difficulties which japan’s leader- 
ship would encounter, | noted that we in Australia 
have not been afraid to confront and overcome 
such difficulties ourselves in our efforts to open up 
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our economy, to make it more efficient, to 
diversify our economic base, to integrate our 
economy with our region and to improve our 
competitiveness in the world economy. 


| also had more detailed discussions with 
Foreign Minister Uno on both multilateral and 
bilateral trading issues. Mr Uno advised me of 
Japan’s attitude to the new round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations. Japan, like Australia, wanted 
an early harvest from tne negotiations but had 
some differences with Australia and the Cairns 
group on agriculture. | expressed Australia’s deep 
regret that Japan did not fully support the Cairns 
Group proposals, noting that Japan has to face up 
squarely to the questions of agricultural reform in 
order to meet the broader national and global 
interest. | stressed that if there were not a 
substantial early harvest of agricultural trade: 
reforms there could well be a bitter harvest in 
years ahead which would have disastrous con- 
sequences for all nations. 


| also raised with Mr Uno the particular issues of 
access for our beef and the state of the markets for 
iron ore and coal. | sought and received assuances 
that Japan would jot allow non-commercial 
considerations to enter as a factor in its efforts to 
remedy its trade imbalance with the United States. 
Australia is happy to trade on its merits. We 
welcome free and open competition. My discus- 
sions also touched upon the growing political role 
of Japan in the Asia-Pacific region. | welcomed 
Japan’s perception of itself as both part of the West 
and of this region. In doing so, however, | 
registered the deep regret of the Australian Gov- 
ernment of the stance which Japan has taken on 
New Caledonia in the United Nations General 
Assembly — a decision which does not sit easily 
with that perception. 


The Summit now beginning in Washington is an 
event of historic international significance. The 
relations between the super-powers now present 
the real prospect of reducing a more stable and 
more constructive world. | feel privileged to be the 
leader of an Australian Government which has 
done its part to encourage this. And we are all, | 
believe, both privileged and challenged to be part 
of this critically important and potentially reward- 
ing point in history. We should all by our own 
words and actions be worthy of that challenge. ff 
we Can maintain our patience, our determination 
and our realism, we can yet achieve a meaningful 
and constructive peace between nations and a 
commensurate capacity for turning the world's 
resources more directly to meeting the material 
needs and aspirations of its people. 
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South Korea: military personnel 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 14 December: 


Senator Schacht — Is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade aware of 
media reports today that some senior South 
Korean military personnel may seek pojitical 
asylum in Australia if any of the non-government 
candidates win the forthcoming South Korean 
presidential election? if so, and if any such 
military personnel seek asylum, can the Minister 
give an assurance that no such asylum wall be 
given to the personnel, in view of the consistent 
human rights violations committed by the South 
Korean military Government during the last 15 
years? 

Senator Gareth Evans — All | can say is that any 
question of an application for entry to Australia 
remains hypothetical. It is one which could be 
evalued only on the basis of the circumstances 
prevailing, the information available at the time 
and the identity of the senior military personnel 
concerned. Beyond that, there is nothing | can 
Say. 


Strategic Defence Initiative 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 15 December: 


Senator Teague — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Fereign 
Affairs and Trade. Last Monday | asked the 
Minister whether the Government is reviewing its 
policy towards strategic defence research being 
undertaken by both the United States of America 
and the Soviet Union. In particular | asked — | 
quote from the Hansard — the following question: 

in the light of the current evidence and the 

statement of Mr Gorbachev, will the Australian 

Government reassess its policy on this matter? 
Has the Minister the response to this question he 
undertook to seek? Today | refer to further reports. 
For example, yesterday's Adelaide Advertiser ran 
the headline ‘Gorbachev's dramatic Star Wars 
concession’. It was reported that at the Washing- 
ton summit Mr Gorbachev made an additional 
significant statement when, referring to the 
Strategic Defence Initiative, he said to President 
Reagan ‘You can do anything you want’. As this 
Soviet reappraisal of strategic defence appears to 
remove the Reykjavik obstacle to the further 
negotiation of mutual 50 per cent cuts in strategic 
weapons, what new initiatives is the Australian 
Government now pursuing to press the important 
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disarmament goals support on both sides of the 
Senate and which now have such good prospects 
of achievement in the coming months? 

Senator Gareth Evans — That sounds like a 
very good dorothy dix question, but it did net 
come from our side. Unfortunately, | am not yet 
equipped to give Senator Teague a sensible 
answer on that subject in addition to what I said to 
him the other day — which was perfectly sensible 
as far as it went but did leave a couple of loose 
ends in which | said that | would seek further 
advaice. He has asked me a further question today 
seeking still more in the nature of a response as to 
what our position might be in relation to the 
obviously rapidly changing circumstances, but 
rather than continue to rabbit on in this fashion | 
think it would make more sense if | were to get a 
sensible answer from my colleagues Beazley and 
Hayden and put down an answer before the end 
of this week. 

Senator Teague — Mr President, [| ask a 
supplementary question. Can the Minister under- 
take — given that eight days have elapsed and this 
is a significant matter that was debated last weex 
to answer quite specifically, what those new 
initiatives are before the Senate rises? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am indebted to 
Senator Teague for his acknowledgment of the 
significance of the part that Australia plays as a 
middle power in world disarmament forums and 
the way in which the rest of the Western and 
Eastern worlds are hanging on what new in- 
itiatives we may be prepared to contemplate in 
the light of these changed circumstances. In all the 
circumstances | can do no more than suggest that | 
will give a better answer before the end of the 
week. 


Fiji: Rotuma declares independence 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 December: 


Senator Wood — My question is addressed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. No doubt the Government is 
aware that on 7 October the island of Rotuma 
declared independence from Fiji. | ask whether 
the Minister is aware that the reason for the 
declaration of independence as stated by King 
Gagaj Lagfatmaro in his letter to Her Majesty the 


Queen was that: 


The present disruption of the legally elected Govern- 
ment of Fiji, leading to racial harassment has given 
my people and | no other alternative but to strong!y 
protest our disapproval by deciaring independence 
from Fiji. 
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Does the Government support the declaration of 
independence by Rotuma, and will it offer any 
support to the Rotumans? Does the Government 
condone the recent despatch of security forces 
from the Republic of Fiji to Rotoma? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
aware of reports that the Council of Chiefs of the 
Molmahad clan on Rotoma, led by Gagaj Sau 
Lagfatmaro, purported to declare independence 
from Fiji on 9 December with effect from the 
declaration of a republic in Fiji on 7 October 
1987. Our understanding of the historical rela- 
tionship between Fiji and Rotuma is that in 1879, 
to settle a protracted civil war, the British were 
asked by the Council of Chiefs on Rotoma to 
annex the group to the Protectorate of Fiji. This 
was done in 1881. The laws in Rotuma are the 
laws of Fiji. Prior to the 14 May coup in Fiji, 
Rotuma was represented by a senator in the Fiji 
Parliament nominated by the Rotuma Chiefs. It is 
expected that they will have representation under 
the new Constitution. The bottom line of all this 
and the answer to Senator Wood's specific 
question is that the Australian Government be- 
lieves that the matter is an internal affair to be 
resolved by the current Administration in Fiji. 


Senator Gareth Evans. (AOIS photo) 
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Senator Button. (AOIS photo) 


East Timor 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 December: 


Senator Button — On 15 December Senator 
Vallentine asked me a question about Libyan 
connections with Fretelin. | have obtained an 
answer from the Prime Minister (Mr Hawke) and | 
seek leave to incorporate that answer in Hansard. 

Leave granted. 

The answer read as follows — 

The Government's reasons for closing the 
Libyan People’s Bureau were set out in my press 
Statement of 19 May. Available evidence in- 
dicates contacts between Libya and organisa- 
tions such as Fretelin. | do not propose to 
elaborate further on the sources and extent of 
the evidence on which the government's de- 
Cision was based. 

The Government is not aware however of any 
Indonesian document, fake or otherwise, relat- 
ing to this question. 

Debate on the East Timor issue in the United 
Nations has been deferred since 1982. Preced- 
ing that year, Libya was absent during votes on 
the United Nations’ resolution on the issue. 
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Statements 


U.S.—USSR relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade on 1 Novernber: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trace, Mr 
Bill Hayden MP, today welcomed the announ- 
cement that President Reagan and General- 
Secretary Gorbachev will hold a summit meeting 
in Washington beginning on 7 December. The 
announcement said that the summit is intended to 
sign the agreement to eliminate completely 
American and Soviet land-based intermediate 
range missile forces (missiles with a range be- 
tween 500 and 5000 kilometres). 

Announcement of the agreement has come after 
discussions in Washington last week between the 
Soviet Foreign Minister Mr Shevardnadze and 
President Reagan and Secretary of State Mr 
George Shultz. 

Mr Hayden also welcomed the agreement to 
hold a further summit in the Soviet Union in the 
first half of 1988 and the commitment to try to 
have an agreement ready for signature at that time 
on 50 percent reductions in strategic nuclear 
forces. Mr Hayden noted that this was an am- 
bitious schedule in view of the difficulty of the 
issues to be resolved, notably in the area of 
strategic defences, but added that this was entirely 
appropriate given the vital importance of making 
rapid progress towards the elimination of nuclear 
weapons, 

Mr Hayden hoped that concluding agreement 
on Intermediate Range Nuclear Forces would 
facilitate the compromises which would have to 
be made for this ultimate objective to be reached. 


Central America: peace agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Fereign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MF, on 4 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today welcemed the progress 
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achieved so far in the implementation of the 
Central American peace agreement of 7 August. 

He noted that the five countries which signed 
that agreement have now taken, or committed 
themselves to, significant steps to fulfill the key 
provisions of the agreement which are to enter 
into force from 5 November. 

He also welcomed the growing realisation in 
the region and elsewhere that no comfort should 
be given to those who might seek to interfere in, or 
place obstacles in the path of, the peaceful 
completion of the 150-day process envisaged in 
the agreement of 7 August. 

Mr Hayden emphasised that the particular 
value of the peace process was that the five 
countries of the region had themselves agreed an 
the time tables and procedures to be followed and 
had made very substantial progress towards the 
objectives set. There remained much to be 
negotiated, notably in the two most conflict- 
ridden countries, El Salvador and Nicaragua, but 
encouragement should be given to the countries 
of the region in their efforts towards the 
achievement of a peaceful and durable resolution 
of their problems. 

Mr Hayden condemned the recent killing of the 
President of the non-government Human Rights 
Commission in El Salvador, Herbert Ernesto 
Anaya, an indication that some groups and 
individuals were still not prepared to accept 
dissent. 

He said he hoped that the perpetrators of this 
and other human rights abuses in the region 
would be pursued and punished and that govern- 
ments would take steps to protect other prominent 
human rights and opposition activists, 


Visit by Ethiopian Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 
November: 


Ethiopia's Foreign Minister, Mr Berhanu Bayth, 
will visit Australia between 9-15 November. 

Announcing the visit today, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
said he expected Mr Berhanu’s talks in Australia 
would focus on several current issues including 
the food crisis in Ethiopia. 

Mr Berhanu will hold meetings with Mr 
Hayden, Members of Parliament, Aid officials and 
representatives of the Australian Wheat Board. Mr 
Hayden said that international food aid agencies 
had warned that the situation in northern Ethiopia 
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threatened a return to the famine conditions of 
1984-85. Our Ambassador in Addis Ababa had 
reported that the famine appeared inevitable. 

Australia maintains a program of humanitarian 
assistance to Ethiopia and last month announced a 
donation of wheat worth $4.5 million dollars plus 
$900 000 to cover its transportation and distribu- 
ton. 

Over the past three years Australia has con- 
tributed almost $44 million in aid to Ethiopia, 
mainly in the form of food aid. This contribution 
has risen in value from $1.66 million in 1980-81 
to $16.40 million in the peak famine year of 
1984-85. In addition, Ethiopia is a significant 
purchaser of Australian wheat, buying $36 million 
worth in 1986-87. 

Mr Hayden said the question of human rights in 
Ethiopia would also be discussed with Mr Ber- 
hanu. 

Mr Berhanu will also visit several other coun- 
tries in the region. 


Travel to the Philippines 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade on 5 November: 


Following a number of recent incidents the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade has 
reviewed the security situation for Australian 
travellers to the Philippines. The review con- 
cluded that there is no cause for concern about 
visiting the principal tourist areas in the Philip- 
pines including Manila, Cebu and Baguio. 

Travellers are advised however that banditry in 
some parts of the Philippines has increased. Travel 
should be restricted to national highways where 
possible and night time travel should be avoided. 

Travel to the island of Mindanao (except the 
city of Davao) and the Sulu Archipelago, and to 
the surrounds of Clark Air Base and Subic Bay, 
should be avoided. 

Care should be exercised when travelling in 
other parts of the Philippines especially in north- 
ern Luzon, including Cagayan Valley, and Kalingu 
Apayau. 


French nuclear testing at Moruroa 
Atoll 
News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 


Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 6 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today again condemned in 
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strong terms French nuclear testing in the South 
Pacific. 

This follows reports that France had carried out 
another nuclear test at Moruroa Atoll, the sixth 
this year. 

According to the Australian Seismological 
Centre, the test, which occurred on 5 November 
had a yield of 35 kilotonnes. 

Mr Hayden also renewed Australia’s call for a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty that would 
end all nuclear testing in all environments for all 
time. Australia was again, in cooperation with 
New Zealand, promoting a resolution in the 
current United Nations General Assembly on the 
urgent need for a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT) that would end all nuclear explosions in 
all environments for all time. 

Mr Hayden said that South Pacific countries 
had made abundantly clear their complete op 
position to France's nuclear testing program in 
South Pacific. Mr Hayden noted that the deep 
felt concerns of South Pacific countries on. t 
issue had been given concrete expression in the — 
Treaty of Rarotonga which had won widespread 
international recognition and support. The com- 
munique of the recent Vancouver Commonwealth 
Heads of Government meeting had also reaffirm- 
ed the strong opposition of most of the Heads of 
Government to the continuation of nuclear tests in 
the South Pacific. 

















South Pacific: Heads of Missions 
Meeting 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 6 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today announced that heads of 
Australian diplomatic and consular missions in 
the South Pacific would meet in Canberra on 
11-12 November. Heads of Mission from Port 
Moresby, Wellington, Honiara, Port Vila, 
Noumea, Honolulu, Suva, Tarawa, Nuku'alofa, 
Nauru and Apia will attend. Their responsibilities 
cover all independent States and other entities in 
the region, 

Such meetings of regional Heads of Mission are 
held regularly, the last for the Pacific being in 
Suva in March 1986. 

Mr Hayden said that a meeting at this time 
would be particularly useful because of the 
challenges to Australian policy which events in 
the region had posed in 1987. 

The meeting would address the full range of 
Australian policy interests in the South Pacific 
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area. Mr Hayden expected the conclusiens it 
reached would provide an important contribution 
to the ongoing process of policy formulation for a 
region which was of fundamental importance to 
Australia. He added that he would be participat- 
ing in the meeting and looked forward to as wide- 
ranging as exchange as possible. 


International Development Banks 


News release issued by the Minister for Fereign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 
November: 


Australia will contribute more than $750 
million to three international institutions which 
provide development finance to the world’s 
poorest countries, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, announced 
today. 

The institutions are the International Develop- 
ment Association (IDA), the Asian Development 
Fund (ADF), and the International Fund for 
Agricultural Development (IFAD). The IDA and 
ADF are the concessional or ‘soft’ loan arms.of the 
World Bank and the Asian Development Bank 
respectively, providing development loans at low 
interest and with long repayment periods. IFAD is 
a UN agency which concentrates on increasing 
food production and raising rural incomes in 
developing countries. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia would contribute 
the following amounts to each institution: 


IDA Eighth replenishment $335 million 
ADF Fourth replenishment $410 million 
IFAD Second replenishment $8.48 million 


These pledged amounts would be drawn down as 
encashments over varying periods of up to twelve 
years according to schedules provided by the 
Funds. 

‘In the light of budgetary constraints amd the 
need to rationalise Australia’s contributions to UN 
agencies, Australia would be making no ‘further 
contributions to IFAD,’ Mr Hayden said. 

Mr Hayden added that his own careful assess- 
ment of IFAD left him quite unimpressed with its 
performance compared to alternative aid outlets. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government would 
continue to monitor these institutions closely to 
ensure that our contributions were being used 
effectively. 

Australia’s involvement with IDA, ADF and 
IFAD is managed and coordinated by the Austra- 
lian International Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB) as part of the official aid program. 
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South Africa: release of Govan 
Mbeki 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today welcomed the release 
from jail of Govan Mbeki, a former national 
chairman of the ANC. Mr Mbeki was released 
from detention from Robben Island after serving 
23 years of a life sentence imposed in 1964 at the 
Rivonia conspiracy trial. Mr Hayden also wel- 
comed the release at the same time of several 
other imprisoned ANC and PAC. 

it was pleasing, Mr Hayden said, that Mr Mbeki 
appeared to have been released unconditionally. 
it was to be hoped that Mr Mbeki would be 
allowed to participate freely in the political 
process. While his release was a step in the right 
direction, it still left many in prison. He hoped that 
Mr Mbeki’s release was the fore runner of many 
other such acts. 

In particular, Mr Hayden said that the release of 
Nelson Mandela was long overdue. The South 
African Government should respond to inter- 
national public opinion and the overwhelming 
desire of South Africans by releasing Mr Mandela 
whose continued detention in jail after so many 
years could not be justified. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian Government 
would want to join with the families of those who 
have been released in their rejoicing. 


Ethiopia: emergency aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 
November: 


As part of the international effort to avert a 
repeat of the disastrous famine of 1985, Australia 
is immediately increasing its aid to Ethiopia by $3 
million bringing it to a 1987-88 total of $12.8 
million, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Mr Bill Hayden, MP, announced today. 

Mr Hayden said Australia was committed to 
fulfilling its responsibility in helping Ethiopia 
combat the encroaching wave of starvation and 
misery, adding that the Government's concern 
had not diminished since 1985. He anticipated 
announcing later this year and early in 1988- 
further Australian action as needs and other 
responses became clearer. 

Mr Hayden had talks yesterday with the Eth- 
iopian Foreign Minister, Mr Berhanu Bayih, who 
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is visiting Australia, and briefed him on Australia’s 
aid and humanitarian assistance to Ethiopia. 
Australia’s contributions are in response to an 
appeal by the Ethiopian Government and the 
United Nations for emergency relief for drought- 
stricken areas. 

Reports coming from Ethiopia point to a 
threatened food crisis as severe as 1985 due to 
continuing poor rainfall which has dashed hopes 
for the much-needed crop recovery. An estimated 
1.2 million tonnes of relief food is required. The 
six million people affected are in the north of the 
country including Eritrea and Tigray. 

Mr Hayden said it was vital to get food to 
people in their home districts before they started 
moving to the cities, feeding camps and neigh- 
bouring borders in search of food. 

As transport in Ethiopia is one of the greatest 
obstacles to relief delivery, Australia’s $3 million 
package includes $1 million for the UN co- 
ordinated transport fund. The remaining $2 
million are to be spent on food, other than grains, 
and medicines. Today’s announcement follows an 
approval last month for 15 000 tonnes of wheat 
valued at $5.4 million including internal transport 
costs, the bulk of which is due to arrive in Ethiopia 
in December. Another 7500 tonnes of wheat for a 
food-for-work program is also due in December 
with another 4375 tonnes expected early next 
year. 

This will put Australia in the forefront of 
international response to Ethiopia’s new emer- 
gency. 

Australia will be monitoring closely develop- 
ments in Ethiopia to ensure that the relief de- 
liveries do not coincide with or contribute to port 
congestion which proved to be a major stumbling 
block during the 1985 international aid effort. 
Australia’s aid office in Ethiopia will be kept open 
to assist in the administration and monitoring of 
Australia’s relief effort. 

This response is part of the humanitarian aid 
program managed by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty: 
accession by Spain 
News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 11 
November: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, 
MP, today welcomed the accession of Spain to the 


Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 
Mr Hayden said that Spain’s decision to join the 
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Treaty was an important step towards universal 
adherence to the NPT and brought the number of 
NPT signatories to 137. 

Spain operates eight civilian nuclear power 
plants for electricity generation and is an active 
participant in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), including as a member of the 
Agency’s Board of Governors. Spain is also a 
member of EURATOM, with which Australia has a 
bilateral nuclear safeguards agreements. 

Mr Hayden said the NPT is a binding inter- 
national commitment not to develop nuclear 
weapons or other nuclear explosive devices. it 
provides for inspection by the IAEA of al! nuclear 
material in all nuclear facilities within non- 
nuclear-Weapon Signatory States. Australia was a 
strong supporter of the NPT which made a major 
contribution to international peace and security 
and set the standard of responsible international 
nuclear behaviour. E 

Mr Hayden commented that the NPT was 


generally recognised as the single most effective. 


and widely adhered to nuclear arms control 
mechanism in force in the world today. 


Minister for Defence visits South 
East Asia 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, on 12 November: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, will 
visit Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore and Brunei 
from November 14 to 23, with the aim of 
reaffirming Australia’s commitment to regional! 
stability. 

‘The purpose of my visit is to reaffirm common 
interests in the security of our region. | will also 
review ongoing cooperative defence activities 
between Australia and all four countries,’ Mr 
Beazley said. 

He will discuss bilateral defence arrangements 
and current regional security issues with Mini- 
sters, Service personnel and Defence officials as 
well as visiting Defence establishments. 

In Malaysia and Singapore he will review 
developments in the Five Power Defence Arrange- 
ments. After visiting Australian Defence Force 
personnel at Malaysia’s Butterworth Air Base, Mr 
Beazley will deliver the annual address to the 
Singapore Alumni International association on 
‘Self Reliance and Interdependence — Australia 
and Regional Security in South East Asia.’ 

The visit will be Mr Beazley’s first to these 
countries as Minister for Defence. He visited 
Indonesia in March-April 1986. 
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Chemical weapons and nuclear tests: 
Australian resolution 
News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 


Affairs and Tade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 


Bill Hayden, MP, today welcomed the adoption 
by consensus of an Australian resolution on 
chemical weapons used in the First Committee 
of the United Nations General Assembly. He also 
welcomed renewed support for Ausiralian 
proposals on nuclear test ban issues. ; 

The Australian chemical weapons resolution 
calls on all States to observe the provisions of the 
1925 Geneva Protocol banning the use of 
chemical and biological weapons. It strengthens 
this ban by requesting the Secretary-General to 
investigate reports brought to his attention of the 
possible use of such weapons, and to report his 
findings to all member States. The resolution is 
also intended to develop further the procedures 
available to the Secretary-General, and to en- 
courage member States and international organ- 
isations to cooperation fully with him in this work. 

Mr Hayden noted that the prompt and impartial 
investigation of such reports by the Secretary- 
General would enhance the authority of the 
Geneva Protocol and other relevant rules of 
international law. In addition, it would also 
support the negotiations currently underway in 
Geneva for a comprehensive Chemical Weapons 
Convention. This Convention will include de- 
tailed provisions for on-site verification af com- 
pliance. Its early conclusion is one of Australia’s 
main disarmament objectives. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian initiative 
further demonstrates Australia’s total opposition to 
chemical and biological weapons, and its leader- 
ship role in practical efforts to prevent their spread 
and use. 


In 1984, 1986 and 1987, an Australian scien- 
tific expert participated in United Nations investi- 
gations into the alleged use of chemical weapons 
in the Gulf War. Confirmation that chemical 
warfare was taking place there prompted Australia 
to impose export controls on chemicals which 
could be used as ingredients for chemical 
weapons manufacture. Since then, Australia has 
spearheaded international efforts to ensure that 
export controls make chemical weapons acquisi- 
tion increasingly difficult. 

Mr Hayden commented that the emergence of a 
single, powerful resolution on the use of chemical 
and biological weapons and its adoption by 
consensus, strenghthened the cooperative spirt 
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with which States were working towards a total 
ban on chemical weapons. Australia will continue 
to be active in the negotiations for such a 
Convention, and work vigorously for interim 
measures to support the negotiations. 

Mr Hayden noted that the First Committee had 
also endorsed Australia’s proposals on nuclear test 
ban issues. The Australia-New Zealand resolution 
calling for a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT) to end all nuclear tests in all environments 
for all time, and seeking practical work on the 
issues associated with a CTBT, was adopted with 
overwhelming voting support. The resolution 
including a specific call for the development of an 
international seismic monitoring network that 
would be essential to the verification regime 
required for a CTBT. 

Another Australian-sponsored resolution which 
was adopted calls for notification of details of 
nuclear tests to the Secretary-General. Mr Hayden 
commented that this resolution upheld the inter- 
national community's right to information about 
nuclear tests until nuclear testing is stopped. 


Immigration: multiculturalism — a 
big tourist attraction 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Mick Young, MP, on 
13 November: 


The Minister for Immigration, Local Govern- 
ment and Ethnic Affairs, Mick Young, said today 
that the multicultural nature of Australian soctety 
was one of the nation’s biggest tourist attractions. 

Mr Young said that since 1788, Australians had 
been drawn from 120 countries around the world 
and they had brought with them a hundred 
different languages and as many cultures. 

Out of this was emerging a uniquely Australian 
culture which increasing numbers of tourists were 
paying to come and see and experience. 

Mr Young was speaking at the launch of the 
‘Tourism and Australian Multicultural Heritage’ 
project at the Adelaide College of TAFE. 

The project has been federally funded through 
the Australian Bicentennial Authority (ABA). 

Mr Young said the diversity of Australian 
culture and history was not only proving attractive 
to overseas visitors but an increasing number of 
Australians were now taking their holidays at 
home. 

He said immigrant groups had put their stamp 
on some areas of Australia and those areas were 
not among Australia’s big tourist attractions. 
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‘The German influence on areas of South 
Australia like the Barossa Valley and Hahndorf is a 
good example. Most of us are keenly aware of the 
fine wines to be tasted there, but we all too often 
ignore the distinctive culture of such regions, 
which adds to their attraction as a tourist destina- 
tion,’ he said. 

Mr Young said most major Australian cities had 
a Chinatown area which contained a concentra- 
tion of Chinese restaurants and shops and these 
were a big drawcard for tourists. 

He said Australia’s ability to tap into the world 
tourism market depended on its ability to expand 
the range of skills available to the tourist industry. 

The project, which involved the School of 
Tourism and Hospitality of Adelaide TAFE, the 
History Trust of South Australia and the State 
Heritage Branch of the South Australian Depart- 
ment of Environment and Planning, was one way 
of assuring that such skills were developed. 

The Minister said the ‘Tourism and Australia’s 
multicultural heritage’ project showed that tour- 
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His Majesty King Baudouin 1 of the Belgians and Her Majesty Queen Fabiola in Canberra on 30 November. 
(AOIS photo) 
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ism, one of our fastest growing industries, could 
be developed by tapping into one of our great 
natural assets, our multicultural society. 


Visit by the King and Queen of 
Belgium 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 15 November: 


His Majesty Baudouin |, King of the Belgians, 
and Her Majesty Queen Fabiola are to make a 
State Visit to Australia from Wednesday 25 
November to Tuesday 1 December 1987 at the 
invitation of the Governor-General. 

The visit will be the first by a Belgian monarch 
to Australia. It is tangible evidence of the develop- 
ment of valuable and friendly relations between 
the two countries. 

Their Majesties will visit Canberra, Brisbane 
and Sydney before leaving for New Zealand. 
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Australian Overseas Information 
Service 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Haydea, MP, 
on 15 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today announced that Promo- 
tion Australia had been renamed the Australian 
Overseas Information Service. 

Mr Hayden said that Promotion Australia was 
transferred from the then Department of Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism to the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade in the reorganisation of 
the Public Service last July along with the respon- 
sibility for information coordination and services 
overseas. 

The change in title was appropriate because the 
organisation would now be concentrating on the 
overseas information program and support for 
Australia’s diplomatic and trade objectives inter- 
nationally. Mr Hayden pointed out that respon- 
sibility within the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade for media liaison within Australia 
would continue as at present to lie with the 
Department’s Public Affairs Branch. 


International Red Cross: Australian 
aid 
News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 


Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 
November: 


Australia will give a total of $550 000 in 
contributions to the international work of the Red 
Cross, the Minister for Foreign Affiars and Trade, 
Mr Bill Hayden, MP, announced today. 

The International Committee of the Rec Cross 
(ICRC) will receive $400 000 in support of its 
general program for 1987. Last year, Australia’s 
general program contribution to the ICRC was 
$300 000. 

A further $150 000 will be given to the League 
of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies (LECRCS) 
in 1988 for their activities in the South Pacific 
through the Australian Red Cross Society. Aus- 
tralia’s contribution to the League in 1986-87 was 
$100 000. 

Mr Hayden said Australia was pleased to 
support the work of the Geneva-based ICRC as it 
exercised a unique role in providing emergency 
relief operations in areas of conflict throughout 
the world. 

In addition he said the member agencies of the 
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League in the South Pacific, including the Austra- 
lian Red Cross Society, played a major role in the 
provision of emergency relief in the region. _ 

Australia’s contributions to the activities of the 
Red Cross are part of the Government's human- 
itarian assistance program managed by the Austra- 
lian International Development Assistance Bureau 
{(AIDAB). 


Trade: new GATT proposal 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Michael Duffy, on 18 November: 


Australia today took another major step in its 
bid to bring an end to international trade protec- 
tionism. 
The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Michael 
Duffy, announced the Federal Government tabled 
its negotiating position on natural resource-based 
products as part of the Uruguay Round in Geneva. 
Tabled by Australia’s Ambassador to the GATT, 
Mr Alan Oxley, Mr Duffy said the proposal was a 
bold new initiative. 
‘It shows that the Hawke Labor Government 
gives a high priority to our minerals, energy, 
forestry and fisheries industries in our inter- 
national negotiations,’ Mr Duffy said. 
‘The recent domestic package announced for 
our coal industry is an example of our real 
concern and the proposal tabled in Geneva today 
will go a long way towards solving the long-term 
problem of diminishing overseas markets due to 
protectionist policies. 
‘Our local coal industry is the most efficient in 
the world and if allowed te compete fairly 
internationally we would be employing more 
men, not putting them off.’ 
Australia’s proposal calls for all countries to 
undertake a phased elimination within ten years 
of the end of the Round of all 
è tariff and non-tariff measures affecting natural 
resource-based products 
è export subsidies on these products following an 
immediate freeze 

è other subsidies which disrupt trade in these 
products 

è protective regulations affecting market access. 

In addition, Australia has proposed that there 

should be 
— bindings on all tariffs on natural resource- 
based products 
— new GATT rules to proscribe domestic 
subsidies which disrupt trade in these 
products. 
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Mr Duffy said that the Australian proposal 
covered all minerals, energy, forestry and fisheries 
products from crude production through to the 
primary processed stage. More elaborately trans- 
formed natural resource-based products would be 
covered by the broader negotiations on market 
access issues. 

‘It is essential to Australia’s economic welfare 
and its future as a trade nation that protectionism 
in natural resource-based products is reduced. 
These goods contribute almost 50 per cent of 
Australia’s export revenues and comprise 30 per 
cent of the total value of world trade. Trade in 
these goods has been hit in recent years by both 
declining demand and growing resort to the 
protection of costly and inefficient domestic 
production and processing industries, particularly 
in the industrialised countries.’ 

Mr Duffy said in particular, West Germany and 
Japan had adopted highly protectionist policies in 
their coal industries. 

‘These costly coal mines are being kept open to 
feed an over supplied world market by the use of 
massive public subsidies and market reservation 
measures.’ 

Mr Duffy said the earlier initiatives taken in 
Geneva on agriculture, manufacturing and 
services, showed Australia wanted major reforms 
in all sectors. 

The Uruguay Round, he said, provided an 
important opportunity for small open economies 
like Australia to improve trading conditions 
worldwide. 


Cultural relations: forum to promote 
Aboriginal and Torrest Strait Island 
culture 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 18 
November: 


Government and private interests meet in Can- 
berra for three days this month to discuss ways of 
making the culture of the Australian Aboriginals 
and of the Torres Strait Islanders better known to 
audiences overseas. 

The three-day workshop is being organised by 
the Cultural Relations section of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade, in collaboration with 
the Aboriginal Arts Board, the Australia Council 
and the Aboriginal Employment and Training 
Branch of the Department of Employment, Educa- 
tion and Training. 
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Announcing the workshop the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
said today there was an enormous interest in ali 
aspects of Aboriginal and Islander culture. 

Mr Hayden said this culture at present took in a 
great number of groups and individuals around 
Australia all involved in their own individual 
activities. 

He said the aim of the workshop was to draw 
these interests together and thus act as a catalyst 
for promoting and selling Aboriginal and Islander 
culture abroad. 

The aims of the workshop will be to identify and 
promote opportunities for agencies and individual. 
practitioners abroad and to develop a network for 
the exchange of ideas. it will concentrate on 
identifying groups and individuals especially in- 
terested in overseas markets, tours and exhibi- 
tions. | 


account the views and customs of Aboriginals and 


Torrest Strait Islanders towards such activities. _ a 


Another will be to explore the economic and 
employment opportunities for Aboriginal and 
Island people. 

The Department expects the workshop will be 
the first of a series of overseas promotional 
activities between departments, agencies and 
individuals involved in the culture of Aboriginals 
and Torres Strait Islanders. 


French nuclear testing at Moruroa 
Atoll 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
MP, on 20 November: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, today strongly condem- 
ned French nuclear testing in the South Pacific. 

This follows reports that France had carried out 
another nuclear test at Moruroa Atoll, the seventh 
this year. 

According to the Australian Seismological Cen- 
tre, the test, which occurred on 19 November 
(early 20 November Australian time) had an 
estimated yield of 65 kilotonnes. 

Mr Duffy said the latest French explosion was a 
matter of particular regret because it followed 
closely the endorsement by the First Committee of 
the United Nations General Assembly of an 
Australian-New Zealand resolution calling for a 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) to end all 
nuclear tests in all environments for all¢ime, and 


An important element will be to take into. 
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seeking practical work on the issues associated 
with a CTBT. The resolution was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Mr Duffy pointed out that opposition to nuclear 
testing in the South Pacific had long been 
expressed by the countries of the region who 
remained deeply affronted by France’s apparent 
indifference to their concerns. The strongly held 
views of regional countries on nuclear testing 
have been given concrete international expression 
in the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty. 

The communique of the recent Vancouver 
Commonwealth Heads of Government meeting 
had also reaffirmed the strong opposition cf most 
of the Heads of Government to the continuation of 
nuclear tests in the South Pacific. 


Trade: major overseas speakers to 
attend ‘Services Conference’ 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 22 
November: 


The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, warned today that Australia must 
not miss out on opportunities to export its 
expertise in services industries. 

‘The stock market fall and our vulnerability to 
international commodity price fluctuations means 
that we must direct our efforts at expanding 
services exports, notably in the banking, transport, 
consultancy and education sectors’ Mr Duffy said. 

Mr Duffy called on individuals and cerpora- 
tions in the services sector to take advantage of a 
high-level conference on ‘Services in World 
Trade’ which is being held in Melbourne on 30 
November and 1 December. 

Mr Duffy said the conference woulc bring 
together an impressive range of international and 
local speakers who would help put the issue of 
services trade on the map in the economic debate 
in Australia. ‘The speakers, all with a broad level 
of expertise in this area, will provide expert 
comments on recent international economic de- 
velopments and the implications for Australian 
services industries’ Mr Duffy said. 

_ Mr Bill Hawley of Citicorp-Citibank in New 
York will address a reception and dinner at the 
conference. As a key adviser to the White House 
and USTR on international economic and trade 
issues and an active participant in a wide range of 
U.S. Government policy committees, Mr Hawley 
is ideally placed to speak authoritatively on 
possible movements in world economic growth in 
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the near future and the likely impact on the GATT 
trade negotiations, including those underway 
covering services. 

Mr Hawley will also comment on the recently 
released U.S. proposal for an international 
services agreement and the U.S. experience in its 
free trade negotiations with Canada. A limited 
number of separate places are available to attend 
the reception/dinner. 

Mr Bob McCay, Group Chief Executive of the 
Bank of New Zealand and Chairman of the 
Australia-NZ Business Council (ANZBC) will 
address the conference on the services situation 
across the Tasman. Mr McCay will be able to 
provide a further insight into the NZ proposal for 
an extension of the CER into a genuine common 
market, including the removal of barriers to 
bilateral trade in services. 

Another major international speaker is Mr 
Kazuo Nukazawa of Keidandren in Tokyo. Mr 
Nukazawa is a highly respected commentator on 
international trade issues, particularly services, 
and a prolific contributor of articles on the future 
of world trade. His credentials include a period as 
a Consultant to the Japan Economic Institute of 
America and in the late 1970s he was a Research 
Fellow at the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Mr Richard Butler, the Australian Secretary- 
General of the International Telecommunications 
Union (ITU), will also attend the conference. His 
participation will add an international dimension 
to discussions on the transport and telecommun- 
ications sectors scheduled on the second day of 
the conference. 

‘An impressive array of local speakers will also 
participate in the conference with the aims of 
providing a results-oriented look at ways of 
overcoming internal barriers to increased services 
exports and improving the efficiency of the 
services input to our more traditional exports’ Mr 
Duffy said. 


UNBRO: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
MP, on 25 November: | 


Australia would provide a cash grant of 
$750 000 in 1987-88 to the United Nations 
Border Relief Operation (UNBRO) for its relief 
activities on the Thai-Kampuchea border, the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Michael Duffy, MP, announced today. 
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UNBRO has been providing assistance to 
thousands of displaced persons from Kampuchea 
located in Thailand since 1982. 


The population in the border camps has been 
increasing because of a continuing influx of 
people from Kampuchea and a very high birth rate 
within the camps. The total population of the 
border camps was approximately 270000 in 
October 1987. 


Mr Duffy said that Australia had been providing 
both financial and in-kind assistance to UNBRO 
since its work began in 1982. The total value of 
our contributions to UNBRO has been $6761 
million to date. 


Australia’s support for UNBRO forms part of the 
Government’s humanitarian aid program man- 
aged by the Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Sri Lanka: emergency assistance 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
MP, on 25 November: 


Australia would contribute $100 000 to the Sri 
Lankan Government to assist in the provision of 
emergency food aid for people affected by severe 
drought conditions, the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, 
announced today. 


it is estimated that up to two million Sri Lankans 
have been affected by a 14 month drought which 
has resulted in a massive crop loss estimated at 
400 000 tonnes. No new harvesting of crops is 
expected before March 1988. 


Mr Duffy said that Sri Lanka’s buffer stocks of 
rice were expected to be exhausted early next 
year with the Government required to import 
approximately 340 000 tonnes of rice before the 
end of 1987. 


Also, the drought has been further complicated 
by the large numbers of displaced persons affec- 
ted by the civil disturbances. 


Mr Duffy said that Australia was pleased to be 
able to show its concern for the magnitude of the 
food and economic crisis in Sri Lanka through the 
practical provisions of food aid. 

Australia’s response to the Sri Lankan drought is 
part of the Government’s humanitarian aid 
program managed by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 
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Attack on Taiwanese fishing vessel 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
MP, on 27 November: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Evans, said today that the Austra- 
lian Government was concerned about the loss of 
life arising from an alleged armed attack at sea 
against a Taiwanese fishing vessel. 

The vessel, Li Chyun 1, which arrived in 
Darwin last night, is part of a joint fishing venture 
between the Kailis group of companies of Perth 
and the Kaohsiung Fishing Boat Commercial 
Guild of Taiwan. It was allegedly attacked in 
Indonesian waters by an Indonesian patrol boat 
on 23 November with the loss of three lives. The 
attack reportedly occurred south west of Enu 
Island off the Irian Jaya coast. 

Senator Evans said that according to the vessels- 


master, the Li Chyun 1 and its sister ship the Li a 
Chyun 2 had permission to fish in indonesian - 


waters and had been in the area for five months. 
Senator Evans said that without wishing to pass 
judgment on the circumstances which might 
have led to the incident, the Australian Govern- 
ment believed that if it was necessary for the 
Indonesian patrol boat to intercept the vessels it 
should have been possible to do so without 
causing the loss of life and damage which had 
occurred. 

He added that the Li Chyun 1 is now in Darwin 
harbour and its crew is receiving humanitarian 
assistance from local police and immigration 
authorities. 


Travel to Bangladesh 


News release issued by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 
November: 


Australian travellers should consider deferring 
non-essential visits to Bangladesh for the time 
being because of the current situation there. 

Bangladesh is experiencing a period of civil 
unrest, demonstrations and violence resulting in 
several deaths. 


Australians contemplating travel to Bangladesh 
can obtain information on the situation there from 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade in 
Canberra (tel. 062 613305) or the Department's 
State offices in capital cities. 
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World services trade 


News release issued by the Acting Minisier for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
on 30 November: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, QC, today apened 
the Services in the World Trade Conference in 
Melbourne with a major address on the impor- 
tance of services trade to the Australian economy. 

Senator Evans said that the popular image of 
Australia production and exports was outdated. 
So-called ‘invisible’ such as tourism, banking and 
freight forwarding now contribute almost 20 per 
cent of Australia’s export income and are expand- 
ing rapidly. 

He said that increased exports of services and 
manufactures are a key part of the strategy for 
stabilising Australia’s foreign debt burden. 

Services are also vital inputs to experts of 
merchandise. Indeed, must of our merchandise 
trade would not be possible without erficient 
services such as shipping. 

Senator Evans noted that there are many 
barriers and restrictions on international trade in 
services which arise from the tendency of govern- 
ments to closely regulate the production of 
services in national markets. Some of these 
barriers are already affecting Australian exporters. 

There are, however, no rules on fair inter- 
national trade in the service sector. The member 
countries of GATT recently launched negotiations 
on an international agreement to provide such 
rules. 

Senator Evans said that a major reason for 
holding the Services in World Trade conference 
was to encourage industry and unions to consider 
the sorts of roles that might be appropriate to 
protect Australia’s interests. 

The Services in World Trade conference 
brought together about 200 senior executives of 
Australian service trading firms as well as union- 
ists, academics, government officials and expert 
international commentators to discuss the role of 
services in Australia’s international trade and the 
negotiation of an agreement for fair trade rules in 
services. 


French nuclear testing at Moruroa 
Atoll 
News release issued by the Acting Minister for 


Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
on 1 December: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today expressed the 
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Australian Government's strong condemnation of 
French nuclear testing in the South Pacific. 

This follows reports that France had carried out 
another nuclear test at Moruroa Atoll, the eighth 
this year. 

According to the Australian Seismological Cen- 
tre, the test, which occurred on 29 November 
(early 30 November Australian time) had an 
estimated yield of six kilotonnes. 

Senator Evans said that the countries of the 
region remained deeply affronted by France's 
apparent indifference to their concerns on nuclear 
testing. The strongly held views of regional 
countries on nuclear issues have been given 
concrete international expression in the South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty. 

Senator Evans said that the growing strength of 
international opinion against nuclear testing was 
reflected in the success in the United Nations on 
30 November of the Australia-New Zealand 
resolution on the urgent need for a Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT). The resolution was 
overwhelmingly adopted in Plenary with the 
support of 143 of the 153 countries voting. 


Angola: South African incursions 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 2 
December: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, said today that the 
Government vigorously condemned recent armed 
incursions by South African forces into Angola. 

Senator Evans said that the incursions were 
clearly part of a deliberate campaign by South 
Africa to destabilise its neighbours. It had been 
widely condemned as such, including by the 
twelve European Community Foreign Ministers. 

‘South Africa’s actions were a clear violation of 
Angolan sovereignty and territorial integrity. Visits 
by President Botha and other prominent South 
African Government figures to South African 
troops inside Angola served to emphasise the 
blatancy with which the South African Govern- 
ment had violated the territorial integrity of 
Angola,’ Senator Evans said. 

Senator Evans called on South Africa im- 
mediately to withdraw its troops from Angola and 
to refrain from such actions in future. 

‘Rather than resorting to violence against its 
neighbours, the South African Government should 
take steps to ensure a peaceful solution to the 
problems of the region,’ he said. 
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Pakistan: aid for Afghan refugees 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
on 3 December: 


Australia would provide emergency food aid 
valued at $4.114 million through the World Food 
Program (WFP)-UN High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees (UNHCR) operation for Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan, the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, announced 
today. 


The emergency food aid, consisting of 20 000 
tonnes of Australian wheat including freight, is 
expected to reach Pakistan by mid-February 1988. 

Senator Evans said the number and needs of the 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan had not altered much 
during the past year. The current Afghan refugee 
population in Pakistan is estimated at 2.9 million. 


Australia has been contributing emergency food 
aid for the WFP-UNHCR Afghan refugee feeding 
program in Pakistan for the past eight years. The 
program forms part of the Government’s human- 
itarian aid program managed by the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 


Fiji 
News release issued by the Acting Minister for 


Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
MP, on 6 December: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Michael Duffy said today that the 
Australian Government would be following with 
interest the consequences of the appointment 
yesterday of Ratu Sir Penaia Ganilau as President 
and Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara as Prime Minister of 
Fiji. 


Mr Duffy hoped that the formation of a truly 
civilian Government would follow, The Australian 
Government looked forward also to the early 
release of the details of a new Constitution. 


These latest developments, Mr Duffy hoped, 
would contribute to the speedy return to dem- 
ocratic parliamentary Government in which the 
Australian Government believed lay the solution 
to Fiji's political and economic problems. 
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Trade: Australian appointed 
Chairman of GATT’s 95 Contracting 
Parties 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 9 
December: 


Australia’s Permanent Representatives to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
Ambassador Alan Oxley, has been appoiniec 
Chairman of the Organisation's 95 Contracting 
Parties. 





Today, welcoming Mr Oxley’s appointment, 
the Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, said it was further recognition of the active 
role Ambassador Oxley had played as Australia’s 
Representative to the GATT. | 


Mr Dufty said the appointment also carried o 
extra significance as he expected considerable 
progress to be made in 1988 by the current 






Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN) due to be completed in 1990. 


He said that this Round of the negotiations, the 
eighth to be held since the inception of GATT in 
1948, was of crucial importance to Australia as it 
was the first in which the major trading nations 
had tabled proposals for substantial reductions in 
trade distortions in agricultural products. 


The Round also offered the opportunity for 
negotiating new rules for trade in services and 
other areas important to Australia’s prosperity. 


In his role as Chairman of Contracting Parties, 
Ambassador Oxley will chair the annual session 
of Contracting Parties which is the highest forum 
in the GATT. 


This month Ambassador Oxley completes an 
earlier appointment as Chairman of the Council of 
the GATT. 


Last week Mr Duffy returned from Geneva after 
attending the 43rd Session of Contracting Parties. 
He also attended a function held to mark the 40th 
anniversary of the GATT. 


Mr Duffy said that the meetings had provided a 
timely opportunity to review progress in the 
Uruguay Round during 1987, to consider how the 
transition from the initial to substantive phase of 
the negotiations could be made and to exchange 
views on the prospects of early agreements being 
reached by the end of 1988 in areas such as 
agriculture, improved access to markets, services, 
dispute settlement procedures and the functioning 
of the GATT. 
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Consular travel advices 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade on 9 December: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
has completed its bi-monthly review of consular 
travel advices and, as a result, advices for the 
following countries remain in force. 


Country Date of issue 
Bangladesh 27 November 1987 
Lebanon 4 February 1987 
Haiti 13 July 1987 

iran 28 November 1986 
iraq 28 November 1986 
Mozambique 29 September 1987 
Pakistan 10 November 1987 
Philippines 5 November 1987 
Sri Lanka 31 July 1987 
Sudan 2 September 1986 
Suriname 7 April 1987 


Intending travellers can obtain up to date 
information and advice from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade in Canberra or its offices 
in the capital cities. 


Philippines: aid for cyclone victims 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
MP, on 9 December: 


Australia would provide an immediate cash 
grant of $100 000 to proide emergency assistance 
for the victims of Tropical Cyclone Nine which 
devastated parts of the Philippines recently, the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Michael Duffy, MP, announced today. 

The cyclone caused major damage to 19 
provinces in the Philippines with the final death 
toll expected to exceed 400. The damage to 
property was extensive with up to 35 000 houses 
and 45 000 families affected by the disaster. Also, 
communication and transport networks have been 
severely disrupted and a large number of crops 
have been damaged. 

Mr Duffy said Australia’s response would be 
channelled through the Philippine Business for 
Social Progress Organisation which would receive 
$60 000. The United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) would also receive $40 000 to provide 
immediate assistance to the worst affected areas. 

Australia’s response to the cyclone disaster in 
the Philippines forms part of the Government's 
humanitarian aid program managed by the Aus- 
tralian International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 
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Visit by their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 10 December: 


Their Royal Highnesses The Prince and Princess 
of Wales will visit Australia from 25 January to 3 
February. Their tour will include New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia and the Northern 
Territory. 

The program of engagements to be undertaken 
by The Prince and Princess of Wales will focus 
mainly on the Bicentenary. They will join millions 
of Australians watching and participating in the 
Australia Day Celebrations in Sydney on 26 
January. 

The Prince of Wales will take a salute from each 
of the ‘Tall Ships’ taking part in the spectacular 
Parade of Sail in Sydney Harbour on the afternoon 
of 26 January. 

The visit by The Prince and Princess of Wales is 
the first of three Royal Visits planned for the 
Bicentennial Year. The Queen and The Duke of 
Edinburgh will visit in late April-early May and 
The Duke and Duchess of York will visit later in 
the year. 

| know all Australians will give the Prince and 
Princess a warm and sincere welcome as they join 
with us in our Bicentennial celebrations, encom- 
passing a year long program of festive and 
commemorative events. 

Full details of their programs in each State are 
being released by the Premiers of New South 
Wales, Victoria and South Australia and the Chief 
Minister of the Northern Territory. 


U.S.-USSR relations 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
MP, on 11 December: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, today said the 
Summit between President Reagan and General- 
Secretary Gorbachev was a watershed in super- 
power relations with profoundly important im- 
plications for the future. 

Mr Duffy said that the Summit, which was the 
third between the two leaders had been the most 
substantial and productive so far. It was apparent 
that each side had learned from previous ex- 
perience and had exhibited a determination to 
seek gains across the spectrum of issues that had 
so bedevilled the relationship to date. 
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Mr Duffy said that the superpowers were now 
addressing the reality that the arms race was a 
consequence, as well as a cause, of suspicion and 
instability, and that negotiations to limit and 
reduce arms had to be part of a wide process of 
political accommodation. The road ahead would 
be long and hard but the third Summit had 
confirmed that prospects for the emergence of a 
more stable and cooperative superpower relation- 
ship were more real than at any time in the last 
forty years. 


The Australian Government congratulated the 
two leaders on this major accomplishment and 
strongly endorsed their evident determination to 
develop a confident relationship in a measured 
and balanced manner. 


Mr Duffy said the Government had already 
welcomed the signing of the agreement to elimin- 
ate completely intermediate range and shorter 
range land-based nuclear missiles, the {NF 
Agreement. 


He noted the unprecedented scope of the 
verification arrangements provided for in that 
treaty. In the past, verification had been a key 
factor limiting the scope for arms control. Now, 
with the Soviet Union’s new stance on openness 
and transparency, there could be greater con- 
fidence that verification arrangements would be 
devised to support whatever limitations and re- 
ductions were deemed acceptable on political 
and security grounds. 


The so-called national technical means of 
verification remained of central importance and 
Mr Duffy reiterated the Government's satisfaction 
with the important contribution made in this 
regard by the Joint Defence Facilities in Australia. 
The Government hoped and expected that the 
new Treaty would be ratified without difficulty, 
Mr Duffy said. 


Mr Duffy said that the negotiations at the 
Summit had prepared the ground for further 
concrete gains on several issues of great impor- 
tance, notably on the withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from Afghanistan and the reduction of strategic 
nuclear forces by 50 per cent, where agreement 
was reached on additional instructions for the 
negotiating teams in Geneva. These instructions 
address the key issues of sub-limits of ballistic 
missile warheads, strategic defence and com- 
pliance with the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty 
and limitations on sea-launched cruise missiles. 
They were prepared in the context of the inten- 
tion, which was reaffirmed, to sign an agreement 
reducing the strategic nuclear forces at a fourth 
summit in Moscow in the first half of 1988. 
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Mr Duffy also noted the important commit- 
ments to intensify negotiations on a chemical 
weapons convention and the reduction of con- 
ventional forces in Europe. 

There had also been a thorough and candid 
discussion of human rights and humanitarian 
questions and their place in the U.S.-Soviet 
dialogue. Progress on this front wuuld be strongly 
supported by Australia. 

Mr Duffy said that, as in the past, Australia 
would play the fullest pussible role in facilitating 
the achievement of these objectives. 


Visit by the Queen of the 
Netherlands and Prince Claus 

News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 15 December: | 


At the invitation of the Governor-General, Her 
Majesty Queen Beatrix and His Koyal Highness 


Prince Claus of the Netherlands will make a State x 


Visit to Australia from 24 October to 5 November 
1988. 

The Queen and Prince Claus are expected to 
visit Canberra, Tasmania, South Australia, Victoria 
and New South Wales. 

This visit is particularly apt in our Bicentennial! 
Year because of the historical links between 
Australia and the Netherlands, and the participa- 
tion by the Netherlands in our national celebra- 
tions. It will also serve to enhance the warm 
relations existing between our two countries. 





Middle East: unrest in Israeli- 
occupied Arab territories 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
MP, on 15 December: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, today deplored the 
continuing loss of life in civil unrest occurring in 
Israeli-occupied Arab territories. 

Mr Duffy said that Israel had a responsibility 
under the Fourth Geneva Convention to ensure 
protection of the indigenous inhabitants of the 
Occupied Territories. Israel should respect the 
civil liberties of the Arab inhabitants of the 
Occupied Territories and refrain from measures 
which over times will increase the frustration and 
antagonism of Palestinians of all political per- 
suasions. 

The focus of the unrest has been the Gaza Strip 
and refugee camps in the West Bank, most 
notably Balata, near Nablus. 
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Mr Duffy noted that on 8 December, Australia 
had voted for five resolutions in the UN General 
Assembly critical of Israeli abuses of human rights 
in the Occupied Territories. This year Australia 
had voted for the General Assembly resolution 
condemning violence against students. Australia’s 
change of vote reflected growing concern about 
incidents in which students had been fired on by 
the Israeli Army. 

The Acting Minister said that the problems 
facing both Israel and the Arab population of the 
Occupied Territories could not be separated from 
the need for a settlement to the Arab-|sraeli 
dispute on the basis of Israel’s right to exist within 
secure and recognised boundaries, and the right 
of the Palestinian people to self-determimation. 
Courageous political leadership by all parties to 
the dispute was necessary to secure the economic 
and social well-being, and the political freedoms, 
of all the peoples in the region. 





Mr Chris Hurford. (AOIS photo) 


Consul-General to New York 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 


December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today announced the Govern- 
ment’s intention to recommend to the Governor- 
General the appointment of Mr Chris Hurford as 
Australia’s Consul-General in New York. Mr 
Hurford would succeed Mr John Taylor who has 
been Consul-General since 1984. 
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Mr Hayden noted that New York City was 
widely regarded as the banking and finance 
capital of the world. The State of New York and 
the surrounding north-eastern States were also a 
source of major investment in Australia and an 
area of considerable trade significance. 

Mr Hayden said that promoting Australian 
interests in this key region of the U.S. was a major 
challenge. Mr Hurford, with his strong economic 
and political background, was well qualified for 
the post. 

Mr Hurford entered Parliament in 1969. In 
Opposition he served as Shadow Treasurer and 
Shadow Minister for Industry and Commerce. 
Since 1983 he has been the Minister for Housing 
and Construction, Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs, Minister for Community Services 
and Minister Assisting the Treasurer. 

Mr Hurford is a graduate of the London School 
of Economics and before entering politics was a 
Chartered Accountant. 

Mr Hurford will take up his appointment in 
New York in March 1988. 








Mr Philip Peters. 


High Commissioner to Zimbabwe 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 
November: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Philip Peters as Australia’s High 
Commissioner to Zimbabwe. 
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Mr Peters will succeed Mr Alan Edwards who 
has been High Commissioner since 1984. 

Mr Hayden said that Zimbabwe's significance 
as one of the leaders of the African Front Line 
States opposing South Africa had been augmented 
by Prime Minister Mugabe’s current chairmanship 
of the Non-Aligned Movement and Zimbabwe’s 
active participation in the Commonwealth, most 
recently at the Vancouver CHOGM meeting. 
Australia also supports Zimbabwe's stand in 
providing security assistance to neighbouring 
Mozambique. 

While the level of Australian aid to Zimbabwe 
had fluctuated in recent years, Australia’s commit- 
ment to providing development assistance to 
Zimbabwe and the other members of the Southern 
Africa Development Coordination Conference 
remained strong. 

Trade links between the two countries were 
expanding. 

Mr Peters joined the then Department of 
External Affairs in 1950. He has served in Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Tokyo, Berlin, Bonn, Osaka and 
Bangkok. In 1981 he was appoined Ambassador 
to Laos and has been Ambassador to Turkey since 
1984. 

He will take up his appointment in Harare in 
January 1988. 


Ambassador to Turkey 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Donald Witheford as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Turkey. Mr Witheford will succeed 
Mr Philip Peters who has been Ambassador since 
1984. 

Mr Hayden noted that there were prospects for 
the expansion of Australia’s relations with Turkey 
in a number of areas, particularly trade and 
economic and technical cooperation. Mr Hayden 
added that the presence in Australia of a substan- 
tial community of Turkish origin had contributed 
significantly to the development of friendly rela- 
tions with Turkey. 

Mr Witheford joined the then Department of 
External Affairs in 1962 and has served in Seoul, 
Colombo, Lima and Tehran. In 1985 he was 
appointed Australian Ambassador to the German 
Democratic Republic. Most recently he has been 
the Executive Director of the Australia-Japan 
Foundation. Mr Witheford will take up his ap- 
pointment in Ankara on 24 November. 
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Mr David Sadleir. 


Ambassador to Beijing 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
on 29 November: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today announced 
the appointment of Mr David Sadleir as Australia’s 
next Ambassador to China. 
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Mr Sadleir will succeed Dr Ross Garnaut who 
has been Ambassador since 1985. 


Senator Evans said Mr Sadleir’s appointment 
came during a period of continued strong growth 
in Australia’s bilateral relations with China, in- 
cluding record exports to China in 1986—87 worth 
$1.58 billion. 


Senator Evans said the last few years had seen a 
range of high level exchanges between China and 
Australia. As part of the process, State Councillor 
Gu Mu had recently visited Australia for the 
formal signing of the Channar Iron Ore 
Agreement, itself a new landmark in Australia’s 
relations with China. Australia also looked for- 
ward to a very senior Chinese delegation visiting 
Australia as part of the Bicentenary celebrations. 


Senator Evans noted that Australia and China 
now enjoyed close and productive relations 
across a wide range of Government business and 
community activities. These included regular 
official consultations on foreign policy and disar- 
mament and rapidly expanding industrial, cul- 
tural, media, sporting and scientific exchanges. 
Two-way trade and investment were expanding 
and extending into new fields, with especially 
important growth in relation to iron and steel, 
wool, transport, non-ferrous metals, machine- 
building and light manufactures. 


Senator Evans said the Government's commit- 
ment to the relationship with China and its future 
development, reflected not only an appreciation 
of the positive bilateral benefits involved but also 
Australia’s wish to contribute to China’s modern- 
isation and to sustained stability and prosperity in 
our region. In this regard Senator Evans paid 
tribute to Australia’s current Ambassador to Beij- 
ing, Dr Garnaut, whose term of office, he said, 
had seen a greatly expanded role for Australia in 
China and the further development of China's 
interest in Australia and the South Pacific gen- 
erally. 


Mr Sadleir joined the then Department of 
External Affairs in 1958. He has served in Manila, 
Moscow, Washington and Tokyo. From 1981 to 
1984 he was Ambassador and Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations at Geneva. 
Currently Mr Sadleir is a Deputy Secretary in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. He will 
take up his appointment in Beijing in early March 
1988. 
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Resignation of Special Minister of 
State 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 16 December: 


Senator Susan Ryan, the Special Minister of 
State, has today informed me of her intention to 
retire from politics. 


| greatly regret that | and the Cabinet will be 
losing Susan Ryan’s talents. She has brought 
special perspectives to all her tasks from her wide 
range of interests and particularly her long stand- 
ing concern with women’s issues and education. 
She has been a most valued colleague and an 
effective and articulate Minister both in the 
Education portfolio, and latterly, as Special Mini- 
ster for State. 


Senator Ryan was Education Minister at a time 
of rapid change and fundamental reform, in 
particular the fundamental restructuring of Com- 
monwealth support arrangements for Australian 
schools, and the ending the divisive State aid 
debate. 


Before entering politics, and in Opposition, 
Senator Ryan prepared the way for governments 
to have a special focus on women’s issues and, 
since the 1983 election, Susan Ryan has held the 
position of Minister assisting me on the Status of 
Women. Her advocacy has led to the many 
achievements in this area of which the Govern- 
ment is justly proud — such as the Sex Discrimin- 
ation Act and Equal Employment Opportunity and 
the Affirmative Action legislation. 


Since the election | have also appreciated her 
support as she assisted me with specific respon- 
sibilities for the Bicentenary as well as in other 
matters in my portfolio and in that of the Minister 
for Community Services and Health. | am grateful 
that she will be carrying out her special Bicenten- 
nial tasks through January 1988. 


The ACT, too, is losing a most able and 
energetic representative. Susan Ryan was elected 
as a foundation Senator for the ACT in 1975. She 
quickly established her credentials within the 
Caucus and became a member of the Shadow 
Cabinet from 1977, working on and shaping a 
range of policies. 


Senator Ryan’s contribution to this Government 
and to the Australian Labor Party has been very 
substantial and she has brought considerable skills 
and abilities to the various areas with which she 
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has been associated. She will be missed by me 
and all my colleagues. | wish her every success in 
her new position as Publishing Editor for Penguin 
Australia, to which | am certain she will bring the 
same distinction which she contributed to my 
Government, 

Senator Ryan’s retirement from politics will take 
place sometime before the resumption of the 
Parliament in the Autumn sittings. 


Sri-Lanka: Australian aid 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
on 17 December: 


Australia has committed $3 million over the 
next four years for a special rehabilitation and 
reconstruction program in Sri Lanka, the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today. 

Senator Evans said the commitment was made 
at a recent special meeting chaired by the World 
Bank to muster support for the special program to 
be undertaken by Sri Lanka. 

The meeting followed the signing of the Indo-Sri 
Lankan Accord in late July, which Australia sees 
as a chance to restore lasting peace to Sri Lanka. 

The $3 million grant to start this financial year is 
in addition to other Australian development assis- 
_tance planned for the Indian Ocean country 
comprising food aid and new training awards. 
This represents a restoration to previous levels of 
the aid program to Sri Lanka following cutbacks 
last financial year. 

Senator Evans said consideration would be 
given in future years to supplementary amounts 
for the special program. 

The aid to Sri Lanka is part of the Australian 
Government’s development assistance proram 
which is managed by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Australia-China relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 
December: 

Tomorrow (21 December) is the fifteenth an- 
niversary of the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Australia and the People’s Republic 
of China. 
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In noting the anniversary the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
recalled remarks made in 1972 by the then 
Chinese Premier Mr Zhou Enlai. Responding to 
the then Prime Minister Gough Whitlam’s 
proposal to open negotiations for the establish- 
ment of relations, Mr Zhou had said: 

‘Lam convinced that the normalisation of Sino- 
Australian relations is in conformity with the 
interests and desires of our two peoples. It will 
open good prospects for friendly cooperation 
and personnel exchanges between our two 
governments in the trade, cultural, scientific- 
technological and other fields and help further 
strengthen the friendship between the peoples 
of China and Australia.’ 

Mr Hayden said that these prophetic words had 
since been realised many times over. He said the 
rapid development of Sino-Australian relations 
had resulted in levels of cooperation far beyond 
those envisaged in 1972 by even the greatest 
proponents of the relationship. 

The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr Duffy, 
is currently visiting China to mark the anniversary. 


Republic of Korea: presidential 
election 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 
December: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, said today that the Australian Gov- 
ernment congratulated the people of the Republic 
of Korea on what appeared to have been a 
generally non-violent and democratic vote for a 
new President. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia had followed 
with great interest the course of political change in 
the Republic of Korea after Mr Roh’s declaration 
on 29 June calling for constitutional reform 
leading to direct presidential elections. He said 
that the Presidential election, on 16 December, 
the first by direct suffrage since 1971, was a 
significant step towards democratisation in South 
Korea. He hoped that the peaceful and demo- 
cratic transfer of power that the Korean people 
were seeking would now be achieved. 

Australia wished Mr Roh’s new administration 
and the Korean people every success. The Aust- 
ralian Government looked forward to the devel- 
opment of even closer relations between Australia 
and the Republic of Korea. 
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Ambassador to Ireland 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, today announced the Govern- 
ment’s intention to appoint Mr Brian Burke as 
Australia’s next Ambassador to Ireland. The ap- 
pointment will be made officially after his resigna- 
tion from the West Australian Parliament takes 
effect. 

Mr Burke, who has been Premier of Western 
Australia since 1983, will take up his appoiatment 
in Dublin in the middle of next year. 

Mr Burke will succeed Mr Frank Milne who has 
been Ambassador since 1986. Following the 
completion of his term, Mr Milne will take up a 
new ambassadorial position. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia attached con- 
siderable importance to its relations with Ireland. 
The visit by the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, in 
October this year demonstrated the warmth of the 
relationship. 

There were strong traditional bonds of friend- 
ship between the peoples of the two countries 
which stemmed from long-established historical, 
family and cultural links. Australia owed much to 
its Irish settlers — from the time of the First Fleet 
onwards — who had contributed so much to the 
development and character of the nation. 

Mr Hayden said that Mr Burke would bring a 
range of qualities and experience to the appoint- 
ment which would be of great value to Australia in 
further building on its relations with Ireland. 


Philippines: ferry disaster 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 
December: 


The Government and people of Australia have 
been deeply saddened to learn of the tragic loss of 
life resulting from the sinking of the ferry Dona 
Paz in the Philippines on 21 December, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill 
Hayden, said today. 

Mr Hayden has written to the Philippines 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Hon. Raul Manglapus 
to convey sympathy and condolences to bereaved 
relatives and friends. 
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UNRWA: Australian aid to Palestine _ 
refugees | 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 
December: 


Australia will provide $850 000 to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
refugees (UNRWA) over the next two financial 
years for the building of a preparatory girls school 
in the West Bank near Bethlehem, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
announced today. 

The school serves children living outside ref- 
ugee camps in the Sur Baher village and surround- 
ing area near Bethlehem. Two private houses are 
currently being rented for classrooms with the 
school operating on a double shift arrangement 
due to insufficient space for the 575 students. 

Mr Hayden said that by owning the school 
UNRWA would make a significant saving on 
rental costs and also larger classes and classrooms 
would reduce teaching costs. 

UNRWA expects that construction of the school 
will begin in March 1988 with the building 
completed in time for the beginning of the 1989 
school year. 

The UN agency, which started work in 1950, 
provides education, health and welfare services to 
over two million registered Palestinian refugees in 
Jordan, Lebanon, the Syrian Arab Republic and 
the occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

Australia committed $1.2 million for UNRWA’s 
work in the 1987-88 budget. The Government's 
support for the work of UNRWA is part of the 
humanitarian aid program managed by the Aus- 
tralian International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 
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Book Review 


The Science of Peace by J G Starke 
QC. Pages i-xvi, 1-168. Appendices 
170-183. Index 184-193. 1986. Aus- 
tralia: Legal Books Pty Limited, Syd- 
ney. Price: Limp $19.95. 


Reviewed by The Hon Justice Michael Kirby* 


The signature, at the end of 1987, by President 
Reagan and General-Secretary Gorbachev of a 
proposed treaty to eliminate shorter and medium 
range nuclear missiles calls attention to this book 
which was published in 1986, during the year 
designated by the United Nations as ‘The Inter- 
national Year of Peace’. 

Students of public international law will be 


~ familiar with the law of war. After Hiroshima, the 


qualitative change of the potential of war to rob all 
participants (and others) of the fruits of victory, 
makes the study of peace, what it is and how it 
may be achieved, a timely exercise. Special 
relevance is given to the book by recent inter- 
national events which raise the prospect of 
significant breakthroughs in negotiations towards 
the comprehensive disarmament which has 
eluded the world since World War Il. Australia 
has lately played a specially useful role in 
promoting initiatives for disarmament. See Austra- 
lia, Department of Foreign Affairs, An A to Z of 
Australian Disarmament and Arms Control In- 
itiatives and Activities, AGPS, Canberra 1987. 

The author of the book, Professor Starke (who is 
also General Editor of this Journal) is uniquely 
well qualified to write on the subject. He has 
served in a number of international agencies. His 
Introduction to International Law, now in its 9th 
edition, remains the best short, standard work on 
the topic in regular use in Australia. 

This new book is actually a reprint of an earlier 
publication which collected a series of lectures 
given by the author at the Sorbonne in Paris in 
1967. It examines the subject from the viewpoint 
of a lawyer with a deep knowledge of inter- 
national law and experience in relevant inter- 
national organisations. To the text of the 1967 
lectures has been added a tenth chapter contain- 
ing an ‘update’ of a number of relevant inter- 
national developments which have occurred in 
the last twenty years. It is easy for busy lawyers 
working within their municipal systems to 


* The Honourable Justice Michael Kirby is President of 
the Court of Appeal of the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales. 
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overlook particular developments of international 
law, or to fail to see the ways in which these 
aggregate as part of a coherent pattern of law. It is 
also easy, with knowledge of conflicts in the Gulf, 
Nicaragua, Sri Lanka and Afghanistan to overlook 
significant achievements on the slow path towards 
a steady state of international peace. Professor 
Starke collects some of these in the last chapter. 
He also adds a useful updated reading list. 


The way through the subject is shown from the 
detailed table of contents which opens the work. 
After a discussion of the meaning of ‘peace’ and of 
the conditions favourable and unfavourable to a 
peaceful international order, as well as analysing 
the notion of disarmament, there are detailed 
chapters on the maintenance of peace (including 
so Called ‘peace-keeping’ initiatives) and the 
restoration of peace (including the role of the 
Security Council in numerous listed hostilities). 
The importance of disarmament and arms control 
as preconditions to a transition to peace is 
discussed in some detail. So is the legal frame- 
work of peace and the contribution of inter- 
national law to safeguarding it. The author does 
not exaggerate that contribution. Nor does he 
overlook the preconditions of an economic, 
cultural and religious character which will be 
necessary for enduring peaceful coexistence and 
international peace and security. 


Of particular interest is an appendix which lists 
the notable peace plans proposed since the 13th 
century for harmony between nations. Many of 
the early items in this list reflect the international! 
unity which was achieved in the face of a 
common enemy, eg the Turks or islam. Later 
proposals respond to a more idealistic view about 
human rights which generally bore fruit in the 
American and French revolutions. Still more 
recently the impact of developing international! 
law, and the provision of machinery for the 
peaceful resolution of conflicts, affect the 
proposals put forward. Most recently of all, the 
dire necessity to avoid the use of modern weapons 
of mass destruction adds a heightened sense of 
urgency. It is this last condition which gives the 
book a utility beyond the interests of the inter- 
national lawyer and the diplomat. 


The reprint of this book is to be welcomed. It is 
very well printed and there is an excellent 
bibliography and index. To the question what is 
the concern of this to the Australian lawyer, the 
answer comes: international law has a contribu- 
tion to make to peace. Unless we avoid major 
wars, all our efforts at home, including in the law, 
may be put at nought. But absence of war is not 
necessarily the same thing as a condition of stable 
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international peace. If recent developments be- 
tween the superpowers were actually to presage 
the conversion of ‘nuclear swords into plough 
shears’, concern about the balances of the:nuclear 
stand off might be turned to the intensive study of 
the very different condition of international peace 
and what it means for mankind. If this occurs, a 
good starting point for that study will be this 
reprint of Professor Starke’s valuable insights. 
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Speech by Prime Minister to the Ethnic Communities 
Meeting, Melbourne, 1491-4 
Speech by the Prime Minister to the Greek Festival of 
Coburg, Melbourne, 49 
Multifunctionpolis, 8 
Multilateral organisations 
Australian participation, 333-4 
Multilateral trade negotiations 
Multilateralism, 434—5 
See trade negotiations; Uruguay Round 
Mururoa Atoll, 349-50, 614 
See also nuclear testing 
Myerson, j., 134 


Nakajima, Toshijiro, 427 
Namibia, 456 
Australian Government sanctions applying to South 
Africa, 281 
National Accreditation Authority for Translators and 
interpreters (NAATI), 539 
National Democratic Front of the Philippines, 262-3 
National Maritime Museum 
US gift, 443 
Navy 
See Royal Australian Navy 
Nazi war criminals 
Alleged presence in Australia, 77-9 
Nella-Dan (ship), 23, 619 
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Netherlands 
Appointment of Australia’s Ambassador, 290 
Visit to Australia by Queen Beatrix and Prince Claus, 
659 
New Caledonia, 459, 529 
Appointment of Australia’s Consul-General, 342 
Human-rights issues, 574 
independence referendum, 525—6 
Issues raised at South Pacific Forum, 328 
Political unrest, 614 
Referendum on self-determination, 275 
South Pacific Forum communique on, 295 
Statute of autonomy, 622, 631-2 
Travel advice, 93 
New Guinea 
See Papua New Guinea 
New Zealand 
Appointment of Australia’s High Commissioner, 171 
Closer Economic Relations Trade Agreement, 255—6, 
582-8 
Australian defence relations, 73~5, 148 
Trade relations with, 230 
Travel documents, 557 
Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs to, 248 
See also ANZUS 
Newington Explosives Storage Depot, 281 
Nicaragua 
Aid, 349 
Centre organisations, 249 
NICs 
See Asian Newly industrialised Countries 
Nobel Peace Prize, 558 
Non-Government Organisations, 47 | 
Role of in human-rights issues, 321, 323, 575 
Role of in overseas aid, 539 
North Korea 
See Korea, Democratic People’s Republic of 
North Pacific, Conference on Security and Arms 
Control in the, 415-8, 419-23 
North-West Cape Station, 62—4, 71-2, 82 
Norway-Australia relations 
Agreement on defence equipment, 397 
Nossal, Prof. Sir Gustav, 65 
Noumea 
Expulsion of Australian Consul-General, 20, 22 
Nuclear affairs, 547-8 
Accidents on board visiting warships in Australian 
ports, 158-9 
Australia-US joint defence facilities, 158 
Pacific Basin, 145 
Political situation in Republic of Belau (Palau), 526 
Radiation at test sites, 204—5, 614 
Reactors in USSR, 214—5 
South Pacific Forum communique, 296-7 
Speech by J. R. Kelso at UN Conference for the 
Promotion of International Cooperation in the 
Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy, 179-81 











Visits to Australia by allied warships, 155 
See also Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces 
Treaty; International Atomic Energy 
Agency; South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty; warships 
Nuclear-armed and -powered warships 
Port safety, 76-7 
Nuclear arms 
Australia-UK-US exercises, 274—353 
See also disarmament; Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Forces Treaty; Strategic Defense Initiative 
Nuclear conventions, 479, 480, 484, 549 
See also International Atomic Energy Agency; South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), 179-81. 215, 
300-1, 478, 480, 482, 483, 484, 491, 649 
Accession of Spain, 649 
Nuclear testing 
Australian resolution at UN, 650 
British, in Australia, 203—4; in Pacific, 170 
French, 64—5, 145, 149, 178, 272-3, 280, 284, 343, 
349-50, 563, 614, 647, 653-4, 656 
Global seismic network, 382-3 
Treaties, 457-8 
See also Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty; South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty 
Nuclear waste disposal and pollution, 492, 494, 495-7 
Nuclear Weapon States, 459 
Nurrungar, 7 1—2, 82, 204, 622 


Occupational Shares System, 344, 346 
OECD 
See Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development 
Official Development Assistance, 464-5 
See also development assistance 
O'Leary, David, 342 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) 
Agricultural trade, 95 
Staff Exchange Scheme, 133-4 
Statement by Minister for Foreign Affairs at OECD 
Ministerial Council Meeting, Paris 244—5 
Overseas Projects Corporation of Victoria, 229 
Pacific Closer Economic Relations, 329 
Pacific Patrol Boat project, 73—4 
Pacific region 
Alleged Soviet naval influence in, 80-2, 87-9 
Libyan military activity, 202, 206-8 
Speech by Ambassador to USA on alliances, trade and 
Bases, 142—6 
See also North Pacific; South Pacific 
Pakistan 
Australian aid, 349 
Aid for Afghan refugees, 546-7, 657 
Appointment of Australia’s Ambassador, 341-2 
Travel advice, 398, 658 
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Palau 

See Belau 
Palestine Liberation Organisation, 66—8, 325, 460 
Palestinian issues, 460 

israeli abuses of human rights, 659-60 

Refugees, 32, 82-3, 107-8, 664 

See also Arab-Israeli dispute; Middle East 

entry visas for members of, 332-3 

Palestine National Council meeting, 225 
Pantelic, Dragolyub, 535-6 


Papua New Guinea, 623 
Appointment of Australia’s High Commissioner, 536 
Australian aid, 97, 251—3, 533, 536-7, 538; for PNG— 
Irian Jaya border crossers, 548 
Australian relations with, 73—5, 93 
Joint Declaration of Principles Guiding Relations 
Between Papua New Guinea and Australia, 616-7 
Speech by T. D. Wilson to the 
Australia-Papua New Guinea Society, 
Brisbane, 318-20 
Speech by Prime Minister at Parliamentary lunch for 
Prime Minister, Paias Wingti, 609-10 
Students attend metallurgy courses in WA, 177 
Torres Strait Treaty, 221 
Visit by Minister for Defence to, 560 
Visit to Australia by Foreign Minister, Ted Diro, 164 
Visit to Australia by Sir Julius Chan, 34 
Parliament House 
Construction, 414 
Passports, 272, 402 
Procedure for issue of, 513-4 
Peace 
See disarmament 
Peace Congress, 148-9 
Perestroika, 639-41 
Perkins, Charles 
Appointment as an Officer in the Order of Australia, 
30-1 
Persian Gulf 
See lran-lraq war 
Peters, Philip, 660 
Petroleum offshore exploration areas, 32—3 
Philippines 
Australian aid, 349, 538, 631, 636, 658 
Coup attempt, 448 
Defence Cooperation Program, 202 
Development assistance, 24 
Government, 91 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 559 
Sinking of ferry Dona Paz, 664 
Travel advice, 397-8, 398, 647, 658 
Visit to Australia by Luis Jalandont, 262-3 
US military bases, 627 - 
Philippines, National Democratic Front of the 262-3 
Phillips Collection of art, 515—6 





Physiotherapists 


~~: Training program for overseas-qualified, 398 
Pine Gap, 71, 82, 204, 622 
Plimsoll, Sir James, cover May issue 
~-Eulogy read by Sir Arthur Tange, at memorial service, 
Canberra, 235-6 
Tributes, 237-9, 279 
Pocock, E. R., 446 
Poland 
Appointment of Australia’s Ambassador, 290-1 
Policy planning 
Role of, in Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
501-7 
PolioPlus campaign, 487—8 
Pollution (radioactive wastes) 
See environment protection 
Port safety 
Planning for nuclear accidents, 76-7 
Portland aluminium smelter, 55 
Price, Geoffrey, 341 
Primary industries and energy, Australian, 520-1 
Prime Minister 
See Hawke, R.J. L. 
Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Bicentenary visit to Australia, 279-80, 658 
Promotion Australia 
See Australian Overseas Information Service 
Protech Capital investments, 153 
Puapua, Dr Tomasi, 103 
Public Service 
See Australian Public Service 
Puplick, Senator Christopher 
Amnesty international, 198-200 
Puri, Om, 347 
Qantas 
Trial agency for visa collection in Japan, 558 
Rabuka, Colonel Sitiveni, 550, 552-3, 553 
Radiation, nuclear 
Maralinga, 203-4 
Mururoa Atoll, 614 
See also sea dumping 
Radio Australia 
Broadcasts to China, 185 
Ramos-Shahani, Leticia, 377 
Ramphal, Sir Shridath S., 423 
Rattakul, Bichai, 362 
Recruitment, diplomatic, 31—2 
Red Cross, international, 349, 546-7, 652 
Refugee and Special Humanitarian Programs, 344, 
347-8 
Refugees 
Aid for PNG-irian Jaya border crossers, 548 
Safety of people refused refugee status, 220 
See also Afghan refugees; Palestinian refugees; United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
Regional Cooperative Agreement (RCA), 481, 484 
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Reid, Alan 
Obituary, 533-4 
Representation in Australia, foreign, 36, 172, 292, 352 
Representation overseas, Australian, 36, 172 
See also diplomatic appointments 
Research and development 
ARGS grant for stellar interferometer, 96-7 
Space-technology agreement with Japan, 340 
See also scientific cooperation; technical cooperation 
Resources and energy 
Offshore petroleum-exploration areas, 32—3 
Trade and cooperation with Japan, 7 
Trade in, 652~3 
Rotary 
Children’s health programs, 487-8 
Royal Australian Navy, 72—5 
Guided-missile frigate combat system, 164 
International exercise for the defence of merchant 
Shipping, 222 
Shipbuilding program, 80 
Royal Commission into British Nuclear Tests in 
Australia, 203-4 
Royal visits, 279-80, 658 
Ryan, Senator Susan 
Retirement from politics, 662—3 


Sadieir, David, 419, 661—2 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty article, 489- 
500 
Saint Basil’s Moscow, 124 
Sasegawa Peace Foundation, 89 
SBS 
See Special Broadcasting Service 
Science 
ARGS grant for stellar interferometer, 967 
Science and technology cooperation 
With Commonwealth, 467, 468, 470 
India-Australia technology information centre, 119 
Memorandum of understanding with Thailand, 362 
See also technological cooperation 
Sea, Law of the, 462-3 
Sea dumping of radioactive wastes, 494, 495--7 
See also South Pacific Regional Environmental 
Program Treaty 
Sea transport 
See shipping 
Seapac Control Services Pty Ltd, 528, 551 
Sector Inputs Program, 24 
Security and Arms Control in the North Pacific, 
Conference on, 415-8, 419-23 
Seismic network, global, 382—3 
Seismological Centre, Australian, 382 
Semiconductor markets, 162 
Service industries 
International trade, 443—4 
Services in World Trade conference, 654, 656 









"Speech by M ‘Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade to the 
National Conference on Trade in Services, 
- Melbourne, 589-92 


P : Shami, Itzhak, 68, 70 
_ Shearing machine, Australian laser, 381 


_. Shelter, 467 
. Shenton Bluff (fishing vessel), 554 
Shepherd, John, 212 
_ Shevardnadze, Eduard, 100-1 
~ Speech by Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs on 
USSR-Australia relations on the occasion of his vasit to 
~ Australia, 120-1 
Shipbuilding program, naval, 80 
Shipping industry, 8, 168-9 
Merchant, in Persian Gulf, 554 
Ships (Capital Grants) Bill 1987, 187-90 
Shultz, George, 571 
Sinematek Indonesia, 99 
Singapore 
Appointment of Australia’s High Commissioner, 445 
Detention of church workers, 333 
Official visit by R. |. L. Hawke, 638, 643 
Visit by Foreign Minister, Suppiah 
Dhanabalan, 172 
Visit by Governor-General, Sir Ninian Stephen, and 
Lady Stephen, 442-3 
Singapore Trade Development Board 
Melbourne display, 291 
Sir Edward Dunlop oration, 576-80 
Skilled and business migration, 344, 346 
Slotte, Ulf-Erik, 352 
Smali States, 461, 466 
Commonwealth Small States Exposition, 466, 468 
Smaller Island Countries, 297 
‘Smith, Prof. Malcolm, 407 
Smith, Richard C., 277, 394 
Smithfield defence facility, 82 
Social security, 522 
Solar energy 
Training for technicians from Commonwealth, Asian 
and Pacific nations, 271 
Solomon Islands 
Gold mining, 618 
Pacific Patrol Boat project, 73-4 
Songo, }. Bernard, 610 
South Africa, 201, 204, 453-6, 476 
Armed incursions into Angola, 656 
Australian aid, 558 
Children in detention, 463 
Elections, 280 
Expulsion of ABC journalists, 256 
Human-rights issues, 21, 230-2, 625-7 
International border violations, 513 
International Convention on the Suppression and 
Punishment of the Crime of Apartheid, 218 
Occupation of Namibia, 281 
Release of Govan Mbeki, 648 
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Sanctions, 613 
South Pacific Forum communique, 298 
Violation of sovereign territory of Zambia, 211, 230-2 — 
Visas for South African residents, 158 
Visits of Australian sports people, 528 
See also apartheid; southern Africa 
South African Red Cross, 558 
South Asia, 459 
South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation, 459 
South-East Asia, 459-60 
Visit to by Minister for Defence, 649 
South Korea 
see Korea, Republic of 
South and North America 
visit by Minister for Trade Negotiations, 611-2 
South Pacific Arts, Festival of, 298 
South Pacific Forum, 489-500 
Communique issued, 295-8 
Economic relations, 329 
Pacific Closer Economic Relations, 329 
Statement to Parliament by Prime Minister, 326-30 
South Pacific Forum Fisheries Agency 
Tuna access treaty with US, 221-2 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty (SPNFZ) 
Australia’s participation, 304, 484 
Britain, 170, 296-7 
China, 97-8, 296-7 
France, 178, 284, 2956-7, 653-4 
History and description of, 489-500 
Members and signatories to protocols, 159, 170, 178, 
296, 330,613 
South Pacific Forum, 459 
US, 91-2, 145, 296—7 
USSR, 97-8, 296-7 
See aiso nuclear testing. 
South Pacific region, 121, 458 
Alleged illegal activities by US trawlers, 264 
Australia-Japan relations, 7 
Australia’s defence initiative, 72—5 
Australia’s human-rights policy in, 574-5 
Heads of missions meeting, 647-8 
Libyan military activities, 202, 270, 283-4 
Political unrest, 614 
Relations with Tuvalu, 103 
Speech by Minister for Foreign Affairs to Foreign 
Correspondents Association of Australia, Sydney, 
175-8 
Visit by Minister for Defence to Papua New Guinea 
and South Pacific, 560 
See also Gorbachev's Vladivostok initiative; nuclear 
testing 
South Pacific Regional Environment Program Treaty, 
170, 297, 304, 613 
South Pacific Telecommunications Development 
Program, 298 
South Pacific Tuna Access Treaty, 221-2 























arn Africa 
Australian aid to Front Line States, 538 
South African massacre of Mozambican citizens, 409 
Commonwealth Committees on, 463 
< Commonwealth Eminent Persons Group on, 625-7 
= Okanagan Statement on, 453-6, 463 
-Space research and development agreement with 
Japan, 340 
Spain 
Accession to Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, 649 
Special Broadcasting Service, 191, 193 
Special Visitor Program, 157, 338 
Sport 88 program of the Australian Bicentennial 
Authority, 252 
Spurr, Ray, 444 
Sri Lanka 
Alleged assistance to Tamil Tigers by Australian 
Council of Churches, 219-20 
Communal settlement, 150-1, 409, 411 
Development assistance, 663 
Emergency assistance, 655 
Military situation, 325 
Relations with India, 409, 411, 563 
Representations by Tamil Association, 339 
Travel advice, 230, 398, 410-11, 658 
ie : Stephen, Sir Ninian, 362 
Visit to Thailand, 33 
-Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI), 162, 204, 216-8, 
261, 273, 633-4, 644 
Research programs, 216—8 
Sudan 
Australian aid, 212-4, 343-4 
Travel advice, 658 
‘Suriname, 218—9 
Travel advice, 224, 398, 658 
Switzerland 
Visit by Prime Minister to, 66-70 
Syria 
Appointment of Australia’s Ambassador, 444 
Chemical weapons, 147-8 
Tall Ships bicentennial event, 102 
Tambo, Oliver, 201, 204, 217 
Tamir, Abraham, 532 
Tanzania 
Australian aid for Mozambican refugees, 564 
Tariff Preferences, Australian System of, 485 
Technical cooperation 
See development assistance; science and technology 
Technological change, 470-1 
Technological cooperation 
See development assistance; science and technology 
Telecommunications Development Program, South 
Pacific, 298 
Terrorism, 462 
Thailand 
Australian aid, 538 





Funding for Thai computerised data. 
202-3 
Science and technology cooperation, 362 
Study tour of Victorian irrigation project 
officials, 229 
Tour of inspection of botanical gardens and pat 
Thai officials, 190 
Visit of Sir Ninian and Lady Stephen, 33 
Visit to Australia by the Crown Prince of, 223 
Tin Council, international, 261 
Tonga 
Students at Canberra High School, 607 
Torres Strait Islander people, 221 
Cultural promotion forum, 653 
Torres Strait Treaty, 221 
Tourism, 521 
Investment mission to Japan, 551-2 
Japanese, 8-9 
Japanese goodwill guides, 89 
Tourism and Multicultural Heritage project, 650—1 
Tourism Research, Bureau of, 560-1 
Trade, 66-70, 357-62, 520, 620-1, 652—343 
Agricultural commodities, 297—8 
Appointment of Chairman of Negotiating Groups with 
GATT, 98-9 
With China, 182-3 
With EC, 308~9 
Foreign policy and agricultural trade subsidies, 306— 
14 
With indonesia, 485—6 
With Japan, 7, 309-12 
Pacific Basin, 142—4 
Protectionism in natural-resource-based products, 
553-4, 652-3 
In services, 443-4, 654, 656 
Speech by Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade to the 
National Conference on Trade in Services, 
Melbourne, 589-92 
Speech by Minister for Resources and Energy to the 
Bain and Company investment Seminar, Hong Kong, 
56-8 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations, 
95, 98-9, 100, 302 443-4, 453, 486, 557, 652, 657 
with US, 21-2, 50-5, 100, 105, 106, 205-6, 266-8, 
301-2, 306-8, 313, 396, 397, 535, 546 
Visit to Australia by Mayor of Shanghai, 343 
See also agricultural trade: Canada-Australia 
relations; Closer Economic Relations Trade 
Agreement; European Management Forum: General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; Japan-Australia 
relations; Uruguay Round: world trade 
Trade, Minister for 
Speech on Australia-US trade relations to the Asia 
Society, New York, 50-5 
Trade exhibitions, 527 
Trade Negotiations, Minister for 
See Duffy, Michael 


Trade promotion and marketing course 
for representatives from Asian and Pacific countries, 
276, 285 
Training 
Commonwealth cooperation for, 470-1 
and education, 521-2; government support for 
children, 522 
For overseas-qualified physiotherapists, 398 
Solar-energy course for technicians from 
Commonwealth, Asian and Pacific nations, 271 
Trade-promotion and marketing course for 
representatives from Asian and Pacific nations. 276, 
285 
See also labour-force programs; Chinese language 
Transport 
Relations with China, 163—4 
Shipping industry, 8, 168-9 
Ships (Capital Grants) Bill 1987, 187-90 
Transport and communications, 521 
Travel advice 
Bangladesh, 658 
Fiji, 282, 284 
Haiti, 398, 535, 658 
iran, 398, 535, 658 
iraq, 398, 535, 658 
Korea, Republic of, 350 
Lebanon, 92, 398, 535 
Mozambique, 552, 658 
New Caledonia, 93 
Pakistan, 398, 535, 656 
Passports, 402 
Philippines, 397-8, 535, 647, 658 
Sri Lanka, 230, 398, 410-1, 535, 658 
Sudan, 398, 535, 658 
Suriname, 224, 398, 535, 658 
Travel to New Zealand 
Travel documents, 557 
Treaty of Rarotonga 
See South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty 
Treaty of Tlatelolco, 489 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
See Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) 
Turkey 
Appointment of Australia’s High Commissioner, 
660-1 
Seapac consortium to build thermal power stations, 
528,551 
Tutu, Archbishop Desmond 
Visit to Australia, 21 
Tuvalu 
Trust Fund venture, 349 
Visit of Prime Minister, Dr Puapua, 103 
Uganda 
Australian aid, 343—4 
UNCTAD 
See United Nations Conference on Trace and 
Development 
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UNESCO 
See United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and Afghanistan, 629-30 
Alleged naval influence at Cam Ranh Bay and the 
Pacific, 76, 77, 80-2, 87-9, 175-8 
Alleged use of prison labour for manufacture of Lada 
Niva vehicles, 335-6 
Appointment of Australia’s Ambassador, 447 
Australian embassy in Moscow, 220 
Chemical-weapons control, 555 
Cultural relations with Australia, 250-1, 256—7 
Family-reunion program, 410 
Gorbachev's Vladivostok initiative, 111-9, 122-4 
Human-coentacts agreement, 627-8, 641~2 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty, 162, 227, 
248-9, 406-7, 529-30, 547-8, 621-2, 632, 634-6, 
646, 658 
RBMK nuclear reactors, 214—5 
Relations with Australia, 120-1, 162-3, 250-1, 256- 
7, 627-8, 629-30, 639-43 
Strategic Defense Initiative, 633-4, 644 
Television programs , 250-1, 256-7 
Treaty of Rarotonga, 98 
Visit to Australia by Foreign Minister, Mr 
Shevardnadze, 100~1 
Visit by Prime Minister, 630-1, 638, 639-43 

United Kingdom 
British nuclear testing in Australia, 203—4 
Election of Prime Minister Thatcher, 348 

United Nations 
Agencies, Australian support for, 539 
Antarctic Treaty, 135-41, 374-81 
Australian General Debate Statement, 472-7 
Border Relief Operation, humanitarian aid for 
Activities on Thai-Kampuchean border, 654-35 
Chemical weapons, 147-8 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 402, 539, 592-3 

Australian foreign aid budget, 156-7 
Australian participation, 215 

Commission on Human Rights, 322 
Conference on Trade and Development, 464 
Development of agreement on human rights, 569 
Conference for the Promotion of International Co- 
Operation in the Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy, 
Speech by J. R. Kelso, 179-81 
Day, 562 
Development Program, 539 
Disarmament Week, 562 
Disaster Relief Organisation, 166, 560 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO), 334-5 
Force, Cyprus, Australian Civil Police Contingent, 169 
General Assembly and human rights, 322 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), 24, 166, 
548, 564 














“Immunisation programs, 62, 487-8 
International Year of Shelter for the Homeless, 101 
Organisation, role of, speech by Mr Dick Woolcott to 
the Young Presidents’ Organisation, Los Angeles, 
3944 
Security Council and Iran-iraq war, 403 
Universal Child Immunisation, 487-8 
Regular budget contributions 84—7 
United States of America 
Australian agricultural trade relations, 21-2, 50-5, 
266-8, 301-2, 306-8, 396—7, 535, 553-4, 61 1—2 
and Treaty of Rarotonga, 98 
Airline agreement with Australia, 259-60 
Canada-US free-trade agreement, 621 
Customs levy, 206 
Defence relations with Australia, 62—4, 261, 273, 
299—301, 348, 436-7, 622, 632—3; 
-joint facilities in Australia, 71-2, 82, 204 
Defence relations with FRG, 216 
Defence relations with Israel, 217 
Defence relations with Italy, 217 
Defence relations with Japan, 216 
Defence relations with UK, 216 
Export Enhancement Program, 21—2, 26, 306, 308 
Influence in the Pacific region, 175-7, 301 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty, 162, 227, 
248-9, 406-7, 529-30, 547-8, 621—2, 632, 634-6, 
646, 658 
Persian Gulf incident, 549-50 
Protectionist trade reform, 546 
Relations with Australia, 105, 106, 107, 299-302, 
348, 355-6 
Relations with United Nations Organisation, 39—41 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty, 91~2, 145, 
296-7 
Strategic Defense Initiative, 162, 204, 261, 273, 633- 
4,644 
Tall ship Eagle to take part in bicentennial 
celebrations, 102 
Treaty of Rarotonga, 98 
Visit by Minister for Trade to, 100 
Wheat exports to Iraq, 26 
See also ANZUS; Belau (Palau); Intermediate Range 
Nuclear Forces Treaty; South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone Treaty 
University of the Commonwealth, proposed, 467-8 
Uranium and nuclear affairs, 180 
Exports to Korea, 152-3 
Mining and exports, 480, 484 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations, 95, 
98-9, 100, 302, 443-4, 453, 486, 546, 652, 657 
Vajiralongkorn, Maha, Crown Prince of Thailand, 223 
Vancouver Declaration on World Trade, 453, 463 
Vanuatu 
Australian aid, 75-6, 93, 105-6, 277 
Libyan military activities in the South Pacific, 270 


Pacific Patrol Boat project, 73—4 
Relations with Australia, 258-9 
Veterans’ affairs 
Australian prisoners of war, 324 
See also war graves 
Vienna Convention on the Law of Treaties between 
States and International Organisations, 612 
Vietnam 
Alleged Soviet naval influence at Cam Ranh Bay, 76, 
77, 80-2, 88 
Voicker, Paul, 603 
War criminals 
Alleged presence in Australia, 77-9 
War graves 
Bomb and gunfire damage, Lebanon, 154 
Commonwealth Cemetery in Bangladesh 183 
In France, 152 
Wars 
See Iran-Iraq war; World Wars | and H 
Warsaw Pact countries, 
Visits to Australia by Ministers from, 25 
Warships 
Nuclear-armed and -powered, and port safety, 76-7 
Visits by British, French and US ships during 1986, 
208-10 
Visits during bicentenary, 206 
See also Cam Ranh Bay; shipbuilding 
Waterfront, 8 
West Africa 
Search for pilots missing off coast, 443 
Western Samoa 
Pacific Patrol Boat project, 73—4 
Whaling, 84 
wheat, 100 
US exports to Iraq, 26 


_ Whitlam, Gough 


China article, 15-7 
Wildflower exports, 568 
Williamstown Naval Dockyard, 80, 281 
Willie, lan, 556 
Wilson, Michael, 446 
Wingti, Prime Minister Paias, cover November- 
December issue 
Speech by Australian Prime Minister at Parliamentary 
luncheon in his honour, 609-10 
Wise, john, 36 
Witheford, Donald, 661 
Wombats, 9 
Women 
Bicentennial Women’s Program, 164 
Cricket, 305 
and development, 468-9, 508-10 
issues, 464, 523 
Women and Their Children’s Health (WATCH), 487 
Women’s Affairs, Second Meeting of Commonwealth 
Ministers Responsible for, 508—10 
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Woolcott, Richard, 473 
Speech, on role of UN, to the Young Presicents’ 
Organisation, Los Angeles, 39-44 
World Bank, 465, 539, 648 
World Development Report 357-62 
World Economic Forum, 66 
World economy, 463-4 
Speech by Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade to the 
World Development Debate, 357-62 
World Expo ‘88, 239, 298, 635 
Australian pavilion, 72 
Costs and benefits, 83-4 
World Food Program, 539, 556 
World Health Organisation (WHO) 
Australian foreign-aid budget, 156-7 
World Peace Congress, 148-9 
World Trade, Vancouver Declaration on, 453, 463 
World Vision Australia, 556-7 
World Wars | and li, processes leading to, 576-80 





Dragolyub Pantelic, 340-1, 410 
Zambia, 454 

Australian aid, 538 

South African violations, 211, 230-2 


Zimbabwe, 454 
Australian aid, 538 
Appointment of Australia’s High Commissioner, 
660-1 

Zoller, Peter, 315, 317 
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